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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  present  series,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions/' is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  publications  issued  directly 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  octavo  form;  those  in  quarto 
constituting  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  The 
quarto  series  includes  memoirs  embracing  the  records  of  extended 
original  investigations  and  researches  resulting  in  what  are  believed 
to  be  new  truths,  and  constituting  positive  additions  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  octavo  series  is  designed  to  contain  reports 
on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of 
science ;  instructions  for  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  materials 
for  research ;  list  and  synopses  of  species  of  the  organic  and  in- 
organic world  ;  museum  catalogues  ;  reports  of  explorations ;  aids 
to  bibliographical  investigations,  etc.,  generally  prepared  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Institution,  and  at  its  expense. 

The  position  of  a  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  series  will 
sometimes  depend  upon  whether  the  required  illustrations  can  be 
presented  more  conveniently  in  the  quarto  or  the  octavo  form. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  series,  each  article  is  separately  paged  and  indexed,  and  the 
actual  date  of  its  publication  is  that  given  on  its  special  title  page^ 
and  not  that  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  many  cases, 
works  have  been  published,  and  largely  distributed,  years  before 
their  combination  into  volumes. 

While  due  care  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  insure  a  proper  standard  of  excellence  in  its  publications,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  it  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  authors,  as  it  is  impossible  in  most 
cases  to  vertify  their  statements. 

Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution, 
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RULES 


FOR  THl 


PUBLICATION   OF  THE   BULLETIN^ 


I. 

The  general  rule  will  be  maintained  of  publishing  in  the  Bulletin  only 
titles  and  abstracts  of  papers,  and  the  latter  only  when  presented  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  authof  within  three  days  after  the  evening  of  the  read' 
ing. 

The  President's  annual  Address  will  be  published  in  full. 

II. 

When  directed  by  the  General  Committee,  any  communication  may 
be  published  in  full  in  an  Appendix  to  each  volume  o^  the  Bulletin. 

III. 

Of  the  remarks  made  consequent  on  the  reading  of  any  communication^ 
only  such  will  be  published  as  are  sent  in  abstract  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  three  days  after  the  evening  of  their  delivery. 

lY. 

Communications  that  have  been  published  elsewhere  so  as  to  be  gene« 
rally  accessible  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  by  title  only,  but,  if  possible 
with  a  reference  to  the  place  of  publication. 

V. 

In  reference  to  communications  made  to  the  Society  previous  to  this 
date: 

"VVTien  the  original  paper  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  manu- 
script in  full,  it  will  be  published  in  abstract  only,  unless  otherwise^ 
ordered  by  the  General  Committee. 

WASHiNOTOif,  Janaary  17,  1874. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

OF  WASHINGTON, 

PROF.  JOSEPH  HENRY. 


(Ifelivered  November  18,  1871*) 


Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  character  and  object  of  this  Society  which  may  serve 
to  introduce  it  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  a  Bulletin 
of  its  proceedings  or  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  and 
in  compliance  with  this  request  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following. 

This  Society  was  formed  by  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  impressed  with  the  importance  of  an 
association  of  a  strictly  scientific  character  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  At  the  meeting  which  resulted  from  this  call 
a  name  and  a  constitution  were  adopted  for  the  Society, 
and  without  delay,  in  a  series  of  subsequent  meetings,  the 
objects  of  the  association  were  prosecuted  with  such  marked 
success  as  to  fully  realize  the  anticipations  which  had  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  enterprise.  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  number,  character,  and  variety  of  the  com- 
munications presented  and  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  name  which  has  been  chosen,  "  The 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,"  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  it  was  adopted  not  without  considerable 
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deliberation.  TTie  term  **  Philosophical''  waa  (ihosen  not 
to  denote,  as  it  generally  di^es,  in  the  present  (lay,  tiie  nn- 
boundefi  flelti  of  speculative  tiii)Uirlit,  wiiicli  embrautia  ciie 
possible  a«  well  a«  die  aiitual  of  existence,  but  to  he  used 
in  iu  restricted  .^nse  ti:)  indicate  tlione  branches  of  know- 
ledjre  that  relate  to  the  positive  tact.^  and  law^  of  uhe  phy- 
sical and  moral  niiiT-erae.  The  second  term,  *  Washington/' 
was  selected  to  denote  the  liict  that  the  Si:)cietv  la  a  ■'jcui'. 
establishment;  that  it  arrogatea  to  itaelf  nothinir  on  account 
of  it^s  position  at  the  national  capital ;  makes  n^)  «ilaim  to  any 
connection  with  the  government,  nor  to  beiair,  in  any  re- 
spect, a  spei^inl  repreaentative  of  the  science  of  the  country. 
The  importance  of  such  a  society  m'wc  be  evident  to  ail 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  oc  science.  It  is 
mainly  through  the  influence  exerted  and  the  asBi:*tance 
rendered  by  such  aaaooiationa  that  science  is  advanceti  :uid 
its  results  given  to  the  world.  Man  is  a  sympathetic 
being,  and  no  incentive  to  mental  exerti«3Q  ii  m<}re  powerful 
than  that  which  springs  from  a  deaire  for  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow  men:  besides  this^  frequent  interchange  of 
ideas  and  appreciative  encouragement  are  almost  esseatial 
to  the  successful  prooecntion  of  labors  retjuiring  profound 
thought  and  continaed  mental  exertion.  Heace.  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  should  i:ave 
opportunities  for  frequent  meetings  at  stated  perio^ls;  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  cultivators  of  abstract 
science,  who  find  but  comparatively  few  fully  capable  of 
sipprer;iating  the  valae  of  their  labors,  even  in  a  o>mmunity 
how  much  soever  enlightened  it  may  be  on  general  subjects* 
The  slodeoU  of  history,  of  literatare,  of  politics^  and  of  art 
find  everywhere  men  who  can  enter  in  some  degree  into  their 
pnrsuits,  and  who  can  appreciate  their  merits  and  derive 
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pleasure  from  their  writings  or  conversation;  while  the 
mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist, 
the  biologist,  and  the  student  of  descriptive  natural  history 
meet  with  few,  comparatively,  who  can  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  pursuits,  or  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  particular  subjects  to  be  able  to  award  them  that 
intelligent  appreciation  and  encouragement  essential  to 
their  sustained  and  laborious  efforts.  To  them,  the  world 
consists  of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for 
that  critical  judgment  of  their  merits  which  is  to  be  finally 
adopted  by  the  general  public,  and  with  these  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  they  should  have  more  frequent  inter- 
course than  that  which  arises  from  casual  meetings. 

Furthermore,  a  society  of  this  kind  becomes  a  means 
of  instruction  to  all  its  members,  the  knowledge  of  each 
becoming,  as  it  were,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Again, 
there  is  a  common  bond  of  union  between  all  branches  of 
science,  since  they  all  relate  to  the  existence  and  laws  of 
the  same  universe  in  which  the  more  we  extend  our  know- 
ledge the  more  we  find  of  "unity  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
diversity."  This  connection  is  obvious  in  the  relations  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  physics,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  biology,  which  are  so  closely 
related  in  many  cases  as  to  be  separable  only  by  conven- 
tional limits.  In  a  society,  therefore,  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, embracing  in  its  objects,  as  it  does,  all  branches  of 
science,  each  investigator  may  find  others  cultivating  fields 
separated  from  his  own  by  insensible  degrees,  from  whom 
he  can  have  not  only  full  sympathy  and  adequate  appre- 
ciation, but  also,  in  many  instances,  important  suggestions 
and  essential  aid. 

The  governing  body  of  such  a  society,  in  order  that  the 
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«xMnpo«ed  <rf  men  whL\  hj  aiasAiaci^a  aaa*i  experiianiaa:  lil  t&ft- 

larfjiioa  6€  ^^icxaaiiiuic.'^  auiii  wa*^^  feat  ciifttr  poisittrTe'  icojaiiru- 
hMt'uycu^  U>  the  »5i«Lce'  ©f  tih»*:  'iij^  stre  a<!fca^^wllaiigeti  fej 
the  .^cienttfii*:  wofui  ai^  wo-rchjr  rf  nh;!:^  iiiatin«iaooi.  In  iti 
trne^  aAefiil  Aocxtettea  sire  f^jirmai  ffo-r  the  3eIf-iiiiiip«nD'Tem)eGLt 
of"  theiT  memben  ?>t  the  p'rr>iiTi<!:tioa  o»f  eassskj^  ^m  Tmrwrns 
mr^l^tf^  or  hj  ciiIniTAtio-a  oif  brauaefees  otf  nadmcraJl  hiaKorjr 
rer-^airmg  q,<^  pTtevtOKM  special  tnnromg: :  the  citj  rf  Waisin- 
in-gtoni,  hoverer,  meeiij  joaaethiog  of  &  highear  omier^ 
jJAmelj,  a  :ii>d(etj  f<9r  the  adK>aj!kOfmetk£  ^  sciaaiee^  siiawse  ia 
no*  fjither  citj  in  the  Uaroa  are  there  so  iemult  naen.  in  pin!>- 
jjOTtioti  to  the  popaIati«'>ix  eonneciieii  witk  scEeatLfic  par- 
jMsiCdE,  or  iK^  Rkanj  faeilinies  for  9cieQti£e  iQTesdgaidog&. 

The  Philosophical  Societj  of  Wa^hingtoii^  thoagh  of  a 
local  ai^  nnosteDtatf  ooj  character,  maj^  if  tme  to  itself  and 
ii3i  miAsiofii,  accomplish  mach  towards  increa^sing  the  repo- 
tatior^  of  the  cooDtrj  and  irffiaencing  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  qaejtions  of  a  scicDtific  character.  However 
wide  the  difTciAion  of  genera!  knowledge,  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  scientific  qnestions  must  eventually  be  determined 
by  the  aothority  of  societies,  journals,  and  individuals,  of 
establii^hed  scientific  reputation.  It  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  operations  of  this  Society  be  conducted 
with  great  care,  and  that  nothing  be  given  to  the  world 
under  its  sanction  which  is  not  based  upon  thorough  inves- 
tigation or  established  scientific  principles.  We  should  be 
warned  by  the  fate  of  a  society  established  in  this  city 
some  thirty  years  ago,  which,  flthough  it  included  among 
its  members  a  few  men  of  true  science,  was  under  the  con- 
trol principally  of  amateurs  and  politicians,  and  therefore 
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iKras  unfit  to  discharge  the  duty  which  it  claimed  as  one  of 
its  functions,  to  decide  questions  of  a  strictly  scientific 
'Character.  It  should  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  this 
association  that  votes  on  questions  in  science  should  be 
weighed^  not  counted !  Had  the  proposition  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  been  decided  in  the  days  of  Galileo  by  the 
popular  voice,  this  philosopher  and  his  friends  would  have 
been  vastly  in  the  minority.  The  society  to  which  I  allude, 
after  achieving  an  unenviable  notorietj^  by  assuming  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  science  of  the  country,  gradually  sunk 
into  oblivion,  from  which  its  memory  should  not  be  re- 
■called  except  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would  adventure 
in  the  same  line. 

It  is  an  essential  feature  of  a  scientific  society  that 
«very  communication  presented  to  it  should  be  subject  to 
free  critical  discussion.  Such  discussion  not  only  enlivens 
the  proceedings,  but  is,  generally,  instructive,  frequently 
eliciting  facts  which,  though  insignificant  when  isolated, 
when  brought  together  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  and 
lead,  ultimately,  to  important  conclusions.  The  extent  to 
which  discussions  may  be  allowed  evidently  depends  on 
the  candor  and  temper  of  those  who  engage  in  them. 
Among  the  things  to  be  avoided  are,  merely  verbal  criti- 
cism, undue  harshness  on  the  one  hand,  and  unmerited 
praise  on  the  other,  regard  being  had  to  truth  rather  than 
to  victory  or  mutual  adulation.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
which  marks  more  distinctly  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
true  scientist  than  the  manner  in  which  he  receives  and  ap- 
propriates to  his  use  the  critical  remarks  that  may  be  made 
upon  his  communications.  He  can,  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
derive  from  them  the  indication  that  he  has  failed  to  pre- 
sent on  some  points  a  clear  statement  of  his  investigations; 
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or  that  in  some  other  points  his  conclusions  are  not  fullj 
sustained  by  the  premises.  Unfortunately,  it  frequently 
happens  that  persons  of  a  sensitive  disposition  are  apt  to 
consider  criticism  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned  as  per- 
sonal attacks,  and  that  it  is  as  oflFensive  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  their  experiments  or  conclusions  as  it  is  to  doubt 
their  word.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the 
most  gifted  are  liable  to  err,  and  that  these  criticisms  are 
prior  to  publication,  and,  therefore,  of  value  to  the  perma- 
nent reputation  of  both  the  individual  and  the  society. 

Another  important  matter  in  regard  to  such  a  society  is 
the  publication  of  its  proceedings.  If  its  object  were  merely 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its  members,  it 
might  dispense  entirely  with  any  publication  whatever — 
even  with  the  announcement  of  its  existence.  If,  however, 
it  aspires  to  the  more  important  office  of  advancing  science, 
or  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  thought  and  assisting  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  new  truths,  it  should  then  publish, 
if  not  quarto  volumes  of  transactions,  at  least  a  bulletin 
of  its  proceedings.  This  publication  should  present  an 
exposition  of  the  organization  of  the  society,  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  give  a  list  of  the  members,  a  synopsis  of 
the  contents  of  all  communications  submitted  for  consider- 
ation, and  an  account  of  important  facts  which  may  be 
elicited  during  discussions  or  recalled  to  memory  at  the 
moment  by  association  of  ideas. 

Such  a  bulletin  will  enable  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety to  publish  without  delay,  through  a  proper  channel, 
a  synopsis  of  their  investigations,  and,  also,  minor  facts 
and  inferences  not  considered,  in  themselves,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  a  communication  to  a  scientific  journal 
or  to  occupy  a  place  in  philosophical  transactions.    Such 
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facts  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  found  to  be  valuable 
contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Were 
it  possessed  of  the  requisite  funds,  the  society  might 
establish  a  higher  reputation  by  the  publication  of  inde- 
pendent transactions.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  next  best  plan  should  be  adopted,  namely, 
that  of  publishing  papers  in  full  through  other  channels, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  re- 
ports of  government  bureaus,  and  scientific  journals.  In 
such  cases,  the  bulletin  should  contain  references  as  to  where 
the  articles  in  full  are  to  appear,  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  do  good  service  in  assisting  to  make  more  generally 
known  the  valuable  contributions  to  science  which  are 
diffused  through  voluminous  executive  and  congressional 
documents  not  readily  accessible  to  the  scientific  world. 

The  editing  of  the  bulletin  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secretaries  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  number  should  be  issued  as  often  as  mate- 
rial of  the  proper  character  and  of  sufficient  quantity  is 
accumulated.  It  should  be  distributed  to  the  principal 
learned  societies  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  may  also 
be  presented  to  leading  journals  in  this  and  other  cities. 
Without  at  least  such  a  publication,  the  society  cannot 
have  a  recognizecj  existence. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  where  there 
are  so  many  men  of  education  actively  engaged  in  pursuits 
connected  with  science  as  in  Washington.  In  illustration 
of  this  remark  I  may  refer  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Survey,  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
National  Observatory,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  Patent  Office, 
Engineer  Department,  Hydrographio  Office,  Ordnance  De- 
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p&rtxbtno:;..  lfef£G&l  Ji^spastxasvct^  of'  nht;  Arrmj  and  ^b^., 
jLa^utiikQUHt;  Socttrd,  Si^ml  Corpfe.  Apdoubural  II>epaninffiii2^ 
IBitreau  utf  ifiKiiitiliiwi,  Ceiwitf  Offiot,  BurettiM-  ui  ^Ktnrigicaaii 
attud  :Bi«i£m  Siugontforiitg^  iTiie  SnirLiifioiuaii  InstitutiiEm,  -okSL 
^K^  In  .addjcniuu  id  liiik,  ii5>  cnr  in  lihc  Tniaii  pOHHBHBe^ 
xur^rt;  fimplk;  iiutiilitieE.  in  1.iie  vbt  of  'books  and  iiiijilfimBini&, 
i'ur  iiif;  pTOBtjyirucni  wf"  «cieiniific  ^^BBeiurtlL.  The  IfbrarT  erf 
<CynjETf«ai.  ttnridLitid  W  ihe  SiimTitiiamsLii  I>epofiit  iriiiii  lie 
ttinoHfiftOtiicm^  cif  i&Ii  xbe  prinurpiLl  le&j^ndd  Bocicitieg  cf  lihe 
TT'^rid,  iu  aittiCHJt  imriTaJQed  in  BtatmLiific  -wcxrkfi.  If  to  l;hig 
•trjKr.r«cusiT'i!  •ooiiwrtaan  we  add  ibe  fipecdal  libranes  -oif  lie 
Fallal  Offisje,  l^be  ArriLOultBTal  -D^epariimflnt,  lie  'Coast  Sur- 
T-trr.  like  XatiiiCjrmJ  *0%«eirFatorT.,  and  of  lifce  SuTireaiH&ene- 
raT*  Offit><iL  :wre  bare  a  oolieation  oi"  modem  bootf:  on  scienioe, 
At)ye«fiible  1.0  lie  Hkemljeirs  of  lie  BOQetr,  scaroeQj  fmrpassed 
inr  ti>e  Od^lkictiwiifi  -erf  lie  most  favcxred  ciaiies  Q>i  tie  old 
iruj-ld.  X«r  are  lie  articlefi  erf  aj^pai'atQs  i>eoeasanr  for 
*nj  T\i^  <A  inT«BtJi^tiaii  ierond  tbe  reaci  of  ainj  mem'ber 
<rf  tie  S<>cd-tJtT  "wio  maj  pOMMs  iLe  tDO'w'ied^  and  ddll 
re^^oidlie  ^«>  liedr  j>rc;ipeT  use.  Tbere  is  great  libera] it j  on 
lie  pai.rt  <>f  tie  itabdfl  -of  d€!partii>eiil»  in  lie  "waj  of  f or- 
xtiUluiLg  apparatus  liat  maj  in  anj  decree  facilitate  lie 
^pw^iaJ  JnT-ei^i^tiaijLS  under  lieir  direction. 

Atnonig  tbf^fte  -oonn-ed/ed  viti  iLe  vari-ons  orgimiaa- 
Umx^  j  m^t  ineutionejd,  &  COTisidcrable  mamber  are  ^^igagod 
ill  ^/r\.rfiwi.l  iiiyeiStigation&,  tie  reamlts  of  wbicb  are  of  inle- 
r-ej^  V>  tb«  »d«ilifie  world,  and  wbicb  -will  ie  fa^cilitafcod 
an^d  iiopfOT^  bj  tbe  discossions  of  tbis  Socielj,  Fur- 
tbtrrm^re,  3tj  Ibe  dailj  operations  of  tbe  different  esfctblisi- 
meut*.  la<;t«  of  scientific  importanoe  are  oontinnallj  beoom- 
jfjjf  ^Ynifmi  which  would  be  lost  if  not  preserved  in  tbe 
T^f^ordM  of  tbe  Socieij.     It  is  not,  however,  alone  to  f^ili* 
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tate  operations  now  going  on,  or  to  preserve  facts  that  may 
have  been  casually  discovered,  but,  also,  to  suggest  new 
investigations  and  to  encourage  others  to  enter  the  field 
of  research  who  have  not  yet  essayed  their  hand  in  this 
direction.  In  the  great  domain  of  science,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  an  infinite  number  of  laborers  of  different  grades 
of  attainment  and  original  powers  of  mind.  A  series  of 
careful  observations  made  with  proper  instruments,  with 
regularity  and  precision,  which  requires  little  more  than 
the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  a  conscientious  regard  for 
truth,  is  frequently  a  valuable  contribution  to  science.  A 
scries  of  analyses  in  which  prescribed  formulas  are  ob- 
served, and  in  the  application  of  which  no  more  talent  is 
required  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  tjae  majority  of 
persons  of  ordinary  ability  and  education,  may  give  results 
of  scientific  value.  For  the  production  of  results  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  and  those  which  are  effected  by  the  scientist 
who  is  capable  of  detecting  hitherto  undiscovered  facts 
and  developing  new  laws,  there  is  room  for  all  grades  of 
talent  and  of  powers  of  original  investigation.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  much  may  be  done  by  the  association  of  minds 
determined  on  a  common  pursuit;  how  much,  under  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  the  city  of  Washington,  may  be 
effected  in  the  way  of  directing  attention  to  special  lines 
of  investigation,  in  suggesting  questions  to  be  asked  of 
nature,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ready  means  by  which 
the  answers  may  be  elicited,  by  arousing  into  activity 
talents  which,  without  such  stimulus  and  suggestion,  would 
ever  remain  dormant. 

The  bane  of  many  societies  is  the  time  consumed  in 
details  of  business  and  in  the  discussion  of  non-essential 
points  relative  to  their  government.     Happily,  the  organ- 
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partment,  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Lighthouse  Board,  Signal  Corps,  Agricultural  Department, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Census  Office,  Bureaus  of  Navigation 
and  Steam  Engineering,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc. 
etc.  In  addition  to  this,  no  city  in  the  Union  possesses 
more  ample  facilities,  in  the  way  of  books  and  implements, 
for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research.  The  library  of 
Congress,  enriched  by  the  Smithsonian  Deposit  with  the 
transactions  of  all  the  principal  learned  societies  of  the 
world,  is  almost  unrivalled  in  scientific  works.  If  to  this 
extensive  collection  we  add  the  special  libraries  of  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, the  National  Observatory,  and  of  the  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral's Office,  we  have  a  collection  of  modern  books  on  science, 
accessible  to  the  members  of  the  society,  scarcely  surpassed 
by  the  collections  of  the  most  favored  cities  of  the  old 
world.  Nor  are  the  articles  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
any  line  of  investigation  beyond  the  reach  of  any  member 
of  the  Society  who  may  possess  the  knowledge  and  skill 
requisite  to  their  proper  use.  There  is  great  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nishing apparatus  that  may  in  any  degree  facilitate  the 
special  investigations  under  their  direction. 

Among  those  connected  with  the  various  organiza- 
tions just  mentioned,  a  considerable  number  are  engaged 
in  original  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  of  inte- 
rest to  the  scientific  world,  and  which  will  be  facilitated 
and  improved  by  the  discussions  of  this  Society.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  daily  operations  of  the  diflferent  establish- 
ments, facts  of  scientific  importance  are  continually  becom- 
ing evident  which  would  be  lost  if  not  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Society.     It  is  not,  however,  alone  to  facili- 
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Article  I.  The  uame  of  this  Society  shall  be  The  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Washington. 

Article  II.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  two  Secretaries. 

Article  III.  There  shall  be  a  General  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  nine  other  members. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  other 
members  of  the  General  Committee,  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  ballot ;  they  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

Article  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Committee 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Society,  and  to 
transact  all  its  business. 

Article  VI.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  amended 
except  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  after  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  at  a 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society  at  least  four  weeks  previously. 

The  General  Committee  also  reported  the  Standing  Rules 
for  the  government  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  enacted 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution. 
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deliberation.  The  term  "  Philosophical''  was  chosen  not 
to  denote,  as  it  generally  does,  in  the  present  day,  the  un- 
bounded field  of  speculative  thought,  which  embraces  the 
possible  as  well  as  the  actual  of  existence,  but  to  be  used 
in  its  restricted  sense  to  indicate  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge that  relate  to  the  positive  facts  and  laws  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  universe.  The  second  term,  '*  Washington," 
was  selected  to  denote  the  fact  that  the  Society  is  a  local 
establishment;  that  it  arrogates  to  itself  nothing  on  account 
of  its  position  at  the  national  capital ;  makes  no  claim  to  any 
connection  with  the  government,  nor  to  being,  in  any  re- 
spect, a  special  representative  of  the  science  of  the  country. 
The  importance  of  such  a  society  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  science.  It  is 
mainly  through  the  influence  exerted  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  such  associations  that  science  is  advanced  and 
its  results  given  to  the  world.  Man  is  a  sympatlietic 
being,  and  no  incentive  to  mental  exertion  is  more  powerful 
than  that  which  springs  from  a  desire  for  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow  men :  besides  this,  frequent  interchange  of 
ideas  and  appreciative  encouragement  are  almost  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  labors  requiring  profound 
thought  and  continued  mental  exertion.  Hence,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  should  liave 
opportunities  for  frequent  meetings  at  stated  periods ;  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  cultivators  of  abstract 
science,  who  find  but  comparatively  few  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  their  labors,  even  in  a  community 
how  much  soever  enlightened  it  may  be  on  general  subjects. 
The  students  of  history,  of  literature,  of  politics,  and  of  art 
find  everywhere  men  who  can  enter  in  some  degree  into  their 
pursuits,  and  who  can  appreciate  their  merits  and  derive 
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pleasure  from  their  writiDgs  or  conversation;  while  the 
mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist, 
the  biologist,  and  the  student  of  descriptive  natural  history 
meet  with  few,  comparatively,  who  can  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  pursuits,  or  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  particular  subjects  to  be  able  to  award  them  that 
intelligent  appreciation  and  encouragement  essential  to 
their  sustained  and  laborious  effi>rts.  To  them,  the  world 
consists  of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for 
that  critical  judgment  of  their  merits  which  is  to  be  finally 
adopted  by  the  general  public,  and  with  these  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  they  should  have  more  frequent  inter- 
course than  that  which  arises  from  casual  meetings. 

Furthermore,  a  society  of  this  kind  becomes  a  means 
of  instruction  to  all  its  members,  the  knowledge  of  each 
becoming,  as  it  were,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Again, 
there  is  a  common  bond  of  union  between  all  branches  of 
science,  since  they  all  relate  to  the  existence  and  laws  of 
the  same  universe  in  which  the  more  we  extend  our  know- 
ledge the  more  we  find  of  "unity  in  the  midst  of  infinite 
diversity."  This  connection  is  obvious  in  the  relations  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  physics,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  geology,  cliemistry,  and  biology,  which  are  so  closely 
related  in  many  cases  as  to  be  separable  only  by  conven- 
tional limits.  In  a  society,  therefore,  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, embracing  in  its  objects,  as  it  does,  all  branches  of 
science,  each  investigator  may  find  others  cultivating  fields 
separated  from  his  own  by  insensible  degrees,  from  whom 
he  can  have  not  only  full  sympathy  and  adequate  appre- 
ciation, but  also,  in  many  instances,  important  suggestions 
and  essential  aid. 

The  governing  body  of  such  a  society,  in  order  that  the 
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1.  The  Stated  \feeting3  of  the  Society  ahail  be  held  at  8- 
o'clock  P.  ^f.  on  every  alternate  Saturday,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  designatetl  by  the  General  Committee- 

2.  The  Annual  ^feeting  for  the  election  of  officers  ^oll  be- 
the  flrj^t  at^ted  meeting-  in  the  month  of  5"ovember.  Whea 
necessary,  Special  ifeetinga  may  be  calleil  by  tlie  Presidents 

3.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  j*hall  be  aent 
to  each  member  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

4.  The  Stateil  ifeetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual 
meeting^,  f^ha  11  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  (iiaciia«oa 
of  scientific  subjects. 

5.  Commnnicationa  inten*ied  for  publication  under  the 
anspices  of  the  S«:>ciety  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
General  Committee  for  approvoL 

ft.  New  members  aliall  be  elected  by  the  Greneral  Com- 
mittee, after  having  been  proposed  in  writing  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Society. 

7.  Rach  member  shall  pay  annoally  to  the  Treaisurer  the 
snm  of  five  dollars,  and  no  member  whoae  daes  are  unpaid 
shall  vote  at  tbe  anooal  meeting  for  the  election  of  oiEcers. 

T>ie  Commiltee  farther  reported  for  the  informatioa  of  the 
ffiembera  of  the  Society,  the  Standing  Bales  which  they  had 
et^aeted  for  the  goTeroment  of  the  General  Committee^  riz. : — 
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1.  The  President,  Vice-Presideats,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  shall  hold  like  offices  in  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  appoint  Sub-Committees. 

3.  The  Sub  Committees  shall  prepare  business  for  the 
General  Committee,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

4.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Sub-Committees,  one  on 
Communications  for  the  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
another  on  Publications. 

5.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  each  stated  meeting,  and  by  ad- 
journment at  other  times. 

6.  For  all  purposes,  except  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Society,  and  the 
election  of  members,  six  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 
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This   Society   had   its   origin  in   the   following   initiatory 
letter: — 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  you  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  which  they  propose  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  society,  having  for  its  object  the  free  exchange  of  views  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry  among 
its  members. 


M.  C.  Meigs, 
Benjamin  Peirce, 
Theo.  Gill, 
Peter  Parker, 
F.  B.  Meek, 
T.  R.  Peale, 
Wm.  B.  Taylor, 
€has.  a.  Schott, 

E.  B.  Elliott, 

F.  V.  Hayden, 

J.   E     HiLGARD, 

J.  H.  Lane, 

S.  F.  Baird, 

Walter  L.  Nicholson, 

Wm.  H   Dall, 

B.  Franklin  Greene, 

S.  V.  Ben6t, 


Horace  Capron, 
Thomas  Antisell, 
J.  J.  Woodward, 
J.  S.  Billings, 
J.  K.  Barnes, 
C.  H.  Crane, 
George  A.  Otis, 
Albert  J.  Myer, 

A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Asaph  Hall, 
Simon  Newcomb, 
Wm.  Harkness, 

B.  F.  Craig, 

J.  H.  C.  Coffin, 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins, 
George  H.  Elliot, 
W.  T.  Sherman, 
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George  C.  Schaeffeb,  A.  B.  Dteb, 

Thos.  Lincoln  Casey,  J.  B.  Wheeler, 

Jno.  G.  Parke,  A.  B.  Eaton, 

B.  F.  Sands,  Elisha  Foote, 

Salmon  P.  Chase. 


IST  Meeting.  .    March  13,  187L 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry  in  the  Chair. 

In  response  to  this  call,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  thereto 
was  convened  and  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the 
Regent's  room,  on  Monday,  March  13,  1871.  The  outline  of  a 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  under  it  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  collectively  should  constitute  a  General  Committee  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  were  elected  officers : — 

PRESIDENT. 

Joseph  Henry. 

vice-presidents. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  Horace  Capron, 

J.  E.  HiLQARD,  Wm.  B.  Taylor. 

treasurer. 

Peter  Parker. 

secretaries. 

B.  F.  Craig,  Theodore  Gill, 

members  at  large  of  the  general  committee. 

Thomas  Antisell,  E.  B.  Elliott, 

J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  W.  T.  Sherman, 

S.  Newcomb,  T.  L.  Casey, 

S.  F.  Baird,  T.  a.  Jenkins, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 

The  Constitution  was  then  referred  to  the  General  Committee 
for  verbal  expression ;  and  the  Committee  was  also  empowered 
to  propose  Rules  and  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Society. 
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2d  Meeting.  Maboh  18,  18*71. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  S.  F.  Baibd  communicated  to  the  Society,  on  behalf 
of  the  author,  a  copy  of  a  memoir  entitled — 

OFFICIAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  EXPEDITION  OF  18T0,    BY 

LIEUT.  O.  0.  DOANE,  2d  U.  8.  CAVALBY. 

(7^  Report  will  be  found  published  in  full  as  Official  Document,  Senatef 

No,  51,  41st  Congress f  3d  Session,) 


3d  Meeting.  Apbil  1,  18T1. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  General  Committee  reported  to  the  Society  the  "  Consti- 
tution," which  was  adopted. 

(For  the  Constitution  and  Standing  Rules  see  pp.  14,  15,  16.) 

The  President  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  appointed  on  the  Sub- Committees,  viz. : — 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 
On  Papebb  akd  Essays: 

Chairman^  J.  J.  Woodwabd  ; 

S.  L.  Casey,  J.  E.  Hilqabd. 

On  Publication  : 

Chairman^  S.  F.  Baibd; 

B.  F.  Craig,  Theodobe  Gill. 

The  transaction  of  business  being  concluded,  General  M.  C. 
Meigs  laid  before  the  Society  a  map  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Lewis  rivers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgabd  read  a  paper  entitled — 

ON  THE  DISTANCE  TBA VERSED  BY  APPROACHING  THE  NORTH  POLE 

ON  A  LOXODROMIO  CURVE. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HiLQARD  stated  that  having  had  occasion  to  deter* 
mine  the  geographical  centre  of  the  United  States,  or  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  he  had  ascertained  it  la 
be  near  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  Territory 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  made  an  oral  communication 
ON  phenomena  of  sound  and  experiments  with  tuning  forks: 
illustrating  his  statements  by  means  of  a  set  of  resounding  cavities. 

Dr.  Wm.  Thomson  of  Philadelphia  communicated  a  memoir 
entitled — 

ON  A   NEW  METHOD  FOR  DETECTING  AND   MEASURING  THE  OPTIOAI* 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

{The  substance  of  this  communication  is  published  under  the  title^  "^in  Addi- 
tional Test  for  the  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  the  Optical  Defects  of 
the  Eyej^*  in  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  N.  «S., 

vol.  lix,f  pp,  76-80.) 


4th  Meeting.  April  15,  187  L 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgard  exhibited  a  chronograph  of  the  kind  devised 
by  Hippe  of  Neuchatel,  and  explained  its  construction. 

Gen.  A.  B.  Eaton  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOODS, 

and  exhibited  specimens  of  preserved  meats. 

Col.  T.  L.  Casey  communicated  a  Report  by  Capt.  Chas.  W. 
Raymond,  U.  S.  Engineers, 

ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA    AND  THE  DETERMINATION 

OF  THE  POSITION  OF  FORT  YUKON. 

(7^15  Report  is  published  as  Executive  Document  No.  12,  Senate,  42d  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.) 
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6th  Meeting.  Apeil  29,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Admiral  B.  F.  Sands  communicated,  in  the  name  of  Professor 
Asaph  Hall,  an  abstract  of  a  paper 

ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  COMET  I,  1871. 

(abstract.) 

This  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Winnecke  at  Carlsruhe, 
April  7th,  and  was  also  independently  discovered  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Swift  at  Marathon,  New  York,  on  April  15th,  1871.  Notice  of 
its  discovery  was  received  at  the  Naval  Observatory  April  19th, 
and  it  was  observed  there  on  the  20th,  23d,  and  24th,  cloudy 
weather  preventing  further  observation^.  Although  the  observa- 
tions are  not  well  situated  to  give  a  good  determination  of  the 
orbit,  the  following  elements  have  been  computed  : — 

Pbbihelion  Passage,  1871,  Judo  10,  496,  Washington  mean  time. 
Longitude  of  Perihelion,  140O  49'  13''    ) 

Longitude  Ascending  Node,         279      3    31      \   Apparent  Equinox 
Inclination  of  Orbit  Plane,  87     42    23      )  April  Z^ 

Logarithm  Perihelion  Distance,  9.82206. 

Motion  Direct. 

Computing  with  these  elements  the  Altona  observation  of  April 
9th,  the  following  differences  are  found — 

c/x  =  —  O'.S,  and  dB  =  +  O'A  : 

from  which  it  appears  that  these  elements  must  be  a  tolerable 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

When  first  discovered  the  comet  was  about  95  degrees  in  true 
anomaly  from  its  perihelion,  and  is  therefore  approaching  the 
Sun,  and  the  computations  show  that  it  is  slowly  approaching  the 
Earth.  Its  motion,  however,  in  heliocentric  longitude  is  so  small 
that  it  will  be  apparently  very  near  the  Sun.  Were  it  not  for 
this  it  might  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  after  the  next  full 
moon.  Its  distance  from  the  Earth  is  about  1.8  of  the  Sun's 
mean  distance,  and  as  it  is  easily  observed  in  the  telescope  it  is 
in  reality  a  bright  comet. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  exhibited  a  chronoscope  devised  by  Hippe, 
of  Neuchatel,  and  explained  its  application  in  the  determination 
of  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nerve-power. 

By  request,  Major  King  made  a  verbal  report 

ON     THE     CONSTEUCTION     OP     THE     BRIDGE     ACROSS     EAST     RIVER 

BETWEEN  BROOKLYN  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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6th  Meeting.  May  13,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baibd  communicated  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Butcher 

ON  two  immense  meteorites  at  conception  and  SAN  QBEQORIO, 

MEXICO. 

(  Concerning  the  subject  of  this  communication ^  see  "  The  precise  geographical 

position  of  the  large  mass  of  Meteoric  Iron  in  Northern  Mexico  [«<c.] 

btf  J.  Laubbmcb  Smith  ;   The  American  Journal  of  Science, 

3d  series,  vol,  ti.,  pp.  335-338.) 

Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  ALLEGED  HERMAPHRODITE  DESCRIBED  BY  DRS.  ACCLY, 

BLACKMAN,  AND  JACKSON. 

{This  communication  is  published  under  the  title^  ^^ Remarks  on  a  Supposed 

Case  of  Hermaphroditismt^*  in  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 

Sciences,  N,  S.,  vol.  Ixii.,  pp.  123-125,  July,lSn.) 

• 
(abbtbact.) 

Dr.  Woodward  exhibited  a  wet  preparation  of  the  generative 
organs  in  a  case  of  supposed  hermaphroditism,  and  a  plaster  cast 
of  the  same.  The  specimen  was  originally  described  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1853,  and  has 
subsequently  been  quoted  in  works  on  medical  jurisprudence  as 
one  of  hermaphroditism.  It  was  recently  presented  to  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  being  well  preserved  in  alcohol,  was  sub- 
jected to  further  dissection  and  a  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion. The  parts  supposed  to  be  ovaries  were  simply  little  masses 
of  adipose  tissue,  and  the  case  was  in  fact  merely  one  of  unde- 
scended testicle  in  an  otherwise  well-developed  male. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill  read  a  paper 

ON    THE    CHARACTERISTICS   AND    ZOOLOGICAL   RELATIONS   OP   MAN. 

(abbtbact.) 

Prof  Gill  adverted  to  the  various  beliefs  respecting  the  origin 
of  man,  contrasted  those  of  Lord  Monboddo  and  Darwin,  and 
successively  enumerated  those  characters  which  man  shared  in 
common  with  animals  generally,  and  in  addition  thereto,  with 
Vertebrates,  with  all  Mammals,  with  the  placental  mammals,  with 
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the  ''Edacable"  division  of  the  latter,  and  with  those  constituting 
the  order  Primates  and  the  suborder  Anthropoidea.  After  the 
elimination  of  those  forms  whose  structure  was  thus  shown  to  be 
successively  removed  from  his,  he  contrasted  man  in  a  final  term 
with  the  apes,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  exist  no 
structural  (morphological)  characters  which  would  be  admitted 
to  possess  more  than  family  value,  were  we  able  to  divest  our- 
selves of  personal  and  psychological  prejudices,  and  asserted  that 
such  was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  most  approved  students 
of  the  mammals.  Man's  relations  might  be  exhibited  in  a  quasi- 
genealogical  table  by  a  stem  from  the  same  common  branch  as 
the  higher  apes,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  accepted  at 
all,  such  a  table  would  express  for  the  believer  therein  the  fact 
of  a  derivation  of  man  and  the  highest  apes  from  the  same  com- 
mon and  specialized  stock. 


7th  Meeting.  May  21,  18T1. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  T.  Antisell  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  vial  of  dust  charged  with  organic  matter  from 
Bitliz,  Armenia. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  presented  a  paper 

ON  the   relative  value  op  ALASKA   TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,    AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OP  OTHER  TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS. 

(  This  article  was  published  in  full  uniier  the  title  ^^Is  Alaska  a  Paying  Invest- 
mentV^  in  Harpers^  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xliv,,  pp. 

252-257,  January,  1872.) 

(abstbact.) 

After  submitting  estimates  of  the  cost  and  value  of  Texas, 
Florida,  and  New  Mexico  (including  Arizona),  and  showing  that 
the  direct  taxes  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  value  to  the  community  at  large 
of  any  given  region,  Mr.  Dall  gave  the  following  statement  of 
items  as  the  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  present 
value  of  the  productions  of  Alaska. 
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Direct  taxes  as  established  by  law  : — 

Anuual  rental  of  seal  fishery |55|000  00 

Tax  OQ  seal  skins,  50,000  allowed  to  be  taken  bj  present 

regalatious 100,000  00 

Bon  as,  62^  cents  each,  on  saoh  skins  ....  31,250  00 

Bonus  on  oil  55  cents  per  gallon,  of  whiob  the  jield  is  esti- 
mated at  one  gallon  for  each  seal  killed      .         .         .  27,500  00 
Supplies  and  schools  to  be  furnished  to  natiyes  of  seal  islands         2,000  00 

Productions : — 

Value  of  seal  skins  above  taxes 318,750  00 

Furs  from  Yukon  district  annually 75,000  00 

Other  continental  furs 10,000  00 

Fish  and  furs  of  Sitkan  district  according  to  Maj.  TidbalPs 

Report 61,000  OO 

Annual  yield  of  sea  otter  trade,  estimated  at  one-third  the 

annual  yield  of  the  last  twenty  years                   .         .  65,000  00 

Walrus  ivory  and  oil  (1868) 7,500  00 

Salt  codfish  (10,612,000  lbs.  in  1870)          ....  754,840  00 

Cod-liver  oil  (10,000  gallons  in  1866)          ....  10,000  OO 
Whale  oil  and  bone  from  Alaskan  waters,  estimated  at  one- 
third   the  whole   Behring  Sea  catch   annually,  viz., 

466,666  lbs.  bone  and  1,179,000  gallons  oil           .         .  869,499  60 

Ice  trade 28,000  00 

Spars  and  timber 2,000  00 

Total  annual  production $2,407,339  60 

From  this  are  to  be  deducted  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Xor- 
ritory  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  various  articles,  leaving 
as  a  net  profit  over  all  expenses  of  every  description,  past  and 
present,  the  sum  of  $674,201  30  annually.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  net  profit  of  eight  per  cent. ;  while  by  similar  estimates  Florida 
pays  four  per  cent,  Texas  twejity  per  cent.,  and  New  Mexico 
less  than  nothing,  annually. 

The  total  cost  of  Alaska  up  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  is  $8,873,370  25, 
and  the  present  annual  expenses  are  $529,468  50. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hilgard,  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  verbal  commu- 
nication 

ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  CEPHALIC  VERTEBRAS. 

CThis  communication  is  published  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Advancement  o/  Science,  Twentieth  Meeting.) 
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8th  Meeting.  June  10,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tayloe  presented  a  memoir 

ON  THE  nature  AND  ORIGIN  OF  FORCE. 

( T^kis  communication  is  published  in  full  under  the  title^  "  Thoughts  on  the 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Force"  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ^  for  1870,  pp.  241-257.) 

(ABSTRACT.)  * 

The  "  Conservation  of  Force"  is  not  an  axiom,  as  it  seems  natu- 
ral to  regard  it,  but  a  corollary — dependent  on  the  coexistence  in 
all  matter  of  two  opposing  tendencies,  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Were  any  form  of  matter  absolutely  incompressible  (and  hence 
inelastic),  there  would  be  in  every  case  of  the  collision  of  such 
matter,  a  simple  destruction  of  vis  viva. 

Motion  is  not  the  only  exhibition  of  force — as  we  have  a  large 
array  of  static  forces — nor  the  measure  of  force,  since  it  is  not 
proportional  thereto,  but  follows  the  law  of  the  square  root  of  the 
power  originating  it.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  a  not  unusual  gen- 
eralization, motion  is  not  persistent,  but  may  be  destroyed,  re- 
sulting in  static  force,  and  it  may  be  created  or  produced  from 
static  force.  The  phenomena  of  so-called  "  latent  heat"  may  be 
cited  as  an  example. 

If  we  accept  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  cosmogony,  all  force 
was  originally  static ;  and  observation  shows  us  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  ever  becoming  more  and  more  kinetic,  ever  more  and  more 
equably  diffused  ;  the  tendency  being  steadily  to  what  Professor 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  designated  the  "  Dissipation  of  Energy." 
The  sum  of  the  static  or  potential,  and  of  the  kinetic  forms  of 
energy,  is  of  course  forever  constant,  or  unalterable. 

The  so-called  "vital  forces"  have  been  shown  in  recent  times 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  preexisting  store  of  purely  mechanical 
energy.  Not  only  organic  nutrition,  growth,  and  movement,  but 
the  more  subtle  processes  of  thought  and  emotion  are  maintained 
from  without,  and  are  dependent  on  material  changes  and  the 
transference  of  molecular  motion.  All  animal  power  (like  all 
mechanical  power  employed  by  man)  is  derived  ultimately  from 
the  vegetable  storehouse  of  chemical  energy ;  and  the  store  of 
static  vegetable  force  is  derived  from  the  actinism  of  the  solar 
rays. 

These  successive  transfers  of  force  through  molecular  changes 
and  movements  are  therefore  but  expressions  of  dynamic  evolu- 
tion resulting  from  the  collisions  of  gravitative  or  attractive  forces 
with  repulsive  forces,  in  the  matter  of  the  celestial  bodies.  From 
which  it  results  that  the  origin  of  all  dynamic  displays  (no  less 
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than  their  perpetual  conservation)  lies  in  the  static  affections 
either  inherent  in,  or  indelibly  stamped  upon  all  material  elements. 
The  derivative  and  convertible  forms  of  energy  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  confounded  with  the  primordial  and  immutable  forces 
resident  in  the  molecule  and  its  atoms — such  as  cohesive,  affini- 
tive, and  gravitative  tendencies  or  affections. 

If  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions  are  really  the  parents 
of  all  dynamic  energy,  it  seems  wholly  improbable  that  any  form 
of  such  attraction  or  repulsion  can  ever  be  the  offspring  of  dyna- 
mic energy.  In  other  words,  we  must  infer  that  such  exhibitions 
of  molecular  attraction  and  repulsion  as  those  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  however  seemingly  the  product  and  correlatives  of 
motion — as  of  friction  or  percussion,  of  light  or  heat,  of  chemical 
activity  or  gravitative  fall,  etc. — are  really  not  so  derived,  but  are 
to  be  regarded  as  being  only  unveiled  or  made  manifest,  from  a 
previous  condition  of  neutralization  by  a  static  equilibrium. 


9th  Meeting.  June  24,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper 

ON  asteonomioal  photoqeaphy. 

(  This  paper  is  published  under  the  titUf  "  On  the  Application  of  Photography 

to  the  Determination  of  Astronomical  Data^^*  in  the  American  Journal 

of  Science  and  Arts  (3),  voL  ii.,  pp,  25-30,  July^  1871.) 

(ABSTBACT.) 

An  account  was  given  in  this  paper  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  applying  photography  to  the  determination  of  exact 
astronomical  data.  Reference  was  made  to  the  labors  of  Messrs. 
Bond  and  De  la  Rue,  and  it  was  inferred:  (1)  that  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  observations  of  double  stars  the  photographic  method 
presents  no  advantages  over  the  direct  method  with  a  filar 
micrometer  or  heliometer ;  (2)  that  in  the  case  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  or  of  the  transit  of  a  planet,  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
are  such  as  to  give  but  little  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
photographic  method.  On  account  of  the  obvious  advantages 
which  the  photographic  method  possesses  over  the  observations 
of  contact  in  the  case  of  a  transit  of  Venus,  provided  that  the 
photographic  observations  can  be  rigorously  and  accurately  re- 
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Whence,  performing  the  integrations  and  restoring  the  value  of  h^ 
we  have 

Dr.  B.  F.  Craiq  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  fluctuations  OP  THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

(^This  paper  is  published  under  the  title^  ^^  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of 

the  Human  Body^^^  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 

(3),  vol.  ii.,pp,  330-332,  Nov.  1871.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  presented  an  essay 

ON  THE  NEW  COINAGE  OP  JAPAN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgard  read  an  essay 

ON  AN   exponential  PORMULA    HAVING   REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOLE- 
RANCE ALLOWED  AT  THE  U.  8.  MINTr 


13th  Meeting.  October  21,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Benj.  Pierce  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  heat  of  THE  SUN. 

The  author  stated  that  he  desired  to  offer  evidence  confirmatory 
of  Mr.  Lane's  views  as  to  the  gaseous  constitution  of  the  sun, 
holding  that  the  outer  limit  was  fixed  by  laws  of  heat. 

Prof  W.  Harkness  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  physical  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CORONA  OF  THE  SUN. 

(This  paper  is  published  in    Washington  Astronomical  Observations^  1869, 

Appendix  /.,  pp.  82-89.) 

Prof  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication 

ON  observations   made  on  a  journey  to  CALIFORNIA  ; 
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12th  Meeting.  October  Y,  1871. 

'    The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Prof.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  a  diagram, 

ON  A  curve  of  the  FOURTH  DEGREE. 
(T^ts  paper  is  published  in  the  Educational  Times^  vol,  xix.) 

(abstract.) 

The  curve  to  be  considered  arises  from  the  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing question,  proposed  in  one  of  the  English  annuals: 
"  T^hrough  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  a  right  line  is  drawn  cutting 
the  ellipse  in  the  points  d  and  e,  and  at  the  middle  point  of  D  £ 
an  indefinite  right  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  D  e.  It  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  form  and  area  of  the  curve  that  this  perpen- 
dicular always  touches." 

Taking  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  as  the  origin  of  coordinates, 
and  its  principal  axes  as  the  axes  of  reference,  the  equation  of 
the  perpendicular  is 

a'y  m^  -\-  {a^x  —  c')  m* -\-  b^y  m-\-  b^x  =  o / 

where  a  and  b  are  the  serai-axes  of  the  ellipse,  m  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  line  d  e  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  and 
c  =i  ae;  denoting  by  e  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse.  The  equa- 
tion of  the  curve  sought  will  be  found  by  eliminating  m  between 
the  preceding  equation  and  its  first  derivative  with  respect  to  m. 
The  result  of  such  an  elimination  was  called  by  the  older  mathe- 
maticians the  renuUant  of  the  two  equations,  and  in  the  phrase 
of  modern  algebra  it  is  called  the  eliminant.  Performing  the 
elimination  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  found  to  be — 

4  a«6y  +  (8  a<r2  +  20  a^(^x  —  c^)  %« +  4  r  {a^x  —  (?)^  =  o,     (1 ) 

Putting  h  =  ae^f  and  solving  for  y  we  find, 

y  =  ^f^{x/T^x/hT^x)^{^s/T^i/irfrx)^   (2); 

where  the  npper  and  lower  signs  in  the  radical  expressions  must 
be  taken  together. 

This  elegant  form  for  the  value  of  y  follows  from  this  fact, 
that  in  the  solution  of  (1)  the  terms  in  x  retain  a  cubic  form 
through  two  successive  reductions.    Equation  (2)  shows  the  form 

of  the  curve.     It  is  confined  to  the  limits  j;  ==  -f-  7i,  and  x  =  —  ~ ; 

o 

and  has  double  points  for  these  values  of  x.  If  we  denote  the 
area  of  the  curve  by  a,  we  have 

4  b  /*/*  /  \i   /  \  ' 

--A  =  j      {yh+\/h-\-Sx),    (^3\/A— l/A+SxjVx 

—J      (%/A— v/A~+TJ)-    (^^s/h  +  s/h+Tx)  dx. 
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Whence,  performing  the  integrations  and  restoring  the  value  of  h^ 
we  have 

Dr.  B.  F.  Craig  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

(^This  paper  is  published  under  the  titUy  *^  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of 

the  Human  Body,**  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 

(3),  vol.  ii.tpp.  330-332,  Nov.  1871.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  presented  an  essay 

ON  THE  NEW  COINAGE  OF  JAPAN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  read  an  essaj 

ON  AN    EXPONENTIAL  FORMULA   HAVING   REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOLE- 
RANCE ALLOWED  AT  THE  U.  S.  MINTr 


13th  Meeting.  October  21,  18Y1. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Benj.  Pierce  read  a  paper 

ON  the  heat  of  the  SUN. 

The  author  stated  that  he  desired  to  offer  evidence  confirmatory 
of  Mr.  Lane^s  views  as  to  the  gaseous  constitution  of  the  sun, 
holding  that  the  outer  limit  was  fixed  by  laws  of  heat. 

Prof  W.  Harkness  made  a  communication 

ON  the  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CORONA  OF  THE  SUN. 

(This  paper  is  published  in    Washington  Astronomical  Observations^  1869, 

Appendix  /.,  pp.  82-89.) 

Prof  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication 

ON  observations   MADE  ON  A  JOURNEY  TO  CALIFORNIA  ; 
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this  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  rain-fall  maps  published  bj  the 
Smithsonian  Institation. 


14th  Meeting.  Noyembeb  4,  18*71. 

Vice-President  W.  B.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  annnal  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  the 
Chairman  announced  the  order  of  proceedings  for  the  evening  as 
determined  on  bj  the  general  committee.  As  the  result  of  the 
election,  Professor  Joseph  Henry  was  unanimously  re-elected 
President ;  Generals  J.  K.  Barnes  and  M.  C.  Meios,  and 
Messrs.  Hiloard  and  Taylor,  Yice- Presidents ;  Hon.  Peter 
Parker,  Treasurer ;  Doctors  Gill  and  Craig,  Secretaries ;  and 
the  following  were  elected  members  at  large  of  the  General 
Committee : — 

S.  F.  Baird,  a.  Hall, 

T.  L.  Casey,  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  T.  A.  Jenkins, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  S.  Newcomb, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 

No  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  been  made,  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  annual  address  of  the  President 
was  necessarily  deferred  until  a  subsequent  meeting  on  account 
of  his  absence  from  the  city. 
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15th  Meeting.  November  18,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  delivery  of  the  annual  address 
of  the  President. 

(This  Address  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 

volume.) 

A  letter  to  Professor  Henry  from  Dr.  Bessels  was  read,  dated 
on  board  the  Polaris,  August  16th,  giving  some  account  of  the 
scientific  operations  of  the  North  Pole  Expedition  up  to  that 
date. 

Prof  W.  Harrness  read  a  paper 

ON  THE    SPECTRUM    OF  ENCKE^S    COMET,  AND    THE  APPEARANCE    OF 

TUTTLE'S  COMET. 

(  This  paper  is  essentially  as  published  in  Washington  Astronomical  Observa- 

tionsy  1870,  Appendix  II. ^  pp.  25-40.) 

Dr.  JB.  F.  Craig  made  a  communication 

ON  apothecaries'  weights  and  measures. 


1  6th  Meeting.  December  2,  1871. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper 

on  the  astronomical  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting 

medium  in  SiPACE. 

{This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  (3),  vol.  It.  pp.  404-408,  Dec.  1871.) 

Prof.  W.  Harrness  made  a  verbal  communication  regarding 
some  singular  results  that  he  had  lately  arrived  at  by  the  study 
of  the  spectrum  of  Encke's  comet. 

{The  substance  of  this  communication  will  be  found  in  Washington  Astronomi- 
cal Observations,  1870,  Appendix  IL^  pp.  25-49.) 
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Mr.  Joseph  Henry  read  an  eulogy 

ON  THE   LIFE  AND   SGlENTiFIO   LABORS  OF  THE   LATE   ALEXANDER 

DALLAS  BAGIIE, 

who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  scientific  club  from  which 
this  society  took  its  origin. 

{This  Eulogy  is  published  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1870,  Appendix  ^  pp,  90-106.) 


17th  Meeting.  December  16,  18Y1. 

The  President  in  the  £Jhair. 
Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  westward  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

(This  paper  is  published  under  the  title^  ^*The  Advance  of  Population  in  the 
United  States,*^  in  Scribner\'i  Monthlt/  Maijazine^  vol,  iw.,  pp,  214-218, 

June,  1872.) 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  read  a  paper 

ON    THE   APPEARANCE    OF    ENCKE's   COMET  , AS   SEEN   AT    HARVARD 

COLLEGE  OBSERVATORY. 

(The  substance  of  this  communicnlion  will  be  published  in  the  Annals  of  the 

Harvard  College  Observatory.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  comrannication 

ON    THE    LOCUS   OF   THE   POINT   OP    EQUAL   ILLUMINATION    BY  TWO 
UNEQUAL  LIGHTS  TREATED  BY  THE  QUATERNION  ANALYSIS. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  read   a   letter  from  Mr.   S.  A.  King, 
aeronaut,  of  Boston, 

ON  THE  AERIAL  CURRENTS  OBSERVED  IN  FIFTY  BALLOON 

ASCENSIONS. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Mr.  King  for  his 
communication. 
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ftfi»  that  I  Ei&Te  niarfli» ;  fta<i  Euive  t&e-  bi^a-*^  fteTswitb.  to  p«ns:$eat 
St  Cvr  70 ar  aww^pCAn^w,  Tlie  Lih«>r  of  comptlfTigr  t&Lj  table  [p-f . 
^6,  37  J  tuu  Exen  eoQ:ixderafi)£e^  f->win^2^  t(!>  t&e  «£«§aiIto^  iLoJiaare-  »>f 
tke  ac<:f>aeLtf  that  luhve  Iwen  pvbCLih.^^  aod  ti>  t&eir  beings  s»  jioa 
wen  onder^Utod^  seattersd  tiLinaag b.  h:aB.dr«iib  of  Bewspa|)«f9v  11^ 
lyresetht  taMe  coflxpirues  bst  shoot  dfliT  aseeasiooj :  if  tfiM*  S^efelT 
deem  it  desirable,  bowerer^  I  s&oriiLil  be  p£ei;sed  t^  esmpfete  t&is. 
worrk,  hj  addcoi^,  at  some  fotare  time,  smilar  tab-les  for  tlbe  iv- 
mainder  of  mj  roja^es. 

It  woald  afford  me  great  aaSi^actloa  to  learn  that  jo«  deem 
this  bamble,  and  aa  I  beliere  norel  cootnbatioa  t(>  meteor»Iogj 
wortbj  of  joor  acceptance. 

Respectfallj, 

Saxl.  X.  Ki3(G,  Aeronaot,  of  Boston. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  bj  Mr.  Abbe  : — 
lo  laying  tbis  commanication  before  joq  I  mar  state  tbat  I 
bare  examined  Mr.  King's  Table  of  Fiftj  Balloon  Tojages,  and 
bare  formed  tbe  following  synopsis,  sbowing  bow  many  times 
eacb  current  bas  been  recorded : — 

cocwn,  »ol  or-raiaL 

Calm 9 

From  the  north 6 

•'        DortheA-t S 

"       east 8 

**        toatbeant 9 

**        tooth 12 

•*        loathwp^t 20 

**       wett 16 

•*       northwest 17 

Total 105 
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In  this  table  each  current  is  counted  once,  and  a  decided  pre- 
dominance of  westerly  currents  is  evident.  This  is  in  part  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  ascensions  are  made  bj  preference  only 
in  settled  pleasant  weather,  t.  e.  on  the  front  side  of  an  advancing 
area  of  high  barometer.  Ascensions  are,  however,  also  made 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  when  on  our  Atlantic  coast  the  sum- 
mer  afternoon  sea  breeze  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
easterly  winds  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  air. 

Mr.  King's  table  gives  the  currents  in  the  order  of  their  super- 
position, beginning  with  the  surface  wind,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
an  upper  current  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  lowest  or  surface 
wind — such  generally  deviate  but  90° -IBS''  from  each  other. 
The  ascensions  have  rarely  exceeded  ten  thousand  feet  in  alti- 
tude, and  thus  can  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  only  the 
lower  system  of  currents  that  precede  extended  storms. 

From  seven  balloon  ascensions  made  on  July  4, 1871,  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  United  States,  I  have  deduced  the  velocity  of 
the  upper  currents  as  about  four  times  that  of  the  surface  wind 
then  prevailing. 


18th  Meeting.  January  13,  18Y2. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Harkness  read  a  paper 

ON   THE    DENSITY   OP   THE    HYPOTHETICAL    RESISTING   MEDIUM    IN 

SPACE. 

{This  communication  is  published  in  Washington  Astronomical  Observations, 

1870,  Appendix  IL,  pp.  33-38.) 

Mr.  T.  Gill  read  a  communication 

ON  THE  TAPIR  OF  THE  ANDES  AND  ITS  ALLIED  FORMS. 

Mr.  R.  D.  CuTTS  presented  a  paper 

ON  THE  MISAPPLICATION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAti  TERMS,  AS  BEARING 
ESPECIALLY  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
FISHERY  RIGHT  TREATIES. 
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(abstract.) 

Keference  was  made  to  the  geueral  misapplication,  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  term  "creek"  to  fresh  water  streams  and  rivulets ; 
to  the  long  international  dispute  as  to  the  point  where  the  Rhine 
terminated,  and  especially  to  the  authoritative  determination  of 
the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

Under  the  late  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  made  principally  with  a  view  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  in-shore  fisheries,  a  Joint  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  coasts  of  the  North  American  British 
colonies  and  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the  36th  parallel, 
being  over  6000  miles  of  coast,  including  indentations,  and  to 
designate  the  ''rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers."  These  were 
to  be  reserved  from  the  common  liberty  of  fishing,  while  ^'bays^ 
harbors,  and  creeks"  were  free.  Here  was  an  immense  field 
opened  for  the  discussion  and  international  interpretation  of  the 
above  terms.  The  commissioners  were  directed  to  examine  each 
"p/ace"  which  could  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  a  ''river," 
and  if  decided  to  be  a  river,  then  to  agree  upon  a  line  which 
should  mark  the  outer  limit  of  its  mouth.  The  number  of  "places" 
presented  for  examination  on  the  Provincial  coasts  was  167.  and 
54  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  105  were  de- 
clared to  be  rivers,  and  their  mouths  were  designated  on  official 
charts.  The  Commission  was  in  existence  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  1855  to  1866,  although,  owing  to  the  late  civil  war,  only 
about  five  years  were  strictly  devoted  to  the  duty  assigned  it. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
was  expressed.  Some  were  reconciled,  and  in  others  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  an  umpire,  under  the  authority  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  U.  S.  Surveyor  attached  to  the  Commission,  the  exam- 
inations on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  principally  con- 
ducted by  me,  and  it  frequently  occurred  that  special  reports  and 
long  discussions  became  necessary  as  to  the  right  of  this  or  that 
^' place"  to  be  designated  by  this  or  that  term.  The  designations 
found  on  the  maps  and  charts  were  not  considered  as  definitive 
authority.  The  only  rule  which  we  could  adopt  was  that  pre- 
scribed by  international  law,  that  terms  employed  in  treaties 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  definition  given  of  them 
by  the  science  to  which  they  belonged. 

To  show  what  divergence  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  the 
discussion  of  such  apparently  simple  questions,  it  may  be  stated 
that  inlets  of  the  sea,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  were  called 
"rivers"  by  one  party  and  "creeks"  by  the  other;  that  "bays" 
of  large  size  were  claimed  as  the  "mouths  of  rivers"  on  the 
ground  that  streams,  injconsiderable  in  size,  emptied  into  them ; 
and  that  a  "river"  was  not  only  an  inland  current  of  fresh  water, 
but  was  one  also  when  the  inlet  owed  its  waters  almost  entirely 
to  the  sea. 
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Of  the  many  questions  which  arose,  however,  the  most  impor- 
tant was  in  regard  to  the  line  which  should  mark  the  outer  limit 
of  the  River  St  Lawrence.  During  the  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded the  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  the  British 
Ooyemment  indirectly  claimed  that  the  mouth  of  that  river  was 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Rozier  to  the  Island  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  thence  to  the  Mingan  Islands  on  the  north  shore,  and 
until  very  lately  the  Gazetteers  and  many  maps  have  assigned  to 
it  the  same  relative  position.  The  British  Commissioner  under 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  presented  a  claim  to  the  same  line  which, 
if  it  had  been  yielded  to,  would  have  excluded  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  from  a  part  of  the  sea  more  extensive  than  the 
Baysof  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  put  together. 
To  meet  this  claim,  the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  was  exam- 
ined, and  an  argument  prepared,  based  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
inland  current  of  fresh  water ;  the  parallelism  or  divergence  of 
the  banks ;  the  freshets  and  their  effects,  the  tides  and  currents ; 
and  the  depth,  specific  gravity,  and  coldness  of  the  water  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  which 
showed  that  the  river  and  its  month  terminated  perhaps  at  Red 
Island  Bank,  and  certainly  at  Pr.  de  Monts.  The  area  embraced 
within  the  two  lines  claimed  respectively  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  contained  over  10,000  square  miles  of  sea, 
valuable  for  its  fisheries. 

The  British  Commissioner  finally  yielded,  and  the  outer  limit 
of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  established  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Pr.  de  Monts  to  Cape  Chatte.  The  waters  between  that 
line  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti  constitute  the  northwest  arm  of 
the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence. 


19th  Meeting.  January  27,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  WooDWABi)  made  some  remarks 

ON  THE  desirability  OP  REPRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC OBJECTS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  OP  MAGNIFIED  MICROSCOPICAL 
PREPARATIONS,  IN  A  PERMANENT  FORM  BY  SOME  PHOTO-MEGHAN- 
lOAL  BIETHOD. 
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(abstract.) 

Like  M.  Alexander  Agassiz,*  he  had  recently  tried  both  the 
Woodbury  process,  practised  by  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  No.  1003 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Albertype  method,  used  by 
Mr.  E.  Bierstadt,  No.  902  Broadway,  New  York.  The  first  had 
reproduced  a  negative  representing  an  ovule  in  situ  in  a  mamma- 
lian ovary  magnified  400  diameters,  and  had  furnished  an  edition 
of  five  hundred  copies  of  excellent  quality  and  great  uniformity. 
These  prints  were  cheaper  and  handsomer,  as  well  as  more  per- 
manent, than  silver  prints,  but  like  them  required  careful  mount- 
ing on  good  stiff  card-board.  Mr.  Bierstadt  had  furnished  proofs 
by  his  method  from  a  negative  representing  a  section  of  mammary 
cancer,  also  magnified  400  diameters.  These  proofs  were  quite 
equal  to  the  Woodbury  prints,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
on  flexible  paper  suitable  for  binding.  If  the  edition  should  turn 
out  to  be  equal  to  the  proofs,  this  method  would  certainly  be  the 
more  desirable  one,  and  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  trustworthy  representations  of  scientiflc  objects. 
Dr.  Woodward  then  exhibited  the  illustrations  above  referred  to. 


Mr.  Henrt  presented  a  report  ftrom  Mr.  E.  J.  Farquhar 

ON  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

t 

Mr.  B.  F.  Craig  made  some  remarks 

ON  THERMOMETERS  ; 

exhibiting  a  number  of  instruments  of  different  kinds. 


20th  Meeting.  February  5,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Billings  read  a  paper 

ON  SOME  MINUTE  FUNGI, 

illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and  specimens. 

*  Application  of  Pbotographj  to- iUoBtrations  of  Nataral  Historj,  by 
Alexander  AgMsix.  r 
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(abstract. ) 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  system  of  classification  of  the 
microscopic  faiigi  at  present  in  nse,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  system  is  in  many  respects  imperfect,  and  can  only 
be  iniproved  by  learning  the  life  history  of  these  organisms. 
Various  forms  of  culture  apparatus  and  growing  slides  were  ex- 
hibited, including  those  of  Hallier,  De  Bury,  Maddox,  and  the 
speaker. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  propagation  of  bacteria  were  explained, 
and  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, being  a  repetition  of  those  described  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bastiau, 
were  exhibited.  These  results  did  not  correspond  with  those 
giTen  by  Dr.  Bastian.  Solutions  of  tnrnip  placed  in  tubes  sealed 
while  boiling  were  allowed  to  cool,  and  were  then  reheated — by 
sets  of  three— to  100^  120^  140^  160%  180%  200%  210'.  220% 
and  240'  F.  respectively.  No  signs  of  change  or  Vtle  appeared 
in  the  tubes  heated  to  180^  and  upwards.  The  fluid  in  a  part  of 
the  tubes  not  heated  to  180^  became  turbid  from  bacteria.  The 
results  of  attempts  to  cultivate  bacteria  in  various  forms  of  growing 
slides  and  on  different  substrata  were  shown.  In  no  case  could 
development  into  Hypho-  or  Physo-mycetous  forms  be  considered 
as  proven.  It  is  probable  that  the  microzymes  include  things  of 
Tery  diverse  origin,  properties  and  powers  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  any  power  of  the  microscope  at 
oar  command. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Ceaio  submitted  two  thermometers  of  new  pattern, 
and  explained 

A  METHOD  OF  YEBIFYINQ  WITH  EXACTNESS  THE  INDICATIONS  Ol'  A 

THERMOMETER. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  stated  certain  views  entertained  by  himself 
on  the  subject  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  promising  a  more  elaborate 
communication  at  an  early  date. 


21sT  Meeting.  February  24,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  presented  a  communication 

on  the  auror^v. 


44  Mnuass  «ir  m 

iio4i>ttj  n  tih)«  naittbtr  n^id  IbrillliliiJiBKj  *A  aoii^MnH  dijfi&ajnss,  wd  of 
tbe  |rr«!at  diftTaaiki«» — otf  £CrT<einiB  iioniiidiin&nl  uok** — Sr\M|aB(e9)iJlT  mttiaiacd 

i{>SMT«f  caa  LurdHj  be  tmp^ji&ijd  t«Q>  (txtiicsML  kbTiiii;^-  kd  iu>  a  qncstkMi 
whinher  exin^terrt^tfJd  C3tau«r  im  s^  iTct^aia  otf  eoffioakal  dast  or 
jinMi^/iu  rine'd  (iflmllMr  to  tL«  Ato^it  said  X<Q>Tefli&liiieir  tm^  of  me- 
UiftT*)  mi^a  D'O'l  b(ef  ey>Qce?ii:«d  ia  due  p&ft«xo>iiQiiea)«o>ot.  br  bein^  pell- 
et sc::ai'Jj  gntz^  hj  our  p!la2i«t  or  iu  acaMifpl^ff^^— 4raiftsic<^  tiie 
dL>tfrbarg«  of  elecinczl  hnnsb^t^ — die  recent  euAbor&se  Memoir  of 
Fr*A,  LoTerBDg  oo  Aaror&s  vas  eonsolted  wiab  moeh  interest,  to 
ft<^  what  M^hv,  if  aoj,  niigiit  be  tbivwn  upon  me  xpecolation  bj 
Lis  careful i J  tabolatied  resaSt^ 

As  tbe  »iimiiuii^  ap  of  a  larsre  number  of  local  obtserrations, 
two  indepecdent  tables,  da&iified  by  months,  are  giren ;  tbe  first 
table  bein^  derired  from  catalogoes  reaching  back  some  575  jean 
from  1864,  and  embracing  an  aggregate  of  9S^  obserratioDS ; 
and  tbe  second  or  eupplementarr  table  cohering  aboat  50  jfare. 
reaching  down  to  1^C!$.  and  embracing  an  aggne^te  of  :349'7 
olijfe nr at ioDS  (amoanting  together  to  12,3S2  obserrations)  :  both 
show  when  presented  graph icalij  the  same  characteristics,  namelj, 
two  rerj  notable  maxima  of  fireqaencT,  in  March  and  October, 
and  one  verj  remarkable  minimum  in  June — tbe  second  minimum 
in  December  being  maeh  less  marked.  Bj  plotting  a  third  cnrre 
giring  the  sammation  of  tbe  two  carres,  this  is  still  more  clearlj 
preSit'Dtc*d  :  tbe  total  maxima  of  March  and  October  being  re- 
ff|>ectivelj  1436  and  1341 ;  and  the  two  minima  of  Jane  and 
December  being  respectively  455  and  1090. 

Mairan  in  1754,  from  a  tabnlated  catalogue  of  1441  auroras, 
efftirnated  tbe  number  occurring  at  our  perihelion  (in  the  earij 
part  of  January),  as  Ixring  about  seven  times  that  at  our  aphelion 
(in  the  early  part  of  July).  Prof.  Lovering,  however,  from  his 
much  larger  coliection,  has  pointed  out  that  the  two  minima  agree 
very  nearly  with  our  solstices,  and  the  two  maxima  with  our  equi- 
noxffS.  The  great  minimum  of  Jane  occurs  when  our  nights  are 
shortest ;  bat  after  making  due  allowance  for  this,  there  is  still  a 
very  marked  deficiency  observable. 

Plotting  in  a  corresponding  manner  the  monthly  frequency  of 
meii'oric  displays,  in  three  separate  curves,  representing,  first,  an 
aggregate  of  1358  observations  collected  by  Biot  from  the  Chinese 
annals  (reaching  back  considerably  beyond  tbe  Christian  era) ; 
secondly  a  table  of  Arago,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  813  ob- 
servationB  of  noted  fire-balls ;  and  thirdly,  a  table  of  Baumbaur, 
of  aerolites  and  fire-balls  observed  previous  to  1845,  amounting 
to  an  aggregate  of  767,  we  sec  that  while  there  is  a  rough  cor- 
rcHpondency  in  these  three  curves,  they  show  apparently  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  curves  of  aurora  frequency. 
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The  inference  deducible,  therefore,  from  this  brief  and  hasty 
Bur?ey  is  that  no  indication  is  afforded  by  Prof.  Lovering's  results, 
of  an  extra-terrestrial  matter  playing  any  part  in  the  auroral  dis- 
charge ;  and  that  we  must  regard  the  phenomenon  as  a  terrestrial 
one,  notwithstanding  the  reach  of  400  and  500  miles,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  luminous  beams. 


Following  this  communication,  remarks  were  made  as  follows : — 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  thought  that  the  frequency  of  auroras  had 
a  simple  relation  to  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  radius 
vector.  Auroras  occur  most  frequently  when  the  earth  is  most 
rapidly  approaching  to  or  receding  from  the  sun — that  is,  at  times 
when  the  radius  vector  is  most  rapidly  changing  its  length.  To 
illnstrate  this  view  Mr.  Elliott  presented  a  table  comparing  by 
months  the  frequency  of  auroras,  with  the  monthly  differences  in 
the  logarithms  of  the  earth's  radius  vector.  The  monthly  periods 
of  maximum  frequency  of  auroras  being  in  March  and  October, 
while  the  periods  of  the  most  rapid  increment  and  decrement  of 
the  logarithm  of  the  radius  vector  were  likewise  respectively  in 
the  months  of  March  and  October. 

The  data  employed  by  Mr.  Elliott  to  show  the  frequency  of 
auroras  embraced  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  observations,  as 
given  in  the  general  catalogue  of  auroras  published  by  Professor 
Lovering. 

Mr.  C.  Abbe  stated  that  he  had  lately  carefully  studied  the  valu- 
able tables  of  Prof.  Lovering,  and  had,  moreover,  during  the  past 
year,  systematically  collated  all  the  observations  of  auroras  ac- 
cessible to  him,  with  the  tri-daily  weather  charts  of  the  Army 
Signal  Office,  and  had  arrived  at  a  firm  conviction  that  the  aurora 
stood  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere ;  that,  in  fact,  although  its  ultimate  cause  might  be  ever 
acting — might  be  cosmical,  and  might  therefore  be  subject  to 
periods  of  one,  eleven,  and  fifty-five  years — yet  on  the  other  hand 
that  cause  could  not  produce  its  visible  effect,  the  aurora,  except 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  that  therefore 
certain  remarkable  relations  existed  between  auroral  phenomena 
and  terrestrial  storms,  &c.,  some  of  the  details  of  which  he  then 
briefly  indicated. 


'JQt.  ^.  ?Nfti?€0»f£  tiioi^t'  tite  d^kaiitie^^  of  pacalisctic  jdetenxii- 
Mititms  T^ofi^rtiLi  tiit^estrittai^  of  ti*e.  eievAtioo  of  Jcsracal^treamsiB 

tiM  :irrili3<i  oU?<frYali(f«*i^  utii  tudioatiitg  lOiitdioTerltM;:  mites  Hb 
:T^^$ctrai  It'  liit*  uibuJEiii^tl  monthly  frttpi^atn',  asairrtyrias-were.iiHiiii^ 
■4t^v  beiw^^ii  h  and  U»  <v\;iiKxk.  tiit^  iA<t\  tiiat  tii««'ii<nrFB  :fell  iin 
Wili^jiii  iiuti%'  tin-  muiitb.^  of  dmtt  aMtl  Huiy  in  the  nortiisni 
cuumTi«:5s  tiii^iii  of  iuwff  ttix-oiint  fiortiiie  .small  iiimiiKTOf  airmxiiB 

U^^U  hi  XUlfi^  IlfOUti£&. 

iiin  Of  IWD  oec»3iiiti^  PtoT.  !HeiiTT.  witli  otiiers,  bad  attempted  tto 
Dbiuid  till'  puru]iiu\  oT  notable  Biid  ciiamcieTistie  anroruB,  but  wiiite 
ii  U*:*liiiiw  truuld,  of  couT«e.  be  iii58i|nied  from  tb«^  aiigleB ^jivsn  ^iy 
tiuy  iwu  olwwvers,  «t)  uium  bb  e  ihiTd  bbservation  wiw&  cnmbinfifi 
iiunre  wik^  ttt>  accord .  end  no  paralbis  possible.  In  addition  ttD 
tilt'  wnu«tMfiiin\v  of  tlie  niontbh  immlMrrF  from  tiic  cbang'ed  kn^riiB 
^f  tilt*  <5v«i)in|r*:.  ii  apficaTcd  tiiat  hd  alb^wance  bad  li«flii  madefe* 
tilt*  tfe«eni|re  oioudiii<5*>»s  of  nifriitb.  whiob  would  ako  iie  found  tto 
ilmve  at)  unnuul  law,  and  tbe  oniisaion  of  whicli  would  introdnw 
^uoUktrr  olmmnt:  oi  uncunaint^  and  «ouTife  of  error  in  comjiaiihig 
j^uutbly  nmuburb. 

^  r  J .  JiIi:Mr3'  «aid  tbat  i\i^  pbrniomena  nf  ihf  aurnrB  wnrr  rri- 
^uuUy  iilofiifHrui.  and  u^  hucL  tiitire  wtrre  two  fatrtf  t<»  foimidtirr: 
jirdt ,  tiiiv  ^iUtetrifal  dwclmrjEr^  :  and  «^t!inid,  tbf  niurrflr  illuniTnarit»fl 
:l>y  tbi*  diijtibarjn  He  Imd.  dur'tn^  a  ^wit  to  liafc*  Superior  u  fvw 
^♦J4i»rt  a)i:«.Mnip^u-Ujd  un  e3:p*iriuieiri  in  wiiidi  a  iHtam  nf  tbc*  aurcfrail 
ii^irt,  tr^ntJMiriraUid  by  u  *^nmli  coneiuTt  mrrrar,  ftill  on  a  jmiKn*  on 
v'bkuil  xi'^Te  i%iti#»^r*^  vrrtn,«!j  wruL  saljihai.f  «f  qumin<i.  and  vliidki 
^^3^*ti(UW  vi.siliW  tw-  ill  ti»e  expfrrmentf  Trrii  tbt-  same  inr slide 
Vk'f'iliiijf  \v:b%n]  iliuajr.uii.t.«d  by  a  di^diar^e -of  •el(un;r»c.:ry. 

Jlf  Jbad  n^kio  jma.de  .aai  c^bm^TatJcoi  cm  libe  •effwn  prcid  »w<^  hv  lie 
*,vj.t'**^ru  '<^  tUe  u>i«-idle  ^A  n  piilranciiDHiKr,  one  end  (»f  i.l>e  wire  of 
)»jbk*jb  w^  ^'.vtju<t^.M.^  irhi  tibe  irjLi«r  pij>e?..  ii>d  ti>f  ciber  iriili 
lAie  |ca*  ^i^^***  'f/  ti>e  ^-jly.  la  tb-e  frblbhk^u  ciif  iht  a.urcvra^  oa 
-<Mit  o^i^sntiii'hf/ti  xh^  ij^t*ndh  wag  d^fl^^tid  5^^,  iL©(3  was  <-»ti1t  fctc^j^ied 
i/y  Xw<j  j/iu^  |;J4i/^  «t  ihU  d-e^ref  to  prexeiit  fonber  molioa. 

o^^k  \Am^m  wiikilu  Una  w'mhh  h<mum  of  Wa&hizigton. 
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From  these  resalts  it  would  appear  that  the  aurora  acts  indact- 
ively  in  the  same  way  as  a  discharge  of  electricity  acts. 

Mr.  Theo  Gill  made  a  communication 

OA  A  TUNNY  N£W  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COAST. 


22d  Meeting.  March  9,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  a  communication 

ON  THE   USE   OF   MONOCHROMATIC   SUNLIGHT   AS  AN   AID   TO   HIGH 

POWER  DEFINITION. 

{nu  paper  U  published  in  full  in  the  American  Naturalist^  1872,  August, 

vol.  vi,  p,  354.) 

(abstract.) 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Woodward  recounted  the  various  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  employ  monochromatic  sunlight  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  claimed  that 
sunlight  passed  through  a  solution  of  the  ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper,  as  first  recommended  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  affords  especial  advantages  for  the  definition 
of  difficult  lined  tests,  such  as  Amphiplema  pellucida,  and  the 
Noberts  plate.  Several  convenient  methods  of  applying  this 
mode  of  illumination  to  microscopical  objects  were  given  in  detail. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  made  some  remarks 

ON  THE  AURORA  OF  FEBRUARY  4TH. 

He  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  accounts 
had  been  received  of  the  aurora  borealis  of  February  4th  having 
been  observed  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  also  in  Egypt 
and  India.  He  had  previously  mentioned  the  account  he  had 
received  of  its  appearance  in  Texas,  and  had  now  to  ad*d  that  it 
had  likewise  been  seen  in  California.  It  appeared  thus  to  have 
extended  successively  over  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  now  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  vessels  at  sea  between  Europe  and  America,  in  order 
to  learn  whether  the  phenomenon  had  been  continuous. 
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The  magnetic  variation  was  observed  bj  Prof.  Quimby  at 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  throughout  the  day  and 
evening.  The  greatest  distorbaDces,  reaching  5°  of  declination, 
were  observed  between  12  and  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  auroral  display  was  at  its  height  in  England,  while  the  dis- 
turbances were  far  loss  marked  in  the  evening,  when  the  phenom- 
enon occupied  the  entire  southern  sky  at  the  place  of  observation. 

Mr.  Henry  explained  that  greater  deflections  might  be  ex- 
pected from  electric  currents  on  one  side  of  the  magnet,  than 
when  taking  place  on  both  sides,  when  the  fluctuations  would  only 
be  produced  by  diffeiences. 

Mr.  HiLGARD  also  read  an  account  of  auroral  phenomena  vis- 
ible between  the  observer  and  the  horizon  in  the  background, 
reported  by  an  observer  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps  in  Indiana- 
polis, confirmatory  of  similar  observations  reported  by  Simpson, 
Lesley,  and  others. 

Mr.  Powell  took  the  present  occasion  to  report  an  appear- 
ance of  the  same  character,  witnessed  by  himself. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  then  made  some 

REMARKS   ON  THE   STRUCTURAL   GEOLOGY  OP  THE   VALLEY  OF  THE 

COLORADO  OP  THE  WEST. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Yallcy  of  the  Colorado  lies  but  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  where  short  mountain  ranges 
rise  out  of  the  plain.  Proceeding  up  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado 
.past  the  Virgin  to  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  we  find  that 
the  country  to  the  north  is  elevated  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  lower  plain.  The  boundary 
separating  the  plain  below  from  the  country  above,  is  marked  by 
a  line  of  cliflfs  stretching  across  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  in 
many  places  vertical  for  hundreds  of  feet,  and  in  passing  from  the 
plain  below  to  the  country  above,  these  so  obstruct  the  way  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  search  for  some  pass  by  which  the  ascent 
can  be  made,  and  such  pas.ses  are  infrequent 

His  remarks  were  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  valley  lying 
between  this  line  of  cliflfs  and  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

This  region  lies  from  five  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea.  On  the  east,  the  rim  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado 
is  set  with  snow-clad  mountains,  rising  from  eight  to  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
mountains  and  plateaus  rising  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet. 
The  grand  anticlinal  folds  cross  this  portion  of  the  valjey  from 
east  to  west.  The  most  northern  of  these  is  marked  by  the  east- 
em  Uintah  Mountains.  This  range,  well  defined  on  the  west, 
extends  to  the  east  across  Green  River  until  it  becomes  involved 
with  the  profound  transverse  poles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  up-turned  axis  of  the  second  pole  crosses  the  Yalley  of  the 
Colorado  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
and  Green,  and  is  lost  in  the  Wasatch  plateau  in  the  west.  Its 
eastern  extension  has  been  examined  to  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  river.  The  up-turned  axis  of  the  third  fold  crosses 
the  valley  along  a  line  a  little  south  of  the  Colorado-Chiquito. 
If  the  first  fold  had  been  lifted  up  without  denudation  pari  passu ^ 
its  summit  would  be  about  2Y,000  feet  above  what  is  now  the  bed 
of  the  river,  or  about  32,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Under  the  same  supposed  conditions,  the  summit  of  the  second 
fold  would  be  about  22,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
the  third  fold  about  32,500  feet. 

This  region  is  also  traversed  by  folds,  the  axes  of  which  are  in 
lines  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  These  folds  have 
displaced  the  strata  from  50  to  1500  feet;  are  variable  in  length, 
the  shortest  observed  being  about  12  miles,  the  longest  about  110, 
and  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Powell  then  discovered  and  discnssed  the  system  of 
drainage  that  would  have  obtained  had  these  folds  been  lifted  up 
simultaneously  and  without  denudation,  until  the  displacement 
of  the  formations  was  completed. 

He  then  explained  the  system  of  drainage  actually  found.  This 
led  to  a  classification  of  the  valleys  or  lines  of  drainage. 

Valleys  have  been  observed  to  occur  running  in  a  direction 
along  the  synclinal  axis  of  folds;  others  along  the  anticlinal  axes. 
Other  valleys  were  observed  running  in  a  direction  with  the  folds, 
but  located  between  the  up-turned  and  down-turned  axes.  The 
slope  on  the  side  next  to  the  anticlinal  axis  conforming  in  a  gen- 
eral way  with  the  dip  of  the  formations.  The  slope  on  the  side 
next  to  the  synclinal  axis  was  usually  found  more  abrupt,  and 
4 
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marked  by  a  line  of  cliffs  in  which  are  exposed  nearly  vertical 
sections  of  formations  denuded  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Most  of  the  larger  valleys  of  this  region  are  of  this  character. 
These  are  called  paraclinal  valleys.  This  gives  three  classes  of 
valleys  having  a  general  direction  the  same  as  that  of  the  folds, 
all  called  longitudinal  valleys.  Still  other  valleys  were  found 
cutting  across  folds.  These  were  called  diaclinal.  Others  were 
found  running  in  a  direction  against  the  dip  of  the  rocks  and 
entering  into  anticlinal  or  paraclinal  valleys.  These  were  called 
contraclinal. 

Valleys  were  also  found  running  with  the  dip  of  the  formations, 
and  called  concliual.  So  three  classes  of  valleys  were  found 
having  a  general  direction  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  folds, 
and  all  called  transverse  valleys.  And  the  three  classes  of  lon- 
gitudinal valleys,  with  the  three  classes  of  transverse  valleys, 
were  designated  as  simple  valleys.  Other  valleys  were  found 
which  in  parts  of  their  courses  might  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
classes,  and  in  other  parts  to  some  other  class.  These  were  called 
complex  valleys.  And  again,  valleys  were  found  having  their 
main  course  simple  or  complex,  and  having  lateral  valleys  be- 
longing to  other  classes.     Tiiese  were  called  compound  valleys. 

The  Yalley  of  the  Colorado  itself  is  formed  by  the  coalescing 
of  two  or  more  distinct  systems  of  drainage.  And  this  was 
called  a  Grand  Yalley.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  proposed 
classification  was  made,  as  follows : — 

I  Order :  Valleys  conforming  to  geolop^ical  folds. 
II  Order  :  Valleys  in  formations  not  folded. 
Ill  Order :  Valleys  superimposed  upon  folded  formations. 
The  first  order  was  divided  into  three  sections : — 
First  Section  :  Simple  Valleys. 
Second  Section :  Complex  Valleys. 
Third  Section  :  Compound  Valleys. 
The  first  section,  i.  e.  Simple  Valleys,  was  separated  into  two 
divisions : — 

Division  First :  Longitudinal  Valleys. 
Division  Second  :  Transverse  Valleys. 
Of  the  Longitudinal  Valleys  there  are  three  classes  : — 

First:  Synclinal. 
Second  :  Anticlinal. 
Third  :  Paraclinal. 
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Of  the  Transverse  Yallejs  there  are  three  classes  : — 

First :  DiaclinaL 
Second :  Contraclinal. 
Third :  Conclinal. 

Grand  Valleys  are  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  distinct  systems 
of  drainage,  and  their  several  parts  naay  belong  to  two  or  more 
of  the  different  orders  of  valleys. 

The  Valleys  of  the  Colorado,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence 
are  examples. 

In  considering  this  system  of  drainage  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Colorado,  and  the  conditions  ander  which  it  was  formed,  the  fol- 
lowing inferences  are  made : — 

First:  That  the  elevation  of  the  folds  above  the  sea  proceeded 
bat  little  faster  than  their  denudation  by  rains  and  rivers.  And 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were 
ever  much  higher  than  at  present. 

Second:  That  these  folds  were  not  elevated  simultaneously, 
but  progressively,  against  some  fixed  point  of  dry  land.  It  is 
probable  that  this  fixed  point  of  dry  land  for  the  east  and  west 
folds  was  to  the  south,  and  that  for  the  north  and  south  folds 
was  to  the  east. 

Third  :  The  axis  of  an  emerging  fold  may  fall  on  the  laud  or 
the  sea  side  of  the  shore  line,  and  thus  determine  the  direction 
of  valleys. 

Fourth :  The  direction  of  valleys  is  sometimes  determined  by 
the  lithological  character  of  the  formations. 

A  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  influences  modifying  the 
contour  of  the  valleys,  to  the  general  amount  of  erosion,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  the  debris  of  such  erosion,  which  is  not  carried 
away  to  the  sea. 


23d  Meeting.  March  23,  1812. 

The  President  in  the  Chair 

Mr.  J.  H.  Saville  presented  a  paper 

ON  THE  NEW  JAPANESE  COINAGE. 
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Mr.  S.  F.  Baird  presented  a  commanication 

ON  THX  DECREASE  OF  FISH  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

(Tins  paper  it  published  in  Report  of  the  U,  S»  Fish  Commissioner  Jbr 

1871-72.) 

Following  the  paper  of  Mr.  Baird,  Mr.  Gill  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  relations  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  to  those  of 
other  regions,  affirming  that  the  fauna  of  the  State  was  composed 
of  two  elements,  a  northern  and  soathern,  the  boundaries  of 
which  were,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well  defined  bj  Cape  Cod. 
The  forms  found  north  of  the  Cape  were  in  great  part  represented 
by  corresponding  or  identical  species  in  northern  Europe,  while 
those  inhabiting  the  southern  waters  were  mostly  nearly  allied  to 
forms  characteristic  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  merely  wanderers 
from  that  region.  In  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  blue  fish  on 
the  supply  of  scup,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  while  the 
poands  are  in  operation,  the  diminution  of  the  scup  would  be 
accelerated  in  constantly  increasing  ratio  np  to  a  certain  pointy 
the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  being  due  to  the  difference  of 
habits  of  the  two  species.  The  scup  is  rather  a  shore  fish,  while 
the  blue  fish  is  an  open  water  species  and  exempt  in  greater  pro- 
portion from  capture  in  pounds ;  therefore,  the  ratio  of  prey  to 
the  enemy  would  be  constantly  diminished  by  the  capture  of  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  former. 


24TU  MEETiNa  April  6,  1S72. 

The  President  in  the  Chair- 
Mr.  C.  E.  DuTTON  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  PRESSURE  DEVELOPED  BT  THE  EXPLO* 

8I0N  OF  GUNPOWDER  IN  FIREARMS. 

Mr.  S.  Newcomb  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  P068IBIUTT  OF  A  UNIVERSAL  ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Craiq  exhibited  a  recently  invented  apparatus  for 
the  generation  of  ozone  from  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner. 
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25th  Meeting.  April  20,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  made  Bome  remarks 

ON  HINDOO  ARITHMETIC. 

The  same  gentleman  also  presented  as  a  second  communication, 
one 

ON  THE  RECORDING  SYSTEMS  OP  THE  TRANSATLANTIC  CABLES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  verbal  report 

ON  THE  expenditure  OP  THE  INCOME  OP  THE  BACHEFUND  FOR  1872. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  made  some  remarks 

ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF   NEW  PLANETS   HAVING  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE 

TO  THE  ASTEROIDS. 

Major  King,  of  New  York  City,  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  FATIGUE  OF  METALS. 


26th  Meeting.  May  4,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ferrel  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  WINDS  AND  BAROMETRIC  PRESSURE  ON  THE  TIDES 
AT  BOSTON,  AND  ON  THE  MEAN  LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA. 

^77^i«  paper  it  published  in  substance  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science f  3d 

series,  Vol.  V.,pp.  342-347,  May,  1873.) 

(abstract.) 

This  paper  related  to  some  recent  results  which  the  author  had 
obtained  from  the  discussion  for  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  tidal 
observations  of  Boston  harbor.  These  results  pertain  mostly  to 
the  effects  of  chanpres  of  the  barometric  pressure,  and  of  the 
winds  upon  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  The  author  found  that 
the  variation  of  moan  level  was  inversely  to  that  of  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  as  seven  inches  of  mean  level  to  one  inch 
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of  raercary  Tcry  nearly.  He  said  that  theory,  opon  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  flaid  woald  always  have  time  to  assame  the  state 
of  a  static  eqailibriam  of  the  forces,  would  require  that  there 
should  be  a  change  of  about  13.5  inches  of  mean  level  to  one  of 
mercury,  and  that  a  change  of  about  ten  inches  of  mean  level  to 
one  inch  of  mercury  had  been  obtained  from  the  Liverpool  tidal 
observations.  He  thought  the  small  coefficient  in  the  case  of  the 
Boston  tides  might  be  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the 
harbor  and  channel  leading  to  the  tide  gauge,  since  the  shallower 
the  water,  the  greater  must  be  the  velocity  of  displacement  in 
assuming  the  state  of  static  equilibrium  belonging  to  a  given 
change  of  mean  level  in  any  given  time,  and  consequently  in  this 
case  the  periods  of  the  oscillations  of  mean  level  may  be  too 
short  for  the  fldid  to  assume  at  any  time  the  state  of  static  equi* 
librium  even  approximately. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  winds  upon  the  mean  level  of 
the  ocean  in  the  harbor,  he  found  that  the  wiftds  from  N.  W. 
around  by  S.  W.  to  S.  E.  depressed  the  mean  level,  the  maximum 
depression  belonging  to  S.  W.  winds  where  the  depression  is  but 
little  more  than  two  inches  for  a  wind  of  average  force.  On  the 
contrary,  the  winds  from  the  N.  W.  around  by  the  N.  E.  to  the 
S.  E.  raise  the  mean  level  about  the  same  amouAt,  the  maximum 
belonging  to  the  N.  E.  winds. 

We  also  find  that  S.  W.  winds  depress  the  barometer  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  on  the  average,  and  N.  E:  winds  raise  it 
about  the  same  amount.  The  monthly  averages  of  the  barometer 
were  least  in  March  and  greatest  in  September,  the  range  Inking 
about  0.2  inch,  and  the  average  very  nearly  30.10  inches  at  the 
level  of  tide  water. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DuTTON  gave 

AN  AOOOUNT  OF  SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  ON  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 

GUNPOWDER  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 

Prof.  Porter,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  gave  an  account  of 

RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  STRIA  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  T^E  PALE^ 

TINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


2Tth  Meeting.  May  18,  1872. 

Vice-President  W.  B.  Taylor  in  the  Chair 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  read  a  communication 

ON  OERTAtK  RECENT  GBOLOGIOAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCHES  IN 

ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA. 


% 
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(abstract.) 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  accompany,  as  geologist,  the  party  sent 
out  last  year  in  command  of  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler  by  the  U.  S. 
Engineer  Department  to  survey  and  describe  certain  little  known 
portions  of  Arizona  and  southern  Nevada.  The  chief  work  was 
geographical,  and  the  corps  of  topogra[)hers  was  so  large  that 
they  were  enabled  to  separate  in  detachments,  connecting  their 
work  at  stated  points.  In  this  manner  original  geographical  data, 
adequate  to  the  mapping  of  the  mountain  ranges,  were  obtained 
over  an  area  of  83,000  square  miles. 

While  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  country, 
a  division  is  possible  into  two  contrasted  types — the  cordillera 
and  the  plateau,  the  disturbed  and  the  undisturbed,  the  ridged 
and  the  furrowe'd. 

The  surface  of  Nevada  belongs  entirely  to  the  first  of  these 
types.  From  the  Wahsatch  range  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  face 
of  the  land  is  corrugated  in  a  system  of  ridges,  few  of  them  long 
or  lofty,  but  so  frequent  that  one  who  should  cross  the  country 
in  a  right  line  would  meet  one,  on  the  average,  in  every  twenty 
miles.  These  ridges  coincide  approximately  with  meridians  and 
are  as  near  parallel  as  are  the  Wahsatch  range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  They  are  composed  of  ( 1 )  strata  from  Silurian  to  Trias, 
more  or  less  altered  and  uplifted,  resting  against  (2)  irruptive 
granite  and  syenite.  Over  and  about  them  are  great  accumula- 
tions of  volcanic  rocks,  but  of  these  I  will  only  say  at  present 
that  they  are  omnipresent  in  the  field  of  our  exploration.  Further 
south,  in  southeastern  California  and  the  southwestern  half  of 
Arizona,  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  same  system,  with  a  de- 
flection of  the  prevailing  trend  from  N.  and  S.  to  N.  W.  and  S.  E., 
and  a  further  change  from  slightly  altered  to  highly  metamorphic 
strata  A  peculiarity  of  the  cordillera  country,  due  to  climate, 
is,  that  little  of  it  finds  drainage  to  the  ocean,  but  it  is  partitioned 
into  numerous  independent  valleys,  each  gradually  filling  with 
debris  from  the  mountains. 

The  plateau  region,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  drained.  Its  strata 
are  unbroken  and  either  horizontal  or  lifted  in  gentle  undulations. 
Denudation  has  scored  it  with  deep  chasms,  and  these,  with  the 
tabular  character  of  its  uplands,  are  its  distinguishing  features. 
To  this  system  belong  northeastern  Arizona  and  great  areas  in 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  limit  of  this  district  is  an  impor- 
tant geographical  and  geological  line,  and  its  determination  for 
350  miles  in  Arizona  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  geographical 
results. 

This  section  [referring  to  a  diagram]  shows  the  rocks  cut  by 
the  Colorado  River  from  the  foot  of  the  Grand  canon  to  the  Vir- 
gin range.  The  notable  points  it  illustrates  are  the  profound 
displacement  of  the  strata  that  accompanied  the  upheaval  of  that 
range,  and  the  evidence  afforded  of  two  epochs  of  folding.     The 
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Strata  that  in  one  place  are  horizontal,  and  in  another  are  tilted 
at  80  hijrh  an  angle  against  the  mountain,  are  Palaeozoic — Car- 
boniferous at  top  and  in  chief  part,  but  comprising  some  Devonian 
and,  possibly,  some  Silurian  beds  also.  They  rest  unconformably 
on  a  system  of  plicated  crystalline  schists  that  received  their 
contortion  in  pre-Devonian  and  probably  pre-Silurian  time,  while 
the  disturbance  which  uplifted  the  Virgin  range  occurred  in 
Secondary  time  and  produced  the  entire  cordillera  system  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Prof.  Whitney  and  Mr.  King  have  been  able  to 
refer  the  latter  definitely  to  the  Jurassic  epoch,  and  they  have 
also  discriminated  a  third  (Tertiary)  system  of  folds  of  which 
the  principal  manifestations  are  without  our  field. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  the 
"Great  West"  is  quite  in  its  infancy  In  most  of  the  ranges  are 
folded  more  than  one  group  of-  rocks,  and  whenever  a  complete 
geological  map  of  the  Cordilleras  shall  have  been  made,  it  will 
show  as  complicated  a  labyrinth  as  that  which  represents  the 
arrangement  of  strata  in  the  Appalachians.  It  is  only  by  rudely 
tentative  lines  that  the  few  general  features  already  recognized 
cau  be  represented.  To  begin  with  the  lowest :  there  is  a  broad 
area  in  southwestern  Arizona  and  adjacent  parts  of  California  in 
which  the  ranges  are  built  of  highly  metamorphic  rocks — chiefly 
crystalline  schists — and  granite.  In  these  schists  no  fossils  have 
been  found,  and  I  shall  apply  to  them  provisionally  the  title 
Azoic  —  without,  of  course,  intending  thereby  to  declare  them 
destitute  of  life.  They  may  prove  equivalent  to  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  of  Canada,  and  they  may  belong,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  Silurian.  At  present  it  appears  most  probable  that  they 
are  pre-Silurian,  and  have  never  been  covered  by  other  sediments, 
but  rose  above  the  Silurian  ocean  (as  Newberry  has  already  sug- 
gested), a  continent  coeval  with  that  of  the  Laurentian  hills. 
Northward  from  this  Azoic  area  stretches  a  band  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian,  broad  in  southern  Nevada  and  narrow  in  northern, 
marking  an  early  axis  of  continental  upheaval.  East  and  west 
it  is  flanked  by  Carboniferous,  and  then  Trias,  in  belts  trending 
north  and  south — not  regularly,  indeed,  but  rudely  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  elevation  in  central  Nevada,  and  these  in  turn 
are  succeeded  both  east  and  west  by  Cretaceous  and  later  beds. 

[Mr.  Gilbert  illustrated  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  by  a  chart, 
and  exhibited  advance  sheets  of  the  map  engraved  to  accompany 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  expedition,  then  in  press.] 

Dr  Tan  Sant,  of  San  Francisco,  explained  the  theory  of  his 
new  method  of  lighting  gas  jets  by  electricity,  and  exhibited  the 
apparatus  invented  by  himself  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  W.  Harkness  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Tupman,  of  the 
British  Navy,  communicating  the  results  of  observations  made  in 
India  on  the  recent  solar  eclipse. 
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28th  Meeting.  Junk  1,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Q.  K.  Gilbert  read  a  paper 

ON  SAND  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  WEST. 
(abstract.) 

The  author  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
work  done  by  sand  propelled  by  wind,  and  of  the  similar  work 
of  sand  propelled  by  water,  accompanied  by  a  few  explanatory 
remarks,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  river  erosion  the  chief  erosive  agent  is  moving  sand,  and 
the  function  of  the  water  is  the  propulsion  of  the  cutting  par- 
ticles and  the  transportation  of  the  eroded  material,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  arid  regions,  where  aqueous  denudation  is  at  a  min- 
imum, its  place  is  taken  by  the  denudation  of  wind-borne  sand. 
for  which  arid  conditions  are  most  favorable. 

Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin  and  Mr.  J  J.  Woodward  read  portions 
of  letters  recently  received  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Director  of  the 
National  Observatory  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic,  giving 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  a  verbal  communication  on  the 
Woodbury  photo-relief  process,  exhibiting  Woodbury-prints  of 
photographs  reproduced  by  Mr.  J.  Carbutt  at  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Photo-relief  Printing  Company  for  the  Medical 
History  of  the  War.  In  his  opinion  the  minute  details  of  the 
negatives  were  more  faithfully  preserved  by  this  method  than  by 
the  Albertype  process,  and  it  was  therefore  preferable  when  natu- 
ral objects  of  delicate  texture  were  to  be  represented.  It  was 
also  well  suited  for  reproducing  photo-micrographs,  as  shown  by 
several  proofs,  which  he  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  E.  Frisby  read  a  paper 

ON  A  SERIES  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE   NUMBER   EXPRESSING 
THE  RATIO  OF  THE  OIRCUMFERENOE  TO  THE  DIAMETER. 

(  This  paper  is  published  in  part  in  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics^  December, 

1872.) 
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We  Lave  also — 

Sin~*x  =  jr-!-       _l  — ^  jr*  j.  4c, 

3        2.4.5 

sin'x  ,     1.3     ...    . 
or,  x  =  Hin  jr  +  -^  +  ^^  siu  »x  +  kc.  {g) 

Formola  (c)  gireg 

i«  — 2Un-»  '  +taii-'^  =  2siD-«_i^  -|.sm-»-4r-      (h) 

3  7  >/io  v/50 

On  account  of  the  nambers  10  and  50  in  the  denominators,  this 
form  J»  more  simple  than  anj  of  the  previous  ones,  but  inconve- 
oient  on  account  of  the  radical  and  the  complicated  coefficients. 
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But  Gaass,  in  his  ^'Disquisitiones  generalea  circa  seriem  injini- 
iam,"  &c.,  has  given  another  series,  which  can  be  used  very  con- 
veniently. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  series  we  shall  pnt  2  a;  for  x  in 
equation  {g),  and  it  then  becomes 

1  13 

2  x  =  sin  2  X  -f  -—  sin '  2  a;  4"  ^j'E  sin  *  2  x  -f  &c. 

2.0  2.4.5 

=  sin  2  a:  ■]  1  -I-  — -  sin "  2  a:  +  —4  c  sin  *  2  a:  -I-  &c.  [ 
\         2.0  2.4.0  ) 

where  the  nth  term  within  the  bracket  is  of  the  form 

c^sin«"-"2a:  =  c^2*(8in«"-=a:)  (1  — sin'a:)*'-*, 

and  therefore  only  involves  even  powers  of  sin  a:,  and  the  series 

can  consequently  be  put  into  the  form 

2  a:==sin  2x{l  -fasin'a:  -|-  6sin^a;-|-<?sin*ar-|-  &c. } 
a,  6,  c,  &c.  being  at  present  unknown. 

In  order  to  determine  them  we  shall  dififerentiate  this  series,  and 

we  have 

2  =  2  cos  2  X 1 1  4-  fl^  sin  *  X  -|-  6  sin  ^  X  -f-  c?  sin  •  X  -f-  &c. } 

-|-  sin  2  X  { 2  a  sin  X  -f-  4  6  sin '  X  -|-  6  c  sin  ^  X  -j-  &c. }  cos  x 
=  2  (1  —  2sin'x)  (1  -j-flsin'x  -f-  ftsin^x-f^^sin^x  -f-  &c.) 
-[-  2  (1  —  sin'x)  (2asin'x  +  46sin*x-f-  6csin*x  -|-  &c.) 
whence  equating  coeflBcients  we  have 

2 

3  a  —  2    ::=  o  whence  a  =—- 

o 

56  — 4a  =  o         "       6  =  ?-4 


Q  A    ft 

7c  —  66=0     '"       c  =  ~— ^&c.  &c. 


3.5 
2  4. 
3.5.7 


therefore 

.0/1.2.,       ,   2.4    .    .       ,   2.4.6    .    e      ,    .      \ 
2x  =  sm2x(I+    sin'x-f     -  sm*x-f  — —  sm^x  +  Ac.  ) 

/i    .   2   .    ,      ,  2.4    .    ,      ,   2.4.6    .    e      ,    „     \ 
or  x  =  smxcosx  1 1  -|- ^sin*x-f —-  sm*x-|-  sin^x+Ac.  J 

which  is  a  very  convenient  series. 

1  3  3 

If  sinx  =  -^^^,  cosx  =  -^~and  sinxcosx=^; 

1  1  14 

If  sinx  =  ;/^,  cosx  =  ;^-    "    8inxcosx  =  i^; 
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1  1 

but  ><  =  8  sin"*   >"^  4-  4  sin  "*    /  --  from  equation  (h),  which, 
when  sabstitnted  in  this  last  equation,  gives 

«="{'+Kfo)+K(B)"+i:j(,^)'+-} 

+  -{'+l(il.)+r^(iy'4l:;(il-o)"+*4 

If  we  now  examine  the  terme,  we  see  that  the  coeflBcient  of  the 

71***  term  is  deduced  from  that  of  the  (n^l)^  term  by  multiplying 

2n-2  1  /     1     \*'* 

*t  by ^  1— ;; ; ;  therefore  if  we  subtract  the  ( ^ r ) 

2n-l  2n-l  \2n-l/ 

part  of  itself  from  each  term  and  remove  the  result  one  figure  to 

the  right,  we  obtain  the  next  term  of  the  first  series,  &c. 

For  the  second  series  we  start  our  computation  with  the  same 
number  and  multiply  each  succeeding  term  in  the  first  series  by 
the  consecutive  powers  of  (j\),  and  lastly  multiply  the  result  by 
/^  and  add  it  to  the  first  series. 

The  computation  in  this  manner  gives  every  term  positive,  and 
by  computing  the  result  to  thirty  places  of  decimals  and  taking 
every  time  the  nearest  unit  in  the  last  place,  it  gives  the  thirtieth 
figure  accurate. 
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The  computation  to  30  places  of  decimals  stands  thus : — 
Ratio  of  Cibcumpsbbmob  to  Diambtbb  s=ir  to  30  Dbcimalb. 


8BC0MD  SEBIBS. 

2.40 
.0320 
.000512 

8777142867142857142867143 

156038095238095238095238 

283705627705627705r.277 

52376423576423576424 

977693240093240092 

18403637460578637 

348700429253070 

6641914271487 

127062707802 

2439»>03990 

46984966 

907296 

17560 

341 

7 


PIBST  BEBIBS. 

2.4 

.16 
.0128 

.001097142867142857142857142867 

97523809623809523809523810 

8866800865800865800865801 

818381618381618381618382 

76382284382284382284382 

7 1 88920883038530097354 

681055662603650219749 

648H2444057490497H9 

62042:33779412134507 

695606442823564913 

67354694494121066 

6637694640811689 

635905932981776 

61966635925506 

6048187489906 

491174999018 

47858076827 

466908066G 

456049739 

44591530 

4364277 

427521 

41914 

4112 

404 

40 

4 

2.574004436173137547211236914869 

2.432520936071381633934599150330 

7 

30)17.027646552499270737542194052310 

.567588218416655691251406468410 
Fim  series  =  2.574004435173137547211236914869 

ir  =  3.141592653589793238462643383279 

The  series  (6) 

?  =  2tan-*A_tan-*J:=2sin-»--L_sin-»_J— 
4  2  7  v/5  V56 

eoald  also  be  used,  and  the  second  series  is  exactly  the  Barae  as 

the  first,  with  the  consecutive  figures  removed  one  figure  further 

to  the  right,  but  it  does  not  converge  so  rapidly  as  the  preceding. 
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29th  Meeting.  June  16,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper 

ON  the  experimental  determination  of  the  ratio  op  the  cir- 
cumference TO  THE  DIAMETER,  BASED  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
CALCULUS  OF  PROBABIUTIE& 

Mr.  Theo.  Gill  communicated  a  memoir  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek 

ON  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  FOSSIL  PLANTS  FROM  ALLE- 
GHENY CO.,  YA.,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THAT 
STATE. 

Mr.  A.  IIall  read  a  paper  entitled 

A  HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES. 

(This  communication  is  referred  to  in  Nature  {London),  1872,  vol.  vt. 

pp.  101  and  241.) 

Mr.  0.  Stone  read  a  memoir 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ERRORS  OF  A  PROVISORY  CATALOGUE 

OF  FUNDAMENTAL  STARS. 


80th  Meeting.  June  29,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  Newcomb  made  a  verbal  commanication 

ON  the   progress  of  the  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  TELESCOPE 

FOR  THE   NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

{The  §ubttance  of  these  remarks  is  published  in  ScribnerU  Monthly  Magazine, 

October,  1873.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  made  some  verbal  comments  on  a  recent 
publication 

ON  OUR  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PLANET  JUPITER. 
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3l8T  Meet] NO  October  5,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Curtis,  giving  an 
account  of  Prof.  Ilayden's  progress  in  the  survey  of  the  Western 
Territories. 

Mr.  S.  Newcomb  made  a  second  communication 

ON  the  pbogbess  of  the  construction  of  the  new  telescope 

FOR  the  naval  observatory. 

{The  substance  of  these  remarks  is  published  in  Scribner^s  Monthly  Magazine^ 

October,  1873.) 

General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by  invitation  of  the  Chair,  gave  an 
account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Egypt. 


32d  Meeting.  October  19,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  fluctuations  OF  THE  RIVER  NILE. 

Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin  exhibited,  with  some  comments, 

maps  PREPARED  BY  G.  W.  HILL  FOR  USE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
TRANSIT  OF  VENUS  IN  DECEMBER,  1874. 

{These  maps  are  published  with  text  as  Part  II,  of  Papers  relating  to  th€ 

Transit  of  F«/jim.) 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce  made  a  communication 

ON  STELLAR  PHOTOMETRY. 

(  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa^ 

tory,} 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  communicated  some  details  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  him 

ON  the  ADJUSTMENT  OF  CENSUS  RETURNS. 
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33d  Meeting.  November  2,  1872, 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  annual  business  meeting,  the  Secretary  read  the 
order  of  proceedings  as  determined  on  by  the  General  Committee,, 
and  also  read  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  officers.  As  the  result  of  the  election,  Mr.  Joseph  Henry 
was  declared  unanimously  re-elected  as  President.  For  Vice- 
Presidents  there  were  elected  Messrs.  J.  E.  Hiloard,  W.  B. 
Taylor,  M.  C.  Meigs,  and  J.  K.  Barnes.  As  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Peter  Parker  was  unanimously  re-elected.  Mr.  B.  F.  Craio 
having  declined  a  renomination  for  the  Secretaryship,  there  were 
elected  as  Secretaries  Mr.  T.  Gill  and  Mr.  S.  Newcomb.  As 
members  at  large  of  the  General  Committee,  there  were  elected — 
N   S.  Lincoln,  S.  F.  Baird, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin, 

A.  IIall,  J.  J.  Woodward, 

B.  F.  Craig,  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

T.  L.  Casey. 

On  the  closle  of  the  election  the  President,  in  a  few  remarks^ 
reviewed  the  condition  and  activity  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 


34th  Meeting,  November  16,  1872» 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Theodore  Gill  read  a  paper 

on  the  homologies  of  the  shoulder  girdle  of  fishes. 

{The  substance  of  fh{»  communication  was  published  in  the  author^s  "^r- 
ranyement  of  the  Families  of  Fishes^*^  pp.  xiii.-xix,,  1872,  andj  under 
the  titUj  "  On  the  Homologies  of  the  Shoulder  Girdle  of  the  Dipnoans 
and  other  Fishes^^*  in  the  *^ Annals  and  Afut/azine  rf  Natural  History** 
{London),  4tA  series,  v.  11,  pp,  173-178,  March,  1873.) 

Mr.  W.  Harkness  read  a  paper 

ON  BOMS  measurements  OF  HEIGHTS  BY  A  POCKET  ANEROID. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  explained  the  construction  of  the  new  ane- 
roid constructed  by  Goldschmidt,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  ex- 
hibiting one  of  the  instruments  in  question. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Cbaig  read  a  communication 

ON  THE  water  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES. 


85th  Meeting.  November  30,  1872. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Turkey  and  the  Caucasus,  recounting  numerous  observations  of 
general  interest  made  by  him  in  those  countries. 


36th  Meeting.  December  11,  18t2. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  a  few 
days  earlier  than  usual  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Professor 
Jolin  Tyndail,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  but  that  the 
proceedings  would  be  those  of  an  ordinary  meeting.  The  Presi- 
dent then  read  a  paper 

ON  certain  abnormal  phenomena  op  sound   in  connection 

WITH  FOQ  signals. 

Prof.  Tyndall  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  citing  cer- 
tain cases  of  abnormal  phenomena  which  had  come  under  his 
own  notice. 

Mr.  S.  Xewcomb  gave  an  account  of 

THE   proceedings   OF  THE  COMMISSION   TO  ARRANGE   FOR  THE   OB- 
SERVATION OF  THE  NEXT  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
6 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  read  a  paper 

OV  WAVES,  MOLECULES,  AND  ATOM& 
(abstract.) 

Of  the  five  elements  necessary  to  complete  the  physical  theory 
of  light  and  heat  undulations,  three  are  known  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy ;  to  wit,  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation, the  length  of  the  wave,  and  the  varying  rapidity  corre- 
sponding thereto.  The  two  remaining  elements — the  average 
amplitude  of  the  wave,  and  the  form,  or  character  of  excursion 
of  a  wave  particle — are  undetermined. 

Mr.  M.  Ponton  has  recently*  attempted  to  estimate  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  ethereal  wave  by  a  comparison  of  the  velocities  of 
light  and  sound,  and  the  relative  energies  of  elasticity  involv-ed, 
making  it  of  the  order  of  500  thousand  millions  to  the  wave- 
length, or  2000  billion  to  the  inch  ;  and  making  the  amplitude 
proportional  to  the  wave  length.  Unfortunately,  this  estimate 
takes  no  account  of  the  momentum  or  mass  of  the  vibratory  me- 
dium, an  element  which  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  as  applied  to  gases,  teaches  us 
that  their  isolated  constituent  molecules,  separated  from  tlieir 
mutual  cohesive  attractions,  are  at  all  temperatures,  in  a  state  of 
motion  and  collision,  not  indeed  of  actual  contact,  but  of  impinge- 
ment upon  each  other's  dynasphere  of  repulsion  ;  the  energy  of 
which  repulsion  is  estimated  by  Maxwell  as  being  inversely  as  the 
fiflh  power  of  the  distance. 

From  computations  made  bv  Mr.  Waterston  in  1857,  by  Mr. 
Stoney  in  1868,  and  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1870,  all  tole- 
rably concordant,  we  may  accept  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
molecules  as  being  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  200  millionth  of 
an  inch.  The  conjoined  calculations  of  Clausius  and  Maxwell 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pres- 
sure the  average  length  of  free  excursion  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  between  collisions,  is  about  300  thousand  to  the  inch,  the 
mean  velocity  at  the  rate  of  1G40  feet  per  second,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  collisions,  consequently,  about  6000  million  per  second. 
These  motions  are,  however,  exceedingly  variable  and  irregular, 
both  in  the  lengths  and  in  the  velocities  of  the  excursions ;  and 
therefore  take  no  part  in  impressing  the  ethereal  medium,  or  in 
the  production  of  light. 

Each  molecule  is  a  remarkably  constant  and  complex  structure, 
consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  parts  which  may  be  provisionally 
called  "atoms,"  and  which  are  in  regular  or  rhythmical  move- 
ment among  themselves ;  and  it  is  in  this  motion  of  the  material 
atoms  that  the  luminiferous  waves  have  ever  their  origin.     We 

*  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Scieoce,  July,  1871,  i.  349. 
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thns  learn  that  for  the  mean  wave-length  of  light  (about  the  45 
thousandth  of  an  inch),  there  are  about  500  billion  of  these 
atomic  oscillations  or  revolutions  in  one  second  ;  so  that,  brief  as 
is  the  interval  of  molecular  excursion  from  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
about  83  thousand  of  these  undisturbed  internal  pulsations  occur 
in  the  interval.  There  is  thus  a  constant  exchange  and  tendency 
to  equalization  of  vis-viva  between  the  atomic  vibrations,  and  the 
molecular  flights  producing  them  ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  mode  of  transfer  by  successive  irregular  or  variable  impacts, 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  these  atomic  motions  as  variable  ellip- 
tical orbits,  the  straight  line  and  the  circle  being  the  maximum 
and  ininimum  limits  of  elliptic  ^centricity.  The  radiation  of 
beat  is  always  of  atomic  origin,  and  is  transmitted  with  the  ve- 
locity of  light.  The  conduction  of  heat  is  always  of  molecular 
origin,  and  is  communicated  through  material  contacts  or  impacts, 
and  with  very  great  slowness,  from  the  time  required  to  diffuse 
motions  with  such  extreme  irregularity  and  prevalent  obliquity 
of  impacts. 

Knowing  the  mean  period  of  the  atomic  orbits,  if  the  average 
velocity  communicated  to  them  at  collisions  equalled  the  average 
velocity  of  the  molecular  flights,  the  average  magnitude  of  the 
orbit  might  easily  be  computed  at  about  the  25,000  millionth 
part  of  an  inch,  or  the  600  thousandth  of  a  mean  wave-length. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  velocity  is  much 
less  than  1640  feet  per  second,  and  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
orbit  correspondingly  smaller;  since  of  the  total  or  aggregate 
vis-viva — external  and  internal — of  the  molecules,  constituting 
the  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  more  than  half  belongs  to  the  trans- 
latory  motion.  That  the  orbit  constituting  the  width  of  the  wave 
must  be  exceedingly  small,  is  evident  from  the  very  wide  range 
of  variation  to  which  it  is  subject  within  the  molecular  magnitude. 
The  large  luminous  orbits  undoubtedly  exceed  the  smallest  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times,  or  probably  as  sixteen  miles  ex- 
ceeds one  inch.  The  amplitude  of  the  waves  is  as  the  square 
root  of  the  intensity  (which  may  vary  a  billion  times),  and  in- 
versely as  the  distance  of  the  origin. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  respecting  the  two  unknown  elements 
of  the  luuiinifcrous  wave  motion  is,  that  the  form  is  probably  an 
elliptical  orbit  (as  in  the  case  of  liquid  waves),  and  that  its  diam- 
eter— constituting  the  amplitude  of  the  wave — is  for  light  of  ordi- 
nary brilliancy,  probably  of  an  order  approaching  the  billionth 
of  an  inch. 
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37th  Msbting.  Decembee  21,  1ST2. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAaLES  S.  Peirce,  of  Cambridge,  made  some  remarks 

OJI  THE  COINCIDENCE  OP  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  RAIN- 

FAIX  AND  OP  ILLITERACY,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  STATiaTICAL 

MAPS  OP  THE  NINTH  CENSUS  REPORTS. 

(▲BSTB1.CT.) 

The  author  called  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  (the  percentajje  of 
population  unable  to  read  or  write)  in  the  United  iStates,  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  1870,  antl  the  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  during  the  three  winter  months  published 
in  Mr.  Schott's  reduction  and  dismsaion  of  the  Smithsonian  ob- 
servations of  that  element.  Mr.  Peirce  suggested  as  a  possible 
explanation  for  the  resemblance  that  the  copious  winter  rains 
woald  produce  agricoltoral  plenty,  which  in  its  torn  would  favor 
indolence. 

Mr.  T.  Gill  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  SCOXBROCOTTUS  SALMONEXJS  OP  PETERS. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  read  a  report 

ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  METROLOGICAL 

COMMISSION. 


S8th  Meeting.  January  4,  18T3. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Prof  J.  R.  Eastman  read  a  paper  on 

A  COMPARISON   OF  THE   THERMOMETERS   USED  TO   DETERMINE  THE 
CORRECTION  FOR  ATMOSPHERIC  REFRACTION  AT  THE  U.  8. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

The  discrepancies  between  the  two  thermometers  used  in  the 
observations  with  the  transit  circle  and  the  standard  thermometer 
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led  him  to  place  another  thermometer  on  the  west  side  of  the  ob- 
serving room  and  niuke  a  series  of  comparisons  with  the  standard. 

Thermometer  A  was  suspended  on  the  outside  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  observing  room  in  a  double  tin  box  shaped  like  the 
frustrum  of  a  pyramid  with  a  base  30  inches  square. 

Thermometer  B  was  placed  on  the  northern  wall  near  the  roof, 
and  just  outside  the  eastern  side  of  the  vertical  opening  in  the 
northern  wall  of  the  observing  room. 

Thermometer  C  was  attached  to  a  rod  depending  from  the  roof 
almost  direcHy  over  the  transit  circle,  and  was  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  object-glass  when  the  instrument  was  pointed  at  the 
zenith. 

The  standard  thermometer  D  was  in  the  meteorological  observ- 
atory, situated  southeast  of  the  observing  room. 

Thermometer  A  was  t.5  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  observing  room. 

u  J3       .i    ig5  u  it  u  a 

"  D    "     4.2       "  the  ground  on  the  lawn 

From  A  to  B  the  distance  was  11.0  feet. 
"     A  to  C       *'  "     23.5    " 

"      B  to  C       "  "     21.5    " 

"     A  to  D      "  "     about  37  yards. 

Sixteen  comparisons  were  made  between  May  8  and  July  16, 
1870,  and  the  most  marked  differences  were  as  below: — 

The  maximum  difference  between  A  and  B  was  4°.0,  July  15.9 


ti 
tt 
It 


A  and  C 

"     G  .5,  May  12.0 

A  and  D 

"     7  .1,  July  15  9 

B  and  C 

"     4.0,  June  22.4 

B  and  D 

"     4  .9,  July  16.0 

C  and  D 

"     6.6,  July  15.9 

From  the  following  equations  giving  the  greatest  positive  and 
negative  differences  the  ranges  of  differences  are  obtained  : — 


A  — B  =  +4^0  Range  4^0 

A  — C  =  +6°.5 

=  — 3^0  Range  9°.5 

B  —  C  =  +  4^.2  Range  8^2 
=  — 4\0 


B  — D  =  +4°.9 

=  —  1^6  Range  6°.5 

C  — D  =  +  6°.6 

==— 2M  Range  8°.7 


Representing  the  mean  of  the  readings  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  thermometers,  A  and  C,  by  M,  we  have  the  maximum 
value  of  M  —  D  =  6\9,  and  the  minimum  value  =  l°.l.  Also 
the  maximum  value  of  M  —  B  ==  3^.8. 

Assuming  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  standard  thermom- 
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eter  to  be  correct,  ft  wfTI  appear  that  refractions  computed  for 
So^  lenith  distance  by  means  of  temperatures  obtained  from  ther- 
mometer A  are  liable  to  be  in  error  1".T,  by  thermometer  B  1".2 
and  by  thermometer  C  1'*.6. 

At  a  zenith  distance  of  82*^  the  error  firom  computing  firoBH 
thermometer  A  might  be  5".0,  from  B  3". 4,  and  from  C  4". 6. 

Other  combinations  would  show  similar  differences,  though  in 
one  or  two  cases  of  less  magnitude ;  all,  however^  indicating  & 
marked  uncertainty  in  the  determinations  of  refractions  at  con- 
siderable zenith  distances,  e^en  in  a  fixed  observatory. 

A  communication  waa  received  from  Mr.  T.  Autiskll,  now  at 

Yokohama, 

OV  THE  MXnOSOLOOT  OF  JAPABL 


39th  Mcrrnfo.  January  18,  18T3. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  R.  D.  CcTTS  read  a  paper 

ON  THE   RESULTS   OF   ASTR0N0M1C.\L   OBSERVATIONS  AT   SHERMAN 

STATION,  WYOMING  TERR. 

(ABSTRACT. ) 

The  author  gave  an  account  of  the  origin,  organization,  and 
results  of  an  expedition  for  scientific  purposes  made  during  the 
past  summer,  to  Sherman  in  Wyoming  Territory,  of  which  he  had 
the  general  charge  under  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  expedition  was  anthorized  by  Congress  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad?aucement  of  Science, 
and  had  for  its  principal  object  an  astronomical  reconnaissance 
to  determine  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  observation  of 
celestial  phenomena  by  an  elevation  of  the  instrnment  above  nearly 
one-third  and  the  densest  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  also  taken  to  determine  the  exact  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  station,  and  to  make  a  series  of  meteorological 
observations  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  climatic  con- 
dition of  the  elevation,  and  of  the  fitness  of  the  locality  for  an 
extended  class  of  astronomical  observations.  For  these  purposes 
the  party  consisted  of  a  full  corps  of  observers,  provided  with. 
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iDStraments  of  the  most  approved  character.  The  special  class 
of  observations  called  for  were  made  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of 
Dartmoath  College,  with  the  12-foot  equatorial  and  spectroscopic 
apparatus  belonging  to  that  institution. 

The  astronomical  station  was  on  the  high  ground  near  Sherman 
depot,  which  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
where  it  crosses  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  most  eastern 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  latitude  was  41°  07'  49".5; 
the  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  105°  23' 11";  and  height 
above  the  sea-level,  8335  feet. 

Three  temporary  observatories  were  erected ;  one  for  the  transit 
and  latitude  instrument,  chronograph  and  telegraphic  apparatus; 
a  second  for  the  meteorological  instruments  and  observers ;  and 
the  third  and  largest  for  the  equatorial  telescope.  The  observa- 
tions were  commenced  in  June  and  continued  through  July  and 
part  of  August,  the  meteorological  class  having  been  made  hourly, 
day  and  night,  for  a  term  of  sixty  days. 

The  longitude  was  determined  by  telegraphic  exchange  of 
clock-beats,  on  seven  nights,  with  Assistant  A.  T.  Mosman  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory,  the  intermediate  distance  being 
500  miles.  The  latitude  was  determined  by  110  observations  on 
nineteen  pairs  of  stars  for  diflFerences  of  zenith  distance. 

Ciatem  Barometers. — 
The  highest  mean  of  24  hours  was  on  June  21st,  22.488 
The  lowest  mean  "  "      June  30th,  21.977 

Mean  height  of  the  60  day  set         .         .         .       22.281 

The  tropical  hours  were  found  to  be  3  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  for 
the  periods  of  daily  minima,  and  9  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.  for  the 
daily  maxima.  The  hourly  oscillations  at  night  were  not  half  so 
great  as  during  the  day.  The  barometric  column  was  in  all  cases 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point. 

Fahrenheit  niermomtters. — The  temperature  of  the  air  varied 
from  32^  to  8P.6,  the  mean  of  the  day  and  night  being  56  \ 5. 
The  hour  of  lowest  temperature  was  4  A.  M.,  or  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  of  the  highest  at  noon.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  night,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  was  50^3,  and 
of  the  day,  60'. 2. 

Solar  Maximum  Radiation  Thermometers.  —  The  maximum 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  solar  rays,  divested  of  the  effects  of 
vapor  and  wind,  above  the  temperature  as  given  by  the  thermom- 
eters in  the  shade  but  otherwise  freely  exposed,  was  tolerably 
uniform,  the  average  being  73'.  • 

Wet-bulb  Ihermometers. — The  relative  humidity  varied  from 
a  comparative  absence  of  vapor  to  complete  saturation.  Its  mean 
value  was  0.463.  During  many  days  and  nights,  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  air  was  not  one-tenth  of  what  it  could  have  held — 
showing  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere — while  at  other  times,  but 
very  rarely,  the  mean  of  the  day  was  0.900. 


73>  WJLisfmi  or  TBM. 

i?4wp<9mnto7i..»TheTirMaiof  rhe  maxinnnii  pranoTntioH  <Tf  wHter 
dtinng  tlie  24  lion  re  for  eier/^n  (i&r.s,  \?rki  sir  tiinea  theater  ihaa. 
when  the  \?«if*rwn«  kf?nt  In  rlie  ^hduie  :uid  pToiec^ed. 

Wiini.-^VUt;  ;4enf»rai  <iirecrion  oj'  the  .?Tii«i  vfos  from  theqiurtrar 
l>et\r<*<?n  >f.  W.  ami  S,  W.,  or  frnm  tlie  inoiiiitaius  to  the  plainsb 
Tiie  prnportion  froFii  rhifj  i|iiaiT(»r  liurini;  rhe  00  tiays  ^tiur  ');•]!  ptjr 
wilt.;  frrjm  ?i.  W  t<»  S  K.  '^  .jer  -cTit. ;  trnm  ±  fi.  to  2J.  IL  Li 
p#T'*prit.:  .UHJ  fmrn  N.  I£.  ro  N.  W.  HI  pf»r  <fiit.  Tlie  t^Piieral 
dirr»f!tinn  *»>'  the  iiniipr  Ntiimi,  :i8  inferretl  from  the  inovomeut& of 
tti«  iinppr  dniKis,  .Viis  from  N.  W.  to  ^.  E.  The  '*Timl  vrns.  iic 
tiiiip«,  \^>ry  s!rn?iir,  and  frwpipnilj"  <'ontinue<i  so  day  and  iiitdit;, 
(»nn><tituri!icr,  -m  a  iTiift,  dry  :^es.  fts  volodiy  raiiitofi  from  two 
niih»s  to  4,17  pfrlioun  them  heintr  fftw<if^cawons«ni  which  it  wa» 
<»ntiroly  ('aim.  Tlu*  v/douiiy  per  <hiy  raned  irum  LiiT  to  TOO  milea^ 
thi^  av»»mirT»  heintr  ^{25ti.  mili^ 

JitntK — The  totsii  <pituititv  of  min  which  feil.  inciudlui^  tneitect 
sniMV  and  hiiil,  ainoiiiiti*d  to  ±.1:1  inchp.H. 

ftUerfrrimefer.  — T'le  ohsHsrvaiinns  for  atmoHphenc  Hkictricity 
t«ikt*n  on  2h  davq  -jhnw  tiiot  tiie  iiind  anil  iutunuitv  foihiwed  ua 
prrnerai  law;  rhar,  pimitive  <^li?ctrTi!ity  pr^^vaiied  durinir  Hie  fore* 
noon  ;  ni^iratJVrt  in  rlie  atYernonn.  and  ahnut  etpiuily  divMicd  at 
noon  ;  wliiie  tJie  oinitwion  of  mrrnitii  at  ^'ttr^ain  bioirs  and  ♦Uiy* 
dnrinti'  tlie  .saino  pnnod  >*howa  that  in  chuw  antl  <iv«n  partiuily' 
(^Inar  w#»arhftr  no  rnu!e  of  rflei^rricitv  was  diHCov(irr»d,  or  if  it  «x- 
int^wj,  it  .vnrt  too  ti»«hl(»  in  amonnr  ro  ok  thitectetl  Uy  Hih  inKtnnnenlL 
Thr'»ft  itn!Hin»ti  ontirrt»r  im?ii  sparixs  p»*r  rninut«  w^ni  ti"<Mpnmt.iy 
noted  <tin'Miir  a  ■  inmder  itomi,  or  dnrinir  iJie  provaieuce  af  a  itonn. 
in  thrt  momuaiiiH  t.o  r.he  w^srwant. 

<!iiM>IJn  J-Iyps^}mfftirn. — ^The  iniMin  'if  14  dcrcrminanonH  of  taie 
hoilinof  poinr.  on  *»lHV»m  day^,  w:ih  l.JT  -J.'J.  tiie  tnifiia  -itirnict^ed 
bAroini»tt*r  for  rJu!  iionr^  of  oi>rt4*rvari«>n  ^itamilnir  at.  "i±.>Oi). 

Tim  w.*athi»r  dnnnir  r.he  Ti  «Tonr!inu)nH  .iay^i  wiiiiiii  t^he  part.y 
j»p»»nT  at.  MliiMvnaa  wan  (•iiaraiirerizwi  by  HXf!e»wvfi  f!ioniiini*sH :  by 
hi<r;»  wiad.-*  from  nlu*  N.  W.  aad  W.  :  bv  rnu  ."f^iaiiiiniiH:**  with. 
which  thrt  ^kj  wonld  be  ohs<!urf*il  and  rliiMi  biiC!>niH  '^inar  a^uia  ; 
hy  the  vari«*a«  direialonti  in  whi<!h  ditf»*r»^nn  <!io»ni  :*cr:ii:a  wouJii  be 
movin<]f  At  the  .<4ame  timi*;  ami  by  a  portitiv»>  anijerraiury  ia  nfjrard 
Ui  rue  daration  of  any  favorabie  opportauity  t'i)C  ii^trt}nomi(.'al 
oi-rftervationA  The  aloitntie  was  pcohabiy  a  Little  too  gnfat.  ^a 
the  ftnmmir.  wtiA  fn»rjiiently  enveloped  ia  a  foir  or  pa.4i>iFi?c  oiooii 
when  it  W3iA  clear  weat;her  a  few  mihdn  Lower  down  tike  nioaacaiji 
«l<?pes. 

The  drynesa  of  the  air,  go  mnoh  to  be  desired  in  a.stroa'3iiii«:al 
work,  may  he  illustrated  hy  the  foilowinc  ract-s  :  rapid  evap*>ra- 
tion;  onnj^oal  unA  almost  iramaiiate  shrinkaire  of  newly  cat  !ani- 
}r»^r;  no  perspiration;  no  animal  patrefa«!tioQ,  and  no  mould. 
The  dew-point  wha  invariably  lower  than  the  t«*mperatare  of  the 
M^  aod  hence  there  waa  no  dew.    Tfa«  abiaoiate  aoLoimt  of  moisc- 
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ure  was  no  doubt  greater  than  usual,  and  yet  it  was  50  per  cent, 
less  than  at  St.  Louis. 

When  the  sky  was  entirely  free  from  clouds,  the  firmament  was 
indescribably  brilliant — and  so  much  more  than  at  the  sea  level 
that  the  value,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  of  the  increased  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  was  assumed  at  one,  if  not  two  magnitudes. 
Stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude  were  observed  for  determination  of 
time  before  sunset  with  the  telescope  of  the  small  portable 
transit,  and  the  companion  to  Polaris,  ninth  magnitude,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  night  with  a  reconnoitring  telescope  of  2J 
inches  aperture.  The  greater  steadiness  and  definition  were 
very  apparent  during  the  o'bservations  made  on  sixty  diflferent 
time  stars. 

Prof.  Young  states  in  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey  that  hundreds  of  small  stars  which  he  had  never 
seen  at  Hanover,  came  out  distinctly,  and  that  he  thought  a 
majority  of  the  stars  rated  in  the  British  Association  Catalogue 
of  the  seventh  magnitude,  were  fairly  within  reach  of  the  naked 
eye.  As  an  expression  of  the  value  of  the  elevation,  he  gives  it 
as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  at  Sherman  the  9y^  inch  object 
glass  of  the  12  foot  equatorial  was  just  about  equal  to  a  12  inch 
glass  at  the  sea-level.  The  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Young  of 
new  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  spectra  of  solar  spots  and  on  solar  storms,  have  been 
published  by  him. 

While  the  reconnaissance  adds  another  proof  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  so  great  an  elevation  of  the  telescope,  the  Me- 
teorological Register  clearly  intimates  that  a  more  favorable 
position  than  Sherman  should  be  searched  for,  in  view  of  any 
proposition  to  erect  a  permanent  observatory  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science 
and  discovery. 

A  full  report  of  the  expedition,  illustrated  with  tables  and  dia- 
grams, will  appear  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  for  1872. 

Mr.  R.  Keith  read  a  paper 

ON  ACUROiMATIO  OBJECT •GLASSEa 

Mr.  G.  A.  Otis  made  a  communication 

ON  FRACTURES  OP  THE  INNER  TABLE  OP  THE  CRANIUM. 

Mr.  T.  Gill  made  some  remarks 

ON  THE    HOMOLOGIES   OP  THE  ARM   IN   PISHES,  AND    THE   DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  THE  HUMERUS  IN  GANOIDS. 


T4  BITLLSnSF  09  THX 

The  President  in  the  Chair 
3Cr.  Bkvj.  Ahvord  read  a  paper 

09  THX  HjtBTFJLBILITT  OF  THS  SI^VATBB  FLiiCTAITa  OV  THS  WVSr. 

Profeaaor  B^vsfJAxnf  Fbibcs,  of  Cambridge,  made  some  rexnaris 

0!V  THS  THTLOELCBa  OF  THS  YATTiaS  OF  COMSOS'  TAILS. 

(  The  snb0taneK  nf  (hist  rammunieatian  had  he«n  prmnauaiij  cammunicatmd  to  Ae 
American.  Academy  «tf  Arts  and  Seiencaa^  at  BaxUnu) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  commimicatioa 

09  LXFl  ASD  AJBIiXTl  TABLXS,  BASES  09  THX  CXSSUS  OF  I8T0. 


4l«f  MkettsiQw  Fxb&uast  15,  IStX 

The  President  ul  the  Chair. 

Mr  M.  Yak9all  read  a  paper 

OV  THS  OE^nSAL  STAR  CATALOGIHI  FUCFAEJED  FKOX  THE  OBSIKTA- 
TIOXS  at  THE  JTAVAL  OBSESTATOaT  SINCE  1845. 

{The  tmhttanee  of  tkem  reaurks  ia  pn&lishmi  in  Washington  Ohaervatiansy  1871, 

Appendix  III,) 

Mr.  W.  Hakkness  made  a  commanicatioa 

OJf  THB  POWEK  WECESSART  TO  DRITE  THE  PESTOUXUM  OF  A9 

AJBTR090MIGAL  CLOCK. 


42i>  McETixa  Majlch  1,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  FooTE  read  a  paper 

05  TOE  LAWS  OP  COXDENSATION  OF  AQUEOUS  VAPOR  IX  THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DuTTON  presented  a  memoir 

05  THE  CAUSES  OF  THS  ELEVATIONS  AND  THE  SUBSIDENCES  OF  THS 

EARTH*8  SURFACE. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Henry  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses 

ON  atmospheric  electricity. 


43d  Meeting.  March  16,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  E.  Foote  read  a  communication 

ON  A  PROPOSED  METHOD  OP  OBSERVING   ASTRONOMICAL  TRANSITS. 

Dr.  A.  J.  WoEiKOFP,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  read  a  paper 

ON  METEOROLOGY  IN  RUSSIA. 

(ThxB  paper  is  publish  fd  in  full  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1872  of  the  Secre- 
tary oj' the  Smithsonian  Institution^  pp,  267—298.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  delivered  a  second  discourse 

ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 


44th  Meeting.  March  29,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  General  Lefroy,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Bermudas,  relating  to  the  changes  of  sea-level  at 
Bermuda,  and  their  relations  to  health. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication 

on  international  coinage. 

Mr.  E.  Frisby  read  a  paper 

on  a  Gregorian  calendar. 

(^The  following  is  the  calendar  proposed  by  Mr,  Frisby,) 


Buxi.rrT?T  or  THS 
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Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  read  a  memoir 

ON  MINERALOGICAL  SYSTEMS. 

Ever  since  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  directed  towards 
minerals,  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  classification  for  them  has 
been  felt. 

Aristotle  already  (384-322  a.  Chr.  n.)  classified  all  minerals 
into  dpvxtd  (stones)  and  fitrax  Xfvra  (ores),  the  former  as  owing 
their  origin  to  the  agency  of  humid  vapor,  the  latter  to  dry  gases. 
Theophrast,  and  later  Pliny,  describe  a  number  of  minerals,  many 
of  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  description,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  either  of  them  to  assign  them  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  any  definite  system.  The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna 
(about  1010  p.  Chr.  n.)  separated  the  minerals  into  four  classes, 
viz.,  stones f  inflammable  fof<si Is ^  salts,  and  metals.  About  the 
same  time  Abul-Kihan-AIbironny  took  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
nnmber  of  minerals,  but  no  knowledge  of  any  more  important 
investigations  from  that  time  has  reached  us.  Basil  Valentin  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  a  little  book  published  in  the  German 
language  about  the  year  1500,  but  this  is  most  likely  the  work 
of  several  German  miners  combined.  Here  we  find  for  the  first 
time  names  like  Quartz,  Vries,  Spat,  &c.  Georg  Agricola,  in  his 
"De  Natura  Fossilium"  (1546)  has  copied  these  names,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquainted  with  form,  cleavage,  hardness,  gravity, 
color,  lustre,  &c.  of  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Later,  in  1760, 
the  first  impulse  to  study  the  form  of  minerals  more  carefully  was 
given  by  the  Danish  mineralogist  Bartholin,  who  measured  and 
calculated  the  angles  of  the  transparent  Iceland  double-spar. 
After  this  time  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  part  of  mineralogy,  the  knowledge  of  which  received  a 
very  valuable  addition  by  the  assertion  of  the  Dane  Steno  in 
1669,  that  in  rock  crystal,  in  spite  of  unsymmetrical  development 
of  the  faces,  the  angles  vwre  constant.  Investigations  of  this 
kind,  carried  on  by  different  mineralogists,  tended  to  develop  the 
interest  in  the  crystalline  forms  of  minerals,  and  in  1735  Carl 
Linn^  was  the  first  naturalist  who  based  a  classification  of  the 
minerals  on  their  crystallographic  character,  in  his  "  Systeraa 
NaturoB,  sive  tria  regna."  He  still  labored  under  the  old  pre- 
vailing idea,  that  the  salts  chiefly  produced  crystalline  forms,  and 
therefore  called  them  **patres,^^  as  creating  the  crystals  in  the 
''matrices."  He  distinguished  in  his  classification  : — 
Petrae,  rocks  ;  Minerae,  minerals  ;  and 
Fossilia,  pet  re  factions. 
Through  these  views  Rome  de  Lisle  was  led  to  the  study  of 
crystallography,  and  afterwards  Hauy,  in  his  "  Essai  d'une  The- 
rie  sur  la  Structure  des  Crystaux"  1784,  and  1801  in  his  **Traite 
de  Mineralogie"  elevated  crystallography  to  a  special  science. 
The  works  of  these  excellent  investigators  had  a  great  influence 
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on  the  direction  which  mineralojry  took  in  France,  traces  of  which 
may  to-day  yet  be  observed  in  the  character  of  their  books  upon 
that  subject. 

A  new  era  was  started  by  Werner,  who  introduced  a  natural 
si/titcnif  and  showed  his  views  very  clearly  in  a  little  book  ths*t 
a])i)eared  in  1774.  lie  recognizes  the  minerals  by  exterior  cha- 
racteristics— lustre,  fracture,  color,  hardness,  sound,  &c. — and 
even  touch,  temperature,  weight,  and  taste  help  him  to  discrimi- 
nate. Ills  system  was  Grst  published  by  Emmerliug  in  1793,  and 
later  by  lloifmann  and  Breithaupt,  1811-1813.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  crystallographic  forms  of  minerals,  and  very  care- 
fully described  them.  In  his  scholar,  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  his 
sysKiia  received  a  great  support,  and  Weiss,  as  an  excellent  crys- 
tal lographer,  paid  the  necessary  attention  to  that  branch  of  min- 
eralotrieal  science.  Mohs,  also  a  scholar  of  Werner,  in  the  same 
way  followed  the  method  of  a  natural  classification,  going  so  far 
as  to  almost  entirely  neglect  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals, 
llaidinger  made  many  valuable  investigations  regarding  the 
phy.sieal  (jualities  of  minerals.  C.  F.  Naiimann,  in  his  *'  Elenicnto 
<U*r  Mineralogii;,*'  \S\(\,  took  the  same  course,  diflering,  however, 
from  Weiss  in  the  crystallogra|)hic  part.  Quenstedt,  a  scholar 
of  Weiss,  adopted  the  classification  of  minerals  as  proposed  by 
him  in  his  **  llandbuch  der  Alineralogie,"  1854,  and  his  text-book, 
together  with  that  of  Xaumann,  are  at  the  present  time  moat 
extensively  in  use  at  institutions  of  learning  throughout  Germany. 

At  the  s;une  lini(\  parallel  with  the  work  done  by  Werner  and 
others,  a  new  basis  for  the  chissification  of  minerals  had  been 
adopted  by  several  mineralogists;  it  was  the  chemieal  basis. 
Wallerius  of  Sweden,  in  his  "Mineralkicket,"  1747,  and  Axel  von 
Cronstedt  in  his  *•  Forsok  til  Mineralogie,"  1758,  pro]>osetl  a  class- 
ification of  minerals  based  upon  their  chemical  constituents.  In 
1782  Bergman  published  the  "Sciagrapliia  regne  Mineralis," 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  chemieal  system.  Vau- 
quelin  and  Klaproth  furnished  a  large  number  of  very  valuable 
analyses,  so  that  the  necessity  of  combining  chemistry  with  min- 
crah>gy  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Berzelius  first  intro- 
duced the  chemical  symbols,  and  in  1815  published  a  classification 
of  minerals  base<l  upon  chemical  compositiou.  In  1841  Ram- 
melsberg  wrote  the  first  edition  of  his  excellent  "Mineralchemie," 
and  in  1852  Gustav  Rose  published  his  Crystallo-chemical  Sys- 
tem. In  this  country  chemical  principles  in  classification  of  min- 
erals have  been  very  ably  and  su  i fully  applied  by  Prof.  Dana, 
whose  present ''  System  of  iiogy"  ranks  among  the  highest^ 

Dana  makes  the  acid  co  :  the  basis  of  his  clasaificatiou« 

Uauy  recognizes  f  a 

I.   Subslanc       v  g  acid — 

Li  :. 

IL  E  — 
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III.  Nonmetallic  ivflavimahle  substances — 

Sulphur,  Diamond,  Coal,  &c. 

IV.  Metallic  substances — 

Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

Werner  also  distinguishes  four  classes  : 

I.  Earthy  substances — 

Diamond,  Augite,  Garnet,  Ac. 

II.  Saline  substances — 

Soda,  Saltpetre,  &c. 

III.  Inflammable  substances — 

Coal,  Graphite,  &c. 

IV.  Metallic  substances — 

Gold,  Silver,  Arsenic,  &c. 

Between  these  two  systems  there  is  practically  very  little  differ- 
ence, and  that  of  Weiss  resembles  thcra  greatly  in  its  main  out- 
lines.    He  decides  upon  seven  orders  : 
I.   Oxydic  rocks,  or  Silicates; 

II.  Saline  rocks; 

III.  Saline  ores; 

IV.  Native  metals; 
V.   Oxydic  ores; 

VI.   Sulphurets  and  sulphides  of  metals; 
VII.  In/lammabilia ; 

More  arbitrary,  however,  is  the  system  of  Mohs,  accepting  three 
classes  : 

I.   Gases,  water,  acids,  salts  (Soda,  Nitre,  &c. ). 
II.   Haloida  (Gypsum,  Fluorite,  &c.  &c.). 
Ill    Gums  and  coal. 

The  chemical  system  as  proposed  by  Berzelius  contained  two 
groups  with  four  orders  : 

A.  Oxygen. 

I.   Oxygen, 

B.  Inflammable  substances. 

I.   Metalloids y 
II.  Electro-negative  metals, 
III.  ElectrO'poaitive  metals,  closing  with  Sulphates,  Ni- 
trates, and  Silicates. 

He  modified  this  system,  however,  and  proposed  a  classification 
having  two  orders : 

A.  Non-oxidized  substances. 

B.  Oxidized  substances,  arranged  according  to  the  electro- 

negative substance. 

With  Dana's  system  everyone  is  familiar,  so  that  need  not 
farther  be  enumerated  here. 

In  a  chemical  system  we  have  at  hand  the  means  by  which  a 
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species  or  group  may  be  exactly  defined  and  limited,  while  all 
other  systems  are  based  upon  more  or  less  arbitrary  divisions 
and  assumptions,  except  those  based  on  crystalline  forms;  these, 
however,  cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  as  so  very  large  a  num- 
ber of  mineral  substances  sliow  no  crystalline  structure  what- 
ever. In  following  a  chemical  system,  which  may  seem  the  most 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  dare  not  lay  undue  weight  upon 
physical  characters.  A  mineral  species  in  any  such  system 
must  be  a  single,  well-defined  group  of  individuals,  and  must 
contain  all  its  subspecies,  varieties,  and  subvarieties,  arranged 
according  to  rules  by  which  a  classification  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  minerals  can  be  constructed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
physical  character  of  a  mineral,  even  though  it  has  the  same 
composition  as  some  other  one,  will  have  some  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  a  chemical  mineralogist,  but  compared  with  the 
composition,  it  can  only  be  of  subordinate  value. 

Adopting  Dana's  classification  of  minerals  based  upon  their 
chemical  constitution,  we  can  divide  into  : 

Divisions,  Subdivisions, 

Sections,  Subsections, 

and  in  order  to  carry  out  a  strict  classification,  adopt  Dana's 
plan  of  Oroups,  and  then  give  Species^  Subspecies,  Varieties, 
and  Subvarieties,     For  instance  : 

Division  :         Oxygen  Compounds, 

Subdivision:  Ternary  Oxygen  Compounds, 

Section ;  Carbonates, 

Subsection:     Anhydrous  Carbonates, 

Group :  Lime  Carbonates, 

Species :  Calcite, 

Subspecies :     Calcite, 

Variety  :  Arragonite, 

Sul)variety :     Sprudelstein. 

The  section  "  Carbonates"  comes  under  the  common  general 
formula,  KO  CO.^  +  (HO),  and  the  anhydrous  carbonates  have 
KO  CO,.  The  name  of  the  Group  will  always  be  denoted  by 
the  name  of  the  basic  element,  with  which  for  instance  carbonic 
acid  is  combined,  and  the  simple  combination  of  1  KO  with 
1  CO,  would  in  this  case  constitute  a  species.  The  specific  KO, 
however,  may  be  replaced  in  part  by  some  other,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  mineral  will  to  some  extent  be  changed,  whereby  a 
subspecies  would  be  characterized.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  duo 
attention  to  the  differences  regarding  physical  characters  within 
the  limits  of  a  species,  and  as  a  chemical  mineralogist  cannot 
recognize  a  species  created  upon  physical  distinctions  alone,  and 
his  subspecies  denote  chemical  changes,  the  mineral  thus  differ- 
ing will  become  a  variety. 

As  Dana  says  (Preface  to  4th  ed.,  1854),  "The  mind  unedu- 
cated in  science  may  revolt  at  seeing  a  metallic  mineral,  as  Oa- 
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lena,  side  by  side  with  one  of  nn metallic  lustre,  as  Blende,"  so 
may  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  seem  arbitrary  and  artificial, 
bat  in  a  science  like  mineralogy,  where  we  have  no  generic  and 
specific  characters  to  guide  us  in  the  same  way  as  in  zoology, 
and  where  a  classification  based  upon  exterior  characters  is  utterly 
impossible,  we  are  forced  to  take  the  aid  of  chemistry,  and 
thereby  regulate  our  systems,  unless  we  wish  to  follow  a  so-called 
"natural  system,"  where  the  arrangement  of  groups  and  spe- 
cies is  based  upon  characters  of  less  stability.  By  all  mineral- 
ogists of  the  present  day,  the  importance  of  chemistry  for  their 
studies  is  freely  admitted,  and  however  they  may  be  opposed  to 
any  chemical  system,  in  case  of  a  dispute  regarding  the  validity 
of  some  species,  they  are  generally  obliged  to  resort  to  analysis, 
and  in  most  cases  such  questions  are  ultimately  decided  by  the 
results  of  such  analysis. 

As  long  as  "  natural  systems"  are  allowed  to  expand  and  new 
ones  are  created,  there  can  be  promised  from  them  no  satisfactory 
classification  of  minerals  giving  at  the  same  time  due  attention 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  characters.  By  adopting  a  system, 
however,  based  upon  our  present  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  minerals,  we  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  some  definite  ar- 
rangement by  which  all  the  features  of  a  mineral  will  receive  the 
necessary  attention,  and  only  those  that  are  unchangeable  and 
truly  characteristic,  will  be  employed  in  discriminating. 

Some  systems  profess  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  student  more  facilities  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  he 
seeks.  These  systems  are  mostly  based  upon  an  arrangement 
of  groups  giving  **  natural"  classes.  But  again  to  quote  Dana: 
"  the  distinction  of  *  useful'  and  '  useless,'  or  of  *  ores'  and  *  stones,' 
although  bearing  on  *  economy,'  is  not  science." 

Having  given  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  chemical  system 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  it  may  be  well  to  propose 
strict  definitions  of  the  various  sections,  etc.,  into  which  the 
minerals  would  be  divided. 

Dana's  excellent  system  has  been  here  adopted  as  a  basis  ;  in 
the  application  of  the  terms  Section,  Group,  and  Species,  some 
changes  are  proposed ;  Subspecies,  Variety,  and  Subvariety  are 
defined. 

A  section,  or  divided  subsection,  will  have  a  common  general 
formula. 

One  or  more  species  and  subspecies  having  this  same  common 
general  formula  and  KO  alike,  will  then  form  a  group. 

Any  metal  or  metalloid  substance,  occurring  as  such  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  or  the  representative  of  the  simple  general 
formula  denoting  the  nature  and  ratio  of  combination  of  any  class 
or  subclass,  will  form  a  species. 

In  most  of  the  species  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  their  basic 
element  is  replaced  by  some  other,  often  even  by  several,  and 
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sach  a  change  in  composition,  if  in  certain  and  stable  proportions, 
not  merely  an  accidental  admixtare,  will  demonstrate  a  sub- 
species. 

As  a  large  number  of  minerals  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position, but  entirely  different  physical  qualities,  it. is  necessary 
to  regard  them  as  varieties.  For  the  chemical  mineralogist 
these  differing  physical  qualities  cannot  be  of  suflBcient  import- 
ance to  warrant  his  defining  them  as  species  or  even  subspecies. 

Subvarieties  will  differ  from  the  varieties  and  subspecies  to 
which  they  belong  in  presenting  local  alterations  and  replace- 
ments of  constituents  by  others  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  accidental  admixtures ;  and  subvarieties 
will  be  further  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  method  of  forma- 
tion. 

In  some  cases  these  definitions  may  not  seem  to  be  quite  suflB- 
cient in  determining  the  position  of  a  mineral.  Dolomite  Ca  C-f 
Slg  0  might  seemingly  be  placed  under  the  species  Magnesile 
almost  as  well  as  under  Calcite,  but  in  any  case  of  this  kind  we 
have  the  physical  characters  to  resort  to,  and  upon  investigation 
find  that  Dolomite  in  crystalline  form,  gravity,  etc.,  more  closely 
resembles  Calcite  than  Magnesite,  therefore  give  it  the  position 
as  a  subspecies  of  Calcite. 

The  arrangement  of  species  within  a  class  or  subclass  ought 
not  to  be  arbitrary  in  a  strict  system,  and  enumerating  them  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravity  of  their  K,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  figure,  might  prove  satisfactory. 

Within  the  groups  the  species  and  subspecies  must  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  composition.  As  the  re[)rosoiitative 
of  the  simple  general  formula  of  a  class  or  subclass  is  defined  as 
species,  and  the  subspecies  hav(i  part  of  the  K  of  the  species  re- 
placed by  other  substances,  they  must  follow  in  such  order  that 
the  one  with  most  varied  replacements  will  form  the  last  member. 

The  class  of  Carbonates  among  the  minerals  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  known,  and  I  have  selected  the  subclass  aiihy- 
droits  carbonates  for  an  arrangement  based  upon  the  principles 
above  elaborated. 

General  Formula  of  Subclass:  Anhydrous  Carbonate  a  =  KC. 

6.  (3.)            2.72.  /Ca  G  (Calcite. 

6.  2.86.                OaC-fSlgO  (Dolomite. 

6.  2.98.                Ca  (3  +  (Jig  te  Sin)  <3     (Ankerite. 

6.  3.04.  AU  G  (Magnesite. 

6.  3.33.                Mg  (3  +  J  *'e  C  (Mesitite. 

6.  3.41.                fig  C  +  t^'**.  <  ■  (Pistomesite. 

3.  4.29.  /:6a  (3  (Witherite. 

4.  (3.)  3.64.  :6a  6  +  Ca  0  (Barytocalcite. 
3.                       3.65.             /Sr  G  (Strontianite. 
6.                       4.42.            /2n  G                                     (Smithsonite. 
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6. 
6. 

e. 

3. 

d. 

6. 
3. 


2n<3+Cu(3r 

(Herri  te. 

2ii  C  4-  *e  C 

(Capnite. 

3.55. 

,/Sln  (5 

(Rhodochrosite 

3.03. 

Mn  C  +  i  (Ca  Slg)  0 

(Manganooalo. 

3.80. 

yi\0 

(Siilerite. 

3.41. 

teO+CaO 

(Siderodote. 

6.46. 

/^C 

(Ctfrasdite. 

PhG  +  iZnO 

(Tglesiasite. 

6.31. 

PhG  +  Pb  Ce 

(PhosgeDite. 

Appendix, 

a.  4.78.  ta  <3  4-  J  Ce  (P0)3  (Kishtiraite. 

6.  4.50.  (ta  C©  Di)  0  +  J  (Ca  Ce)  P      (Farisite. 

Altboagh  the  gravity  of  Lanthan  is  0.833,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  place  the  Lanthan  minerals  as  an  appendix,  because  taO, 
which  woald  be  the  species,  is  not  known  at  present,  and  there- 
fore their  position  with  reference  to  the  other  anhydrous  carbo- 
nates is  not  quite  clear. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  we  obtain  by  this  arrangement 
groups  very  similar  (natural)  both  in  their  chemical  composition 
and  their  physical  characters 

In  acknowledging  only  such  as  species  that  simply  fill  the 
general  formula  of  some  class  or  subclass,  and  regarding  every 
mineral  of  the  same  chemical  character,  but  with  various  replace- 
ments of  RO,  as  a  subspecies,  many  minerals  heretofore  regarded 
as  species  will  only  obtain  the  rank  of  subspecies  or  of  varieties. 

Thus,  Aragointe,  with  the  same  composition  as  Calcite,  but 
differing  in  crystalline  form,  gravity,  hardness,  etc.,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  species  and  subspecies  Calcite.  Gra- 
phite,  cliemically  identified  with  Diamond,  although  physically 
differing,  will  in  a  strict  system  receive  the  place  of  a  variety. 
Metacinnabarile,  chemically  Cinnabante,  differing,  however,  in 
structure,  gravity,  color,  etc  ,  can  be  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
the  latter  mineral. 

In  retaining  the  one  name  for  the  species  or  subspecies,  the 
right  of  priority  will  be  observed.  Metacinnabarite  was  named 
in  1872,  while  "  Cinnabarite"  has  been  in  use  already  for  a  very 
long  time. 

In  proposing  the  above  rules  for  classifying  minerals,  one  of 
my  chief  objects  is  to  assume  a  basis  for  a  more  rigorous  distinc- 
tion of  the  terms  species  and  varieties  and  those  subordinated  to 
them,  and  although  this  to  a  certain  extent  may  seem  to  be  going 
too  far,  in  partly  giving  up  the  characteristic  individuality  of  a 
mineral,  a  classification  of  this  kind  may  claim  to  be  a  more 
logical  one  than  many  others,  and  in  a  science  like  mineralogy 
this  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  chief  requisites. 


M  MnXJETES  Q9  TOM. 

45Te  Mccnscu  Apbxl  1%  1ST3L 

The  President  la  tLe  Chair. 
Mr.  J.  E-  HfLGARD  mode  &  co-nunaalciinioa  en-Irleii: 

AJI  13(QCLar  LXTO  TiL£  ULWi  liiT  PSU:)BABILIinr. 


4€th  MErnxa.  April  f  ^,  13I3L 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  G.  K.  GiLBERF  presented  a  cijiuaiuQ[c;ittion 

ox  THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH  IX  UTAH  AXO  XEVADA. 

(abstbact.) 

Ancient  glacial  moraines  and  c»>?Qate  phenomena  are  known 
opon  the  Sierra  X^'i-ada  as  far  3>)atb  as  S'.  lat.  36*^  30\  and  on 
the  K#xrkv  MouutatDS  to  nearlr  the  same  latitude ;  but  th'-T  are 
confine«l  to  higfi  moaotain  Tallej-s.  The  glaciers  that  prxlueed 
them  did  not  extend  to  the  losr^^r  rallevs.  There  is  evidersee  in 
the  perfect  pre.'rervatiou  of  quaternary  and  pliocene  di-fjosits 
throughout  the  in.ervenlncr  *  Great  Bi^in,"  th:kt  it  was  subjected 
to  no  pneral  jrluciati'ju  durina:  tLo  Glacial  e{>och  ;  hut  glaciers 
existed  on  the  danks  of  the  hi^liest  m«»untains,  and  to  the  li.-t  of 
thcfic  the  Engineer  explorations  i!i  HT2  made  sevtra!  midltions. 
The  new  ifx-aiitie-s  are:  White's  Peak,  Sehell  Creek  rangv,  Ne- 
vada, X.  lat.  30^  15' ;  Wheeler's  Peak.  Snake  rariire.  Nevada, 
N  lat.  3ff^;  .Belknap  Peak,  near  Bea?er.  Utah.  N.  hn.  3n°  2")'; 
and  Fish  Lake,  Utah,  N.  lat  3S°  30'.  The  phenomena  consist 
of  moraines  and  moraine  lakes,  and  are  found  no  lower  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  These  points  are  believed  to  be  the 
most  iKiUtherly  at  which,  in  these  latitudes,  such  traces  can  be 
found 

The  nndrained  vallevs  of  the  "Great  Basin"  have  been  filled, 
at  a  recent  ^ef>lojrical  perio^l,  bj  large  lakes,  of  which  Great  Salt, 
Sevier,  Humboldt,  Owens,  etc.  are  the  remnants.  Mr.  Howell 
and  the  writer  have  studied  during  the  past  summer  the  l>eaches 
and  deposits  of  the  lake  that  covered  the  Sevier  and  Great  Salt 
Lake  desertn,  and  mapped  a  large  portion  of  its  outline.  It  had 
an  extreme  depth  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  an  averaj-e  depth  of 
four  hundred.  Its  length  was  three  hundred  and  fifiy  miles,  and 
its  area  nearly  equalled  that  of  Lake  Huron.  The  mountain 
ridges,  with  which  the  region  abounds,  studded  its  expanse  with 
inlands,  and  complicated  its  shore  with  peninsulas.     Its  water 
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was  fresh,  and  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  it  overflowed 
its  basin,  sending  its  surplus  to  the  ocean. 

Tliis  lake  is  referred  to  the  Glacial  epoch  by  reason  of  the  fol- 
lowing cuincidence:  Upon  the  slopes  which  exhibit  its  sediraenls 
there  are  also  jyravels^  brouglit  down  from  the  mountains  by  run- 
ning water  and  spread  by  the  same  without  thorough  sorting.  A 
small  portion  of  these  gravels  overlie  the  lacustrine  beds,  but  the 
great  mass  underlies  them.  The  sequence,  gravel,  marl, gravel, 
shows  that  the  lake  epoch  was  transient,  being  preceded  as  well 
as  followed  by  a  period  when,  as  now,  the  climate  was  too  arid 
to  maintain  a  broad  water  surface.  It  was  a  climatal  episode 
characterized  by  increased  humidity,  or  lower  temperature,  or 
both.  The  Glacial  epoch  was  a  climatal  episode  of  the  same 
general  character,  and  occurred  in  the  same  general  geological 
period — that  immediately  antecedent  to  modern  time.  There  is 
the  same  reason  for  supposing  the  two  coincident  in  time,  that 
there  is  for  correlating  the  European  with  the  American  Glacial 
epoch. 

At  that  time  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  region  of  the  "Great 
Basin"  were  contrasted  in  climate,  just  as  now.     The  general 
causes  that  covered  the  humid  east  with  a  mantle  of  ice,  sufficed 
in  the  arid  west  only  to  flood  the  valleys  with  fresh  water  and 
send  a  few  ice  streams  down  the  highest  mountain  gorges. 

Prof.  J.  R   Eastman  read  a  paper  on 

THE  FREQUENCY  OP  THE  OCCURRENCE  OP  THE  ZERO  AND  THE  NINE 
DIGITS  IN  THE  TENTHS  OP  SECONDS  AS  OBTAINED  FROM  THE 
CHRONOGRAPHIC  RECORD  OP  TRANSIT  OBSERVATIONS. 

(abstract.) 

A  partial  examination  of  the  records  of  observations  with  the 
Transit  Circle  at  the  Naval  Observatory  was  made  in  1870  in 
order  to  determine  whether,  in  reading  the  recorded  transits  from 
the  chronograph  sheets,  there  was  a  tendency  to  record  any  par- 
ticular figures  in  the  observing  book. 

This  examination  tended  to  confirm  my  belief  that  no  such 
bias  existed,  but  I  was  unable  to  complete  the  investigation  until 
the  spring  of  1873. 

In  the  latter  investigation  an  equal  number  of  records  were 
used  from  each  of  two  diff'erent  chronographs.  On  each  chrono- 
graph the  clock  closes  the  circuit  each  second.  One  which  I 
shall  refer  to  as  chronograph  A,  employs  only  one  pen,  and  the 
speed  is  regulated  by  a  friction  governor.  The  length  of  a  sec- 
ond's interval  is  0.426  inch.  The  other  chronograph,  which  I 
shall  call  chronograph  B,  uses  only  one  pen,  and  the  length  of 
the  second's  interval  is  one-third  of  an  inch. 

This  instrument  is  known  as  the  Hippe  chronograph,  the  gov- 
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ernor  being  a  vibrating  spring.  The  observations  of  610  stars 
over  nine  transit  threads  were  examined  from  each  chronograph. 
These  stars  were  observed  in  the  last  six  months  of  1872. 

The  following  record  of  an  observation  of  a  Canis  Minoris 
will  illastrate  the  manner  of  recording  the  work  in  the  observing 
book: — 
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These  records  are  read  from  the  sheets  by  means  of  scales  care- 
fully graduated  to  tenths  of  the  second's  interval. 

The  number  of  times  that  each  figure  from  0  to  9,  inclusive, 
occurred  in  the  tenths  of  seconds  in  the  one  thousand  and  twenty 
observations,  were  carefully  counted,  and  the  results  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 

From  Chsonogbaph  A. 

0123456789 
729     258     438     434     450     494     459     446     432     450 

From  Ohroxoobaph  B. 
01  234  567flQ 

962     110     349     436     480     464     463     431     471     424 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  results  from  chronograph  A  shows 
a  striking  difference  between  the  Os  and  Is,  and  a  similar  differ- 
ence occurs  in  the  work  from  chronograph  B  between  the  Os,  Is, 
2s,  and  9s. 

Omitting  those  numbers  and  using  the  results  from  both  chro- 
nographs for  the  figures  3  to  8,  inclusive,  it  appears  that  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  sum  is  less  than  -^jj  of  the  mean.  As 
this  probable  error  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
observations  examined,  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  tendency  in  my  work  to  record  any  particular  figures. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  results  for  0.  1,  2,  and  9,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  the  chronograph  pen  and  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  two  chronographs. 

If  the  armature  of  the  magnet  which  carries  the  pen  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  the  length  of  the  clock-mark  more  than  ^ 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  one  second,  all  marks  of  the 
observer's  key  which  might  happen  to  fall  in  the  time  while  the 
clock  keeps  the  circuit  closed  will  be  at  least  uncertain,  and  can 
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only  be  read  as  zero.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  0.35  of  the 
zeros  from  chronograph  A  should  be  read  as  ones. 

As  the  length  of  the  interval  is  reduced  by  using  a  smaller 
cylinder,  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the  clock-raark  to  tv'^  of 
a  second  becomes  more  difficult,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  not 
only  the  ones,  but  the  twos  and  nines  aflected  in  the  work  from 
chronograph  B. 

Representing  the  number  of  zeros  in  a  series  of  observations 
of  the  same  object  by  N,  and  the  number  of  complete  observa- 
tions over  nine  threads  by  n,  the  probable  correction  to  be  applied 
to  the  mean  result  of  observations  taken  from  chronograph  A 

i,  ,     iVx  0.36 
would  be —  —  , 

9n 
and  from  chronograph  B  ^(0-34+2x0.11-0.04)  ^  i^x  0.52 

The  adjustment  of  the  clock-mark  to  less  than  ^^^  of  a  second 
for  chronograph  B  requires  a  strong  and  constant  battery  power, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  such  assiduous  watching  that  it 
becomes  nearly  impracticable  in  nearly  all  routine  astronomical 
work.  This  difficulty  can  be  reduced  one-half  by  allowing  the 
clock  to  mark  only  once  in  two  seconds;  but  the  only  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
interval. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce,  gave 
the  third  of  his  lectures 

ON  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 


47th  Meeting.  May  10,  1873. 

Vice-President  J.  E.  Hilqard  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  announced  that  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  general  committee  had  de- 
termined that  this  meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  adjourned  for 
one  week.  Dr  Peter  Parker  then  presented,  with  some  appro- 
priate remarks,  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted: — 

Whereas,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Washington,  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  an  esteemed  and  honored  member  of  this  Society, 
has  departed  this  life  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  no  more  to 
meet  his  associates  here  : 


Bcixxm  or  ths 

Bemdned,  That  in  ibis  ereui  we  recognize  with  profboDd  emo- 
ik/n  tli«  dispeusatioo  of  Diriue  Prorideuce,  wuich  Las  onexpect- 
ediT  deprived  tiie  Socieij  of  oue  of  its  most  disiingnisbed  mem- 
tMrr»,  and  ttie  nation  of  a  jurlfii.  patriot,  siaiesman,  pLilaniliropist. 
and  Chrifetiao ;  vbose  naiue,  wiien  tiie  eourc«  of  time  is  run  and 
liie  una]  hi&torr  of  tiie  American  Kepablic  siiall  haxe  been  writ- 
ten. Bbali  be  c!a^:^ed  with  tbose  of  Wasbin^ton  and  Lincoln,  and 
of  all  those  eminent  men  wbo  hj  Proridence  have  been  raised 
up  for  special  crises  of  the  RepubHc,  and  endowed  with  eitraor- 
diuanr  qnaiifieatious  for  national  and  extreme  enier^neies,  and 
as  sacb  bis  memonr  will  be  cherished  hv  this  Societv. 

Bfisolxxd,  That  as  a  t<iken  of  our  deep  sense  of  the  solemn 
event,  and  of  oar  great  esteem  for  our  departed  associate,  the 
Society  now  adjourn. 

Rptioloed,  That  a  copv  of  these  Resolutions  be  conveyed  to  the 
bereaved  and  deeply  afflicted  relatives. 


48th  Meeting.  May  17.  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould,  Director  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Cordoba,  giving 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  his  astronomical  worL 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  made  a  communication 

ON  LOGICAL  ALGEBRA. 

(7%/ji  paper  is  publish e- 1  in /nil  in  th^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 

Arts  and  Sciences.^ 

Mr.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper 

CM   THE    RECTILINEAR   MOTION   OP   A   PARTICLE   TOWARDS   AN   AT- 
TRACTING CENTRE. 

{This  communication  is  published  in  the  ^Messenger  of  Mathematics"  Dec, 

1873.) 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  U8E  OF  THE  CA.^ONS  OF  THE  COLORADO  FOR  WEIGHING  THE 

EARTH. 
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49th  Mestinq.  May  24,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Dutton  read  a  memoir 

ON  QEOLOOIOAL  TIME. 


50th  Meeting.  June  T,  18T3. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  Newgomb  made  a  communication 

ON   THE   mechanical   REPRESENTATION  OF  A  PROBLEM   IN   LEAST 

SQUARES. 

<  This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

Society f  November,  1873.) 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bates  read  a  ])aper 

ON  the  MOTION  OF  A  PARTICLE  TOWARDS  AN  ATTRACTING  CENTRE. 

Mr.  R.  Keith  read  a  paper 

ON  the  nature  of  the  FORCE  OF  GRAVITATION. 


51sT  Meeting.  June  21,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLQARD  made  some  remarks 

ON  the  air  thermometer  of  prof.  JOLLY, 

exhibiting  also  one  of  those  instruments.     The  same  gentleman 
also  made  the  second  communication 

ON  THE  RECENT  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LONGITUDE  BETWEEN 

PARIS  AND  GREENWICH. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  then  exhibited,  with  appropriate  remarks, 
the  spectra  of  certain  metals  and  gases.  The  apparatus  used 
was  a  four-prism  spectroscope  by  Browning,  with  a  six-inch  in- 
duction coil  by  Ritchie  and  a  condenser  by  Ladd.  He  had  also 
upon  the  table  several  smaller  spectroscopes,  with  which  the  spec- 
tra of  various  chlorides  were  shown. 


do  BnLcaxDff  ov  thx 

5te  MxiTiTio.  OcTOBiB.  4^  I8T3L 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  allutied  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  jost  sostalned 
by  the  death  of  Prof  G.  C.  Schaeflfer,  a  member  of  the  Society 
and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  original  cinb.  The  follow- 
\xi^  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  as  reported  by  Mr.  W.  B» 
Taylor  from  the  general  committee  ? — 

WHERKAd,  we  have  heard  with  profoond  regret  of  the  decease 
of  onr  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.   Professor  Gkobceb  C. 

SCHARFVRR — 

Res^ohed,  That  while  we  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  an  asso* 
date  personally  endeared  to  ns,  we  feel  that  oar  Society  has  sos- 
taiDed  the  loss  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  cahivation  and  promotion  of  general  science. 

E^fioivedy  That  we  hereby  express  oar  high  appreciation  of  the 
eminent  abilities  of  our  departeii  friend,  and  of  the  nnasaaliy 
wide  and  van'ed  range  of  his  scientific  attainments. 

Rpjiolv^d,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family 
in  their  bereavement,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  be 
directed  to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

After  farther  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Hit^ard  the  Society  then 
adjoamed. 


53d  Meeting.  October  IS,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  IIiWJARi)  gave  an  accoont  of 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ACOUSTICS,  BY  PROP.  A.  M. 

MAYER. 

Lient.  C.  E.  Dutton  made  a  communication 

ON  mallet's  theory  op  the  pormation  op  the  physical  fea- 
tures OF  the  earth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  gave  an  account  of  bis 

BXPERIMENTS  ON  FOO  SIGNALS  DURING  THE  PAST  SUMMER. 
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54th  Meeting.  November  1,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  annual  business  meeting  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, the  order  of  proceedings  for  the  evening  was  announced  by 
the  President.  On  motion  of  General  Sherman,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  was  re-elected  President  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents:  J.  E.  HiLGARD,  M.  C.  Meigs,  J.  K.  Barnes.  As 
Secretaries,  Tueo.  Gill  and  C.  Abbe  were  elected.  As  mem- 
bers at  large  of  the  general  committee,  there  were  elected  the 
following  gentlemen : — 

S.  F.  Baird,  N.  S.  Lincoln, 

J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  O.  M.  Poe, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  S.  Newcomb, 

A.  Hall,  J.  C.  Welling, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 

Mr.  B.  Alvord  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an  an- 
nouncement in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  that  Mr.  James  Lick, 
of  San  Francisco,  intended  to  found  an  astronomical  observatory 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


5otH  Meeting.  November  15,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Tyndall,  of  Lon- 
don, relating  to  fog  signals,  and  a  second  from  Mr.  James  Lick, 
of  San  Francisco,  respecting  the  establishment  of  an  obsei*vatory 
and  the  construction  of  a  large  telescope. 

Mr.  E-  B.  Elliott  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
chauge  in  the  legal  value  of  the  dollar  just  adopted  in  England. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Elliott  then  made  a  verbal  communication 

on  the   habits  op  THE   FUR-BEARING   SEALS   OP  THE   ISLANDS   OF 
ST.  PAUL  AND  ST    GEORGE,  BEHRING  SEA, 

illustrating  his  remarks  by  numerous  original  drawings. 

(This  communication  will  he  found  printed  as  a  portion  of  a  Report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.) 
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56th  Meetinq.  November  19,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  meeting  was  called  at  this 
date  especially  to  receive  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  Clark  then  gave 

A  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  LENSES  AND 
OTHER  INTEHESTINQ  PORTIONS  OP  THE  LARGE  TELESCOPE  NOW 
ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  com- 
muuicatioQ. 


57th  Meeting.  November  26,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  meeting  had  been  called 
this  evening  especially  to  listen  to  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Bessels  of  the  Polaris  Exploring  Expedition.  After  further 
introductory  remarks  by  the  Chair,  Dr.  Bessels  read  a  paper 

ON  some  op  the  results  op  the  POLARIS  NORTH  POLE  EXPEDITION. 

(77ii«  communication  will  form  a  part  of  the  detailed  Report  of  Dr,  Bessels 

to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.) 


68th  Meeting.  December  6,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  read  a  communication 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OP  THE   PERSONAL  ERRORS  IN  THE  OBSER- 
VATION OP  ASTRONOMICAL  TRANSITS, 

illnstrating  his  remarks  by  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  recently 
constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Billings  presented  a  memoir 

ON  THE  COLLECTION  OP  A  LARGE  LIBRARY, 

having  especial  reference  to  the  medical  library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office. 
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« 

(abstract.) 

The  Library  of  the  Surgeon-Generals  Office  may  be  considered 
as  the  Medical  Section  of  the  National  Library,  and  is  catalogued 
and  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Congressional  Library. 
It  contains  about  25,500  volumes  and  18,000  pamphlets.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  a  medical  library  is  that  of  the 
Joamals  and  Transactions.  This  library  contains  about  7000 
Tolames  of  Journals,  of  which  about  1850  volumes  are  American, 
2700  German,  1250  French,  1050  English,  and  the  remainder 
Russian,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  first  American  medical 
joamal  began  in  1798,  and  since  that  date  451  medical  journals 
have  been  commenced  in  this  country. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  some  of  the  old  and  rare  books 
of  the  collection,  including  a  MS.  of  the  Lilium  Mcdieinae  of 
Bernard  de  Gordon,  dated  1349;  copies  of  the  works  of  Gcrsdorfif 
and  Braunschweig,  and  a  number  of  books  dated  prior  to  1500. 

The  Library  contains  a  large  number  of  medical  theses  and 
dissertations,  and  the  best  mode  of  binding  these  was  referred  to! 
They  will  be  bound  by  Universities  where  complete  sets  can  be 
obtained,  otherwise  by  subjects.  Pamphlets  of  especial  rarity  or 
value  are  bound  single,  but  on  the  ground  of  economy,  conve- 
nience, and  to  prevent  loss,  most  of  them  w^ill  be  bound  in  vol- 
umes by  subjects.  An  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Authors  has 
JQst  been  printed,  and  the  preparation  of  a  subject  catalogue  is 
to  be  commenced  at  once. 


59th  Meeting.  December  20,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Professor  Louis  Agas- 
siz,  and  on  motion  of  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions,  of  which  the  President 
was,  on  motion,  made  the  chairman. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  communicated  portions  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  detailing  some  of  the  results  of  the 
autopsy  of  Professor  Agassiz. 

\ 

The  same  gentleman  then  made  a  short  communication 

ON  micrometrio  writing  on  glass. 
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iWwstnXifkg  his  reoMikB  by  photogjaphs  of  NobertB^  lines,  aad  of 
tlie  mi^nmeoptc  writing  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  London. 

Mr.  A.  HlAIX  read  a  paper 

OS  OOMETB  AKD  METBOR& 

{T%if  ctmwmmirmti^m  it  published  infuU  in  ''The  Analytt,^  voLLpp.  H-H 

Det  Howes,  Iowa,  Feb.  1874.) 


COtb  MEETUsa  January  3,  1 874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Peter  Parker  read  a  short  note  on  the  meteor  of  I>cc. 
24th,  1873,  conunanicating  the  details  of  some  obserrations  made 
by  himgelH 

Following  this  communication  there  were  given  the  ex|>erience8 
of  a  numl>er  of  observers  who  saw  this  meteor,  and,  on  motion 
of  I>r.  Parker,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
further  information. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Nova 

Scotia, 

ON  THE  TIDES  OF  THE  BAY  OF  FCNDY. 

Mr.  G   A.  Otis  prave 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPIROMETER, 

illustrating  his  remarks  by  roeans  of  the  instrument  itself. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  communicated  a  note 

ON  QUATERNIONS,  AS  DEVEIX)PED  FROM  THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF 

THE  LOGIC  OF  RELATIVES. 


6l8T  Meeting.  January  17,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President,  as  chairman  of  the  committed,  offered  the  fol- 
lowinji^  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  relative  to  the  death  of 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  : — 
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Eesolvedf  That  the  members  of  the  Washington  Philosophical 
Society  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  savant  the  world 
has  lost  an  efficient  contributor  to  the  store  of  human  knowledge, 
the  results  of  whose  labors  must  ever  occiipj  a  conspicaous  place 
in  the  history  of  Science. 

Beaolved,  That  in  his  adopted  country  he  has  nobly  vindicated 
the  claims  of  scientiiic  investigation  to  high  popular  appreciation 
and  to  liberal  public  patronage. 

Resolved,  That  as  an  iustractor  he  has  introduced  methods  of 
study  and  directed  the  attention  of  students  in  natural  history  to 
fields  of  research  far  superior  to  those  which  were  cultivated 
previous  to  his  coming  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  his  ardent  sympathy  and  genial  manners  en- 
deared him  to  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who 
regard  his  death  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  calamity. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  deeply  Empathize 
with  the  family  of  Professor  Agassiz  in  the  great  loss  they  have 
sustained,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  President. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hallowcll,  of  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  relating  to  the 

meteor  of  Christmas  eve. 

• 
Mr.  A.  Hall,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  then  read  a  me- 
moir by  Mr.  E.  S.  IIolden, 

ON  THE  ADOPTED  VALUE  OP  THE  SUN'S  APPARENT  DIAMETER. 

{^See  the  Appendix  to  this  Bulletin,^ 


62d  Meeting.  January  31,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  made  a  communication 

ON  electrical  phenomena  in  the  rockv  mountains. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  DuTTON  made  a  communication 

ON  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NUMA8. 

{This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a/orthcominc/  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  Survey  of  the  Colorado  River,) 


63d  Meeting.  February  14,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  the  names  of  gentlemen  recently 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wm.  Harkness  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper 

ON  THE  distribution  OP  TEMPERATURE  OVER  THE  SURFACE  OF  THB 

GLOBE. 

The  author  presented  to  the  Society  by  means  of  a  series  of 
diagrams  projected  on  a  screen,  fac-similes  of  tables  and  curves 
elaborated  by  himself,  and  which  embodied  the  results  obtained  by 
the  study  of  the  annual  variations  of  temperature  at  over  nine 
hundred  stations,  embracing  about  YOOO  years  of  observations. 

(  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  bj  the  Smithsonian  Institution,') 

Mr.  Theodore  Gill  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  PRIMATES  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  MAN. 


64th  Meeting.  February  28,  1874. 

Yice-President  W.  B.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Elliott  Coues  made  some  remarks 

on  THE  structure  AND   HOMOLOGIES  OF  THE  LIMBS,  ESPECIALLY  IN 

AVES. 

Following  this  communication  Mr.  Theodore  Gill  made  some 
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remarks  thereon,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  homologies  of  the 
limbs  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Gale  made  a  comninnication 

ON  THB  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

The  author  maintained  the  so-called  "  chemical  theory"  of  the 
origin  of  this  disease,  and  adduced  in  corroboration  experiments 
made  during  the  pafjt  ten  years  in  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

Remarks  followed  by  various  persons  present,  especially  by 
Prof.  Brewer,  of  Yale  College;  the  latter  gave  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  many  theories  that  have  been  broached  in  reference  to  this 
phenomenon,  and  showed  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  conclusions 
deduced  from  any  partial  investigation. 


65th  Meeting.  March  14,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Gale  offeret^some  remarks  in  explanation  of  bis 
communication  at  the  previous  meeting  in  reference  to  the  potato 
disease. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  made  a  communication 

ON  VARIOUS  hypotheses  IN  REFERENCE  TO  SPACE. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Toner  illustrated,  by  means  of  a  map, 

A  METHOD  OF  DESCRIBING  AND    LOCATING  WITH  EASE   THE  APPROXI- 
MATE POSITIONS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGIONS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication 

ON  A  METHOD   OF  DEVELOPING   MAGNETISM   IN   BARS  OF  STEEL. 


66th  Meeting.  March  28,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dutton  made  a  communication 

ON  REGENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STEEL. 

7 
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ProC  C.  G.  Fq&bhet,  of  LouiBiaDa,  made  a  comiimnicatio& 

OV  THS  AliLUVlAL  BA6IN  OF  THE  BilBfilBSIPPI  RITEB  BTTLED  THX 

DELTA. 

{See  the  Appf^ndix  to  this  BulUtttu') 


67th  Meeting.  April  11,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hilga&d,  Mr.  C.  E.  Duttos,  in 
eontioaation  of  his  previoiiB  conunanication,  gave  a  synopsis  of 
his  Tiews 

ON  THE  CHEMIBTBT  OF  THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

Mr.  E.  FooTE  made  some  remarks 

ON  SOME  CAUSES  THAT  PRODUCE  RAIN. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  read  a  paper 

ON  TWO  BRICKS  FROM  THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

The  same  gentleman  made  a  second  commanication 

ON   SPECIMENS  OF   METEORIC  IRON   FROM   CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO,   AND 
THE  STRUCTURE  OF  METEORITES  IN  GENERAL. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  paper  Mr.  Joseph  Henrt 
made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  recent  observations  of 
Prof.  Newton,  of  Yale  College, 

ON  METEOR  TRAINS,    AND  THE  UPPER  ATMOSPHERIC  CURRENTS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgard,  Mr.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  collect  obser- 
vations on  the  meteor  of  December  24th,  1873,  made  a  brief 
statement  of  the  condition  of  their  work. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  reported  earthquake  phe- 
nomena in  North  Carolina,  the  desire  was  expressed  that  a  com- 
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mittee  should  be  appointed  to  collect  information  in  reference 
thereto. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  desired  to  state  his  conviction  that  Arizona 
and  the  soathern  portion  of  Nevada  had  within  quite  recent  times 
been  the  seat  of  considerable  volcanic  and  seismic  activity. 


68th  Mebting.  April  25,  18*74. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Theodore  Gill  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  SHAPE  OF  PAL^OTHERIUM. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

Mr.  Gill  referred  to  the  recent  discovery  of  a  very  complete 
skeleton  of  a  species  of  Palaeotherium  in  a  plaster  quarry  near 
Paris,  with  the  bones  in  place,  and  indicating  ils  natural  attitude. 
This  recalled  the  form  of  the  Llama,  and  the  speaker  reminded 
the  Society  that  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  a  communication  on 
the  Tapiridae.  he  had  contended  that  there  were  no  near  affinities 
between  the  Tapirids  and  Palaeotheriids,  and  that  one  of  the  latter, 
judging  from  the  separate  bones,  had  been  quite  erroneously  re- 
stored by  Cuvier  under  the  prejudice  that  it  was  like  the  Tapirids. 
He  then  contended  that  the  form  of  Palaeotherium  was  light  and 
slender,  and  the  neck  long,  and  that  the  absence  of  any  muscular 
scars  like  those  of  Tapirids,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  bones, 
indicates  that  it  had  no  proboscis.  While  the  discovery  of  the 
new  skeleton  has  now  authoritatively  dissipated  the  idea  of  the 
form  of  the  animal  as  delineated  by  Cuvier,  the  comments  there- 
on indicate  that  the  idea  as  to  the  proboscis  is  still  prevalent. 
The  speaker  gave  in  full  his  reasons  for  denying  the  existence 
of  such  a  proboscis  in  Palseothcriids,  as  well  as  in  Macranchenia 
and  the  Dinocerata. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  some  remarks 

ON  GIFFARD'S  INJECTOR. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  made  a  verbal  communication 

ON  THE  LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  STORM  CENTRES. 
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(abstsact.) 

Mr.  Abbe  called  atteDtion  to  a  recent  memoir  br 
LoomiB,  of  Yale  College,  od  the  Ftorius  of  tbe  United  Slates 
during  tbe  years  Ij^TS  and  1873.  He  stated  that  tbe  geoeraliza* 
tioHEs  anoounced  by  Professor  Loom  is  coiistitot'ed  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  ibis  subject  and  that 
tbe  laws  matbeinaticailj  deduced  from  mechanical  principles  bj 
Mr.  Wm.  Ferrel  in  bis  memoir  on  Winds  and  Currents,  weie 
in  every  instance  corroborated  bj  oltserrations  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  He  stated  tbat  tbe  law  announced  bv  himself 
at  Cincinnati  in  1869  remained  abundantly  confirmed  bj  daily 
experience,  and  might  be  concisely  expressed  as  follows:  a  stonn 
centre  mores  toward  tbe  re^on  where  a  given  barometric  or  other 
condition  produces  tbe  greatest  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapor,  or 
in  wbich  the  latter  is  most  rapidly  taking  place.  In  explanation 
of  this  law  he  added  tbat  when  w^e  take  into  consideration  all  the 
causes  that  contribute  to  produce  the  precipitation  of  vapor 
(whether  in  the  form  of  baze,  fo<r,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  or  hail), 
we  are  able  to  account  witb  great  accuracy  for  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  movement  of  areas  of  low  barometer. 

Atmospberic  precipitation  is  produced  by  cooling  tbe  air,  and 
a  fall  of  temperature  in  any  gas  is  tbe  consequence  either  of  the 
radiation  of  beat  or  of  the  absorption  of  heat  in  performing  in- 
ternal worL 

Tbe  mecbanical  absorption  of  heat  is  an  important  feature  when- 
ever masses  of  air  are  elevated,  and  allowed  to  expand.  Thi* 
occurs  under  tbe  following  circumstances:  (1)  whenever  strong 
winds  blow,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  inertia  of  tbe  air  and  tbe 
friction  on  the  earib's  surface,  produce  vertical  currents ;  (2)  in 
consequence  of  winds  being  pushed  up  an  inclined  plane,  such  as- 
the  gre^t  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  or  tbe  ascents  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  respectively  of  tbe  Appalachian  range,  and 
tbe  Sierra  Nevada ;  (3)  in  consequence  of  tbe  elevation  of  masses 
of  warm  air  above  the  mas.ses  of  cold  air,  which  latter  flow,  for 
example,  from  the  extreme  N.  W.  southward  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, down  tbe  gentle  grade  of  tbe  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys (under  this  head  are  included  the  formation  of  tbe  local 
thunder  storms). 

Tbe  radiation  of  beat  may  take  place  either  (1)  outward  into 
space  whenever  the  air  above  is  dry  ;  or,  (2)  downward  either  to- 
the  cold  earth,  or  to  masses  of  cold  air  tbat  have  underrun  and 
uplifted  warmer  layers:  radiation  into  space  is  especially  effec- 
tive after  a  mass  of  moist  air  has  bi*en  thus  uplifted. 

Tbe  radiation  of  heat  and  the  visible  precipitation  of  vapor  are 
remaikably  counteracted  whenever  extensive  fires  prevail,  by  tbe 
presence  in  tbe  atmosphere  of  very  minute  particles  of  carbon 
or  of  vegetable  ashes,  which  have  the  property  of  attracting  about 
tliemselves  quite  dense  atmospheres  of  aqueous  vapor  precisely 
as  oxygen  is  occluded  by  finely  divided  platinum. 
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The  direction  in  which  a  storm  moves  being  thus  dependent 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  precipitation  of  moisture,  it  becomes 
important  to  know  the  locatiou  of  tiie  sources  of  atmospheric 
vapor,  especially  the  presence  of  regions  of  snow,  forests,  swamps, 
etc.;  and  explanations  wei'e  given  of  certain  abnormal  storm 
paths  quoted  by  Professor  Loo  in  is. 

Especial  objection  was  urged  against  the  idea  that  high  west- 
erly currents  carried  the  storms  of  America  eastward. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  OCOUBRENCB  OF  PUa£  TELLURIUM  IN  CERTAIN  GOLD  MINES  OF 

COLORADO. 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall  offered  some  remarks 

ON  THE   METHOD  ADOPTBD   IN  WRITING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIEN- 
TIFIC TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Hall  recommended  the  use  of  Littrow's  system. 


^9th  Meeting.  May  9,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Alvord  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

According  to  Professor  Warren  Dn  Pre,  of  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  the  earthquake  phenomena  in  North  Carolina 
commenced  on  February  10,  18t4,  and  continued  until  the  date 
of  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbances.  They  appeared 
within  a  region  of  the  Blue  Ridge  about  twelve  miles  north  from 
Rutherford  ton,  N.  C,  and  fourteen  miles  S.  E.  from  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  occurred  in  a  space  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
sqnare.  The  mountain  ridpre  in  which  they  appeared  has  several 
peaks,  the  highest,  called  Bald,  Stone,  and  Round  Mountains,  ex- 
tending from  southwest  to  northeast  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  They  are  from  3000  to  3500 
feet  high.     They  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and  composed 
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of  granite,  gneiBS,  and  mica-slate  rocks.      None  of  the  rocks 
U8uallj  called  Tolcaoic  rocks  have  been  discovered  there. 

From  the  10th  of  February  to  the  19th  of  March,  the  day  of 
bis  visit,  there  had  been  about  seventy-five  shocks,  some  occurring 
while  he  was  there.  The  noises  began  with  an  explosion  like  a 
blast,  followed  by  a  rumbliag  sound  lasting  only  a  few  seconds: 
the  shocks  were  simultaneous,  or  almost  so,  with  the  reports,  and 
seemed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  rumbling  sound,  with  the 
exception  that  observers  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  assert  they 
appear  to  be  under  and  all  around  them ;  that  the  reports  all  came 
from  Stone  and  Bald  Mountain  ridge ;  those  living  on  the  east 
side  pointing  to  the  west,  and  those  on  the  west  pointing  to  the 
east  for  the  direction  of  the  sounds:  that  the  effects  were  felt  five 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  mountain  ridge.  In  all  these  convul- 
sions of  the  mountain  the  concurrent  testimony  is,  thai  the  sounds 
and  shtJcLs  were  either  simultaneous  or  nearly  so. 

Following  the  preceding  paper,  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  stated  that 
he  desired  to  repeat  a  statement  previously  made  by  himself,  viz., 
that  the  generally  accepted  rule  that  volcanic  action  is  peculiar 
to  the  neighlx>rhood  of  the  sea,  rests  on  very  limited  data,  and 
that  if  we  consider  the  geological  epoch  immediately  preceding 
the  present,  we  find  such  action  well  developed  in  regions  far  dis- 
tant from  the  ocean,  as  in  western  America. 

Mr.  C.  E.  DuTTON  remarked  that  volcanic  action  is  especially 
remarkable  in  localities  that  have  been  the  scene  of  the  shifting 
of  sedimentary  deposits. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  called  attention  to  the  observations  of 
Professor  Niles,  at  Monson,  Mass.,  as  affording  possibly  a  me- 
chanical explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  W.  IIarkness  made  a  communication 

ON  THE   APPARATUS  TO  BE  USED    IN  THE   OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE 

APPR0ACIII.no  transit  OF  VENUS. 

This  paper  was  illustrated  by  transparent  photographs  exhib- 
ited by  means  of  the  calcium  light 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Gilbert  read  a  paper 

ON  A  COLD  QEYSEB  OR  INTERMITTENT  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  OHIO. 

(abstract.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  described  an  artesian  well  that  had  been  bor^d  at 
Stryker,  Williams  County,  Ohio,  to  a  depth  of  860  feet.  Water 
and  gas  had  been  met  with  at  several  points,  and  especiallj  a 
mineral  water  at  230  feet.  There  is  no  continuous  outflow  of 
water,  but  a  level  is  maintained  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  gas  (sulphydric  acid)  constantly  escapes.  After 
intervals,  norniallj  of  about  six  hours,  there  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
charge of  a  large  volume  of  gas,  with  such  force  as  to  carry  with 
it  many  barrels  of  water,  the  eruption  lasting  ten  to  twenty  min- 
utes. By  nearly  closing  the  mouth  of  the  well  its  discharge  can 
be  indefinitely  deferred,  and  by  agitating  the  water  with  a  pole, 
80  as  to  produce  a  vertical  oscillation,  the  flow  can  be  hastened. 
The  agency  of  heat,  essential  to  the  best  sustained  theories  of 
geyser  action,  is  here  out  of  the  question,  and  a  mechanical  ex- 
planation is  in  order.  From  the  possibility  of  a  vertical  vibration 
of  the  water  is  inferred  its  communication  with  a  reservoir  stored 
with  gas ;  and  it  is  further  hypothecated  that,  from  some  source, 
there  is  a  constant  accession  of  gaff  When  its  volume  is  such 
that  it  displaces  the  water  at  the  point  of  communication  with 
the  well,  it  begins  to  escape,  and,  at  once,  by  its  motion^  clears  a 
larger  opening.  Rising  in  the  well,  its  tendency  is  to  lift  the 
water  in  part,  and,  by  relieving  the  pressure,  enable  the  elastic 
gas  remaining  in  the  reservoir  to  expand  more  rapidly.  From 
the  reciprocation  of  these  actions  results  the  paroxysmal  discharge. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  made  a  verbal  communication 

ON  THE  ATOMIC  VOLUMES  OP  CRYSTALLIZED  AND  DOUBLE  SALTS. 
{This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.) 


TOth  Meeting.  May  23,  18Y4- 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  offered  some  remarks  on  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Benj.  Alvord,  made  at  the  previous  meeting. 


lOi  BUUUETIN  OF  THE 

Mr.  J.  £.  Hiu^ABD  tiien  iatroduced  Hon.  T.  l*.  CuNeKAK,  of 
Nortb  Caroliua,  wiiu  iiiude  a  coiiiiiiuuicatioii 

ON  THE  £AI1TUQLA£L£  PUKNUMENA   EECENTLY  £XF£BIENQED  HI 

NOUTil  CAKULINA. 

(AB8TEACT.) 

Mr.  ClingraaD  8tated  that  the  first  shock  on  record  occurred  in 
181 1,  and  similar  ones  bad  been  ex}K3rienced  ever}*  two  or  tiiree 
year;>  Hince  tbat  date,  in  Home  portion  of  a  region  ineiuding:  tbe 
BiX  most  western  counties  of  ^'orth  Carolina,  all  of  them  imme- 
diately east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Blue  Kidge. 

The  author  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  and  gave  many  interesting  detailB  rehitive  thereto. 


(^Thit  communication  has  bom  puhJisIttd  in  the  New  York  JJaily  Timm^  Julg 

lli,  1674  ) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  read  a  memoir 

Olf  T0£  G£N£6I8  AK1>  PEMONOLOOT  OF  THE  fOTMA  TRIBE  OF  I7n>LOffi. 

{yiiis  paper  will  be  publiehed  in  fiul  in  a  forthcoming  report  of  Mr.  PommU  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithnonian  IuMtitution^  On  the  Survet/  of  the 

Colorado  Hioer.) 


tlsT  Meeting.  JrxE  6,  1874. 

Vice-President  J.  E.  Hilgaed  in  the  Chair. 

The  chairman  announced  the  adoption  bj  the  general  commit- 
tee of  a  resolution  ordering  that  in  official  records  of  the  Soeietr 
all  titles  of  members  other  than  **Mr.*'  be  hereafter  omitted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Claeke  made  a  communication 

oir  THE  moleoulas  beats  of  bimilae  compounds. 

(ABFTBACT.) 

It  is  laid  down  in  all  text-books  that  similar  compounds  have 
equal  atomic  or  molecular  heats.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkaline  metaii*  are  Raid  to  have  equal  values,  the  carbon- 
at4>8  of  the  calcium  jrroup  furnish  a  similar  example,  and  so  on. 
Tbii<  i«  probably  true,  with  certain  qualifications.  The  different 
)>o«iie«  rauKt  Iph  compared  not  at  the  same  temperature,  hut  at 
what  are  called  c</rreifponding  temperatures.    These  correspond- 
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ing  temperatures  would  probably  be  at  equal  distances  from  the 
meltiog  points,  although  this  is  bj  no  means  certain.  Under 
ordinary  circumstaDces,  in  any  given  series  of  similar  compounds 
the  molecuiar  heat  increases  slowly  with  the  atomic  weight.  The 
two  subjoined  series,  series  which  are  usually  taken  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  equality,  will  exemplify  this  fact.  Each  molecular 
heat  is  here  deduced  from  the  mean  of  ail  the  reliable  determina- 
tions of  specific  heat  extant  for  each  substance.  The  first  series 
is  that  of  the  alkaline  chlorides. 


.  SUBSTAKCB. 

MOLBCULAB  HbATS. 

Li    CI 

11.62. 

WaCl 

12.56. 

K     CI 

12.93. 

Rb  CI 

13.54. 

No  determinations  have  yet  been  made  for  Cs  CI 

Por  the  carbonates  of  the  calcium  groups, 

SUBSTANCB. 

Molecular  Hbatb. 

CaCO, 

21.09. 

Sr  CO, 

21.34. 

Ba  CO, 

21.49. 

PbCO, 

21.91. 

Comparing  some  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  we  have — 

SUBSTANCB.        MOLBCDLAR  HbATS. 

K  CI  12.93. 

K  Br  13  47. 

K  I  13.60. 

Pb  CI,  18.85. 

Pb  Br,  19.55. 

Pb  I,  19.67. 

Among  liquids  the  increase  is  yet  more  striking :  one  series  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this. 

Molecular  Hbatb. 

31.91. 

32.42. 

35.25. 

37.15. 

I  have  traced  out  relations  of  this  kind  in  over  twenty  different 
series  of  compounds,  and  find  only  one  or  two  apparent  excep- 
xions.  These  exceptions  are  doubtless  due  to  experimental  error, 
fiince  they  occur  only  where  there  are  scanty  materials. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  read  a  memoir  communicated  by  Frot 
Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton, 

ON  THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 
(See  the  Appendix  to  this  Bulletin.^ 


C 

CI. 

Si 

cC 

Si 

CI. 

Sn 

ci; 

Man.  L.  I^.  ficAom  3!«Bd  k  ^vq^ar 

Hr.  J.  EL  ffTT^Att.Ti  •£2^RlBiD€td  1^  ocatfiumomaij  of 


Vi«?-Pi*fc*;'*deDi  W-  B.  TATiiOtt  in  ii>e  Ciisar. 

on  •i'i*f  Sid*;  of  S'.^w*^:  pres^-ure ; 
n  ^lh*f  <rar.rr«  hoarr  aasmlar  reac-chr  vf  r>ii*.:oa  in  terms 

of  tirtf  raditis : 
/  =  th*r  Utitade  of  the  place. 
The  UAl^twiu^  equation  then  eipres^-es  Terr  iK-ar^v  the  rela- 
tioo    in   aH   ^:aiM^a    l^tween   the   barome:ric   eradieo;    aod   the 
velocity  of  the  nind  : — 

^ ^2  n  sin  /  -4-  m)  r sec  i  (0.524  sin  /  —  m>  r  sec  i 

»30000()  ^  ^300000 

10  which 

rcosi 
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This  relation  expresses  a  general  law  applicable  in  all  latitudes 
to  any  individual  cyclone,  or  to  the  resultant  of  any  number  of 
cyclones  combining  and  interfering  with  one  another.  The  value 
of  t  depends  mostly  upon  friction,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
observation.  Its  value,  however,  is  generally  so  small,  except  on 
certain  parts  of  the  land  and  near  the  surface,  that  it  may  be 
neglected  without  much  error,  since  sec  i  for  a  small  angle  does 
not  diflTer  much  from  unity.  The  average  value  obtained  by  Mr. 
Ley  for  inland  stations*  is  nearly  80°,  although  Professor  Loomis 
(Silliman\^  Journal,  July,  1874)  obtained  an  average  value  of 
about  45®  for  the  stations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service. 

The  mathematical  demonstration  of  this  law  or  relation  is  too 
complex  to  be  given  here,  and  must  consequent-ly  be  reserved  for 
future  occasions,  in  which  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
of  this  interesting  subject  will  be  attempted.  For  the  present  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  empirical  law,  merely  to  be  compared  with 
and  tested  by  observation. 

We  shall  give  here  only  a  few  comparisons  of  this  law  with 
observation.  First  with  regard  to  the  two  great  polar  hemis- 
pherical cyclones  having  the  terrestrial  poles  for  their  centres  and 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  for  their  external  limits,  and  depending 
upon  the  mean  constant  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
equatorial  and  polar  regions.  In  this  case  the  barometric  gradi- 
ents and  velocities  are  the  means  obtained  from  a  great  many  ob- 
servations, in  which  the  effects  of  the  seasons  and  of  all  ordinary 
cyclones  are  eliminated.  The  value  of  u  in  this  case  is  the  mean 
constant  east  or  west  angular  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  r  is  the 
distance  from  the  earth's  axis.  The  whole  value  of  u,  however, 
in  this  case  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  2  n  sin  Z  that  it  may 
be  entirely  neglected. 

Observation  shows  that  about  the  parallel  of  35°  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  a  little  nearer  the  equator  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, the  barometric  pressure  is  a  maximum,  and  that  conse- 
quently G  vanishes.  Putting  (7  =  0,  the  preceding  relation  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  v  =  0,  that  is,  by  a  calm  belt  at  these  lati- 
tudes as  actually  observed.  At  the  equator  also  we  have  (7=0, 
bat  here  the  law  is  also  satisfied  by  the  vanishing  of  (2  v  sin  /  +  n) 
at  the  equator,  and  v  becomes  in  this  case  indeterminate  by  the 
preceding  relation. 

The  mean  barometric  gradient  in  the  British  Islands,  as  de- 
clined from  the  isobars  determined  by  Mr.  Glaishep,  is  about  0.02 
of  an  inch.  With  this  value  of  G  the  relation  is  satisfied  with 
u  =  6  miles,  supposing  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  to  be  from 
the  west  or  nearly  so,  that  is,  that  the  value  of  i  is  small.  This 
result  is  a  little  less  than  the  value  obtained  for  these  islands  by 

*  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1873,  p.  66. 


108  BCULimS  <V  TBE 

the  late  Pfx>fes6or  Coffin  Id  bis  Wiodsof  tbe  Xortlieni  Heni- 
fpii^re.  Bat  of  coarbe  tbis  v&loe,  depeDdlng  upon  so  saamll  a 
(rradieot.earjTiot  beactuailjdetermiQcd  Iroxotise  o1.i«<frred  gradient 
by  tb«  preening  relation.  A  grain,  the  raJae  of  G  dedaccd  from 
Xbt  table  of  biifometric  press^arers  given  hx  Bocbaii  io  his  Mcte- 
oroJo^j,  for  tbe  parallel  of  20^  north.  i&  aboot  0.02  of  an  inch. 
The  wind  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  tbis  ladtode  being  from  the 
X.  K.,  ve  hare  tbe  raJue  of  t  here  aboot  2i5^.  With  this  Taloe 
of  f  aud  ibe  preceding  raloe  of  6r,  tbe  e<|uaiion  gives  r=15 
mileE,  which  is  proliably  aboot  the  Telocity  of  the  tnde  winds  on 
the  f<ea  in  this  latitode. 

From  the  same  table  of  barometric  pressores  giren  by  Bodiaii 
we  dedoced,  for  the  parallel  of  52°  sooth  latitude,  the  raloe  of 
G  =  0.07  of  an  inch.  Sopposing  t  here  to  be  smalL  that  is.  that 
tbe  constant  wind  blows  nearly  fh>m  the  west,  the  relation  above 
gives  r  =  21  miles  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind  from  the  west^ 
All  accoonti*  represent  the  west  wind  in  this  latitude  as  blowing 
very  strong  all  roond  tbe  glol>e,  and  Mr.  Laoghton  speaks  of  it 
as  frequently  amoonting  to  a  half  gale. 

In  an  ordinary  cyclone  tbe  value  of  u  in  comparison  with 
2  n  sin /cannot  in  general  be  neglected,  and  it  is  readily  seen 
that  near  tbe  centre  of  a  cyclone  where  r  is  small  the  value  of  u 
may  be  very  large.  When  tbe  isobars  of  a  cyclone  drawn  to 
every  tenth  of  an  inch  of  tbe  barometer  are  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  we  have  G  =  0.1  of  an  inch.  With  tbis  value  of  G,  sup- 
posing the  value  of  t  to  l)e  so  sniail  that  we  can  put  sec  i  =  1, 
we  get  from  the  expression  of  G  at  tbe  distance  of  four  hondred 
miles  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  cyclone,  and  on  tbe  parallel  of  45®, 
r  =  29  miles  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  this  would  be  very 
nearly  the  velocity  at  sea  where  i  is  so  small.  But  with  the  value 
of  1  =  45®  nearly  obtained  by  Professor  Loomis.  we  jret  r  —  21 
miles  nearly.  At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  only  from  tbe 
centre,  all  the  other  circumstances  reroainiuG:  tbe  same  as  al)ove, 
we  get  V  =  22  miles  in  tbe  case  in  which  i  is  small,  as  at  sea.  and 
in  tbe  case  in  wbich  tbe  value  of  i  is  45^  we  get  t'^  18  miles 
nearly.  Hence  we  see  that  tbe  law  gives  tbe  velocities  for  tbe 
same  gradient  considerably  greater  near  tbe  centre  than  at  greater 
distances. 

The  preceding  law  cannot  be  tested  by  comparing  tbe  observed 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  any  individual  case  with  that  deduce<l  by 
means  of  tbe  law  from  the  observed  gradient  obtained  from  the 
isobars  laid  down  on  the  weather  maps  of  the  Armv  Siirnal 
Service;  for  these,  l)eing  laid  down  from  observations  m:ide  at 
stations  which  are  in  many  cases  several  hundred  miles  apart, 
cannot  take  in  tbe  effects  of  the  numerous  local  and  compara- 
tively small  disturbances,  and  these  latter  may  affect  very  much 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  any  station  The  law  can  only  be 
tested  by  comparing  the  average  velocity  of  a  great  many  in- 
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dividaal  cases  with  the  average  of  the  corresponding  observed 
gradients,  as  deduced  from  the  isobars,  taking  account  of  tlie 
distances  of  the  stations  from  the  centres  of  the  cyclones. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE  TONTO  SANDSTONES. 

(AB8TBACT.) 

The  autiior  discussed  the  age  of  a  group  of  rocks  exposed  in 
the  grand  canon  of  the  Colorado,  and  locally  designated  as  the 
Tonto  group.  After  mentioning  its  reference  to  the  Silurian  by 
Dr.  Newberry,  and  to  the  Carboniferous  by  Prof.  Powell  on  strati- 
graphical  grounds,  he  detailed  some  evidence,  paleontological  and 
lithological,  which  led  him  to  refer  it  to  the  Primordial  division 
of  the  Silurian,  and  pointed  out  the  interest  that  would  attend 
the  recovery  of  a  fauna  from  some  still  lower  beds  discovered  by 
Prot  Powell  under  the  Kaibab Plateau. 

(Tills  communication  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Geological  portion  of  the  Re" 
port  of  Lieut,  Wheeler^ s  Explorations  u>est  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.) 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PLANES  OF  CERTAIN  NEBULJE. 

(abstract.) 

The  author  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  the  apparent  distribution  of  the  nebulae  in  space 
up  to  the  solution  of  more  definite  and  tangible  problems. 

He  had  made  a  study  of  the  nebulae  described  in  Sir  John 
Herschel-s  "General  Catalogue"  as  very  much  or  exceedingly 
extended,  and  had  computed  the  position  in  space  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  these  nebulae,  supposing  the  latter  to 
be  thin  disks  seen  edgewise. 

He  found  that  these  lines  appear  to  lie  in  or  near  a  plane  in- 
clined about  twenty  degrees  to  that  of  the  Milky  Way. 

(Thii  memoir  will  he  published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 

and  Arls.) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  some  remarks 

ON  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  VALUE  OF 

ITS  SECURITIES. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

ON  THE  ADOPTED  VALUE  OF  THE  SUN'S 
APPARENT  DIAMETER. 

By  E.  S.  HOLDEN. 
(Rbad  1874,  Jandabt  17.) 

In  all,  3639  observations  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical  diam- 
eters of  the  sun  have  been  examined,  distributed  as  follows : — . 

No.  OF  Obbbrvatioxs.         Instbitmbkts. 

Hor.  Diau.      Vert.  Diam. 

Greenwich,     1862-1870,        832  905      Transit  Circle. 

Washington,  1862-1865,        491  430       Transit  and  MuraL 

1866-1870,        490  491       Transit  Circle. 


1813         1826 

These  were  made  by  twenty-three  different  observers.  Addendum 
"A"  gives  the  corrections  to  both  horizontal  and  vertical  diam- 
eters as  given  by  all  the  observations  made  in  one  year  by  each 
observer.  The  Greenwich  observations  are  compared  with  the 
Nautical  Almanac  value ;  the  Washington  observations  with  the 
value  given  in  the  American  Ephemeris. 

From  Greenwich  and  Washington  observations  of  horizontal 
diameter,  the  concluded  value  is  32'  2". 509 

From  similar  obs.  of  vertical  diameter  32   2  .565 

The  concluded  value  is        .  32   2  .54 

giving  a  correction  —  r'.46  to  the  Amer.  Ephem. 

"  —  1  .08  to  the  Naut.  Almanac. 

"  +  0  .14  to  the  Berlin  Jahrbuch. 

Addendum  *'A"  contains  the  figures  upon  which  this  determi- 
nation depends.  Owing  to  a  difficulty  of  determining  from  the 
printed  observations  the  observer  with  the  transit  instrument  at 
Washington  in  the  years  1862-65,  all  the  observations  of  each 
of  these  years  have  been  treated  as  if  made  by  a  single  observer. 

Each  observation  of  the  sun  gives  an  "Apparent  error  of  ephe- 
meris diameter"  (horizontal  and  vertical).  Addendum  "A"  con- 
tains the  *•  error  of  observer"  (by  changing  signs).  If  we  now 
sabtract  from  the  "Apparent  error  of  ephemeris  diameter"  the 
"Peraonal  error  of  the  observer"  fcr  each  day,  we  have  a  series 
of  "outstanding  errors"  which  are  due  to  some  cause  exterior  to 
the  instrument  itself,  and  from  which  the  influence  of  the  observ- 
er's personality  has  been  eliminated. 

When  these  residuals  are  tabulated  and  their  means  by  months 
taken,  as  in  Addendum  "B,"  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  periodicity 
in  the  series.  That  this  periodicity  is  not  wholly  or  in  main 
8  (3) 
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caused  by  a  periodic  change  in  the  son  itself,  is  shown  bj  the  fact 
that  these  mean  monthly  ''outstanding  errors"  have  on  the  whole 
opposite  signs  at  Greenwich  and  Washington ;  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  they  are  in  great  part  due  to  atmospheric  causes.  To  test 
this  the  Washington  observations  from  1867  to  1870  have  been 
tabulated  in  Addendum  ''C,"  where  I  have  placed  the  mean 
"  outstanding  error"  of  each  year  under  one  of  the  numbers  I  to 
V.  These  numbers  are  the  observer's  estimate  of  the  goodness 
of  the  image  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  observation,  I  being  a 
poor  image  and  Y  a  perfect  one.  It  is  plain  from  this  table  that 
the  goodness  of  the  image  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  value 
of  the  diameter  deduced,  as  Wagner  first  showed  in  his  own  case. 
(Vierteljahrs.  Astr.  OeselL,  1873,  Jan.)  I  treated  Wagner's 
own  observations,  which  are  given  in  the  cited  work,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  previously  treated  the  Washington  observations, 
and  I  found  that  Wagner's  class  4  (on  a  scale  from  1  to  6)  gave 
mean  outstanding  error  of  —  0V056,  while  the  Washington  class 
II-III,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  it,  gave  — 0*.()63;  also, 
his  class  3  gave  -|-0*.029,  while  the  corresponding  Washington 
class  (III-IV)  gave  +  0M80. 

The  agreement  of  signs  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  goodness 
of  image  on  deduced  horizontal  diameters  is  in  the  same  direction 
at  Washington  and  Poulkova :  the  discrepancy  in  amounts  is 
probably  due  to  different  habits  in  assigning  the  weights. 

To  show  how  rough  a  division  of  observations  on  account  of 
state  of  the  image  will  show  an  influence  in  the  deduced  diame- 
ters, I  divided  the  Washington  observations  into  two  classes : 
1st,  those  made  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear ;  and  2d,  those 
made  when,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  watchmen  of  the 
Observatory,  the  cloudiness  was  from  5  to  10  (10  =  wholly 
cloudy).     The  results  are  given  below  : — 

Table  of  Outstardixo  Ebrors  in  Sun's  Diameter  as  affected  bt  the 

cloddikbss  ok  the  set  at  noon. 

Horizontal  Diameter.  Vertical  Diameter. 

Tear.  Cloud  =»  0.  Cloud  =  5  to  10.  Cloud  =  0.  Cloud  =  6  to  10. 

1867  —  0'033         +0'.012         —  0".45  +0.35 

1868  —0.047         4-0.030         —1  .45  4-0.45 

1869  0.000         +0.039  +0.75         +0.11 

1870  —0.093         +0.014         —0.70         —0.44 

I  applied  the  same  test  to  Greenwich  Obs.  for  1866,  and  found: 

Horizontal  Diameter.  Vertical  Diameter. 

aond^O  Cloud  =5-10.  Cloud  =»0.  Cloud  =6-10. 

1866        —  0'.022         +0'.010         +  0".55         —  0".41 

which  agrees  in  horizontal  diameter  with  Washington  Observar- 
tions,  but  is  contrary  in  vertical  diameter. 
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n. 

ox  THE  ALLUTIAL  BASIN  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  STYLED  THE  DELTA. 

Bt  prof.  c.  g.  foeshey. 

(Read  1874,  Uascb  28.) 

Tbe  Mississippi  River  has  a  hjdrographic  basin  embraciDg 
1,244.000  square  miles^  The  rainfall  upon  this  area,  and  its 
abrasions  in  trarel  towards  the  Golf,  have  thrown  upon  the  basin 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  an  alluvial  bed,  extending  thence  south- 
ward to  the  sea,  whose  area  is  computed  bv  Prof.  Forshej  at 
3S.706  square  miles,  about  ^\j  of  the  entire  bvdrographic  basin. 

Tbe  river  runs  through  this  basiu.  its  present  channel  skirting 
the  bluffs,  or  diluvial  uplands,  on  the  east,  from  tbe  head  of  the 
Delta,  as  above,*  to  the  south  boundary  of  Tennessee,  lat,  35^,  a 
few  miles  below  Memphis;  thence  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
Ri?er,  above  and  near  Yicksbu rg,  lat.  32®  22',  the  channel 
winds  midwaj  through  the  alluvion,  and  again  impinges  the 
bluffs  with  its  east  bank ;  thence  it  keeps  close  to  the  bluffs  to 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  lat.  30®  28' ;  and  thence  to  its  mouth, 
at  lat  29^,  winds  through  the  alluvial  bed  245  miles,  projecting 
more  than  100  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Delta  Boun'dabt. — The  alluvion  is  bounded  on  the  left  or 
eastern  limit  bv  bluflTs  of  some  elevation  even  where  the  river  does 
not  impinge  upon  them;  whereas,  the  wi'stern  limit  of  its  basin  is 
very  obscure  in  most  of  its  length,  and,  though  easilv  recognized 
by  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  the  uplands  rise  so  gently  al>ove  the 
alluvial  level  as  to  present  no  definite  boundary  to  ^.he  floods 
that  aimuallj  cover  large  areas  of  the  alluvion. 

On  the  west  or  right  boundary  the  limit  may  be  run  fr<5tn  the 
river  at  three  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau,  lat.  37°  20',  south- 
westwardly  through  the  White  Water  Creek  and  the  Castor 
Lakes  to  the  St.  Francis  River;  thence  across  the  bottom  of 
this  river  to  Black  River,  ami  with  the  right  of  its  alluvion  down 
to  White  River,  and  with  the  western  limit  of  its  alluvial  bottom 
to  the  confluence  of  this  and  the  Arkansas  River.  Thence  the 
limit  runs  up  the  Arkansas  to  near  and  below  Pine  Bluffs,  across  to 
the  Bartholomew,  with  its  rijrht  bank  to  the  Washita,  and  down 
west  of  the  alluvion  of  this  river  to  Harrisonburg,  lat.  34°  48'; 
thence  the  alluvion  basin  is  bounded  bv  bluffs  to  the  north  shore 
of  Lake   Ocatahoula  and   its  outlet,  the  Saline,  to  Red  River ; 

♦  In  an  article  pnMished  in  the  Concordia  Intp]li(u«»ncer.  Jan.  20,  1840, 
Prof.  Forshey  compatcs  the  area  of  tlie  ba-in  at  1.300,(K>0  inilMS  The 
Delta  Bnrrey  of  Hnniphr^ys  and  Abbott  give«  1,244,000  proTiAiouallj 
Adopted  till  more  acuurateiy  determined. 
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thence  up  the  Red  River  to  Cotile,  and  down  Cotile  and  Bayoa 
Bluff  to  the  Cocodrie,  and  with  its  right  bank  and  the  Zeche  and 
Vermilion  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  longitude  92°  west. 

The  eastern  limit  on  the  Gulf  is  at  longitude  89°,  and  the  width 
of  the  basin  on  the  Gulf  front  is  nearly  180  miles,  while  at 
Natchez  it  is  28  miles;  at  Gaines'  Landing,  lat.  33^  30^,  it  is 
90  miles,  and  but  little  less  above  that  point  to  near  the  mouth 
of  Ohio  River. 

Exceptions. — Within  this  area — nearly  all  below  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi's  high  water,  there  are  various  areas  that  are 
not  alluvial.  Some  ridges  have  considerable  length,  such  as  the 
Bloomfield  in  Missouri,  and  the  Crowley  Ridge  in  Arkansas, 
more  than  100  miles  long  and  very  narrow,  lying  between  the 
St  Francis  and  Black  rivers ;  also  the  Bastrap  and  Macon  Hills 
in  north  Louisiana,  and  the  Sicily  Island  and  Avoyilles  on 
Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers.  All  these  are  subtracted  in  com- 
puting the  area  of  the  alluvial  basin,  still  leaving  a  tract  of  land 
with  an  average  of  12  feet  below  the  highest  water  mark  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  points  opposite,  and  measuring  38,706 
square  miles. 

This  is  the  extent  in  greatest  floods  of  the  Fresh  water  Delta 
Sea. 

Apparent  Geological  History. — The  testimony  left  on  the 
features  of  the  land  shows  the  drift  beds  in  the  form  of  bluffs  on 
both  sides  the  basin,  and  of  indefinite  lateral  extent.  The  drain- 
age of  the  great  hydrographic  basin  has  unquestionably  eroded 
the  bed  now  occupied  by  the  alluvion ;  and  whether  in  concen- 
trated form  as  now,  or  in  several  or  many  parallel  streams,  the 
Mississippi  has  cat  out  for  itself  the  delta  basin,  and  thrown 
down  upon  its  lap  the  varied  detritus  brought  from  the  abrasions 
of  its  many  tributaries. 

The  diluvial  beds  thus  worn  away  lie  upon  a  tertiary,  at  various 
points  exposed  on  either  side  of  the  basin.  The  depth  to  which 
the  bed  has  been  cut  (the  thickness  of  the  alluvion)  is  ascertained 
by  only  a  very  few  sections,  but  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sidn  for  all  its  northern  half,  say  above  lat.  32^  30',  that  this 
depth  is  rarely  greater  than  the  deepest  portions  of  the  present 
shifting  channel,  about  100  feet. 

Ample  testimony  exists,  and  it  is  everywhere  observable,  that 
the  river  changes  its  bed  with  ease  and  rapidity,  showing  that 
the  material  removed  to  give  the  channel-way  is  of  recent  alluvial 
deposit,  and  that  at  least  so  far  as  these  changes  have  occurred, 
the  depth  of  the  alluvion  has  for  a  minimum  100  feet  or  more. 

At  points  further  down,  we  know  not  at  what  limit,  a  bay  from 
the  Gulf  has  been  gradually  filled  with  alluvial  material,  the 
marine  waters  being  driven  back,  and  the  deposits  cast  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  until  at  the  present  age,  the  alluvion  has 
greatly  invaded  the  basin  proper  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  protnision  along  the  margin  of  the  Galf  is  manifestlj 
eighty  miles  or  more,  if  we  assume  the  line  of  the  eonyez  shore 
of  the  Golf  to  be  continaed  from  west  of  Yermilion  Bay  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mississippi  Sonnd  at  Bay  St  Louis.  This  line 
passes  through  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  progress  of  the  stupendous  work  of  filling  the  whole 
Gulf  area*  of  700,000  square  miles,  and  of  average  depth  of 
3000  feet  or  more,  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  auxiliary  streams, 
the  delta  we  are  now  considering  has  projected  beneath  the  pre- 
sent Gulf  surface  an  enormous  plateau  with  less  than  ten  fathoms 
water  soundings,  which  extends  from  five  miles  outside  the  pre- 
sent passes  of  the  Mississippi,  westward,  and  has  a  breadth  in 
front  of  the  Caillon  and  Atchafalaya  of  more  than  sixty  miles, 
and  only  approaches  the  shore  west  of  the  Vermilion  Bay,  the 
western  limit  of  the  delta  proper. 

Judging  from  the  bottom  samples  brought  up  by  the  sound- 
ings, the  alluvial  materials  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi's  con- 
tributions lie  upon  and  form  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  for  some 
seventy  miles  still  further  advanced,  in  a  crescent  southward  and 
eastward  of  this  ten-fathom  curve,  even  to  where  the  soundings 
reach  beyond  500  fathoms. 

This,  then,  is  the  provisional  southward  or  Gulf  limit  of  the 
g^at  alluvion. 

Topography  op  the  Basin. — The  river's  banks  are  everywhere 
the  highest  ground  within  the  basin,  including  in  this  description 
of  the  banks  all  the  shores  of  the  Old  River  lakes  which  are  so 
numerous  along  its  tortuous  course. 

And  as  the  river  has  elevated  or  built  up  the  alluvion  by  drop- 
ping upon  its  lap  the  sedimentary  and  transported  contributions 
eroded  from  the  great  hydrographic  basin,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  student  that  the  highest  portions  of  these  banks  are  found  to 
be  nearly  on  the  level  (a  little  below)  the  greatest  high-water 
marks,  as  we  shall  see  below  from  the  chapter  on  the  physics  of 
the  river. 

A  line  of  levels  transverse  to  the  current,  which  runs  mainly 
southward,  shows  everywhere  an  undulating  surface  to  the  ground ; 
for  "the  delta  is  everywhere  threaded  by  interlocking  bayous 
and  navigable  channels,  placing  every  cultivable  acre  of  land 
immediately  upon  or  very  near  to  steamboat  navigation.    In  this 


*  According  to  Hnmphreys  and  Abbot,  the  eontribntions  of  the  rivpr, 
afl  held  in  susperiAioii,  would  rai^4c  a  sqaarn  mile  241  feet  high.  Add  five 
times  this  ainoiint  for  material  piifliied  forward  on  the  rirttr  bottom,  and  we 
have  241  X  6  =  1446'  as  th«^  h*'ight  of  the  out*  mile  block.  With  a  gulf 
depth  of  3000  feet  oar  eontribatioim  woald  fill  half  a  square  mile  per  year, 
and  would  fill  th«  (}iilf  area  of  700,000  nquare  miles  in  1,400,000  y^ars.  But 
as  the  other  Htreams  discharging  into  the  (^ulf  l>ear  probably  one- fourth 
the  amount  of  sediment  furnished  by  the  Misaissippi,  this  period  would  b« 
reduced  to  nearly  a  million  years. 
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particalar  it  has  no  parallel  known  to  civilized  man."  These 
bajoas  and  rivers  have  their  channels  mainly  parallel  to  the 
river's  course,  and  they  serve  as  drains  to  the  rain-waters  fall- 
ing upon  the  delta  ;  and  before  levee  history,  and  partially  now, 
they  serve  to  bear  off  the  waters  that  overflow  the  lower  portions 
of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itself. 

The  depths  of  the  greatest  undulations  below  the  river's  high- 
water  level  are  about  thirty-seven  feet,  though  such  depressions 
are  very  rare.  Ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  feet  are  much  more  com- 
mon ;  but  all  the  depressions  arc  greater  at  the  greater  distances 
from  the  present  channel.*  The  average  depth  reduced  from  all 
the  sections  leveled,  is  about  12  feet.  The  delta  sea,  if  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  river,  at  like  latitudes,  would  have  a  mean 
depth  of  12  feet  In  all  great  floods,  then,  the  entire  delta  is 
menaced  by  the  river's  flowing  reservoir  of  1 2  feet  average  depth 
of  water.  Thus  much  does  the  great  river  lack  of  having  filled 
and  replaced  with  deposits  what  has  been  carried  away  by  its 
erosions. 

Peculiarities  op  the  Physics  op  the  River. — The  mode  by 
which  the  river  Mississippi  produces  the  formation  of  the  alluvial 
delta,  is  not  in  general  terms  different  from  that  of  any  river  or 
rivulet,  whether  great  or  small. 

In  some  particulars  the  mode  is  peculiar ;  and  as  these  peculiari- 
ties have  been  determined  by  the  most  elaborate  investigation  yet 
given  to  any  great  river,  the  writer  upon  these  phenomena  can 
speak  with  confidence,  and  may  once  for  all  give  credit  to  the  great 
work  of  Humphreys  and  Abbott  on  the  ''  Physics  and  Hydraulics 
of  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  greatest  of  these  peculiarities  is  found  in  the  perpetual  tur- 
bidness  of  the  waters.  Three  rivers  from  the  west,  the  Missouri, 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River,  contribute  turbid  waters  in 
both  flood  and  low-water  seasons.  The  Missouri,  however, 
yields  the  greater  portion  of  the  transported  matter,  and  gives 
the  muddy  hue  to  the  waters ;  the  other  two  rivers  yield  ferru- 
ginous matter,  tinged  with  red,  that  modifies  the  color  of  the 
river  below  them,  especially  in  flood  seasons  of  these  rivers. 

The  Mississippi  bears  in  suspension  an  alluminous  clayey 
matter,  of  extremely  fine  comminution,  that  amounts  in  quantity 
to  about  one  part  by  weight  in  1800,  and  by  measurement  one 
volume  in  nearly  3000,  as  shown  by  many  thousands  of  careful 
tests,  carried  through  two  entire  years,  and  derived  from  all 
portions  of  the  river's  flowing  volume,  f 

*  The  river  bank  of  the  Washita,  at  75  miles  wpst  from  Vioksbarg,  is 
12  feet  below  the  Mississippi's  bank  ;  and  ou  this  line  of  levels,  at  only  12 
miles  ea.st  of  the  Washita,  the  land  is  38  feet  below  the  Mississippi  [avA  ; 
the  greatest  depression  foand  in  the  15  lines  of  lev^el  ran  across  the  delta. 

t  Tlie  writer  hereof  performed  these  mea^arernHntH,  as  well  as  others, 
as  the  Hydrometrio  Engineer's  Assistant  of  the  Delta  Sarvey. 
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In  addition  to  the  matter  transported  in  suspension  bj  the 
river's  current,  there  is  borne  forward  by  the  mechanical  force  of 
the  waters  a  vast  volume  of  material  of  coarser  and  heavier  kind, 
wliicli  is  rolled  and  pushed  along^  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  be- 
lieved bj  the  writer  to  exceed  in  volume  the  suspended  matter 
by  five  (possibly  twenty)  fold.  Its  quantity  is  immeasurable^ 
but  proved  to  be  vast 

As  moving  water  in  any  river  has  many  oblique  cnrrents,  due 
to  irregularity  of  channel  surfaces,  much  of  the  transported  mine- 
ral matter  is  kept  in  suspension,  in  spite  of  its  specific  gravity. 
In  consequence,  the  forward-moving  matter  may  be,  and  often 
is,  lifted  and  dropped  again  and  again,  thousands  of  times,  in 
its  progress.  Whenever  any  volume  of  water  drifts  into  an 
eddy,  or  finds  a  slower  movement,  portions  of  its  sediment  are 
dropped,  only  to  be  lifted  again  when  impinged  on  by  an  oblique 
and  upward  current.  Along  a  bottom  of  ascending  plane,  even 
heavy  materials  are  rolled  or  pushed  upward  to  greater  eleva- 
tions, even  to  the  river*s  surface,  and  thus  frequently  are  thrown 
out  upon  the  highest  banks,  where  obstructed  currents  can  no 
longer  drift  them  forward ;  and  they  thus  form  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  land. 

It  is  thus  that  the  immediate  front  banks  of  the  river  are 
highest.  The  escaping  waters,  retarded  by  obstructions,  leave 
their  heaviest  load  of  sand  near  the  banks,  and  bear  forward  the 
lighter  materials  into  the  lower  grounds,  back  from  the  front 
banks.  And  thus  is  realized  and  explained  the  familiar  f*ict  that 
the  front  surface-lands  are  of  heaviest  and  often  coarse  sandy 
material,  while  the  remoter  surfaces  are  of  more  tenacious  and 
clayey  composition  * 

The  river  and  its  auxiliary  bayous  have  thus  occupied,  at 
various  periods,  nearly  all  the  areas  of  the  delta,  building  up, 
carving  away,  and  replacing  the  beds  of  alluvion,  varying  in 
character  from  coarse  sand  to  the  finest  blue  clay,  all  over  the 
basin. 

It  is  obvious,  in  this  process  of  changing  its  channel  and  re- 
newing its  walls,  that  the  river  must  have  many  lower  and 
higher  portions  in  its  banks,  and  that  in  considerable  floods  the 
water  must  be  pouring  out  at  many  places,  and  finding  its  way 
down  the  delta  through  the  laterals,  and  often  through  tiie  forests, 
that  cover  the  lower,  but  mainly  emerged,  portions  of  the  basin. 
And  hence  the  necessity,  when  man  claimed  the  occupancy  of  the 
delta,  of  levees. 

L£V£ES.  —  When  the  French  discoverers  pitched  their  pal- 

*  It  mant  not  be  inferred,  henoe,  that  th«>9e  faets  appear  at  all  depths  in 
the  allavial  baftin  ;  for  in  the  shifting  of  channeU,  sandbanks  art*  of  en 
covered  by  clayey  mattfriil,  and  the  converse.  The  river's  caving  bmks 
illustrate  this  in  multiplied  in^tancH:^.  No  rnle  applies  to  sections  of  the 
alluvion  ;  they  differ  at  every  hnndrml  or  thousand  feet. 
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metto  tents  where  the  city  of  New  Orleans  now  stands,  they 
found  themselves  annually  liable  to  floods  that  they  must  guard 
against;  and  in  1717  the  governor  ordered  his  engineer,  De  la 
Tour,  to  throw  up.  a  dike  round  the  fort  and  the  proposed  city. 
They  commenced  planting  on  the  adjacent  fertile  grounds,  and 
found  that  crops  were  impossible  without  protection  ;  and  they 
then  extended  the  earthen  embankments  along  the  river  in  front 
and  made  guard  levees  running  back,  to  guide  the  flood  waters 
past  them.  The  new  arrivals  of  colonists  planted  the  land  still 
above  and  below  them,  and  extended  the  protection  still  further. 
And  still  they  found  themselves  flanked  by  the  floods,  and  again 
new  settlers  carried  the  works  further  and  further  upwards. 

These  eflTorts  resulted  in  laws  regulating  levees,  as  communities 
grew  up  along  the  river,  and  upon  the  interior  streams  partly 
reclaimed  by  front  levees  and  partly  by  similar  works  on  the 
bayous.  After  the  purchase  of  the  country  from  France,  the 
American  population  rapidly  increased,  and  extended  the  settle- 
ments upward  and  into  the  interior,  invited  by  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  the  lands  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate ;  and 
laws  regulating  the  levee  building  and  enjoining  upon  every  pro- 
prietor to  build  and  maintain  his  own  levee,  were  enacted  and 
enforced  with  much  rigor. 

By  the  year  1838,  when  the  writer's  labors  in  connection  with 
levees  commenced,  the  protection  was  pretty  complete  from  sixty 
miles  below  New  Orleans  up  to  Red  River,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  river  front  for  one  hundred  miles  above  Red  River  was  being 
protected.  And  still  the  flood  waters  would  flank  the  plantations, 
as  the  levees  were  carried  upward  and  upward.  Several  large 
outlets  had  been  closed.  Bullitt's  Bayou,  and  L'Argent  in  Con- 
cordia were  leveed ;  and  such  were  the  happy  eiTects  of  these 
works  on  the  interior  country,  that  in  1840  the  writer  published 
the  bold  proposition  to  levee  and  master  the  whole  alluvial  basin. 
This  was  contrary  to  nearly  universal  opinion  as  to  practicability, 
but  soon  found  adherents.  The  demand  for  laud-dominion  fast 
moulded  opinion. 

The  universal  impression,  without  much  reason,  that  tne  river 
must  fill  up  its  bed,  and  cause  a  constant  raising  of  the  levees, 
began  to  give  way,  and  we  soon  (by  1847)  ran  our  levees  to  the 
very  northern  limits  of  Louisiana. 

The  theorists,  however,  nearly  all  maintained  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  levees  was  heretical  and  unsafe. 
In  opposition  to  this,  experience,  now  a  century  old  or  more,  was 
appealed  to,  which  showed  points  of  land  near  and  above  New 
Orleans  that  were  as  high  (or  nearly)  as  the  highest  water  marks 
of  recent  times. 

The  contest  ran  through  a  decade  of  years,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  new  doctrine  was  finally  due  more  to  the  desire  to  possess  the 
lands,  than  to  any  scientific  conviction.    In  1851,  the  great  Delta 
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survey  began,  which  ended  in  sustaining  the  grounds  then  as* 
sumed,  and  annoancing  the  practicability  of  the  total  reclamation 
of  the  alluvion  by  levees. 

In  illustration  of  tlie  sentiments  of  those  times,  I  quote  from 
an  essay  written  by  myself  in  1849,  entitled  the  "Physics  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  deduced  from  twelve  years'  observations  and 
studies. 

"  Slate  of  Levees  and  their  Servitudes 24.  (a)  The  levees 

of  Louisiana  may  be  regarded  as  in  full  operation  for  fifty  years, 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Bayou  Lafourche  down 
below  the  city.  These  levees  have  an  average  height  no  gpreater 
than  those  now  being  erected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State; 
and  the  highest  water-marks  known,  whether  within  the  levee 
districts  or  not,  are  no  higher  than  many  points  of  the  land  ;  and 
some  of  the  best  river  plantations  present  long  reaches  without 
levees. 

"  (6)  The  river,  therefore,  has  not  raised  its  bed,  nor  reached 

point  of  elevation,  in  recent  years,  greater  than  its  level  when 
it  deposited  its  high  grounds. 

"  (c)  To  maintain  levees  in  future,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to 
raise  them  no  higher  than  in  the  past. 

"  25.  (a)  The  location  of  levees  below  Baton  Rouge  was  chiefly 
made  before  those  further  above,  and  consequently  were  placed 
too  near  the  bank  to  admit  of  the  new  abrasions,  arising  from  cut- 
offs, from  extended  levees,  and  from  the  never-ceasing  steamboat 
waves. 

"  (b)  For  this  reason  they  are  now  being  destroyed  by  caving 
banks  and  by  lashing  waves  of  steamers  and  winds. 

"  (c)  A  period  has  arrived  when  these  new  elements  have  cut 
away  the  small  battures ;  and  the  high  waters,  which  the  geology 
of  this  alluvion  shows  to  have  been  frequent,  geologically  speak- 
ing, in  past  ages,  are  recurring,  and  our  levees  are  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  restraining  the  waters."       ♦       ♦       *       ♦ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  of  secession,  the  levees  were 
extended  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Delta,  leaving  only  intervals 
near  and  above  the  inlet  rivers,  the  Red,  Aikansas,  and  St 
Francis,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  forty  miles.  And  while 
many  of  these  levees  were  very  frail  and  liable  to  frequenjt 
crevasses,  many  others,  and  especially  those  which  closed  the 
great  outlets,  were  substantial  dikes. 

During  the  war  many  of  the  great  levees  were  cut  as  a  military 
necessity,  and  many  others  broke  of  themselves,  and  from  neglect 
the  cuts  widened,  until  most  of  the  country  was  remitted  to  deso- 
lation. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  undertook  to  restore  her  levees,  and 
has  expended  some  twelve  millions  of  dollars  since  the  war  in  the 
attempt.  But  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have  dona 
very  little  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
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The  floods  of  this  spring  (1874)  have  been  so  extraordinary  as 
to  break  the  levees  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  to  devastate 
these  States  with  that  of  Arkansas  by  a  most  disastrous  inunda- 
tion,  ioTolving  loss  of  life,  property,  stock,  homes  and  improve- 
ments in  one  vast  ruin,  followed  by  famine  and  threatening 
pestilence. 

While  the  flood  height  in  most  of  the  alluvial  basin  is  not 
greater  than  in  some  previous  floods,  for  example  in  1815, 1828, 
1850. 1862,  and  1871,  the  great  extent  of  population  and  the  bad 
condition  of  the  levees  have  given  an  intensity  and  breadth  to 
the  suffering  and  devastation,  incomparably  greater  than  has  ever 
been  experienced  on  the  continent. 

The  people,  in  their  utter  impotence  and  poverty,  turn  with 
prayers  of  desperation  to  the  National  Legislature  for  bread  to 
save  them  from  famine,  and  for  the  strong  national  arm  and 
purse  to  rebuild  and  take  charge  of  their  levees,  or  the  people 
must  perish,  and  the  Delta  be  remitted  to  the  dominion  of  the 
annual  floods. 

A  quotation  from  an  essay  read  by  the  writer  before  the 
American  Association  at  Dubuque,  in  August,  1872,  will  form  a 
proper  closing  for  this  contribution  : — 

"  The  fertility  of  the  soils  of  the  Delta  both  by  analysis  and 
experiment,  is  of  the  highest  quality ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  inex- 
haustible. Accordingly,  it  produces,  in  its  southern  two  degrees, 
the  great  staples  of  rice  and  sugar  in  abundance  and  perfection 
unknown  in  any  other  portion  of  North  America.  In  fact,  sugar 
is  cultivated  only  in  the  Delta,  and  south  of  latitude  31°  30'.  In 
nearly  all  portions  of  the  Delta,  but  more  thoroughly  in  the  five 
degrees  north  from  31°  (north  of  Red  River),  cotton  grows  in 
the  Delta  lands  in  double  the  quantities  of  the  best  uplands  ;  and 
-corn,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  in  every  portion  of  the  Delta, 
grow  with  facility  and  abundance,  and  with  a  minimum  of  culti- 
vation. In  the  northern  border  the  cereals  grow  and  mature  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  agriculturist.  The  fruits  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones — oranges,  figs,  grapes,  apples,  and  peaches 
— are  duly  distributed  and  easily  grow,  each  in  its  proper  locality, 
over  the  Delta ;  while  pecans,  the  most  valuable  of  all  nuts,  grow 
in  wild  profusion  over  the  entire  alluvial  basin. 

"  The  remarks  as  to  productiveness  are  applicable  to  every 
acre  not  submerged,  and  not  merely  to  chosen  spots,  as  upon  the 
uplands  adjacent  on  either  side. 

"  We  may  compute  then  that  22,920.320  acres  of  actually  pro- 
ductive land  are  upon  this  alluvial  basin.  In  this  respect  it  is 
probably  the  largest  body  of  like  fertility  known  to  geography. 

**  The  forests  of  the  Delta  are  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of 
the  trees,  and  the  exuberance  of  foliage  and  vines. 

"The  oaks  and  the  cypress  are  the  leading  timber  trees, 
though  many  others  are  used.     The  live  oaks  in  the  southern 
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yM^iMi  are  krre  mad  very  nbmidBiit,  iDdi  eating  maiDlj  a  aoil  wPt 
vSurh  iuiiiKiaa«dL  Bm  tbt*  crpreHE:  trees  of  vast  height  and  mag^ 
]L2Uid«,  aiid  of  uzUiiurUHi  deinaud.  grow  beet  Id  ibe  lowest  Ertramps, 
aA*d  d<^  greailj  nKkieni  aud  reuder  equally  valDaUe  (as  cii]tjrat«d 
laiidj  tbe  niocA  impracTtieable  portious  of  the  wboie  valW.  FJftj 
tiK»iuiai>d  feet  uf  Juuiber,  dear  BtulT,  from  an  acre  of  crpreas  swampt, 
is  z*i»  ULUBual  prodact 

**  Freedom  fn.»m  ibe  €XtreiiHs6  of  beat  and  cold  forms  a  great 
feature  of  t<hi«  l^thA ;  aud  distiuguisbes  it  great] j  above  tbe  alls- 
riozif  of  ibe  Xiie.  tbe  Gaiigefs.  tbe  Amaxon,  aod  the  OnDocHX 

*'  Tbe  atiiiuaJ  mean  temperature  at  New  Orleaiifi.  Baton  Range; 
ya;U?beiL,  TickKburg,  Helena,  Mempbiis  and  Cairo,  abows  a  regular 
gradatSou  Iron  <»9^  to  5u°. 

**  So  iBTitang  is  the  temperature  of  this  IVelta,  during  the 
largest  portaon  of  tbe  jear,  ^m  the  northern  limit  of  the  «otaoB 
region,  aontibward ;  aud  bo  promptlj,  uuifornilj,  and  abnndaotJj 
does  t^  6o2  respond  to  tbe  labors  of  the  huf>bandroan,  that  its  fann* 
dredi  of  winding  streams  were  lined  witli  aettlers  before  tbe  war, 
evea  aaterior  to  an j  certain  protection,  bj  levees,  from  frequent 
uiui»dalion.  It  was  €H>mmon  to  saj  that  a  loss  of  two  crops  is 
tea,  bj  overflow,  could  be  better  borne  than  tiie  half  crops  pro- 
dflced  upon  the  nplaada.^ 
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III. 

ON  THE  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

Bt  professor  STEPHEN  ALEXANDER. 
(Read  1874,  Juvb  6.) 

As  to  the  region  of  the  zodiacal  light  M.  Laplace,  speaking 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  says :  "  The  atmosphere  at  the 
equator  cannot  extend  beyond  the  point  where  the  centrifugal 
force  exactly  balances  gravitation  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  beyond 
that  limit  the  fluid  rau&it  itself  be  dissipated.  As  respects  the 
BUD,  that  limit  is  at  a  distance  from  his  centre  of  the  radius  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  which  would  complete  its  revolution  in  a 
time  equal  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  therefore,  does  not  extend  even  to  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury; and  consequently  it  docs  not  produce  the  zodiacal  light, 
which  seems  to  extend  even  beyond  the  earth's  orbit.  Moreover, 
this  atmosphere,  whose  polar  axis  must  be  at  least  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  equator,  is  very  far  from  having  the  lenticular  form 
which  observations  give  to  the  zodiacal  light.  "^• 

Next,  as  to  the  origin  and  the  constitution  of  the  material  which 
gives  us  the  zodiacal  light,  Laplace  says:  "If  among  the  zones 
abandoned  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  there  should  be  molecules 
too  volatile  either  themselves  to  combine,  or  to  unite  with  the 
planets,  they  ought  while  continuing  to  circulate  about  the  sun, 
to  present  all  the  phenomena  of  the  zodiacal  light,  without  op- 
posing a  sensible  resistance  to  the  diverse  bodies  of  the  planetary 
system,  either  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  those  volatile 
molecules,  or  because  their  motion  is  very  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  planets  which  they  encounter. "f 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  of  the  two  quotations  here 
made,  estimates  as  probable  that  the  material  from  which  the 
zodiacal  light  proceeds,  itself  extends  beyond  the  earth's  orbit. 
This  is  in  fact  intimated  by  the  existence  of  what  in  German  ac- 
counts of  observations  has  been  designated  as  the  *' gegenschein,^^ 
which  is  seen  in  the  part  of  the  hffeavens  opposite  to  the  sun ;  the 
existence  of  which  phenomenon  is  established  by  numerous  ob- 
servations, such  especially  as  are  detailed  in  various  numbers  of 
the  "Astronomische  Nachrichten." 

Both  eastern  and  western  appearances  are  reported  as  occur- 
ring simultaneously,  by  the  late  Rev.  George  Jones,  A.M.^ 
Chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  these  phenomena  are  fully  reported 
in  vol.  Ill  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Japan  E.xpedition,  and  the 
extension  of  the  light  to  both  sides  of  the  heavens  is  confirmed  by 

*  Sjstdme  da  Monde,  Book  IV,  chap.  X.  f  Ibid.,  Note  VII. 
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ia«5r  'sfttferrnKflMiff  «tf  C54L..  ii'.nr  Pr:i!.  C  G..  Frc^ij»?w-  made  wMle 
«!j-»j«u-A  **a.  r,»t  i:aZii"Mtl:p*ti  li  pt.:+Krn>.;.3i  v'^  ui**-  jjo;  f^c  ncs  eestre 

y</r  CA^  TTtfJol  brtadA  of  tfinf  ^z.^  •c^-f  zht  xxiZa*^  iHllIiBBiaadoB, 
erta  af:«T  iSne  dlrwpieanic^^'  <i>f  •.'■^I^i  :3i  li*  eTeniia^,  or  Iwfore 
darli^&l  ia  ibe  mormskz :  aH'  viiidi  «*etHi;«  ;•»  be  truE^*  c^  the  wwre 
detme,  and.  if  sair-j^zHd^iLr  ;^e  ss^i.  a2«r>  i^  iBt:>'ffifr  dEs^aac  portion 
of  tb«  maU'naii  ia  qaci^ii^n.  vLfch  uKaz!::«L  V7il«s$  Daco-cacaoiLiT  ex- 
tea^  re,  to  ber  £<«n  andier  a  rm/a^^rT  a^^jiie  \ha^m  xht  otber  portions 
of  the  same ;  a  diScoIij  ;o  vjuleh  tLe  Ljpc^iliie^zs  reirecclT  ad- 
ranc^d  bj  Mr.  Richani  Prc-e^or.  F.R.A.S..  riiL.  ti&a:  the  zodiacal 
liirbt  is  dae  to  a  cVjstlj  arraag-ed  gr^sp  *A  meteors,  would  £«eiii 
to  be  especiaHj  lialiie;  and  %l\  ;^e  js^^Tt  so  IL  "as»czit:D|r'*  (as  he 
bioHeif  sajs  "  we  are  bouad  to  dv**!  a  c3Q$>ierkbGe  degree  of 
flatbed?  in  the  aetnal  fisnre  of  the  z>i:a«I  disk,  and  more  e?pe- 

cSallr  ''of  i:s  more  d:>:an"  i>->?::i jls-~*     A:i-i  '^lis:  iA^::/ diScaltr 

*  • 

stiil  remaiof;:  if  we  even  i^i  far  aiiiii::  Pr-.f.  Ar:Lur  W.  Wri^Lt's 
conclusion  from  Lis  expenments  oa  :Lc- /-.  v-in -ori-o-Ji  of  the  Zc^li- 
acal  Light.  tLz.  :  "  tha:  tlje  Ilgiii  is  redeo;cid  from  matCirr  in  a  solid 
state.". .  .t 

Other  object ioD 3  to  iLe  Lrpo;hes;s  which  wv^M  mi^ke  the  ma- 
terial to  wbicii  we  owe  the  z>J:a'al  \'.z\ii  to  be  an  appendage  of 
a  lenticular  or  other  form  referau!e  to  the  san  as  its  centre,  are 

▼er?  exhaunivelv  considered  hs  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  in  the  volume 

«  «  • 

alreadv  referred  to. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  dae  to  reflection  from 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  is  also  discussed  and  rejected  bj  him. 
Upon  this,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  comment ; 
aH  it,  most  probably,  is  no  longer  insisted  upon  by  any  one. 

It  remains  then  to  consider,  with  tckai  modifications  we  may 
admit  Mr.  Jones's  hypothesis:  That  the  nebulous  material  which 
gives  the  zodiacal  light,  is  a  terrestrial  appendage;  and  also  what 
is  the  conservative  force  which  may  insure  its  preservation  of 

*  In  a  long  and  carpfallj  considered  "  Note  on  tbe  Zodiacal  Liffht*'  in 
the  Mouthl/  Notices  of  the  Rojal  As^trouoinical  Society,  vol.  XXX (,  No. 
1  (Nov.  11,  1870). 

t  American  Journal  of  Scieoce,  &c.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  VII,  No.  41. 
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fcm,  and  its  maintenance  in  its  revelation  aroand  the  earth,  even 
in  eK>ee  proximity  to  the  moon. 

Antecedent  to  all  that,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  density,  and  of  mode  of  illumination,  as  well  as,  in  its 
proper  connection,  the  question  of  parallax. 

The  density  of  the  material  in  question  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
that  intimated  in  the  description  of  M.  Laplace  already  quoted, 
viz.:  that  which  pertains  to  the  state  of  molecules  too  volatile 
either  to  combine  themselves,  or  to  unite  with  the  planets.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  spectrum-analysis;  which 
has  led  to  no  other  reliable  conclusion  than  that  of  the  extreme 
rarefy  of  this  same  material.*  The  same  rarity  is  withal  indi- 
cated by  the  transparency  of  the  material.  Of  this  Rev.  George 
Jones  says,  under  date  of  Dec.  30, 1854  (in  lat.  10^  46'  N.,  long. 
89**  31'  W.  of  Greenwich),  "I  also  this  morning  gave  attention 
to  the  stars  as  seen  through  the  zodiacal  light,  and  found  even 
at  4**  30",  when  the  effulgent  light  below  the  zigzag"  (on  the 
chart)  "is  very  strong,  that,  with  the  naked  eye,  1  could  readily 
make  ont  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  within  the  effulgent  light, 
....  also  a  line  of  four  stars  below  19  Libra  ....  the  two 
northernmost  of  these  last  are  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  yet  I 
think  the  naked  eye  detected  them  within  this  effulgent  light ; 
bat  the  last  are  near  its  upper  edge.  All  this  shows  the  great 
transparency  of  the  substance  giving  the  zodiacal  light. "f 

The  consideration  of  these  phenomena  inclines  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  zodiacal  light  proceeds  from  particles  which  are  molecu' 
lar  (at  least  in  size),  and  not  from  discrete,  though  very  small 
solids.  It  then  must  also,  largely,  be  trannviiUed  light;  and  so 
the  illuminated  material  appear  brighter  in  conformity  with  the 
special  direction  in  which  the  light  is  transmitted.  Chaplain 
Jones  illustrates  this  in  part — though  he  refers  the  light  almost 
entirely  to  reflection — when  he  says:  "It  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive, on  an  inspection  of  these  charts,  that  we  never  at  any  one 
time  see  the  whole  actual  extent  of  the  zodiacal  light.^^  This  can 
perhaps  be  elucidated  by  noticing  a  common  event — a  cloud  sil- 
vered at  one  edge  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  The  sun  may 
be  shining  on  the  bordering  quite  around  that  cloud;  and  if  so,  it 
is  sending  off,  from  every  part  of  the  border,  an  equally  brilliant, 
silvery  light.  But  our  eye  is  in  a  position  to  catch  this  reflection 
from  "only  one  portion  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  dull  to  our  vision. 
If  we  could,  with  great  rapidity,  change  our  positions,  other  por- 
tions of  the  silvered  edge  would  show  themselves,  according  to  our 
changes  of  place.  So,  also,  when  a  rainl)Ow  is  presented  to  our 
eye ;  the  myriads  of  drops  of  falling  water,  in  the  whole  rain- 

*  Snch  was,  in  effect,  the  Btatement  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Yoang  (as  the 
revolt  of  his  ezperipiice  and  that  of  others),  iu  a  personal  couiuiunioatioa 
with  the  anthor  of  this  paper. 

t  Vol.  Hi  of  *' Report  of  Japan  Expedition,"  No.  371,  at  p.  542. 
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shower,  are  sending  off  fh>iii  each  drop  reflections  of  light  in  all 
directions,  and  the  aniversa]  atmosphere  about  us  is  full  of  these 
brilliaot,  variously-colored  rays;  but  only  that  portion  which  to 
as  forms  the  rainbow  arch,  can  reach  our  eye,  and  all  the  rest  is 
lost  to  onr  sight. " 

''  So  it  is  also  with  the  zodiacal  lig|it ;  and  the  proof  that  we 
never  see  the  whole  extent  at  once,  is  manifest  in  the  following' 
facts; — 

''1.  That  when  I  was  in  a  position  north  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
main  body  of  the  zodiacal  light  was  on  the  northern  side  of  that 
line. 

''  2.  When  I  was  south  of  the  ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  the 
zodiacal  light  was  on  its  southern  side. 

''  3.  When  my  position  was  near  or  on  the  ecliptic,  the  light 
was  equally  divided  by  the  ecliptic,  or  nearly  so. 

**  4.  When,  by  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  a^cis,  I  was,  daring- 
the  night,  carried  rapidly  to  or  from  the  ecliptic,  the  change  of 
the  apex,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  boundary  lines,  was  equally- 
great,  and  corresponded  to  my  change  of  place. 

"  5.  That  as  the  ecliptic  changed  its  position,  as  respects  the 
horizon,  the  entire  shape  of  the  zodiacal  light  became  changed, 
which  would  resnlt  from  new  positions  of  the  nebulous  matter 
coming  into  position  to  give  visible  reflection ;  while  portions 
lately  visible  were  no  longer  giving  us  such  a  reflection. 

•'  The  first  four  of  these  results  were  not  always  uniform  ;  but 
the  exceptions  were  few,  and  were  probably  occasioned  by  the 
nebulous  rings  not  being  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic." — 
(Introduction  to  Mr.  Jones's  Report,  pp.  16  and  IT.) 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  §  x  adds  to  this :  *'  From  the  deductions 
made  in  §  i,  it  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  expect  to  get  a  parallax 
of  this  ring ;  and  that  we  can  hope  for  only  approximations  to 
its  width." 

The  partial  illumination  on  the  side  toward  the  observer  was 
indeed  a  negative  to  parallax  in  excess ;  somewhat  as  aberration 
is  in  its  effect  on  the  annual  parallax  of  the  stars,  though  not  in 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  Jones  might  have  added,  that  the  circumstances  which  he 
mentions  would  also  be  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  node  of 
the  nebulous  band,  and  must  render  questionable  any  supposed 
determination  of  that. 

The  light,  as  we  have  said,  being  from  particles  which  are 
molecnlar,  and  the  whole  material  from  which  the  light  comes  to 
us  remarkably  transparent,  the  light  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as 
being  a  mere  reflection  ;*  hut  the  result  of  the  more  complicated 

*  Mr.  Proctor  alflo  iieems  inolined  to  admit  the  possibilitj  of  a  more 
intense  illamination  in  special  direction^);  thongh  not  decided  as  to  its 
canne,  wlinn  Ije  says  :  **lf  Rome  solar  action,  for  example,  powt^rfal  lami- 
nosity  in  certain  definite  directions — as,  for  instance,  near  the  plane  of  the 
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phenomena  nuppottdtU  in  Uu  ca*e  of  trannminnon.  Tim  illninl- 
Dktion  will  thererore  be  th«  most  JDtenM  in  lltn  fti'tionil  illrorlinn 
of  tbe  transmitted  beams ;  i.  e.,  in  llii«  catin,  in  tin)  |itnii«  it(  lliu 
ecliptic,  or  else  parallel  to  that  plune;  tliii  a|i|H-arHtii'n  li<<lii)[ 
closelj  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  ihe  atiiicM|»lic>rr-,  wli»ti 
tbe  san  illnminates  the  partiallj  transparent  vapor*  lhr<itt|th  ■)<« 
rifts  in  the  elands,  and  tbas  produces  the  appearance  ramlllnrt/ 
described  as  "the  sun's  drawing  water." 

Tbe  light  being  transmitted,  other  phenomena  would  bIki  lie 
in  place,  among  which  are  abaorplion — poiniktjr  inler/trfHiv,  ami 
alsoflnoreaceace;  new  waves  of  light  being  orlginalnd  in  thliiMD. 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  in  that  of  the  comets,  the  spoctrum-analyMi*  nf 
whose  light  seems  to  show,  among  other  phenotitoiia,  ubara<it«rl«< 
tics  of  self-lnminoas  material. 

To  tiiis  it  maj  now  be  added  that  the  nebalous  ring  nf  rha|i* 
lain  Jones  may  well  be  regarded  as  having  not  iniliTil  ih'i  Iriillf!- 
slar  form  attributed  hy  older  bypothescs,  and  wliirli  hti  ti'i'n  ii'il 
claim,  nor  a  ring  like  that  of  Saturn,  nor  yet  a  rintj  tA  gruittiir 
thickness,  though  partially  laminous  Indeed  in  appearauif,  ua 
Mr.  Jones  wonld  hare  it,  but  what  may  rather  be  Urrntd  a  fjinlUf, 
of  no  great  Ihickneta  it  may  be,  bid  yet  of  vrry  cunnidi-ruljUi 
width;  such  as  will  provide  for  the  breadth  of  tbe  sodiatuil  liKl't. 
and  the  extended  elliptical  spot  opposite  to  tbe  nan,  wh'u-.U  con- 
stitutes "  gegengchein,"  and  which  latter  would  Mem  to  if.  aliifat 
wholly  due  to  reflection.  Such  a  girdle,  mor«!«»»!r,  chji'I  r-/t 
always — perhaps  hardly  ever — have  all  its  lirKadi.h  kii*<:;'.|« 'i  .(, 
the  earth's  shadow.  There  may  alno  be  some  rRaixin  t/.  t..,,y,^: 
that  the  curvature  of  the  girdle,  on  one  side  at  ka*',  ic  < .-.'.  «< 
would  bedne  to  %  portion  of  a  spheroidal  sbf^ll  xi'.-h  »<  i..^  :.  <■■ 

rieea  lUscrilMd  in  connection  with  other  tl''i>ft>  '. 
e  czposttiflBur  certain  harmonies  of  the  ii'.U' 


e  becomes  a  p<;riiiiirnn  m.^    J; 

uction  bj  the  r.nnfXwtirf'.  ^'.  < 
e  proximity?  'Xw-  *:,*».- 
e  girdle  lie  n/i  niiuaJj":  u-j...  ■ 
artK  »haU  be  K'fin.':  '.,   --^.  ^ 

blfilment  of  tua".  •■, . 
ibenomena  X,ua%  tr.-  .     ...  >^. 


tfwifo'. 


Ir 


of  whicb  E  represents  the  earth  and  M  the  moon.    Now  it  first 
becomes  coDveoient  to  ascertain  the  periodic  time  of  a  particle,  or 


of  an  inappreciable  mass,  revolving  at  the  mean  distance  of  the 
moon  ;  and  this  may  be  ascertained  hy  meana  of  the  formula  for 
tbe  periodic  time  which  (re  designate  as  (T) ;  M  and  m  being  the 
masses  in  question ;  and  we  shall  have 

r!     * 


Then  when  m  is  insensible, 
snd,  when  r  is  the  same  for  both, 


"  v'M  +  m 


ID, 
(T) 


*/■ 


■  EDorolopsdU  HetTOpoUUna,  Phjslokl  Aatranom^,  Scot,  t 
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Having  determined  the  periodic  times  of  a  particle,  or  of  ao 
insensible  mass,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  may  next  ascertain  the 
periodic  time  at  an  assumed  distance  E  A,  situated  as  in  Fig.  1, 
by  the  application  of  Kepler's  third  law :  let  this  be  represented 
b7  (0- 

Now  let  the  attractive  forces  of  the  moon  and  the  earth,  acting 
at  A,  be  separately  computed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation (^T/»  <^d  then,  taking  the  difference  of  the  two  forces, 
let  the  same  be  expressed  in  terms  of  earth's  force  F,  and  let  it 

be  denoted  by  ^  P,  and  (f)  represent  the  periodic  time  due  to ''  P 
at  the  same  distance  E  A.     We  shall  have 

If  (f  )*  thus  ascertained  is  found  to  agree  with  the  moon's  peri- 
odic time,  the  point  A  is  well  determined.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, that  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  application  of  the 
method  of  trial  and  error.  When  A  is  situated  beyond  the  moon, 
the  sum  of  the  attractive  forces  must  enter  instead  of  their  differ- 
ence ;  and  so  also  in  the  determination  of  the  point  B. 

The  positions  of  the  points  A  and  B,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  girdle  on  the  one  side  is  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  table: — 


Moon's  distance 


In  Perigee 
66.964 


Mean  Dist. 
60.273 


In  Apogee 
63.583^ 


Int.  dist.  E  A 
Ext.  dist.  E  B 


48.309 
66.790 


51.116 
60.090 


53  922^ 
63.389 


On  the  hypothesis  that  the  girdle  encompasses  the  moon,  as  in 
Fig.  2  :— 


Dist.  Ext. 


In  Perigee 
66.426 


Mean  Dist. 
70.285 


In  Apofree 
74.144^ 


The  distances  are  all  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  equator. 

The  position  of  the  points  in  question  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  masses ;  so  that  the  E  A  and  E  B  of  the  girdle 
in  apogee,  perigee,  and  mean  distance,  respectively,  preserve  their 
ratios  to  the  moon's  own  distances,  and  hence  A  and  B  move 
in  ellipses  similar  to  the  moon's  own  orbit ;  the  girdle  at  those 
places  expanding  and  contracting.     The  self-adjusting  material 
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of  th«  srirdle  will  be  broii«^bt  >.*vorrwhere  into  coincidence  with 
thia:  or  .vonld  Ix*.  it'  :li<»  a(ipmxiniate  L*oinctdence  ori^nally  ex- 
inftni.  Tlif*n  he  LiUioA  of  H  A.  I^  B.  and  even  rhoi«e  of  the  moon's 
dUtAnre  r'rftm  :lie  '-onrre  'if  ^rravitv  to  tbezn  beins;  all  conttant^  the 
angular  voUi«*ity  (inrerseir  a«  tbe  nqoare  of  the  mdini  VMtnr) 
Mrill  ;»Uo  1>4»  <i<>r«*rmined  for  all  tbe  same  and  all  tbe  radii  reetoraa 
answMn'nGf  to  the  same  ratio),  each  series  on  its  own  acale;  aud. 
this  invokes  ilie  verv  principle  of  tbe  oonaeimtioK  of  asBSft 

GOKPtBllATORY  PHENOMHIfA. 
Adianai  Light: 

(i.)  r^enfjthening  into  a  uarmir  lieam  when  the  lifj^ is  tnana^ 
mi t ted  through  the  sides  of  the  girdle,  as  at  ^Tew  Moon,  ue  at  the 
Pull. 

(± )  A  ppparing  brii^r,  but  abort  and  brnad  at  the  qaadmiifle& 

(:l.)  R.vhihitiutf  :i  iiri^ht  spot  or  patch  of  light  opposite  txi  die 
moon  .<9t)on  al):er  the  fhll  where  tiie  lon^r  ana  of  the  oval  termi- 
nat4*fl  on  rhnt  Hide  :  wtiich  briirht  spot  nses  ftrsin  day  to  day,  as 
the  moon  mov(>ji  on  t«)Mrarri  her  InKt  qiuirter.  It  has  adyaaced 
toward  die  t«ip  of  the  zodiacal  illominatiua  befiira  the  last  quartar 
<y>meR. 

OhflervawionH  of  thesie  phenomena  hare  as  yet  beeai  few ;-  bat 
(Chaplain  «r<)ne8'.^  charts  seem  also  to  condrm  them. 

P^^Arrip.. — Tlie  3ev**raJ  parra  of  the  jrinile,  as  they  revolve 
with  r.ht%  moon,  ail  dem'rihe  «2iIipHe4  similar  rt>  die  moon'!4  own 
orhu. ;  but  the  ou:.lin«  form  of  tin*  ariniie  iT^ttir  (/:.  ^.  of  ir^  middle 
lin**  i.  <1oeA  not  ditfer  much  from  a  <*in:ie.  exi!Hpc  iu  the  rvfsrioa  near 
thrt  mtv>n. 

r^iior.inof  the  preceding  taliie  of  iiimiiusitins,  w*  hav^t* : — 


Mf^Tifl'^  distan^^e 


In  P*»riif^  '  MrtSJi  D*tit.  |  In  Apoic** 


KA.fnt    rlin.  of  Girdle  :    ■i^.:^''')    ;    ol.ll'>  5:i.*J22i 

f:  B.  Kxr..  di.^t.  of  fiirdle  |    5*5. TDO     j    ♦50.0'.><>     \    ^:J.3S9 

At  V  And  f^,  whftfe  the  moon'i  artracti'-^n  i.-  in  the  direction 
of  a  t.flriflfprit,  fhft  aooumnlation  of  raacrrial  maj  be  differ^snt  from 
\\\ht  »f-  \*\hcf'.^  forthftr  aroand  tuward  B.  ban  with  tbe  moon  s  time 
(ti  TP.7ft\\-\t\ftu  ^riforr^ftd,  the  di.-tance  E  P  (earth's  central  attrac- 
ti^'rri  fnlly  ^pftrati7«s)  moAl  be  ja^t  a  trifle  Itsd  than  the  moon's 
di5?fflri^p. 

f  Jon  an  I  tin  j(  thft  table,  we  find  that  is  aI?o  true  of  E  B.  The  feeble 
f^-X\hu  of  \hp  moon  will  inaint  u\fij\  a  hmall  deviation  outward  at 
tb*-  ?si/lf'^  Bnt  from  P.  throuerh  B  ar'iund  »o  Q.  the  existing 
di<fan''«  of  tbf!  u\tfti\  from  the  eartli's  centre  will  be  nearly  pre- 
ft«rf ed.     Bnl  then  <;ven  that  requires  a  swelling  ont  of  the  girdle 
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•a  die  moon  approaches  the  apogee,  and  a  shrinking  as  she  goes 
_  from  there  to  the  perigee ; 

1  the  different  portions  A, 
I  B,  &,c.,  each  ful6lling  all 
I  the  conditions  of  rotation 
liu  an  ellipse  similar  (per* 
I  turbatioii  apart)  to  the 
I  moon's  orbit 

The  perraanent  distor- 
I  tion  of  the  girdle  by  the 
I  moon's  action  is  analogous 
I  to,  and  yet  different  from, 
I  an  eoormouH  tidal  action ; 
■  bat  with  B  tide  in  which 
I  the  variation  of  the  attraC' 
I  tive  force  in  the  ioTereo 
I  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
I  distance,  and  the  variation 
I  at  different  distances  of  the 
I  centrifugal  force  of  revolu- 
I  tion  have  a  Terr  great  in- 
'  flaence.  So  A,  the  place 
of  yrhat  onght  to  be  the  flood  tide,  is  the  point  nearest  the  earth ; 
the  stringent  conditions  of  eloto  time  of  rerolntion  and  contest 
of  forces  bringing  abont  that  negatire  tide-like  result. 

The  girdle  form  is  not  much  troubled  with  the  objection  that 
the  earth's  shadoir  ought  to  cut  it  in  two  at  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  at  midnight. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  position  of  the  point  A  is  within 
the  limit  assigned  by  Laplace  to  the  region  where  the  moon,  in 
ancient  times,  may  have  lost  her  atmosphere.  The  conditions  of 
revolution,  &c.  here  give  a  centrifugal  aid  to  the  material,  which 
has  to  go  too  slow  for  its  mere  place,  so  that  the  neareat  point 
ia  for  mean  distance  (60,273  —  51.116).  i.e.,  9.151,  or  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  moon's  distance  within. 

M.  Laplace  has  evidently  made  use  of  the  ratio  which  would 
make  M  A  and  A  E  as  the  square  roots  of  tbe  masses. 

It  would  be  very  curious  certainly,  if  Saturn's  rings,  dually  and 
bright,  are  preserved  in  place,  because  that  planet  has  so  many 
satellites ;  and  our  nf^bvloue  girdle  be  kept  in  place  just  because 
we  have  but  one  satelliie:  but  even  that  is  so  much  more  than 
belongs  to  onr  immediate  neighbors. 

The  earth  is,  indeed,  the  Saturn  of  the  minor  system  interior 
to  Jopiter,  in  which  system  the  asteroids  and  Mars  correspond  to 
Uranus  and  Neptune  of  the  major  syflem;  Earth  is  the  Saturn 
(with  satellite,  girdle  and  all) ;  Venus  is  tbe  Jupiter,  and  Mercury 
(including  material  for  more  than  one  planet  there)  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  small  planets  on  the  greater  planetary  seal. 
(2J) 


BcMfflbUiKM  cad  Difference  <tf  Satan  ud  the  Earth  (tk« 
minor  Satarn). 

1.  Abnormal  Deositj;  Earth's  too  graat  for  the  raffioB,  Satarn^ 
too  Bisall.    Tbe  fomer  took  its  large  dearitj  froai  e 
parti  of  the  sun's  atinospben;  latter  froas  i 
from  VrBDos. 

3.  Great  oblateneis  In  the  nebolons  state  of  fomer  tiax^  ihiiwa 
bj  the  great  distaoce  of  satellitea  in  both  easea. 

3.  Each  has  more  satellitea  thaa  any  other  pUwet  \m  Oe  mbb 

4.  Salam's  satellites  wen  (btmed  before  his  rinKs,  and  so  feBVt 
tbe  Utter  in  place.  The  earths  moon  aad  the  ginlle  agiev  mtmHj 
in  their  principal  planes  and  orbit  with  the  plue  of  the  sdiplk; 
and  were,  therefore,  probaUr  established  h^on  the  eaith^  agdl 

got  its  inclined  poeitioD. 

In  completing  mj  account  of  the  xodiacnl  light.  I  wfll  tns- 
ecribe  here  farther  details  of  tbe  agiuuucint  ct  mj  bypolhMii 
with  obeerred  phenomena. 

Case  1.  The  zodiacal  light  appears  narroir  and  taperingjHi 
about  tbe  time  of  tbe  aew  moon,  as  Oumgh  tt«  tunft  ligki  urn* 
indetd  Irangmilted  at  that  time  lArouijA  Ae  leaal  eunai,  mmd 
probably  somewhat  rarer,  tidea  of  Ike  ovalthaped  girJte,  astf 
tfiat/or  a  great  part  of  the  length  of  the  oval. 

Cask  2.  After  the  new  moon,  and  when  tbe  moon  is  approaeV 
ing  her  first  quarter ;  when  tbe  moon  hss  set,  and  the  twilight 
has  disappeared,  the  Eodiacal  light  does  not  extend  bo  high  as  in 
tbe  preceding  case,  its  termination  is  broader,  and  not  so  sbarplj 
curred,  and  tbe  intensity  of  the  light,  witbal,  is  Dot  especially 
conspicuous ;  as  though  the  mn'a  light,  in  all  itx  transmission, 
passed  through  the  rather  less  dense  portion  of  the  girdle,  and 
passed  out  of  it  in  a  direction  more  across  the  same  (as  in  the 
Fig.),  and  not  so  nearlv  at  a  tangent  to  it,  as  under  tbe  circnm* 
Stances  indicated  in  the  preceding  case. 


Cabi  3.  After  the  Full  Moon,  and  when  the  moon  is  approach- 

Ing  her  Last  Quarter;  then  before  the  rising  of  tbe  moon,  and 

after  the  end  of  twilight,  a  Inminoos  spot  of  a  considerable  siu, 
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ind  in  appesrance  like  the  brighter  portion  of  an  aorora  boreaiia, 
occapit)8  a  place  in  the  zodiacal  light  whk-b  ib  quite  accurately 
opposite  to  the  moon's  place ;  and,  night  after  night,  as  the  moon 
KJfaDceB,  this  luniinons  spot  rises  among  the  stam,  so  aa  still  to 
keep  opposite  to  the  moon  ;  as  though  the  gomewhal  more  dense 
portion  of  the  fviTiher  end  of  the  ooal  (oa  reapevta  the  moon) 
were  thus  more  conitpicuous  than  the  other  portions  then  in  view: 
nd  then,  the  upper  extremity  is  broad,  and  not  no  sharply  pointed 
I  OS  IS  true  in  Case  1,  as  though 
I  /or  the  reason  assigned  in  Case 
X 
Cask  4.  After  the  Last  Qnarter 
I  and  before  the  New  Moon,  the  Zo- 
I  (iiacal  Light  of  the  evening  is  agnin 
1  faint,  as  it  was  befure  the  First 
I  Qnarter ;  as  though  the  illumina- 
I  tion  were  wholly  of  that  part  of 
1  the  girdle  beyond  the  region  near 
I  the  longer  axis. 

Case  5.     When   the   moon   is 
I  nearly  in  Quadratare,  if  would  seem 
I  that  the  Zodiacal  LigfU  must  appear 
I  stiorl  and  bright,   if  apparent  at  all, 
1  after  the  twilight  of  the  evening;   or 
I  before  twilight  in  the  morning.     For 
I  then  the  sun's  light  would  be  transmit- 
I  ted  by  a  short  course  through  the  most 
1  curved,  and  probably  more  dense  por- 
I  tions,  near  to  one  end  of  the   longer 
axis  of  the  ooal. 
These  are  phenomena  to  which  I  invite  special  attention  in  the 
way  of  renewed  and  careful  observation. 


I  should  have  said  that  in  stating  these  five  canes  of  appear- 
■ncea  of  the  zodiacal  light,  I  am  contemplating  the  supposition 
that  the  girdle  encompasses  the  moon. 
(29) 


I. 

Period      5  dars,  21 

II. 

8     "      18 

III. 

10     "     23 

IV. 

13     "      11 

V. 

38     "        1 

VI. 

"       107     "      16 

IV. 

ON  SIR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL'3  OBSERVATIONS 
OP  THE  SATELLITES  OP  URANUS. 

Bt  E.  8.  HOLDEX. 
(EsiLO  1874,  Jrxs  6.) 

It  IS  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hkbsgbxl  saspecied  that 
the  planet  which  he  had  disoorered  was  accompanied  by  six 
satellites.  These  he  nombered  in  their  order  proceeding  oatwards 
from  the  planet. 

'        L  Period      5  dars,  21  he 

•< 

«< 

M 
U 

*t 

Of  the  existence  of  satellites  II.  and  IV.  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  since  thej  were  stead ilj  ubserred  bj  the  elder  Herschel 
from  1787,  Jan.  11,  to  1810,  Maj  25,  and  bj  his  son  in  the  jears 
1828  to  1832,  as  well  as  by  Lamont,  Stmre,  Lassell,  and  New- 
comb  since  that  time,  and  all  of  these  obserrations  hare  been 
consistent. 

Satellites  I.,  III.,  V.,  and  VI.,  hare  no  such  evidence  in  faror 
of  their  existence  as  the  brighter  ones  II.  and  IV. 

From  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1S15.  where  Herschel 
has  collected  all  his  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Uranns,  it 
appears  that  he  supposed  satellite  I.  to  have  been  observed  on 
four  different  occasions,  viz. : — 

Jannarr  18,  1790. 
March'  27.  1794. 
February  15,  1798. 
April        17,  1801. 

Satellite  III.  was  seen  only  twice,  on  March  26  and  27,  1794, 
while  V.  and  VI.  were  suspected  at  various  times. 

Lassell.  in  1847.  discovered  two  satellites  interior  to  Herschel's 
II.,  and  we  owe  to  him  and  to  his  assistant,  Marth,  a  good  series 
of  observations  of  all  four  satellites.  The  periods  as  determined 
by  Lassell  are — 

Ariel       :     2^  U^  29"  20V 7 

rmbriel:     4      3  28       7.5 

Titania   :     8     16  56     25.6 

Oberon    :   13     II  6     55.4 
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It  is  evident  that  Herscbel's  II.  and  lY.  are  Lassell's  Titania 
and  Oberon. 

Lassell's  station  at  Malta  was  much  better  in  regard  to  clear- 
Dess  of  sky  than  Herscbel's  in  England,  his  instrumental  means 
were  far  superior,  and  the  altitude  of  Uranas  was  greater  at  Malta 
in  1864  than  in  England  in  1798,  so  that  we  must  assume  that  if 
Lassell  could  not  see  Herscbel's  I.,  III.,  Y.,  and  YI.,  they  did  not 
exist 

In  his  report  of  his  observations  (Memoirs  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  36) 
Lassell  says  that  he  repeatedly  scrutinized  the  vicinity  of  the 
planet  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  faint  satellites  exterior  to 
Oberon,  and  that  he  never  suspected  the  existence  of  any  such. 
Therefore,  in  the  examination  of  Herscbel's  observations,  I  shall 
reject  all  those  referring  to  satellites  Y.  and  YI.,  arid  for  the 
same  reason  I  shall  reject  all  those  referring  to  satellite  III. ;  in 
this  latter  case  we  have  the  added  testimony  of  five  months'  ob- 
servations with  the  Alvan  Clark  refractor  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington. 

There  remain,  then,  of  Herscbel's  observations  only  those  of 
suspected  interior  satellites  which  it  will  be  profitable  to  examine. 

Before  selecting  any  of  these  observations  for  discussion  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Herscbel's  method 
of  observation.  On  a  very  few  occasions  he  was  able  to  faintly 
illaminate  the  wires  of  his  micrometer  for  a  determination  of  the 
position  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  but  all  of  his  estimations  of  the 
position  of  any  small  objects  interior  to  these  had  to  be  made  in 
a  perfectly  dark  field.  Hence  these  estimations  are  liable  to  a 
large  error  of  from  5  to  15  degrees  in  position  angle.  Owing  to 
the  glare  of  the  planet  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  Hcrschel  found 
that  he  could  seldom  see  Oberon  nearer  to  the  planet  than  23.6", 
while  Titania  was  usually  invisible  at  distances  less  than  18.1". 
Of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Ariel  and  Umbriel  could 
not  be  visible  at  all,  but  there  were  occasions  when  the  fine  polish 
of  his  mirror  or  the  good  state  of  the  atmosphere  permitted  him 
to  view  objects  even  as  close  as  10".  It  was  evidently  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  see  an  interior  satellite  on  two  consecutive  nights, 
and  of  this  he  was  fully  aware. 

It  was  his  habit  to  make  his  observations  of  the  **  first"  and 
"second"  satellites  (i.  e.  of  Titania  and  Oberon),  and  to  map 
down  all  small  stars  near  to  the  planet.  On  the  next  subsequent 
observing  night  he  examined  the  spot  where  the  planet  had  been, 
and  was  thus  able  to  identify  all  small  stars  as  such.  In  his 
printed  observations  the  sketches  of  star  configurations  are  not 
given,  but  his  remarks  in  full  are  quoted,  followed  by  an  "  identi- 
fication," as  he  calls  it,  of  all  suspected  satellites.  The  patience 
and  skill  with  which  these  identifications  are  carried  out  year 
after  year  are  truly  admirable,  and  they  give  a  real  value  to  that 
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TThirh,  ^tliootthem,  ^fv^nld  lie  ssmpif  a.  pomierDn&  awsfr  of 

f  \tHv*i  :=w^lectftd  Onm  his  obiiemttioTw  iu  prrnted,  ail 
wUfm  he  hfHi  sef*n  an  'Object  ihterior  to  Tltaoia.  snificientljr  well 
to  ailoir  liiin  to  ^ive  an  ♦*stimaiB  of  it&  peisition,  exciudiiig;  of 
conrRR,  3II  r%aKeA  \rhem  be  has-  soiiaequ^iitr  pnired  rimt  sadi 
ohjfft  \rfvM  pprTttiniv  a  star. 

TliP  'Aftfs  for  exoininoiion  am — 


I.   IT^T.  F'*b.   10  Position 'if  intBrior  ."«tBilitB  135' 


li  U 

H  It 


5"  ir 

L!i9°  (iiHtanOT  IS'*' 


1    irOO   J:in.   20 

k.  iron,  F.>h.  5 
v  1  ran.  \far.  d 
a.  ira4,  Prth,  »      " 

T.    ira4i  M^xr.  IT 

1>.    i  '^OL,  Jtpr.  IT 

The  (*!exnent9  whiiiii  I  have  rmed  apo  prnvimanal  anfis  denvvfi 
hy  Pi'or.  N^wenmb  ft'orn  LiiH*HflPa  l£ait2k  abH«irvauun&  Theyacs 
aiupiy  adequate  ta  die  present  iiui[uiiy. 

From  tiieae  eiemenm  I  ha\re  (computed  die  angie  af  ponfinm 
aiid  diRtanc!e  of  Umliriel  aad  Ajiei  iu  eaiih  <if  die  caa«»  abov« 
«»t  dawn,  and  compttred  diese  widi  FEenHiiiei^a  obfieEi^adoDii^  ss 

I.  *  IT^,T.  P»^h.  10,  .^**  oT".  The  Srrt  mrellir*  m  al>«)iit  53' 
n.  0. :  ^"  ;>•>"*.  *  «  *  *  a  .^ur)ooH<^fi  riiinl  "s  about:  -to  *.  £ 
fn  a  lir.r.Ie  mr.rR  rhan  rtMir  honr-j  E  iJivv  "hii  sartii:it<^s  <r)  on  with 
thr»  planter.,  and  .iIho  ill  dieirorbi'.^.  m  m  m  m  Xo  iubseq^ueat 
obH»>rvariiia  of  nlie  ch!rd  wvla  mado.'^ 

On  rhiiH  «iar.i*  TTQibnel  was  in  P  =  "*2*^  dLstann  H"  ;ind  Ariel 
van  n.  p.  ff.>n»^e  Her^hera  '*  suppohseti  diim''  va:*  neither  of 
tlie  iniUM*  .-^areH'.r.t**^ 

•2,  **  1T0«).  Jan.  H,  ^  32"*.  Tliere^  is  a  supposed  thini  satel- 
lite about  tw-i  diam«^ren  of  the  ptan«*t:  toiL:w^iii:r.  extreinelf  fiiint 
itnd  only  -^et^n  by  jrllmpfter^ ;  l™  ♦i'*  afner  E  ooald  n<}C  pen^five  U; 
ft  fonr.b  i.^  aiioat  TO*^  u.  p." 

"  Two  diameters"  of  the  planet  wa;?  ab«)an  S".  and  a.s  H»*r?<:hel 
n.-^nallr  connted  hi.-*  distances  from  the  limb  of  the  planet  in  his 
ft«tt inflation.^,  the  di.^tance  from  th»?  c'entre  woald  be  aboac  liK'. 
Trmbml  wa-^  in  P  =  I24''  2:r.  and  di.itant  13".^.  Ariel  was  in 
P  ZM^  10^  di.^tant  10''.0«>.  ^*  I^  tS^  after"  Umbriel  was  in 
P  -  IH"^  4^1',  and  distant  13".54  ;  i.  «?..  nearer  to  Uranus  by 
f/'.  4.  H^  far  a^  the  evidence  ^oe:4  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
Hftr^/rhftl  harj  a  glimp^  of  Umbriel.  In  the  Phd,  Tram*,,  1198, 
p.  271,  Herachel,  in  referring  to  this  observation,  speaks  of  it  as 
tery  certain,  and  supposes  that  the  satellite  might  have  been  "11 
(if  12  de^ee»'^  from  the  parallel.     The  abo^e  identificatioo,  it  is 
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trae,  brings  it  34^  from  the  parallel,  but  we  mast  remember  that 
Id  the  first  place  the  angle  of  position  was  merely  an  estimate, 
and  secondly,  that  "  following"  is  here  shown  by  Herschel  him- 
self to  have  been  bat  a  rough  term,  not  indicating  an  angle  of 
position  of  exactly  90**. 

The  •*  foarth  satellite"  of  this  night  was  proved  to  have  been 
a  star. 

3.  "1T90,  Jan.  20,  12'*  5~  *  *  *  *  a  third  satellite  is 
45*^  n.  p.  in  a  line  with  the  planet  and  second  satellite." 

Umbriel  had  a  position  angle  of  301°,  and  was  distant  13".  12; 
Ariel  was  n.  f ;  Oberon  (the  "second  satellite")  was  in  P=324^ 
08',  and  we  must  again  conclude  that  Umbriel  was  seen. 

4.  "  1793,  Feb.  5,  9^*  18"  *  *  *  *  a  very  small  star  is 
19*^  3'  8.  p.  *  *  *  *  there  is  no  subsequent  observation  of 
the  small  star." 

Umbriel  was  in  P  =  187°  19',  and  Ariel  was  n.  p.  HerschePs 
"small  star"  had  a  position  angle  of  250°  57',  and  hence  it  was 
neither  Ariel  nor  Umbriel. 

6.  •'  1793,  March  9,  10»*  35°»  *  *  *  *  a  third  (satellite) 
is  about  65°  s.  p." 

Umbriel  was  n.  p.  and  Ariel  was  n.  f.,  and  hence  this  observa- 
tion refers  to  neither  of  them. 

6.  "1794,  Feb.  28,  9^3™.  ♦  *  ♦  *  There  is  a  small 
star     *     *     *     *     about  24°  n.  f " 

Both  Ariel  and  Umbriel  were  n.  p.,  and  hence  the  small  object 
was  a  star. 

7.  "  1 794,  March  27.  A  supposed  third  of  this  evening  is  pre- 
ceding the  first  satellite,  but  nearer  the^planet  *  *  *  ♦  "phe 
first  satellite  was  79°  n.  f " 

Titauia  (the  "first  satellite")  was  in  P  =  10°  20',  distant 
34". 43,  while  Ariel  was  in  P  =  20°  48',  and  distant  13".48, 
Umbriel  being  at  this  time  s.  f.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that 
Herschel  saw  Ariel. 

8.  '  1798,  Feb.  15,  12*»  13m  *  *  *  *  position  of  the 
sapposed  fifth  satellite"  (which  was  really  Oberon)  "  84°  49'  n.  f  " 
*  *  *  *  at  "  about  half  the  distance  of  the  second  satellite," 
and  between  it  and  the  planet,  Herschel  saw  what  "  must  have 
been  an  interior  satellite  at  its  greatest  northern  elongation." 
Oberon  was  in  P  =  14°  46',  distant  32". 00  ;  Ariel  was  in  P== 
213°  7',  distant  5".06,  and  therefore  invisible;  Umbriel  was  in 
P  =  194°  26',  distant  18'. 99,  and  therefore  in  its  most  favorable 
position.  Herschel  says  the  interior  satellite  was  between  Oberon 
and  the  planet,  and  if  this  is  so  he  did  not  see  Umbriel.  His 
account  of  this  night's  work  (op,  cit.^  pp.  332-3  and  359)  is  con- 
fused, and  leads  to  the  suspicion  (no  more)  that  an  examination 
of  the  originals  might  prove  his  position  of  the  interior  satellite 
180°  wrong — in  which  case  Umbriel  would  have  been  seen.  As 
it  is  we  must  suppose  the  contrary. 
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3t   "  1801,  Apfti  ir,  10*  30".      PhCTe  isv  a  ttrird  gatdlite  at  s 
j|n?3t  .tn^e  90fitti  preceding ;  in  rlie  conlii^nrnEtioii  it  is  maxiffiifl 
eXfU'tXY  in  oppn^tion  ro  the  seeoiict  and  at  hsif  the  <iistiuice  of 
the  rtrBt.     *     *     *     *    xhe  third  lir  the  oonti^UTitioii.  wa»  >M:^ 
A  p.-' 

On  the  next  nic^t  Hersehei  eocomined  the  piacs  w^ensr  tfaa- 
platiet  woR  «)n  April  IT,  find  toiind  ao  star  in  the  fbrmer  piacBhaf 
the  rhiiTi  -wteUita  Uepsfhei's  satellite  was  in  P=:I.iOcr^  distaiit 
1.^'.  Cinhnel  \¥a»  in  P  =L1}L'^  iT,  distant  lii^'.Lj*.  ffimi» 
Hersehei  m\v  TTmiirieL 

The  tihove  are  ail  the  caee^  which  a  aarefol  exanunotiaa  of  tite* 
pr:nti»d  ihservadooe  swu^^resta  &r  discnaBion,  and  ifc  ia-tu  be  do* 
marked  t;hat  of  tiie  four  oaaes  where  Hurschel  ^mppnHedl  he  jwr 
the  iiit^^rior  iiflCellitisfl;  dur^n  hu.vi&  beenv^eriiied  fhilv;  and.  &  nasani* 
ahle  !4nRpmioa  esiHta  diat  tiie  tburth  may^  have  been.  likewiHe  & 
veritable  aheervadua  of  TTmbrieJ.  Jl  re^ereucifl  tu  the  ungina2» 
watUd  probahi^f  seixle  miuK;  of  die  douiits  whiek  have  arisen.  Wo* 
moaf  (*j\n(*\w^»,  then«  tihac  tiie  eider  Herscihei  was  tiie  first  absecMrer 
of  Jtriel  and  UTinbriel,  as  wfdl  as  of  Tltania  and  Oberon,  hot 
tdiac  he  wiia  onfartunaceiy  preventsd  frnm  identifying  tdie  nmer 
datyeilitea  Iiecaiiae  his  telescope  aoold  nuc  show  thenLon two  succes- 
311^  aiji^t^  Ic  is  &)  be  noted  thuc  Sr  Jvjhn  HifniciieL  never eaiogiit 
aiffjimpee  of  them  dnnnt^his  examination  of  Cranus  witJithfi  saabfr 
tdescnpe  in  1^"-}^  omt  li:]3.;:  the  extreme  diffinuitr  of  these  o&jiaets 
makeft  as  wamier  ac  the  omrvelloufi-  akill  and  pacienfift  maoitelSMi 
by  the  elder  Ht*r3<!hel  in  tiiis  «iiifii!aic  nisean!!!. 

Id  wouiil  he  an  Lacerestinir  and  uaetiil  reiiearnh.  to  endeaTor  to 
ftTplain  Ht*rscheri  obHerraxiont*  of  the  til.,  T.,  ami  VL  satel- 
litef^,  ami  to  .^how  that  tketje  w^jre  obHenrAtions  of  -^mall  scirsL 
THift  fftseariih  \  hope  to  •jxetiiice  apoa  the  rwciim  of  Prtjf  Watson 
9xw[  Dr.  C.  H,  P.  Peters  tT')in  their  reijpecTiive  jodraej^  for  the 
parpo^^  of  ob«errin«r  the  transit  ^-it  Venos.  Both  «jf  tiiese  astn> 
aomer^i  have  the  loost  extemieii  and  minate  mapHof  all  the  small 
$tar<i  in  the  re^on  where  Uranus  was  in  17^*7  to  1^)1 ;  And  a 
(MtTftfal  ftxaminacion  of  tncin^rs  of  these  maps  ami  of  Herschel's 
ohner^^ion.^  txvoXd  not  fail  to  throw  some  li^t  apoa  the  supposed 
di^i>^ftry  of  satellite*  IIL,  T..  and  VL 

Th^  aext  oht^rvatioos  of  these  objects  were  bj  LasseQ  and 

I>A«*^irA  oh»*erTatiaQS  are  jri^^n  in  the  Jiontkly  A'j^'of*  of  the 
Ji/^ffU  AAfrnnr>om>ral  Sorif^tfj,  toL  liiL  pc  44-  1  hare  compared 
tbette  witb  the  theory  aa  below. 
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liasselPs  posi- 

• 

tion  of 

Position  of  Umbrlel.1 

Position  of  ArieL 

Date. 

Satellite. 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

A 

o 

n 

O 

n 

o 

II 

1 

1845,  Oct. 

5 

324.1 

... 

< 

Bet. 
0&90 

•  •• 

{       Bet. 
\   0&180 

... 

2 

1847,  Sept. 

14 

350. 

... 

• 

Bet. 
0&  90 

•  •• 

345.4 

13.96 

3 

1847,  Sept. 

27 

326 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

320.1 

10.46 

4 

1847,  Sept. 

29 

336 

... 

173.3 

••• 

1.3 

13.27 

5 

1847,  Oct. 

1 

348 

18.44 

354.8 

19.10 

•  •• 

«•• 

6 

1847,  Nov. 

.6 

80 

10 

141.6 

15.4 

•  •• 

•  «• 

7 

1847,  Nov. 

6    349 

11 

•  •• 

•  •• 

350.1 

13.89 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  Lassell  saw  Ariel  on  Sept.  14,  Sept.  27, 
and  Nov.  6,  and  possibly  on  Sept.  29.  Urn  oriel  was  seen  on 
Oct  1. 

Struve's  observations  are  given  in  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society^  vol.  viii.  p.  46,  as  follows: — 


Date. 

Umbriel  (Onmputed). 

Umbriel  (Observed). 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

1847,  Nov.    1 
1847,  Nov.  28 
1847,  Deo.    9 

1847,  Dec.  10 

1848.  Jan.  25 

o 
P  =  194.0 
203.6 
218.6 

180.1 
202.0 

// 

=  17.8 
17.0 
13.7 

17.0 
18".0 

O                                     // 

P  =  186.47    A  =  16.59 
Between  OO  and  9(»0 

P=15205  4'  A=7".4,  wlnleAriel 

was  between  270O  and  360O. 
P  — 169C38'A  =  19".35 
Between  OO  and  90O 

Hence  Struve  may  have  seen  Umbriel  Nov.  1  and  Dec.  10, 
1847. 

In  1871  observations  of  Ariel  and  Umbriel  were  made  at 
Bothkamp  with  a  telescope  of  twelve  inches  aperture  and  com- 
pared with  Marth's  ephemeris  for  that  year.  The  positions  of 
Ariel  diflFer  from  their  predicted  positions  by  a  large  angle,  nearly 
180^,  while  the  positions  of  Umbriel  agree  well.  Ariel,  how- 
ever, is  much  the  brighter  of  the  two  inner  satellites,  and  as  it 
evidently  was  not  seen  at  all,  it  becomes  probable  that  a  small 
star  was  mistaken  for  Umbriel  on  the  five  nights  of  observation. 

This  supposition  is  strengthened  when  wc  consider  that  the 
Bothkamp  observers  found  Titania  and  Oberon  difficult  objects, 
which  they  certainly  are  not  to  any  telescope  which  will  show 
Ariel  or  Umbriel.  Lassell  estimates  that  Oberon  and  Titania 
are  twice  as  bright  intrinsically  as  either  of  the  inner  satellites, 
and  this  estimate  is  probably  not  too  high. 

We  may  then  fairly  claim  that  Sir  W'^liam  Herschel  saw  all  four 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  that  Lassell  discovered  independently 
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and  before  any  of  his  contemporaries  the  two  faint  satellites, 
while  StniFe  probably  saw  Umbriel  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and 
that  these  inner  satellites  have  not  all  been  seen  with  any  tele- 
scopes save  the  twenty  and  forty  feet  reflectors  of  Herschel.  the 
telescopes  of  Mr.  Lassell  (two  and  four  feet  reflectors)  and  by 
the  Clark  refractor  at  Washington. 

The  great  reflecting  telescope  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  and  the 
Clark  refractor  at  Chicago,  and  Mr.  XewalPs  Cooke  refractor, 
have  never  been  nsed  npon  these  objects  so  far  as  I  know, 
althoQgh  all  three  are  undoubtedly  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
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3.  W.  Powell 
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C.  Abbe 

PAOB 

35.  Communicates  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  A.  King. 

38.  Remarks  on  a  table  of  balloon  voyages. 

45.  Remarks  on  observations  of  auroras. 

98.  Report  on  the  meteor  of  December  24,  1873. 
99-101.  Laws  of  the  movements  of  storms. 
102.  Remarks  on  seismic  phenomena. 
109.  Position  of  the  planes  of  certain  nebnIsB. 

Prof.  S.  Alexander  (of  Princeton,  N.  J.) 

105.  The  Zodiacal  Light.    [^See  Appendix,  No,  IIL"] 

T.  Antisell  (of  Yokohama). 

25.  Specimen  of  dust  charged  with  organic  matter. 

TO.  The  meteorology  of  Japan.  % 

B.  Alvord. 

T4.  The  habitability  of  the  western  plateaus. 

91.  Remarks  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  James  Lick. 
101-102.  The  recent  earthquakes  in  North  Carolina. 

S.  F.  Baird 

21.  Communicates  a  report  by  Lieut.  G.  C.  Doane. 

24.  '*  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Butcher. 

52.  On  the  decrease  of  fish  on  the  southern  coast  of  N.  E. 

BL  Bates. 

89.  The  motion  o*  a  particle  towards  an  attracting  centre. 

E.  Bessels. 

34.  Scientific  operations  of  the  North  Pole  Expedition. 

92.  Results  of  the  Polaris  Expedition. 

J.  S.  Billings. 

42—43.  Some  minute  fungi. 

92-93.  The  collection  of  a  large  library. 

(41) 


/ 
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Prof.  T.  M.  Brewzk  (of  New  HaTeo). 

97.  Theories  of  the  potato  disease. 

H.  B.  Butcher. 

24.  Two  immense  meteorites. 

T.  L.  CAsinr 

22.  Commanicates  a  Report  hj  Capt  C.  W.  Raymond. 

A.  Clark  (of  Cambridg'eport,  Mass.) 

92.  The  construction  of  the  telescope  at  the  Naral  Oba. 

P.  W.  Cla&kb. 

103.  Atomic  Tolomes  of  crystallized  and  dooUe  salts. 
104-105.  Molecular  beats  of  similar  compounds. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Clinoman  (of  North  Carolina). 

104.  Earthquake  phenomena  in  North  Carolina. 

J.  BL  C.  Coffin 

57.  Communicates  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Cordoba^ 
63.  "  maps  prepared  by  G.  W.  HilL 

E.  COUES. 

96.  Structure  and  homologies  of  the  limbe. 

R.  D.   CUTTS. 

39-41.  Misapplication  of  geographical  terms. 
T0-T3.  Results  of  observations  at  Sherman  Station. 

B.  F.  Cbato. 

31.  Fluctuations  of  the  temperature  of  the  human  body. 

34.  Apothecaries'  weights  and  measures. 

42.  Thermometers. 

43.  Method  of  verifying  the  indications  of  a  thermometer. 
52.  Apparatus  for  the  generation  of  ozone. 

65.  Water  supply  of  cities. 

Dr.  Curtis. 

63.  Hayden's  survey  of  the  Western  Territories. 

W.  H.  Dall. 

25.  The  value  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

G.  C.  DOANE. 

21.  OflBcial  report  of  the  Yellowstone  Expedition  of  1870 
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C.  B.  DUTTON. 
PaOB 

52.  The  pressure  developed  bjthe  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

54.  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

74.  Elevations  and  subsidences  of  the  earth's  surface. 

89.  Geological  time. 

90.  Mallet's  theory  of  formation  of  physical  features  of  earth. 

96.  Recent  improvements  in  the  economy  of  fael. 

97.  Recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

98.  The  chemistry  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
102.  Remarks  on  volcanic  action. 

J.  B.  Eastman. 

68-70.  Comparison  of  thermometers  used  at  Naval  Obs. 
85-87.  Frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  numbers. 

A.  B.  Eaton. 

22.  The  preservation  of  foods. 

E.  B.  Elliott. 

29.  Borrowing  power  of  the  United  States. 

31.  New  coinage  of  Japan. 

35.  Locus  of  point  of  equal  illumination. 

45.  Remarks  on  auroras. 

63.  Communicates  a  letter  from  Dr.  Curtis. 

63.  The  adjustment  of  census  returns. 

74.  Life  and  annuity  tables. 

75.  International  coinage. 

91.  Remarks  on  the  legal  value  of  the  dollar. 
109.  The  credit  of  the  United  States. 

H.  W.  Elliott. 

91.  Habits  of  the  fur-bearing  seals. 

F.  M.  Endlich. 

77.  On  Mineralogical  Systems. 

95.  Electrical  phenomena  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

98.  Two  bricks  from  the  great  wall  of  China. 

98.  Specimens  of  meteoric  iron. 

101.  Occurrence  of  pure  tellurium. 

E.  J.  Farquhar. 

42.  Remarkable  effects  of  lightning. 
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W.  Ferrel. 
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53-54.  The  effects  of  winds  and  barometric  pressure  on  tides. 
106-109.  Law  connecting  the  wind  with  the  barometric  gradient 

C.  G.  FoBSHEY  (of  Louisiana). 

98.  Allavial  basin  of  Mississippi  River.  [^See  Appendix  //.] 

B.  POOTE. 

74.  Laws  of  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  in  atmosphere* 
T5.  Proposed  method  of  observing  astronomical  transits. 

98.  Some  causes  that  produce  rain. 

E.  Fbisby. 

57-61.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 
T5-T6.  A  Gregorian  Calendar. 

L.  D.  Gale. 

97.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  the  potato  rot. 
106.  Geology  of  the  lignite  formation. 

G.  K.  Gilbert. 
54-56.  Researches  in  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

57.  Sand  sculpture  in  the  West. 
84-85.  The  glacial  epoch  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 
88.  The  canons  of  the  Colorado. 
103.  A  cold  geyser  in  Ohio. 
109.  The  age  of  the  Ton  to  Sands  tone« 

T.  N.  Gill.    . 

24.  Characteristics  and  zoological  relations  of  man. 

29.  Additions  to  the  fish  fauna  of  Massachusetts,  etc. 

39.  The  Tapir  of  the  Andes  and  its  allied  forms. 

47.  A  Tunny  new  to  the  American  coast. 

52.  Remarks  on  the  fish  fauna  of  Massachusetts. 

62.  Communicates  a  memoir  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek. 

64.  The  homologies  of  the  shoulder  girdle  of  fishes. 

68.  The  Scombrocottus  Salmoneus  of  Peters. 

73.  The  homologies  of  the  arm  in  fishes,  etc. 

96.  The  primates  and  their  relations  to  man. 

96.  Remarks  on  the  homologies  of  the  limbs  of  vertebrates. 

99.  The  structure  and  shape  of  Palseotherium. 
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B.  A.  Gould. 

PAOB 

57    The  progress  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Cordoba. 
88.  The  progress  of  bis  astronomical  work  at  Cordoba. 

A.  Hall. 

23.  Elements  of  the  Comet  I,  1871. 

28.  Astronomical  photography. 

30.  A  curve  of  the  fourth  degree. 

34.  Astronomical  proof  of  existence  of  a  resisting  medinm. 

62  Determination  of  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter. 

62.  Historical  note  on  the  method  of  least  squares. 

88.  The  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle  towards  a  centre. 

94.  Comets  and  meteors. 

101.  Method  of  writing  international  scientific  telegrams. 

B.  Hallowell  (of  Sandy  Springs). 

95.  The  meteor  of  Christmas  Eve,.  1873. 

W.  Harkness. 

31.  The  physical  constitution  of  the  corona  of  the  Sun. 
34.  Spectrum  of  Encke's  comet,  and  appearance  of  Tuttle's. 
34.  Remarks  on  the  spectrum  of  Encke's  comet. 

39.  Density  of  the  hypothetical  resisting  medium  in  space. 
56.   Communicates  a  letter  from  Captain  Tupman. 

64.  Measurements  of  heights  by  a  pocket  aneroid. 

74.  Power  necessary  to  drive  an  astronomical  clock. 

96.  Distribution  of  temperature  over  surface  of  the  globe. 

102.  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  observing  transit  of  Venus. 

Joseph  Henry. 

Introduction.     Annual  Address. 

22.  Phenomena  of  sound  and  experiments  with  tuning  forks. 

31.  Observations  made  on  a  journey  to  California. 

34.  Communicates  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bessels. 

35.  Life  and  scientific  labors  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 
42.  Communicates  a  report  on  meteorite  by  Mr.  Farquhar. 

46,  48.  Remarks  on  the  plienomena  of  the  aurora. 
53.  Expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  Bache  fund. 

63.  Fluctuations  of  the  river  Nile.         '  [signals. 

65.  Abnormal  phenomena  of  sound  in  connection  with  fog 

75.  On  atmospheric  electricity. 
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73.  Coamiimemtes  a  letter  firom  GtmtnL  Lefiroj. 
87.  Oa  Mtnce^henc  electrieicj. 

M.  ExperiffleaU  oa  fo^  ^igruLSi.  [LidL 

&1.  Comflcmaicmtes  letufs  fh>m  ProC  Tjndall  and  Mr.  J. 
&3.  Aanoa£tc€d  the  death  of  Frofe^or  L.  Agassiz. 
S>-L  Comtnonicates  resolotioos  in  memorr  of  Prof  Agassii;. 
95,  Commaaicates  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Hallowell. 
97.  A  method  of  deTeloping  magnetism  ia  bars  of  steel. 
9^.  Meteor  traios,  and  the  Qf^r  atmospheric  correnta. 
99.  On  Gillard  3  injector. 
103.  Remarks  on  the  earthquakes  of  North  Carolina^ 

J.  E.  HiijGa&d. 

21.  The  distance  trarersed  on  a  loxodromic  carre. 

22.  Remarks  on  the  geographical  centre  of  the  U.  States. 

22.  Remarks  on  a  chronograph. 

23.  Remarks  on  a  chronoscope. 

29.  The  distribation  of  the  population  in  the  17.  States. 
31.  An  exponential  formala. 

36.  The  westward  moTement  of  the  population  of  the  H.  S. 
46    Remarks  on  auroras. 
47,  48.  The  aurora  of  February  4th. 
48.  Auroral  pbonomena. 
53.  Hindoo  arithmetic. 

53.  The  recording  systems  of  the  transatlantic  cables. 
€5    Remarks  on  the  new  aneroid  by  Goldschmidt. 
CS    Proceedings  of  International  Metrological  Commission. 
84.  An  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  probability. 
89.  The  air  thermometer  of  Prof.  Jolly.  [wich. 

89.  Determination  of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Green- 

90.  Remarks  in  memory  of  G.  C.  Schaeffer. 

90.  Experimental  researches  in  acoustics  by  Prof.  Mayer. 
92    Determination  of  personal  errors  in  obseirations. 

104.  Introduces  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingraan. 

104    Announces  a  new  standing  rule  of  the  Society. 

105.  Communicates  a  memoir  bv  Prof  Alexander. 

106.  Apparatus  for  inyestigation  of  error. 

T.  HiLOARD. 

26.  The  number  of  the  cephalic  yertebrae. 
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E.  S.  HOLDEN. 
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95.  Adopted  value  of  Sun's  appar.  diam.  ^See  Append,  /.] 
106.  Sir  W.  HerschePs  obs.  of  sat.  of  Uranus.  [Sec  App,  IV,'] 

Dr.  Jackson  (of  Boston). 

93.  The  autopsy  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

R.  EIeith. 

73.  Achromatic  object  glasses. 

89.  The  nature  of  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Major  Kino  (of  New  York  City). 

23.'  The  construction  of  the  bridge  across  the  East  River. 
53.  The  fatigue  of  metals. 

S.  A.  ^INQ. 

35-38.  Aerial  currents  observed  in  fifty  balloon  ascensions. 

Gen.  Leproy  (of  Bermuda). 

T5.  The  changes  of  sea-level  at  Bermuda. 

Mr.  J.  Lick  (of  San  Francisco). 

91.  Establishment  of  a  new  observatory. 

F.  B.  Meek. 

62.  The  discovery  of  new  species  of  fossil  plants. 

M.  C.  Meigs. 

21.  Map  of  head  waters  of  Yellowstone  and  Lewis  Rivers. 

S.  Newcomb. 

29.  The  transits  of  Venus,  past  and  future. 
46.  Remarks  on  auroras. 
52.  The  possibility  of  a  universal  atmosphere. 
62,  63.  Progress  of  construction  of  telescope  for  Naval  Observ. 
65.  Proceedings  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Commission. 
89.  Mechanical  representation  of  a  problem  in  least  squares. 

G.  A.  Otis. 

73.  Fractures  of  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium. 

94.  A  description  of  a  new  spirometer. 

P.  Parker 

87.  Communicates  resolutions  in  mem.  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase. 
94.  Remarks  on  the  meteor  of  December  24tb,  1873. 
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B.  Pkircb. 
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31.  The  heat  of  the  San. 

T4.  Theories  of  the  Dature  of  comets'  taOa. 

C.  S.  Peircx. 

35.  Appearance  of  Encke's  comet  as  seen  at  H.  C.  Obs. 

63.  Stellar  photometry. 

€8.  Geographical  distribation  of  rainfall  aQ««       illiteracj. 

88.  On  logical  algebra. 

94.  On  qaatemions. 

97.  Hypotheses  in  reference  to  space. 

Prof.  Porter  (of-  Belfast,  Ireland). 

54.  Recent  explorations  in  Sjria. 

J.  W.  Powell. 

48.  Remarks  on  the  anrora. 

4^51.  Geology  of  the  Talley  of  the  Colorado. 

96.  Mythology  of  the  Namas. 

99.  Remarks  on  volcanic  phenooL  in  Arizona  and  Nerada 

102.  Remarks  on  volcanic  action. 

104.  Genesis  and  demonology  of  the  Nomas. 

Mr.  R.\MSEY  (of  Nova  Scotia). 

64.  On  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fondy. 

Lieot.  C.  W.  Raymond  (XT.  S.  Army). 

22.  Results  of  travels  in  Alaska 

B.  F.  Sands 

23.  Commonicates  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  Hall. 

J.  H.  Saville. 

51.  New  Japanese  coinage. 

O.  Stone. 

62.  Errors  of  a  provisory  catalogue  of  stars. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

63.  Remarks  on  a  visit  to  Egypt. 

65.  Remarks  on  travels  in  Turkey  and  the  Caucasus. 

W.  B.  Taylor. 

27.  The  nature  and  origin  of  force. 
43-45.  The  aurora. 
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62.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  planet  Jnpiter. 
66.  Waves,  molecules,  and  atoms. 

90.  Communicates  resolutions  in  memorj  of  G.  C.  Schaeffer. 

Dr.  W.  Thomson  (of  New  York  City).  [of  cje. 

22.  New  method  for  detecting  and  measuring  optical  defects 

J.  M.  Toner. 

97.  A  method  of  locating  geographical  regions. 

Capt  TuPMAN  (of  London). 

56.  Observations  made  on  a  solar  eclipse. 

Prof.  J.  Tyndall  (of  London). 

65.  Remarks  on  abnormal  phenomena  of  sound. 

91.  Fog  signals. 

Dr.  Van  Sant  (of  San  Francisco). 

56.  A  new  method  of  lighting  gas  jets. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Watson  (of  Ann  Arbor). 

53.  The  discovery  of  new  planets. 

A.  J.  WOEIKOFF. 

75.  Meteorology  in  Russia. 

J.  J.  Woodward. 

24.  An  alleged  hermaphrodite.  [form. 

4L  Desirability  of  reproducing  photographs  in  a  permanent 
47.  The  use  of  monochromatic  sunlight. 

57.  Communicates  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Cordoba. 
57.  The  Woodbury  photo-relief  process. 

88.  Communicates  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  of  Cordoba. 

89.  Exhibits  the  spectra  of  certain  metals  and  gases. 
93.  Communicates  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

93.  Micrometric  writing  on  glass. 

94.  Communicates  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ramsey. 

M.  Yarnall. 

74.  A  general  star  catalogue. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OFTHg 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OP  WASHINGTON. 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  Thb  Phi- 
losophical Society  op  Washington. 

Article  II.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  two  Secretaries. 

Article  III.  There  shall  be  a  General  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  other 
tnembers  of  the  General  Committee  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  ballot;  they  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

Article  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Society, 
and  to  transact  all  business. 

Article  VI.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  amended 
except  by  a  three- fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  after  notice 
of  the  proposed  change  shall  have  been  given  in  writing 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  at  least  four  weeks  pre- 
viously. 
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STANDING    RULES 

FOR  THB  GOYBR^TMKKT  0¥  THK 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Dkbxbbb,  1875. 

1.  Tbe  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
8  o'clock  P.  M.  on  every  alteniate  Saturday;  the  place  of 
meeting  to  be  designated  by  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall 
be  the  first  stated  meeting  in  the  month  of  November. 
When  necessary,  Special  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  shall  be 
sent  to  each  member  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

4.  The  Stated  Meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual 
meeting,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  scientific  subjects. 

ft.  Persons  interested  in  science,  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society,  except  the  annual  meeting,  upon  invitation 
of  a  member. 

6.  Similar  invitations  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, not  members  of  the  Society,  must  be  submitted 
through  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  General  Committee 
for  approval. 

7.  Invitations  to  attend  during  three  months  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
papers,  may,  by  a  vote  of  nine  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  be  issued  to  persons  nominated  by  two  mem- 
bers. 


8.  Communications  intended  for  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  General  Committee  for  approval. 

9.  New  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, after  having  been  proposed  in  writing  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Society. 

10.  Each  member  shall  pay  annually  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  no  member  whose  dues  are 
unpaid  shall  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  or  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin. 

11.  The  fiscal  year  terminates  with  the  81st  of  December 
of  each  year.  Members  elected  after  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  assessment  for  that  year. 

12.  Members  who  are  absent  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  more  than  twelve  months  may  be  excused  from 
payment  of  the  annual  assessments,  in  which  case  their 
names  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  members.  They 
can,  however,  resume  their  membership  by  giving  notice 
to  the  President  of  their  wish  to  do  so. 

13.  Elections  of  officers  are  to  be  held  as  follows : — 

In  each  case  nominations  shall  be  made  by  means  of  an 
informal  ballot,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  announced  by 
the  Secretary;  after  which  the  first  formal  ballot  shall  be 
taken. 

In  the  ballot  for  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committees,  each  voter  shall  write  on 
one  ballot  as  many  names  as  there  are  officers  to  be  elected, 
viz.,  four  on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-Presidents,  two  on  the 
first  for  Secretaries,  and  nine  on  the  first  for  Members  of 
the  General  Committee;  and  on  each  subsequent  ballot  so 
many  names  as  there  are  persons  yet  to  be  elected ;  and 
those  persons  who  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

If  in  any  case  the  informal  ballot  result  in  giving  a  ma- 
jority for  any  one,  it  may  be  declared  formal  by  a  majority 
vote. 
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1.  The  President,  Yice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  shall  hold  like  offices  in  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  special  me^ 
ings  of  the  Committee,  and  to  appoint  Sab-Committeea. 

3.  The  Sab  Committees  shall  prepare  basiness  for  the 
General  Committee,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  maj 

be  entrusted  to  them. 

4.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Sab-Comraittees;  one  on 
Commanications  for  the  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  another  on  Pablicatious. 

5.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  each  stated  meeting,  and  by  ad- 
journment at  other  times. 

6.  For  all  purposes  except  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Society,  and 
the  election  of  members,  six  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  Proposals  of  new  members  may  be  read  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee,  but  shall  lie  over  for  at 
least  four  weeks  before  final  action,  and  the  concurrence  of 
twelve  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary  to  election. 
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8.  These  Standing  Rules,  and  those  for  the  government 
of  the  Society,  shall  only  be  modified  with  the  consent  of 
^  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee. 


RULES 

PORTHJI 

PUBLICATION  OP  THE  BULLETIN 

07THK 
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1.  The  President's  annual  address  will  be  published  in 
full. 

2.  When  directed  by  the  General  Committee,  any  com- 
inanication  may  be  published  in  full  in  an  appendix  to 
each  volume. 

3.  Abstracts  of  papers  and  remarks  on  the  same  will  be 
published,  when  presented  to  the  Secretary  by  the  author 
in  writing  within  two  weeks  of  the  evening  of  their  deliv- 
ery, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Publications. 
Brief  abstracts  prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and 
Approved  by  the  Committee  on  Publications  may  also  be 
published. 

4.  Communications  which  have  been  published  elsewhere, 
so  as  to  be  generally  accessible,  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
by  title  only,  but  with  reference  to  the  place  of  publication, 
if  made  known  in  season  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Nora.  The  attention  of  members  to  the  above  rules  i$  specially  requested. 
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73d  Meeting.  October  10,  18U. 

Vice-President  W.  B>.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Theodore  Gill  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  PRODROMUS  METHODI  MAMMALIUM  OF  STORR. 
^Published  in  full  in  Appendix  V,  of  this  Bulletin,) 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  USE  OF  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  BALANCES  FOR  POSTAL 
PURPOSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  : 

calh'ng  attention  to  the  fact  that  fifteen  grammes,  a  weight  but 
slightly  greater  than  one-half  ounce  avoirdupois,  had  been  made 
bj  statute  law  its  equivalent  for  postal  purposes. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Director  of  the  Argentine  National  Ob- 
servatory at  Cordoba,  was  then  introduced,  and,  in  answer  to 
several  questions,  gave  an  account  of  the  general  condition  of 
scientific  culture  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


74th  Meeting.  October  24,  18T4. 

The  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Shields,  of  the   College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  read  a  paper 
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OS  THE  nEiSESlT  £ZAT£  OF  THE  OCiMSiCMS  Z 

d^pjctmg  iLe  dtTdopoHr&t  and  bouudE  of  fedentific  researdi.  And 
Mtvtuipiiug  to  ^ow  ubAX  xhtrt  k  lio  need  <^  aiij  smoos  differ- 

eiioes  between  bcleuf^t  and  rel%ioiL 

Tbe  tbauks  of  the  Society  vere  fM^esented  to  Dr.  Shiklim  for 
ihh  ebbaj,  aod  tiie  hope  expressed  that  it  wooid  be  wideij  dr- 

cahued, 

Mr,  S.  C.  BusET  made  a  eomnmiiicatioii 

05  THE  GATHERUCG,  PACKJXG,  T&AJkSPOKTATIOK,  AlTD  KXFOSUBE 

OF  FRUITS  F^>&  SALS  : 

giring  a  BQaimarj  of  an  extensiFe  ioTestigatioD  into  the  causes 
wbicb  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  regetable  foods  as  com- 
monlj  used^  witb  some  reference  to  diseases  resulting  therefrom. 


7&TH  Meeting;  Fourth  Annual  Meetino.  Nov.  7,  1874. 

Yice-Presidcot  J.  £.  Hilgard  in  the  Chair. 

Twentj-nine  members  present 

The  order  of  proceedings  for  the  evening  was  announced,  and 
the  following  officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President,  Joseph  Henry. 

Vice-Presidents,  J.  K.  Barnes,  M.  C.  Meigs, 

J.  E.  Hilgard,  Wm.  B.  Taylor. 
Treasurer,  Peter  Parker. 

Secretaries,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  T.  N.  Gill. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

S.  F.  Batrd,  S.  Newcomb. 

C.  F.  Dutton,  O.  M.  Poe, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  C.  A.  Schott, 

N.  S.  Lincoln,  J.  C.  Welling, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 
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The  following  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year : — 


Frederic  A.  Sawyer, 
Orlando  M.  Foe, 
Isaiah  Hanscom, 
Henry  H.  C.  Dun  woody, 
William  M.  Mew, 
Leonard  D.  Gale, 
Henry  R.  Rathbons, 
Elliott  Coues, 
Frederic  W.  Dorr, 
Hugh  Ewing, 
Charles  Ewing, 
James  T.  Gardner, 
John  W.  Powell, 
John  Sherman, 
Samuel  C.  Busey, 
William  Lee, 
Charles  Henry  Davis, 
George  B  Goode, 
Robert  Ridgway, 


James  W.  Milner, 
Henry  Yarrow, 
Archibald  R.  Marvine, 
Edwin  E.  Howell, 
John  M.  Woodworth, 
Ormond  Stone, 
JosiAH  Curtis, 
John  Stearns, 
P^DWARD  O.  Graves, 
Frank  W.  Clarke, 
John  W.  Chickering, 
Henry  Garne^t, 
Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
A   D.  Wilson, 
A.  C.  Peale, 
David  D.  Porter, 
Charles  Warren, 
John  Eaton, 
John  J.  Knox. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Chickering  read  a  paper 


ON  the  correlation  op  the  winds  and  the  temperatures  of 
the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  along  the  coast  of  new 
hampshire. 


(abstract.) 

During  the  years  18Y0-'74,  between  the  16th  July  and  the 
15th  August,  a  series  of  observations  has  been  made  at  Hampton 
Beach,  N.  H  ,  numberinT:  98  in  all,  and  including  temperature 
of  air  and  water,  direction  and  force  of  wind,  and  state  of  tide. 
The  extremes  of  surface  temperature  have  been  52°  and  72°  Pahr. 

19  observations  gave  a  temperature  above  65° ;  12  gave  a 
temperature  below  55  \  of  which  11  were  during  1874. 

All  the  high  temperatures  were  noted  in  connection  with 
winds  from  the  sea ;  all  the  low  temperatures  with  land  winds. 
The  averages  for  each  year  were  as  follows  : — 
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1870, 

61° 

1871, 

63° 

1872, 

61° 

1873. 

64° 

1874, 

67°  + 

1870-1874, 

60=^  + 

Many  chaoges  were  Doted«  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men : — 

July  24th,  E.  wind,  72° 

'*     26th,     S.  W.       "      56° 
"     26th,  E.      "      65° 

One  very  rapid  change  occurred : — 

July  22d,   6  A.  M.     N.W.  wind,  54° 
"       "      12  M         S.  E.        "     65° 

As  a  general  result,  these  changes  in  temperature  followed 
changes  in  wind  within  three  or  four  hours. 

A  few  exceptions  were  noted,  where  the  rise  in  temperature 
preceded  the  coming  of  the  easterly  wind  by  two  or  three  hours. 

The  most  satisfactory  theory  of  this  correlation  is — that  with 
a  strong  wind  off  shore,  the  warmer  surface  waters  are  driven 
off  and  replaced  by  the  colder  waters  from  beneath ;  and,  with  & 
sea-breeze,  the  process  is  reversed. 

Some  of  these  exceptions  remain  to  be  harmonized. 

Several  series  of  observations  of  temperatures  at  different 
depths  were  taken,  of  which  one  will  serve  as  a  sample : — 

July  31.     Four  miles  E.  from  Boar's  Head — 

17  fathoms,  42^° 

15       •'  43^ 

10       "  44^° 

5       "  47^ 

4       "  49° 

Surface,  53° 

Mr.  DuTTON,  among  other  remarks,  suggested  that  hygrome- 
trical  observations  were  desirable,  and  might  aid  in  the  solution 
of  cooler  winds  coincident  with  warmer  water. 

Mr.  Abbe  remarked  that  he  found  the  anomalous  cases  quite 
interesting,  those,  namely,  concerning  which  Professor  Chicker- 
ing  had  stated  that  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  observed  a  few  hours  before  the  change  in  the  wind  occurred. 
He  did  not  think  that  we  needed  to  have  recourse  to  any  occult 
influence  of  the  barometer,  moisture,  etc.,  but  that  probably  the 
simpler  explanation  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  over  the  sea 
the  wind  had  actually  changed,  but  tKut  its  influence  had  not  jet 
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been  felt  upon  the  land  where  the  observer  was  situated.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  frequently  vessels  are  seen  a  short  dis- 
tance from  land  enjoying  winds  very  dififerent  from  those  pre- 
vailing on  shore  ;  and  further  illustrated  the  subject  by  explaining 
the  local  winds  observed  on  either  side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  shown 
on  the  Signal  Service  maps. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  desirableness  that  those  accustomed 
to  scientific  research  should  note  phenomena  around  them,  even 
at  places  resorted  to  for  recreation. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  presented 

rUBTHEB  REMARKS  ON  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  BALANCES  FOR  THE 

POSTAL  SERVICE : 

stating  that  efforts  were  making,  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove 
saccessful,  to  have  the  law,  which  recognized  15  grammes  a^  the 
equivalent  of  the  half-ounce  avoirdupois  for  postal  purposes, 
applicable  not  merely  for  international  purposes,  but  for  all  pur- 
poses— domestic  as  well  as  international. 


7?TH  Meeting.  December  5,  18T4. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bates  read  a  paper 
on  the  movement  of  a  particle  attracted  towards  a  point. 

(abbtbact.) 

In  this  paper  it  was  shown  that  the  ambiguous  conclusions 
heretofore  arrived  at,  in  the  analvtical  discussion  of  the  move- 
ment  of  a  particle  attracted  towards  a  point,  involving  such 
absurdities  as  infinite  attractive  force  and  infinite  velocity,  were 
due  to  the  tacit  assumption  of  want  of  magnitude  in  the  attracted 
particle.  Said  particle,  however  minute,  must  be  regarded, 
relatively  to  a  simple  attracting  point,  as  a  mass  or  sphere.  But 
Newton  has  shown  that  the  point  of  maximum  attraction  in  a 
homogeneous  sphere  is  not  at  its  centre,  but  at  its  surface.  The 
law  of  attractive  force,  therefore,  changes,  when  the  attracting 
point  penetrates  the  surface,  and,  instead  of  being  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  becomes  directly  as  the  distance ;  that 
is,  a  diminishing  force,  reaching  zero  at  the  centre,  instead  of 
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infinity,  with  the  corollary  of  finite  velocity,  passing  by  con* 
tinuity  from  an  accelerated  into  a  retarded  velocity  as  the  centre 
of  the  particle  passes  the  attracting  point. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  THE  RED  BLOOD- CORPUSCLES  OP 
MAN  AND  THOSE  OF  CERTAIN  OTHER  MAMMALS,  ESPECIALLY  THE 
DOO; 


CONSIDERED    IN    CONNECTION 
BLOOD-STAJNS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 


WITH    THE    DIAGNOSIS  OP 


{PuhHxhed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Jan- 
uary, 1875.) 

(abstbact.) 

The  writer,  after  deprecating  the  mischievous  tendency  of  a 
recent  paper  "  On  the  value  of  high  powers  in  the  diagnosis  of 
blocd-stains,^^  shows  that  the  common  supposition  that  a  certain 
small  bnt  constant  difference  exists  between  the  average  diameter 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  man  and  of  the  dog,  which  might 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  distinction  in  legal  cases,  is  not  borne 
out  by  an  examination  of  the  original  papers  of  Gulliver  and 
Welcker,  whose  measurements  are  those  vulgarly  relied  upon  in 
favor  of  this  view,  and  also  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  He  then  details  the  precautions  which 
shoald  be  adopted  to  secure  accuracy  in  such  measurements,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  results  of  his  own  measure- 
ments of  the  blood  of  five  men  and  five  dogs. 

Measurements  of  Human  Red  Blood- Corpuscles  from  five 

Individuals, 


No.  of 

Mbait  DiAirVTBR. 

corpuscles 

Deeimalsof 

Decimals 

measured. 

an  English 
Inoh. 

of  A 

millimetre. 

1.  Dr.  W. 

dry 

.         •         • 

50 

.000304 

.00772 

2.    "      '♦ 

moist 

* 

49 

.000292 

.00742 

3.    '*      " 

(1 

(H.)      . 

5(» 

.000:^00 

.0(»762 

4.    "      " 

<i 

(H.) 

60 

.000289 

.00734 

5.  Dr.  McC. 

dry 

•                           4 

60 

.000288 

.00731 

6.    **      " 

(i 

•                           i 

50 

.000294 

.00747 

7.    "      " 

moist 

•                              4 

50 

.000301 

.007H5 

8.  Mr.  W. 

drjr 

•                              1 

60 

.000298 

.00757 

9.    «•      •» 

(i 

(H.) 

52 

.000297 

.00754 

10.  Mr.  T. 

it 

• 

50 

.000290 

.00737 

11.    "      " 

(t 

(H.)      , 

50 

.000292 

.0<»742 

12.  Mr.  B. 

« 

• 

60 

.0O029f> 

.00752 

13.    "      " 

«( 

(H.)      . 

50 

.000297 

.00754 
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Id  each  of  these  measurements  of  human  blood,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  corpuscles  ranged  from  twelve  to  seventeen  divisions 
of  the  eye-piece  micrometer;  that  is,  from  .00024  to  .00034  of 
an  inch.  Out  of  the  whole  number  measured,  six  were  as  small 
as  ten  divisions,  and  one  as  large  as  eighteen  divisions ;  large 
and  small  forms  were  not  searched  for,  however.  The  size  most 
frequently  measured  was  fifteen  divisions,  or  .00030  of  an  inch. 

Examination  of  Red  Blood-  Corpuscles  of  the  Dog  from  five 

Individuals. 


No.  of 

Mban  Diambtbr. 

corpuscles 

Decimals  of 

Decimals 

measured. 

an  English 
inch. 

of  A 

millimetre. 

1.  Mongrel  terrier,  drj 

•                  • 

50 

.000292 

.00742 

2.  Same  animal,         ** 

•                  • 

54 

.000299 

.00759 

3.  Another  mongrel  terrier,  dry  (H.) 

50 

.000290 

.00737 

4.  Same  animal,  moist 

.      (H.) 

50 

.000288 

.00731 

5.  Sootoh  terrier,        " 

.      (H.) 

50 

.000291 

.00739 

6.  Same  animal,         *' 

.      (B.) 

50 

.000289 

.00734 

»r^        ((           <(                    *t 

.      (H.) 

49 

.000287 

.00729 

8.  Spitz  do(r,            drf 

.      (H.) 

52 

.000285 

.0(»724 

9.  Black  and  tan,  moist 

.      (H.) 

50 

.000290 

.00737 

In  each  of  these  measurements  of  dogs'  blood,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  those  of  human  blood,  the  great  majority  of  the  cor- 
puscles measured  from  twelve  to  seventeen  divisions  of  the  eye- 
piece micrometer  (.00024  to  .00034  of  an  inch).  Out  of  the 
whole  number  measured,  four  were  as  small  as  ten  divisions,  but 
none  larger  than  seventeen  were  encountered.  As  with  the 
human  blood,  however,  large  and  small  forms  were  not  searched 
for,  but  all  the  perfectly  formed  corpuscles  brought  into  view  by 
the  movement  of  the  stage,  were  measured  as  they  passed  under 
the  micrometer  without  selection  until  the  required  number  was 
recorded.  The  size  most  frquentlv  measured  was  fifteen  divi- 
sions, or  .00030  of  an  inch,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  human 
blood. 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  of  the  above  means  for  human 
blood,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  7,  are  a  trifle  larger  than  any  of  those  of 
dogs*  blood,  and  two  of  the  latter,  Nos.  7  and  8,  are  a  trifle 
smaller  than  any  of  those  for  human  blood.  All  the  other 
means  for  the  dog  are  within  the  range  of  the  values  found  for 
human  blood,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  each  identical,  even 
to  the  last  decimal  place,  with  some  one  of  those  found  for  man. 

The  author  has  not  made  systematic  measurements  of  the  blood 
of  other  animals  besides  the  dog,  whose  blood  could  not  be  dis- 
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tiDgaished  from  that  of  man,  bat  he  points  oat  that  the  measore* 
mentd  of  Mr.  Gatliver  himself  warrant  tlie  belief  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  rabbit  and  gaiueu-pig,  among  domestic  animals, 
besides  those  of  most  of  the  monicejd  of  both  the  old  and  new 
world,  the  seal,  the  otter,  the  kaugaroo,  the  capjbara,  the  wom- 
bat, and  tiie  porpoise,  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  paper 
contains  full  references  to  the  literature  of  the  microscopical 
diagnosis  of  blood-stains,  and  terminates  with  the  followiug  para- 
graph : — 

'*  In  conclasion,  then,  if  the  microscopist,  summoned  as  a  sci- 
entific expert  to  examine  a  suspected  blood-stain,  should  succeed 
in  soaking  out  the  corpuscles  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  them  to  be  circular  disks,  and  to  measure  them,  and 
should  he  then  find  their  diameter  comes  within  the  limits  pos- 
sible for  human  blood,  his  duty  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  clear.  He  must  of  coarse,  in  his  evidence,  present  the 
facts  as  actually  observed,  but  it  is  not  justifiable  for  him  to  stop 
here.  He  has  no  right  to  conclude  his  testimony  without  making 
it  clearly  understood  by  both  judge  and  jury,  that  blood  from  the 
dog  and  several  other  animals  would  give  stains  possessing  the 
same  properties,  and  that  neither  by  the  microscope  nor  by  any 
other  means  yet  known  to  science,  can  the  expert  determine  that 
a  given  stain  is  composed  of  human  blood,  and  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  any  other  source.  This  course  is  imperatively 
demanded  of  hira  by  common  honesty,  without  which  scientific 
experts  become  more  dangeroustosocietythanthe  very  criminals 
they  are  called  upon  to  convict." 


Mr.  Ormond  Stone  read  a  paper 

ON  THE  CORRECTION  OP  A  COMET's  ORBIT  : 

showing  that  some  of  the  ordinary  formulffi  conld  be  simplified  in 
practice. 

{Tills  paper  is  puhlished  in  full  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  No.  2023.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication 

ON  audition. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Dutton,  Hiloard,  Meiqs, 
and  Eastman,  chiefly  on  the  sound  produced  by  the  discharpre 
of  jrnns,  and  the  recrnrcritation  ;  Mr.  Woodward  following?  with 
a  dpsrrintinn  of  the  horny  fibres  of  the  human  ear,  which  vibrated 
at  different  sounds. 
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78th  Miitinq.  December  19,  1874. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Gardner  gave  an  extended  abstract  of  a  paper, 
prepared  hj  him  for  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories  for  1873, 

ON  the  use  of  railroad  levellinos  in  determining  eleva- 
tions on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  united  states 
and  in  the  rockt  mountains. 

(abstract.) 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Geological  and  Geographi- 
cal Survey  of  the  Territories  under  Prof.  Hayden,  Mr.  Jas.  T. 
Gardner,  the  geographer  of  the  survey,  has  undertaken  to  review 
the  evidence  upon  which  rests  the  received  elevations  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  United  States.  The  results  are  published 
in  the  Report  of  Prof.  Hayden  for  1873. 

Mr.  Gardner  had  before  him  over  1200  railroad  and  canal 
profiles,  collected  in  Washington  by  different  departments  of  the 
government.  He  also  visited  the  oflBces  of  the  leading  railroads 
to  examine  original  notes  and  ascertain  exnct  details  at  the 
termini  and  intersection  of  roads,  so  that  the  profiles  of  the 
different  lines  might  be  accurately  corrected. 

It  was  found  that  the  old  elevations  given  by  our  best  au- 
thorities had  two  leading  sources  of  error.  The  eastern  ends 
of  main  railroads  and  canals  had  never  been  properly  connected 
with  tide  gauges,  so  placed  as  to  give  the  mean  level  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  old  reports  of  railroad  and  canal  heights  had 
in  many  cases  been  superseded  by  recent  and  more  accurate 
levellings.  Having  sifted  his  great  mass  of  data  to  retain  only 
the  most  trustworthy  of  the  lines,  and  carefully  connecting  these 
with  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  tide  gauges,  Mr.  Gardner  proceeded 
to  determine  the  elevations  of  our  principal  railroad  centres  from 
as  many  independent  lines  as  possible. 

At  Cleveland  there  were  three  results,  which  only  differed 
among  themselves  one  foot ;  and  the  five  separate  results  for  the 
surface  of  Lake  Erie  differ  only  2^  feet. 

The  elevations  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  are  detormined 
by  nine  wholly  or  partially  independent  lines,  which  differ  only 
four  feet.  This  agreement  of  results  places  the  elevations  of  our 
lakes  bevond  doubt. 

_  •  

Lake  Erie's  mean  surface  is  573  08  feet,  and  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron  are  589.15  feet  above  the  sea.     In  the  same  way 
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points  along  all  great  rivers  were  located,  and  cities  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  general  result  of  the  investigation  is  to  show  that  we  did 
not  know  accurately  the  elevation  of  any  points  except  on  our 
seaboard.  The  elevation  of  our  lakes  is  changed  by  it;  the 
fall  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  Rivers  is  materially 
altered ;  and  the  mean  surface  of  the  continent  is  found  to  be 
higher  above  the  ocean  than  was  supposed. 

The  Saint  Louis  directrix  is  fixed  at  428.29  feet,  a  change  of 
23  feet  from  the  old  determination ;  while  Kansas  City  and  all 
the  railroads  leading  westward  from  it  are  shown  to  have  an 
error  of  115  feet.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  accuracy 
in  long  lines  of  American  railroad  levels  is  given  by  connecting 
the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Roads  to  Chicago,  and  thence  southward  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads  to  New  Orleans,  making  a  line  1800  miles 
long,  which  reaches  the  gulf  with  an  error  of  only  2^  feet. 

By  the  Iowa  railroads  and  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  the  ele- 
vation of  Denver  is  deduced  from  Chicago;  and  by  the  Missouri 
roads  and  Kansas  Pacific,  the  height  of  Denver  is  gotten  from 
Saint  Louis.  These  independent  results  differ  less  than  five  feet, 
and  the  elevation  of  Denver  is  established  at  5196.58  feet.  The 
heights  of  the  principal  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  were  measured 
above  Denver ;  and  now,  that  this  point  is  fixed,  we  can  kuow 
with  certainty  the  elevations  of  our  great  mountains. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  mainly  on  the  effect  of  local 
attractions  in  determinations  by  the  spirit-level  on  mountain 
slopes,  in  which  Messrs.  Hilgard,  Abbe,  Gardner,  and  Cutts 
participated. 

Mr.  Abbe  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  he  would  state 
the  hypsometric  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  him. 

We  desire  to  deduce  the  exact  fijrure  of  the  earth *s  surface,  or 
the  position  of  each  point  of  its  surface,  relative  to  a  system  of 
co-ordinate  axes,  whose  origin  is  an  assumed  approximate  centre. 
To  this  end  we  assume  for  the  whole  earth  Bessel's,  or  some 
other,  ellipsoid,  that  agrees  well  with  a  limited  known  portion, 
and  must  then  determine,  as  deviations  from  this  geometrical 
figure,  the  irregularities  of  the  actual  surface. 

If  by  levelling  operations  we  seek  to  determine  the  relative 
elevations  of  the  surface,  we  obtain  thereby  the  altitudes  not 
above  the  assumed  spheroid,  but  above  an  irregular  level  surface 
which  is  the  result  of  the  irregularities  in  the  direction  of  gravity. 
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This  level  surface  is  that  in  which  civil  engineers  are  interested, 
bat  not  that  which  the  higher  geodesy  seeks  to  determine,  nor 
that  which  astronomers  would  use  if,  as  in  the  works  involving 
parallax,  the  exact  distance  of  a  station  were  required  from  the 
assumed  centre  of  the  earth. 

If  we  would  determine  the  altitudes  above  the  adopted  normal 
ellipsoid,  our  levellings  require  indeed  a  correction  for  "local 
attraction  of  the  plumb  line,"  which,  as  Baeyer  has  shown 
for  Germany  (Astron.  Nach.,  No.  1993),  may  amount  to  many 
feet  in  the  case  of  our  western  plateaus. 

The  President  in  this  connection  gave  some  historical  reminis- 
cences of  early  surveys  for  the  Erie  canal. 


?9th  Meeting.  January  2,  1816. 

Yice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Eight  members  present. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  remarks 

ON  the  modern  microscope,  nobert's  lines,  and  the  attempts 

OP  others  to  construct  them  ; 

followed  by  a  conversational  discussion  extending  to  the  theory 
of  vision  and  the  structure  of  tiie  human  retina,  in  which  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Skinner,  and  Woodward  participated. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  remarks 

ON  the  transition  in  GERMANY,  AND  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  NA- 
TIONS OF  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  AND  DENMARK,  PROM  THE  SILVER 
STANDARD  OP  COINAGE  AND  MONEY  OP  ACCOUNT  TO  A  GOLD 
STANDARD. 


Adjourned  Meeting.  January  9,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair 

Twenty-two  members  and  visitors  present. 
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Mr.  L.  D.  Gale  made  a  communication 

ON  TUB  failure  OF  THE  WOODEN  PAVEMENTS  OF  WASHINGTON 

CITY: 

contrasting^  them  \vith  those  of  other  cities,  and  attributing  tbeir 
decay  in  great  part  to  the  practice  of  sprinkling  the  streets.  lie 
also  described  a  contrivance  for  protecting  them,  which  he  had 
invented. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Gill  made  a  communication 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAMMALS: 

and  elucidated  doubtful  points  by  reference  to  phenomena  in 
other  classes  of  vertebrates.  His  conclusions  were  that  at  re- 
mote periods  Australia,  South  America,  and  Africa  had  been 
colonized  from  a  common  source,  and  hence  might  be  grouped 
into  a  division — Eogaea — contrasted  with  another — Pleiogaea-^ 
containing  other  regions.  Of  these  Australia  retains  the  greater 
number  of  primitive  features,  as  illustrated  by  Paleontology; 
and  Africa  has  received  the  greatest  number  of  intrusive  ele- 
ments. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President  and 
Messrs.  Meigs,  Welling,  and  Taylor  participated. 


80th  Meeting.  January  16,  1875. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Forty  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  Chair  announced  the  election  of  Dr.  A.  F.  A .  King,  Dr.  Emil 
Bessels,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  as  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dutton  read  a  paper 

ON  the  glacial  period  : 

giving  an  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  speculation  and 
investigation,  and  the  more  recent  theories  respecting  such  a 
period,  and  showing  the  slight  basis  on  which  they  rested,  and 
stating  some  facts  and  considerations  opposed  to  them.  He 
also  referred  to  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Sclater  on  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  animals. 
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Mr.  Gill  followed,  remarking  on  the  combinations  of  the 
several  fuunas ;  and  dissenting  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Sclater, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Dutton.  He  likewise  discussed  the  extension 
of  warm-water  forms  northward  in  the  preglacial  epoch,  and  the 
extension  of  cold-water  forms  southward  in  the  glacial  epoch. 

Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineer,  by  request,  followed 
with  remarks  on  changes  in  the  interior  section  of  North 
America,  stating  that,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  glacial 
period,  Lake  Winnipeg  drained  to  the  south,  instead  of  the 
north,  as  at  pjesent ;  and  that  the  northern  portion  of  this  region 
has  been  depressed. 

Mr.  Gale  made  remarks  on  the  heaps  of  bowlders,  arranged 
in  lines  across  Manhattan  Island  and  Long  Island,  passing  over 
ranges  of  hills ;  expressing  the  opinion  that  these  bowlders  must 
have  come  from  some  region  more  than  forty  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Taylor  brought  up  Croll's  theory,  that  when  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit  was  at  its  maximum,  a  coincidence  of 
the  aphelion  and  winter  solstice  would  greatly  increase  the  cold 
of  northern  winters,  and  thus  might  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
glacial  period. 

Mr.  Abbe  remarked  on  the  insufficiency  of  this  to  account  for 
the  great  increase  of  cold. 

Mr.  Dall  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  observed  of  very 
great  elevations  and  depressions,  at  different  periods,  in  the 
Aleutiab  Isles  and  on  the  Yukon  in  Alaska. 


8l8T  Meeting.  January  30,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  Hon.  George 
Bancroft,  Dr.  Anton  Zumbrock,  Prof  O.  T.  Mason,- Col.  S. 
Thayer  Abert,  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  and  Lieut.  Henry 
Jackson  as  members  of  the  Society. 


9«$  xriAJETiK  vr  tem 

Mr.  £.  fi.  HoLP£K  read  a  paper 

OK  TH£  ]^VM£CK  OJ  ITOlLLMi  TfiED  IK  SPSAKIliG  JJO)  VXITIMi. 
(  J*ihi#  paper  u  puidudted  in  Appendix  VI,  uf  ttue  Smll^nu} 

Hi.  GiLKEKT  reiuarkttd  on  the  proprietr  of  eoimting  onlj  iu- 
^ptriideut  words,  and  t* xclodiiig  mere  iiifiec^Lioiit> ;  and  couutiiig 
ill  iLi&  war  be  iiad  ee^timalied  ids  own  voc&bulajj  ui  irom  l<i,<MM 
V.'  14.000  Budi  words. 


Mr.  Pajblexe  referred  to  the  ChlDese  languag^e,  etatiiig  that  the 
Bit.'ie  ill  liifri  iaiigna^  required  ouJjr  SOOO  cbaracierfi,  and  that 
lOOO  eii&ratl<erE  soi&ced  for  conmion  aae. 

Mr.  HiiXxAZD  stated  tltat  oDij  f»00  words  wrere  to  be  found  ib 
Iial^  operae;  and  remai^Led  tbai  Mr.  Massh  probaUij  ex- 
cluded infleeuotie^  and  e^timaued  oulj  words;  which  edncated 
men  woaJd  osaallj  eniploj,  not  sDch  as  wooid  be  used  on  Bptxial 
oet:aEion&. 

Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  the  latigriiag^  of  the  Utes,  as  eompriang 

a.V.'!rt  I'OO  root?  and  ^(»00  word?. 

Mr.  'E±rmiAS  urred  the  iinrvonanc^  of  c1&??'friDr:  words 
a^^^orditi?  Uj  ibe  freqaeLCT  whb  which  tbej  are  u?ied- 

Mr  Gill  remsrt^^d  tha;  50.or>o  d:d  Ti'->t  s^eem  to  V,e  t^o  larpc 
4'j  »'M;mH!e  ♦'•f  iL*-  nomVi^r  r»f  worof  o^^d  ^t  an  f-ouraied  man; 
arci  ^re  an  e-timaie  of  ibe  ritiin>-»er  of  Tec-'uDical  lerm?  wbich  a 
DaTnraiiPi  innet  hare  at  readj  commaDd.     A  z-.k»]os:'.s\  required 

Mr.  KvTGRT  f 'IViwed  r.n  the  r.TiTTiVr  o^  Trr.r.^s  in  a  tecbn'ical 
wr.-k  of  bi?  own  <'m  Mf  cbanic?  :  an-i  Mr.  Farq'^'har  ^n  the  inulti- 
plication  of  word«  reHJting  fix'ir:  granncaiical  variations. 

Mr.  Welltvg  rp-'^a'-ked  tb?»:  tbe  Tarflt'«">n«  ir.  fTicb  eft'nates 
w^-re  wide,  and  «u«rre>ted  tb^t  it  w.*»5  ne^^^^^arr  t^  c-'^n^ider 
separately  what  word?  would,  o"»n1d,  or  micbt  he  u^^i.  and  tbat 
the  inreMiirati^^n  should  be  based  on  what  had  been  d:»i:e.  not  on 
what  roisrht  be  done. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGABD  made  remarks 

ON  A  PROPOSED  REFORMATION  OF  THE  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR  : 

ID  a  Bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  proposes  to  make  the  year  commence  at  the  winter  solstice, 
April  at  the  vernal  eqainox,  July  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
October  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Thus  the  arrangement  of 
the  civil  year  would  coiTespond  with  these  four  astronomical 
epochs. 

Mr.  Coffin  remarked  that  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
January,  with  months  of  different  lengths  and  an  intercalary  day 
in  February  each  fourth  year,  had  come  down  to  us  from  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  one  day  taken  from  some  other 
month  was  added  to  August,  in  compliment  to  the  reigning  Em- 
peror. An  important  change  was  made  in  1582,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  making  the  civil  year  more  nearly 
coincident  with  the  tropical  year,  and,  by  dropping  10  days  in 
October  of  that  year,  restoring  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  2l8t  of 
March,  its  date  in  the  year  325,  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
whose  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  depended  on  that 
day.  The  inconveniences,  difficulties,  and  delays  in  effecting 
that  change  are  well  known.  It  was  not  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  Colonies  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  Russia  at  the  present  day  the  Old  Style, 
as  it  is  called,  is  still  retained. 

From  the  different  modes  of  reckoning  the  year  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods,  astronomers  adopt  the  day  as 
the  unit,  and  by  giving  the  Julian  day  of  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  whatever  its  Style,  are  able  to  determine  the  dates  of ' 
past  phenomena  or  chronology. 

The  alteration  proposed  not  only  changes  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  each  month,  but  involves  also  other  changes  in 
some  of  them.  The  difficulties  of  the  past  would  follow  any  new 
change,  and  the  one  proposed  presents  too  limited  advantages  to 
compensate  for  them. 

The  true  vernal  equinox  occurs  at  present  on  the  20th  of 
March  in  Washington  time,  also  in  European  time  except  in 
each  year  preceding  a  leap  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  it  will  be  restored  to  the  21st. 


30  BUIXXTUf  or  THK 

Mr,  E,  B,  Eixrorr  spoke  of  tKe  desir&ble&css  of  m  change  in 
tfie  ealeadjkTr  bat  aot  in  the  w%j  proposed  ;  aad  of  the  great  ad- 
Tstatages  in  hayfag  the  moothj  SO  and  31  days  in  length  alter* 
natelj,  and  patting  the  intercalarj  daj  at  the  end  of  the  jear 
instead  of  Febmary. 

The  aimpUtication  of  certain  astronoKaieal  tables  bj  this  last 
change  wa^  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Sxosx. 

• 
Mr,  Farkxsl  remarked  that  in  China  lOnr  new  year's  daja 

oecorred  within  a  few  daja  of  each  other  withont  serious  incon- 

Teaiences— those  of  Zoroaster,  the  Jews,  the  En^ish,  and  the 

Boj^ians. 

Mr,  Taylor  objected  to  the  change  proposed  in  the  bill  before 
CoDgress,  and  described  at  length  a  jear  commencing  with  the 
Temal  eqoinox  with  months  altematelj  of  31  and  30  days,  drop- 
ping one  day  at  the  end  of  each  common  year,  advocating  it 
as  a  desirable  change,  coold  it  be  effected. 

Mr.  HiLOARD  read  part  of  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britanniea  on  the  calendar,  and  of  the  British  Statote  of  175 1, 
adopting  the  Gregorian  calendar  "for  that  portion  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  ;"  remarking  that  the  jear  at  that  time 
in  England  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  in  Scotland 
on  a  diffierent  dav. 

He  remarked  in  substance  that  the  conclusion  generally  arrived 
at  appeared  to  be  that  the  calendar  coold  be  greatly  improved — 

1st.  By  beginning  the  year  at  the  winter  solstice. 

2d.  By  having  months  alternately  of  30  and  31  days,  the  last 
month  having  31  days  in  leap  years,  30  days  in  common  years. 

3d  By  placing  the  intercalary  day  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in- 
stead of  the  second  month,  bat  otherwise  adhering  to  the  Gre- 
gorian mode  of  intercalation. 

The  change  should  be  made,  if  made  at  all,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  century.  But  no  one  undertakes  to  say  that 
the  advantages  gained  would  balance  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  such  a  change. 
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82d  Meeting.  Febbuart  13,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  read  a  paper 

ON  the  coloring  agent  of  gems  : 

giving  analyses  of  the  coloring  matter  of  a  great  variety  of  gems 
and  sub-gems,  describing  in  several  cases  the  different  changes 
produced  by  heating  in  the  open  air  and  when  air  is  excluded, 
and  concluding  that  iron,  chrome,  and  manganese  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  giving  color  to  these  minerals. 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall,  on  behalf  of  Rear-Admiral  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  on  the  transit  of  Yenus,  communicated 
letters 

ON  the  operations  of  the  several  parties  sent  from  the 

UNITED   STATES   TO    OBSERVE   THE   TRANSIT  OF  VENUS  ON   THE 
8th  of  DECEMBER,   1874. 

(abbtbagt.) 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters  writes  from  Qaeenstown,  Otago  in  New 
Zealand,  that  he  observed  with  the  equatorial  the  first  and  second 
contacts :  the  former  uncertain,  the  latter  with  great  precision  ; 
none  of  the  much  talked  of  phenomena  presenting  themselves  to 
his  eye.  178  photojjraphs  were  taken  in  the  interval  of  these 
contacts,  and  59  while  the  planet  was  in  the  disk.  The  sun  was 
out  almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  first  1|  honrs.  Then 
came  clouds,  with  small  intervals  of  sunshine.  The  last  photo- 
graph was  taken  10  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  egress,  and 
from  that  time  the  sun  was  under  a  dense  cloud,  so  that  the 
egress  was  lost.  With  this  exception,  the  observation  of  the 
transit  has  been  snccessfnlly  accomplished.  At  all  other  stations 
in  New  Zealand  observations  were  prevented  by  clouds  and  rain. 
The  American  party  escaped  disappointment  by  being  at  a 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Capt.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  TJ.  S  Engineer,  gives  a  full 
account  of  his  arrangements  for  observing  the  transit  at  Camp- 
bell Town,  Tasmania.  Heavy  clouds  and  rain  prevented  observa- 
tions of  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th  contacts.  The  3d  was  observed 
with  the  equatorial,  light  clouds  drifting  over  the  sun  and 
planet.  The  planet  seemed  to  gradually  assume  the  pear-shape. 
No  shooting  out  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun's  limb  at  or  near 

13 
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eontaust  w«»  oBficorvBd.     Quite  a  number  of  mffiuarements  af 
tBMdsn  were  mode  durinf^  a  cesfiotion  of  the  storm,  the  mm  apf 
in^  at  iiitervoJa  throuf^  the  cioiids.     55  ftill^zed  photogrmpfe 
were  taken  winle  the  planet  wvi»  ou  the  disk  of  the  aon,.  and  TT 
with  the  Janseen  apparatus  between  the  3d  and  4dL  cuncaetft. 

Prof.  ^ARSLyram  reports  that  at  Hobart  Town  bad  weat&er 
prevented  observationa  of  coataet%  bofi  Quiay  photographs  were 
taken, 

Mr.  G^BORGX  DxvrDaoif,  of  the  U.  3.  Coaat  Survey,  at  Naga- 
saki in  Jsipan,  obtained  photographH  with  the  Jam^Hen  apparatns 
to  within  LO'  or  15*  of  the  actual  time  of  the  I;it  contairt;  then 
the  ciouda  thickened,  and  when  it  brightened  again  the  ptaacC 
waa  10*,  poHsibij  IS'r  on  the  limb  of  the  aun.  Measuraneots  of 
enap-distances  were  made  when  the  planet  was  half  on  the  disk 
of  the  aun,  until  near  the  time  of  the  id  contaet.  The  2d  eoor 
tact  was  obaerved  with  the  equatorial,  and  by  Mr.  Tittxas  with 
a  amaller  telescope,  but  through  clouds.  At  this  and  tbe  3d 
eontact  there  were  verj  alight  disturbances,  no  ligament^  no  baad 
or  black  drop,  no  distortion,  (riod  micrometric  measuremeBEto 
were  uaiie  of  the  separation  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  horizoatal 
diameter  of  Venos.  The  meridian  transits  of  both,  bodies  were 
obnerved  with  che  transit  Lnstrument,  and  at  the  same  time  1 
micrometric  readings  were  made  bj  3Cr.  Tittman  with  another 
inatniment  for  the  diiference  of  declination  of  the  upper  limbs  of 
the  Aim  and  Venus. 

CIoikIs  C':>vered  the  sun  about  10"  before  and  cleared  off  5* 
after  the  3d  contact,  with  the  minute  cusps  of  the  sun  almost 
touching  and  aharpljr  dedneti  ;  clouds  and  niin  followed. 

About  f)0  ^ood  photographs  were  taken. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  day  when  the  sun  was  wholly  unob- 
icured,  and  the  work  was  often  interrupted  by  cl«)uvls.  Of  these 
there  were  two  strata:  the  upper  moiierately  thin,  of  cirrus  and 
cirro-stratus,  and  persistent;  the  lower  heavy  and  dense,  of 
cnmnli  stratns.  When  the  sun  was  seen  it  was  through  breaks 
in  this  atratum. 

At  \riadiwostok.  Professor  Hall  reports  that  the  buildings 
were  finished  and  the  instruments  all  mounted  by  the  middle  of 
October.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  photographic  apparatus 
wa^  made  and  regular  practice  in  photography  was  begun  Nov. 
8th.  The  latitude  of  the  station,  4-4.3°  ♦>'  35. T",  was  deter- 
mined by  the  American  method.  The  difference  in  longitude 
between  Wiadiwostok  and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  was  determined 
early  in  November.  The  values  of  the  magnetic  constants  were 
observed  ab«:)nt  the  same  time. 

On  Dec.  I>th.  everything  was  in  readiness  for  observing  the 
tran.-it  of  Venus.     The  1st  and  2d  contacts  of  the  planet  were 
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observed  by  Professor  Hall  with  the  five-inch  equatorial,  and  by 
Mr.  O.  B.  Wheeler  with  the  three-inch  equatorial.  At  the  time 
of  contacts  the  sun  was  covered  with  a  haze,  but  the  sun  and 
planet  were  remarkably  steady  and  well  defined.  The  time  of 
the  third  contact  was  observed  by  Mr.  Wheeler  with  a  good  deal 
of  uncertaicty;  and  with  the  higher  power  used  by  Prof.  Hall, 
the  uncertainty  was  so  great,  on  account  of  the  faintness  of  the 
objects,  that  he  did  not  record  any  time.  The  last  contact  was 
entirely  lost  on  account  of  clouds. 

It  had  been  found  in  the  preliminary  practice  that  the  glass 
mirror  reflected  so  little  light  that,  even  on  clear  days,  the  time 
of  exposure  had  to  be  increased  so  much,  in  order  to  get  dense 
photographs,  that  these  photographs  were  apt  to  be  blurred  and 
of  indistinct  outline.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  make  fainter 
photographs  with  sharp  edges.  On  the  day  of  transit  the  haze 
added  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  photographing,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  haze  lifted  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  that 
photographs  could  be  made.     Of  these  13  are  very  good. 

Mr.  HiLGARD  followed  with  remarks  on  the  measurement  of 
photographs  of  the  sun,  and  expressed  apprehension  that  the 
want  of  sharply  defined  outlines  would  not  allow  of  their  being 
measured  with  precision. 


83d  Meeting.  February  27,  1875. 

Vice-Presidefat  Hilgard  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-seven  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  Hilgard  read  a  paper — by  Mr.  M.  C.  Meigs — 

ON  THE  movements  CAUSED  IN  LARGE  ICE-PIELDS  BY  EXPANSION 
AND  CONTRACTION,  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OP  THE  FORMATION  OP 
ANTICLINAL  AND  SYNCLINAL  AXES  IN  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS. 

{This  paper  ts  published  in  Appendix  VIL  of  this  Bulletin.) 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  by  invitation,  gave 
an  account  of 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  PEKIN  POR  OBSERVING  THE  LATE  TRANSIT  OF 

VENUS, 

under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  Cv  Watson.     He  stated  that  on 
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tlie  whole  the  ezpeditioD  was  saccesarul,  the  cootacta  at  iogresB 
and  egress  having  been  observed,  and  a  oDinber  of  intermediate 
measareinentB  made.  On  account  of  cloudiness  of  the  weather, 
Pruf.  Young  was  unable  to  make  observations  with  the  spectro- 
scope. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PowxLL  read  a  commnnicatioo 

ON  TRB  UlNTAB  MOUNTAINS, 

in  wtiich  he  offered  On  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  call0D» 
in  the  Gontbwest 

Prof.  E.  M.  Oallahdet, 
Com'r  Lesteb  A.  Beardslee,  U,  S.  N., 
Mr.  A.  N.  Skinneb, 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  Packard,  and 
Lieut.  C.  C.  WoLCOTT,  U.  S.  A., 
were  announced  as  having  been  elected  members  cf  the  Society. 


SlTB  Meeting.  March  13,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty  members  and  visitors  present. 
Dr.  A.  WoEiKOFP,  of  Russia,  by  request. of  the  President, 

comninnicated 

TBE  BESULTS  OF  A  RECENT  DETERMINATION  OF    THE  ELEVATION 
OF  THE  CASPIAN    AND  ARAL  SEAS, 

by  Col.  TiLLO,  of  the  Russian  Staff  Corps. 

The  levelling  between  tlie  Caspian  and  Aral  Sens  v 
in  1874  under  the  direction  of  Ool.  Tillo.     It  cave  L"    " 
feretice  between  the  two.     The  Caspian  is  coiisiflfn 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea;  thus  the  Ami  I 
feet  above  the  Black  Sea.     It  was  also  proposeii  dy 
secretary  of  the  Russian  Geojirapliical  Society,  M'4 
run  a  line  of  levels  alonjr  the  Bosphorus,  so  a: 
elevation  of  the  Black  Sea  above  thai  of  Mermara.  I 

It  is  probable  an  expedition  will  start  this  yeaa 
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<;onntry  between  the  Ural  Moantains  and  Lake  Baikal.  It  will 
be  extremely  important  in  giving  us  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
elevation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  Barometric 
observations  are  entirely  inadequate  for  this,  as  we  do  not  know 
the  normal  pressure  which  must  prevail  there. 

The  expedition  is  again  to  be  conducted  by  Col.  Tillo.  Besides 
the  help  afforded  by  the  Geographical  Society,  there  are  7000 
roubles  of  private  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  this  work,  and 
more  money  is  expected. 

Dr-.  WoEiKOPP  also  gave  an  account  of 

MKTEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS  IN  PERU,  AND  OP  SOME  OP  THE 
METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THAT  COUNTRY, 

«nd  stated,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that  Lake  Titicaca  is  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  that  the  changes  there  of  mean 
diurnal  temperature  were  very  small,  but  there  was  often  a  dif- 
ference of  40°  between  the  day  and  night  temperatures ;  dnd 
therefore  its  vicinity  was  not  suitable  for  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory. 

Mr.  Gill  remarked  that  in  Lakes  Bacal  and  Titicaca  are  seve- 
ral species  of  fish  of  peculiar  types  not  found  elsewhere. 

• 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  communication  on 

'    THE  GLACIAL  THEORY, 

remarking  that  in  all  theories  on  the  subject,  attempts  were  made 
to  explain  the  abnormal  cold ;  but  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  snow  also  required  explanation.  He  presented  an  hypothesis, 
which  he  had  adopted  many  years  ago,  of  extensive  outbursts  of 
submarine  volcanoes  in  the  equatorial  regions,  sending  out  im- 
mense volumes  of  steam,  which,  carried  to  a  high  elevation  and 
flowing  northward,  would  be  precipitated  as  snow  of  an  abnor- 
mally low  temperature.  More  of  this  snow  falling  in  winter  than 
was  melted  in  summer,  the  accumulation  in  many  successive  years 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  glacial  theory ; 
while  the  power  sufficient  to  move  boulders  would  be  produced 
by  the  changes  in  this  accumulation  from  cracks  and  fissures,  and 
their  filling  up  with  water  subsequently  freezing. 

The  earth  in  that  period,  as  a  whole,  may  have  had  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  it  has  at  the  present  time.  This 
theory  rests  on  a  single  hypothesis — that  of  the  existence  at  the 
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time  of  submarine  volcanoes  which  supplied  the  vapor ;  the  cold 
being  due  to  that  of  the  higher  atmosphere  broaght  down  by  the 
snow  from  that  region. 

He  also  remarked  on  the  great  irregularities,  which  were  pro* 
bable.  Catastrophes  may  have  occurred  when  there  were  sudden 
eruptions  of  vapor,  and  great  geological  changes. 

Mr.  HiLQARD  referred  to  the  rapid  accumulation  necessary  to 
account  for  animals  overtaken  and  buried  in  the  snow.  The  ao> 
cumulation  would  be  more  or  less  rapid,  and  the  time  required 
less  or  greater,  as  the  precipitation  in  winter  exceeded  the  evapo- 
ration in  summer. 

Mr.  Bebsels  referred  to  the  very  slow  changes  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  Arctic  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Endlioh  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  whether 
the  glacial  formations  were  rapid  or  slow;  and  of  the  very  long 
time  required  for  geological  changes. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  elephants  and  mammoths 
found  embedded  in  frozen  earth  in  Siberia,  Mr.  Gill  remarked 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  warm  climate  as  neces- 
sary  to  their  existence,  as  there  were  indications  that  these  ani-. 
mals  had  become  adapted  to  a  quite  cold  climate ;  and  instanced 
lions  and  tigers,  usually  regarded  as  tropical  animals,  as  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Araoor  River,  and 
adapted  by  a  vigorous  growth  of  hair  to  live  in  cold  regions. 

He  further  remarked  that  from  animal  remains  it  would  seem 
that  the  preglacial  period  was  warm,  and  that  there  followed  a 
diminution  of  temperature  until  a  minimum  was  reached  in  the 
glacial  period.  In  the  miocene  period  there  was  warm  water 
and  a  warm  temperature  in  the  north ;  and  there  were,  doubtless, 
gradations  while  these  mammoths  existed ;  and  finally  it  became 
too  cold  for  their  existence,  and  they  died  out.  He  concluded 
that  the  transition  from  the  miocene  to  the  glacial  period  may 
have  been  gradual. 

Mr.  Dall  remarked  that  the  mammoths  in  Alaska  must  have 
lived  through  the  glacial  period.  The  ice-cliffs  in  that  region 
must  have  been  formed  in  a  period  of  intense  cold.  Glaciation 
was  not  the  same  in  different  regions  of  the  north. 

He  referred,  also,  to  the  source  of  ivory  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Siberia,  remarking  that  the  animals  may  have  been  caught  in 
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ice,  bnt  that  their  being  found  frozen  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
did  not  necessarily  indicate  glaciation. 

Mr.  Meiqs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tusks  were 
foand  ander  water,  and  that  the  animals  may  have  floated  down 
in  water,  instead  of  having  been  carried  by  ice^ 

Mr.  Henrt  also  made  a  second  communication 

ON  FOQ  SIGNALS  AND  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOUND, 

in  which  he  spoke  of  the  great  attention  which  the  Light  House 
Board  of  the  United  States  had  given  to  fog  signals,  and  men- 
tioned the  steam- whistle,  the  trumpet,  and  the  syren,  and  an 
instrument  for  estimating  the  intensity  and  penetrating  power 
of  sound,  and  the  experiments  which  had  been  made  with  them ; 
in  reference  to  recent  instances  of  several  cases  of  abnormal 
phenomena  of  sound. 

{Thia  paper  forfM  part  of  the  Reports  of  the  U,  S.  Light  House  Board.) 


85th  Meeting.  March  27,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-two  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Elliott  read  a  paper  on 

CALENDAR  FORMULiB, 

explaining  more  particularly  and  illustrating,  by  examples,  the 
following  expressions : — 

k  -^-m  -^  d  —  7n=w,  in  which 

kz=y  -\-^  -\-  4:  —  c,  for  the  years  of  old  style, 

ifc=2/  +  l  +  6  — 2r       "         "  new  style. 

In  these,  ky  the  year  number,  is,  in  general,  after  rejecting  the 
sevens,  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  week  for  a  common  year  of 
the  preceding  December  30,  for  a  leap  year  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember 31,  but  for  the  first  two  months  of  a  leap  year  must  be 
diminished  by  1 ;  m,  the  month  number,  is  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  first  day  of  the  month  falls  in  a  common  year, 
which  opens  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  is  unchangeable ; 
t.  e.,  the  number  will  be  for 


ZS  MCLLxnm  €9  rum 

Jmooarj    1  Maj       3  September  6 

Fe^iTDarj  4  Jane      5  October      1 

Mareb       4  Jalj      0  or  7  NoTember  4 

April         0  or  7  Aagnst  3  December  6. 

d  li  tlie  dhj  of  the  mootb  under  eoD^ermtfoa ;  Im,  the  largest 
multiple  of  7  cootaiDed  to  ir  -{~  m  -[^  d ;  c,  the  handreds  of  tbe 
jear ;  ^,  tbe  exce^bs  aboTe  the  buDdreds ;  and  r,  tbe  remainder 
after  dividiDg  c  bj  4. 

The  general  formala  maj  be  read  tbos : — 

To  the  year  number  add  the  month  number  and  the  day  of  (he 
months  and  the  exce»i  acer  the  largest  contained  tnuUiple  of*liM 
the  number  of  the  day  of  the  tceek. 

For  jears  B.  C,  subtract  the  given  year  tess  one  from  2800, 
or  gome  multiple  of  2800,  and  use  the  above  expression  of  k  for 
either  old  or  new  style. 

Mr.  Frisbt  and  Mr.  Oill  referred  to  instances  where  dates 
were  giren  both  in  the  old  and  new  styles,  the  latter  stating 
that  this  was  asaally  done  in  the  publications  of  Rossian  scien- 
tific societies. 

Mr.  ScHOTT  called  attention  to  tbe  difference  of  a  day  in 
Amencan  and  Russian  dates  in  Alaska,  the  latter  being  in 
ailvance,  tbe  American  Sunday  corresponding  to  the  Russian 
Monday. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  gave  an  account  of 

A  CALENDAR  PROPOSED  BY  A  PERSIAN  ASTRONOMER  IN  1079. 


(abst  BACT.) 

There  is  one  calendar  scheme  not  included,  I  believe,  in  Mr. 
Elliot's  forniulae,  which  appears  to  me  of  sufficient  interest  to 
deserve  a  notice.  More  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  calendar  of  Gregory,  a  Persian  astronomer,  Omar 
Chcyam,  one  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Kho- 
rassan  to  reform  the  calendar,  proposed  (A.  D.  1070)  a  very 
ftimple  modification  of  the  Roman  or  Julian  system,  by  postpon- 
ing for  one  year,  every  eighth  Julian  leap  yonr,  jrivinp:  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  sevon  quadrennial  periods,  followed  by  one 
qnincjuennial  period.  That  is  to  say,  the  leap  year  which  by  the 
Julian  calendar  should  take  place  on  every  3*2d  year  was  nni- 
formly  carried  forward  so  as  to  fall  on  every  33d  year.  This 
delay  by  one  year  would  in  four  such  periods,  or  in  132  years. 
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prodace  &  retardation  of  leap  year  by  one  complete  Julian  cycle, 
equivalent  to  a  suppressiou  of  one  intercalary  day  every  132 
years ;  in  which  period  there  would  be  by  the  calendar  of  Julius 
Cffisar  33  leap  years,  and  by  the  calendar  of  Omar  Cheyam  only 
32  leap  years.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  calendar  was 
actually  adopted  by  the  Persian  Sultan,  but  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  about  it. 

The  Julian  year  of  365  days  and  6  hours  gains  over  the  tropi- 
cal or  equinoctial  year  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49 
seconds,  an  excess  of  one  day  in  about  129  years,  and  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  Omar  Cheyam's  plan  depends  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  number  ]  28  being  happily  divisible  twice  by  4.  And 
thus,  while  the  error  of  our  present  calendar  (the  Gregorian),  with 
its  inconveniently  long  cycle  of  400  years,  runs  out  into  an  excess 
of  one  day  in  3756  years,  the  error  of  Omar's  calendar,  with  its 
short  cycle  of  33  years,  amounts  to  an  excess  of  one  day  only  in 
5252  years.  That  is,  it  has  a  clear  range  of  52  centuries  against 
the  37  centuries  of  our  Christian  calendar.  And  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  the  cycle,  its  evagation  or  intermediate  range  of 
departure  from  the  true  equinoctial  points  is  also,  of  course,  very 
much  less. 

Od  the  whole,  I  must  confess  a  great  admiration  for  this  ex- 
tremely simple  adjustment,  and  a  decided  preference  of  it  to  the 
system  in  common  use,  even  when  made  still  more  accurate  by 
the  suggestion  of  Delambre,  that  one  of  the  Gregorian  leap  year 
days  should  be  omitted  on  every  millennium  divisible  by  4000. 
Even  this  third  approximation,  with  its^  cumbrous  cycle,  would 
still  leave  an  error  of  a  deficiency  of  one  day  in  216,000  years. 

The  only  consideration  that  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  be  suggested 
in  favor  of  the  adopted  calendar,  is  its  mnemonic  guide  to  the  leap 
year  by  means  of  the  familiar  divisor  4.  This  is  a  point  which, 
of  course,  would  have  a  very  different  value  with  diff'erent  minds. 
To  the  Jew  or  the  Mohammedan,  employing  a  diff'erent  chrono- 
logical epoch,  no  such  advantage  is  presented.  If  this  mnemonic 
have,  however,  any  real  importance,  it  could  be  equally  well 
secured  by  simply  omitting  one  leap  year  every  128  years.  Nor 
would  this  period  be  practically  any  more  arbitrary  than  the  400 
year  cycle;  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  general  popular  confusion 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1800,  when  very  few  persons  were 
able  to  say  whether  it  was  a  leap  year  or  not.  The  error  of  this 
scheme  would  be  a  deficiency  of  one  day  in  18,776  years. 

The  President  communicated  two  letters  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Ross, 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 

ON  LATENT  IMPRESSIONS  ON  POLISHED  GLASS  PLATES  PRODUCED  BY 
HEATING   THE   PLATES  IN  CLOSE   CONNECTION   WITH  ENGRAVED 
.     METALLIC  PLATES  ; 
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tiie  impitarion  beeomii^  ▼isible  wbea  brealfced  «poB.  SiHcr 
mppemn  to  piodaee  tlie  best  imprefisioBfi,  oiekei  tbe  next,  eopper 
tiie  lemfiL  No  otlier  metals  appemr  to  hare  beeo  tried.  The  im- 
pre»oiis  were  generaJ^j  positiTe,  bat  a  fev  cioei  of  aegpitiTe 
impresBioDS  u«  described. 

Mr.  Hexkt  relened  to  amOar  ezperime&ts  wade  faj  Modier 
man  J  rears  ago. 

Mr.  Hexkt  made  a  oommonicatioQ 

OS    KLBCrUCITT    K3iGE3n>EUCD    BT    THK    DKITn^G    BEIT    OW   THK 

MAcmsEKT  worn,  TEsrrnjLTnsQ  the  capttol  at  wasbuegtoh, 

referrii^  pardcularij  to  leather  belts,  and  ascribing  the  electricity 
to  oompression  and  tendon,  instead  of  friction.  L<arge  qoantitj 
of  electricitj,  with  small  intensity,  is  prodoced.  Protection 
against  fire  from  it  in  cotton  factories  was  eflfected  bj  interposing 
screens  of  glass.  At  tbe  Capitol,  in  Washington,  the  electricitj 
was  atilixed  for  medical  purposes  bj  arranging  points  and  eon- 
dnctors,  so  as  to  collect  it,  and  had  been  eifectiFelj  applied  im 
eases  of  nerrons  diseases.  He  fonnd  the  electricitj  produced  by 
the  belt  was  negative. 

He  also  made  remari^s  on  the  method  of  lighting  gas  burners, 
by  what  was  by  some  cx)Dsidered  the  electricity  of  the  body,  but 
which  was  simply  the  result  of  the  friction  of  the  shoes  on  tbe 
carpet.  The  phenomenon  had  become  more  common  since  the 
introduction  of  heated  air  from  famaces  into  our  dwellings. 

Mr.  Parker  referred  to  seferal  cases  where  sufferers  had 
obtained  great  relief  from  the  ^plication  of  electricity  at  the 
Capitol. 


86th  Meetikg.  April  10,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-eight  members  and  visitors  present 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher, 
Lieut  Francis  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  Eng'rs,  Prof.  Alma  H.  Thobip- 
BON,  and  Hon.  Samuel  Shellabarqjlr  as  members  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HiLQABD  gave  a  detailed 

AOCOUNT  OF  PBOORBSS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  METRICAL  COM- 
MISSION, 

of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  read  a  brief 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  BLOOD- 
STAINS, 

by  Dr.  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1875,  p.  575,  and 
said  that  he  had  requested  permission  to  read  this  note,  because 
in  his  paper  "On  the  similarity  between  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  man  and  those  of  certain  other  mammals,  especially  the  dog," 
etc.,  read  before  the  Society  a  few  months  since,  he  had  criticized 
a  previous  paper  by  Dr.  Richardson  (see  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences^  July,  1874,  p.  102),  and  that  gentleman 
was  very  anxious  that  his  defence  should  also  be  heard  by  the 
Society. 

It  would  be  noticed  that  in  the  explanatory  note  just  read, 
the  facts  on  which  Dr.  Woodward's  criticism  was  based  were 
substantially  conceded,  and  Dr.  Richardson's  defence  hinges  en- 
tirely on  the  notion  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  state  these  facts. 
This  question  had  been  so  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Woodward's 
former  paper,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
anything  further  on  the  subject  at  present,  except  that  his  views 
as  then  expressed  are  not  modified  by  Dr.  Richardson's  note. 

Mr.  S.  Newgomb,  in  a  communication 

ON  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS, 

gave  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  parties, 
80  far  as  the  reports  have  come  to  hand. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Robert  Ridoway,  entitled 

OUTLINES  OF  A  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FALCONIDiE, 

was  read  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gill 

{This  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the   U.  S.  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,     Second  Series.) 
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87th  Mnriro.  Apui.  24,  1815. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirtj-eight  members  and  yisitors  present. 
Mr.  £.  B.  Elliott  made  a  commnnication 

OBT  AJrFECTXD  QUANTITIES  OF  THM  nSST  (HLDSB. 

Mr.  A.  B»  SporroRD  read  a  paper 

09  PROPOSSD  ESJORMS  IN  SPKLLDf G  THX  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Dr.  Asa  Orat,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  remarks  on  the 
genns  Torreya,  discovered  bj  Mr.  Crow  near  the  Chatahoochee, 
but  foond  more  abnndantlj  near  Cedar  Bloif^  on  the  Appalachi- 
cola  River,  and  only  in  these  localities.  A  species  of  Croonia  is 
associated  with  it.  Another  Torreya  is  fonnd  in  Japan,  and  an- 
other Croonia  is  associated  with  it. 

He  also  referred  to  several  genera  common  and  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America  and  to  Japan,  some  of  which  are  also 
fonnd  in  California. 

Mr.  Gill  mentioned  several  species  of  fishes  and  moll  asks 
common  to  America,  Japan,  and  China,  and  referred  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fanna  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  that  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  Mr.  Dutton, 
and  Mr.  Alvord. 


88th  Meeting.  Mat  8,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-seven  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  J.  E.  HiLOARD  gave  an  account  of  experiments  on 

iron  pacing  copper  plates, 
at  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
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Two  important  results  were  obtained  from  these  experiments  ; 
the  face  of  the  plate  was  rendered  very  mach  harder  than  the 
copper-plate,  permitting  ten  times  the  number  of  impressions  to 
be  taken  from  it ;  and  second,  the  plate  was  rendered,  by  the 
"iron-facing"  process,  permanently  magnetic,  having  a  polarity 
north  and  south  in  the  vertical  direction  of  the  plate  when  the 
deposit  was  made. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Dutton  and  E.  B.  Elliott, 
and  by  Mr.  Henby  on  the  magnetic  condition  of  these  plates. 

Mr.  Dutton  made  some  observations  on 

THE  CAUSES  OF  GLACIAL  CLIMATE, 

reviewing  the  various  theories,  geographical  and  astronomical, 
on  the  subject;  rejecting,  after  analysis,  Mr.  Cboll's  astronomical 
theory  as  inadequate  to  account  for  the  observed  facts ;  and  pre- 
fering  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  geographical  theory  based  on  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  as  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
question  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dutton,  thought  that  Mr.  Croll's 
"astronomical"  theory  had  not  been  fully  presented.  That 
theory  did  not  assume  anj  diminution  of  solar  heat  upon  the 
Dorthem  hemisphere  when  its  winter  solstice  occurred  at  aphe- 
lion during  the  period  of  maximum  eccentricity,  but  merely  a 
change  of  distribution  of  the  same  annual  amount  of  radiation 
received,  between  a  prolonged  winter  of  increased  severity,  and 
a  shortened  summer  of  proportionally  increased  severity. 

The  great  variety  of  physical  results  flowing  from  a  slight 
annual  accumulation  of  snow  in  one  hemisphere,  continuing  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  producing  an  ice  cap  many  thousands 
effect  thick  at  the  pole,  and  extending  probably  half-way  to  the 
equator,  displacing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  northward,  occasioning  a  corresponding  overflow  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  or  an  apparent  submergence  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  northern  continents,  affecting  the  relative  force  of 
the  northern  and  southern  trade- winds  and  a  southward  pressure 
of  the  thermal  equator,  a  similar  change  in  the  ocean  currents, 
etc.,  all  accord  well  with  the  observed  conditions  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  while  they  all  serve  to  re-enforce  and  intensify  the  aggre- 
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^aite  effect  TfaiB  astronomical  fact  presents  at  least  a  vera  oanaa; 
which  imqnesuouablj  most  pixKiooe  some  secular  diange  of  cli- 
mate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  geographical^  theoiy  so  ah3 j  urged 
bj  Ltell  is  essentiallj  specoIatiTe.  We  know  indeed  that  great 
and  repeated  changes  of  elevation  hare  oecorred  in  the  land,  bat 
that  thej  hare  oocorred  in  the  directions  required  by  the  theory 
is  pare  assnmption.  There  is  good  reason  to  belicTc  that  no 
coiiAideraye  change  in  the  positions  of  the  continents  has  taken 
place  since  the  oonunenoement  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

Years  before  Mr.  Cboll  adranced  his  theory,  there  was  a  grow- 
ing opinion  among  seTenl  leading  geol<^ists,  such  as  CcMMifia, 
GoonmiN,  AusTEH,  Ramsat,  Page,  and  others,  that  we  had  indi- 
cations of  colder  periods  of  long  continoance,  in  the  Mesosoic  and 
Paleozoic  ages ;  notably  in  the  Cretaceoos,  and  in  the  Permian, 
the  Devonian,  and  even  in  the  remote  Cambrian  formationa. 
Such  recurrences  of  what  may  be  called  glacial  epochs,  would  of 
themselves  seem  to  point  rather  to  cosmical,  than  to  local  or  geo- 
graphical causes.  Any  considerable  change  in  the  latitude  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  would,  of  course,  have  its  effect  on 
the  general  local  climate ;  but  from  the  above  point  of  view, 
would  have  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  perturbing,  than  as  an 
originatiDg  iDflaence. 

Mr.  Powell  continued  the  discossion,  objecting  to  Croll's 
theory,  that  it  unfortunately  gave  fixed  dates,  or  determinate 
periods,  which  were  really  as  inadequate  (in  the  view  of  practical 
geologists)  for  the  work  accomplished  and  the  changes  effected,  as 
was  the  earlier  Mosaic  chronology.  Mr.  P.  then  gave  an  account 
of  his  observations  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the  erosion  ex- 
hibited in  our  western  river  beds,  and  on  the  various  distributions 
of  gravels,  as  furnishing  irresistible  evidence  of  the  requirement 
of  far  longer  periods  of  time  than  had  ordinarily  been  assigned 
for  the  formation  of  such  conglomerates. 
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89th  Mbbtino.  May  22,  1815. 

Vice-President  Hilqard  in  the  Chair. 
Thirtj-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 
The  discnssion  of  the 

CAUSES  OF  THE  QLAGIAL  PERIOD 

was  continued  from  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  gave  a  description  of  the  various  gravels 
found  in  the  geological  formations  of  our  northwestern  valleys. 
These  consisted  of  shore  gravels  on  sea  beds  and  on  lake  shores ; 
ice  gravels,  deposited  by  floating  ice  and  by  morains ;  sub-aerial 
gravels  formed  by  living  streams ;  desert  gravels  and  residuary 
gravels;  pre-quar ternary  gravels,  consisting  of  shore  gravels, 
floating  ice  gravels,  sub-aerial  gravels  modified,  and,  perhaps, 
morainal  gravels  modified.  Without  committing  himself  to 
either  the  astronomical  or  geographical  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  these,  he  argued  that  when  we  separate  that  which  is 
due  to  glaciation  from  that  which  is  due  to  other  causes,  the 
problem  becomes  greatly  simplified,  and  there  was  not  required 
that  great  change  in  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  earth 
which  some  have  supposed. 

Mr.  DuTTON  replied  to  certain  points  made  by  Mr.  Taylor 
at  the  previous  meeting  in  favor  of  Mr.  Croll's  theory,  and 
argued  its  rejection  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency.  The  changes 
in  amount  and  distribution  of  solar  radiation  dependent  upon  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  seemed  altogether  too  small  for  the 
very  large  conclusions  that  had  been  drawn  from  them.  He  had 
always  supposed  that  the  thermal  equator,  instead  of  being  shifted 
by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  was  dependent  upon  the  re- 
lative distribution  of  land  and  water  upon  the  earth's  surface.  He 
passed  in  review  several  points  in  the  astronomical  theory,  and 
concluded  with  saying  that  the  attempt  to  fix  dfifinite  limits  of 
time  within  which  glacial  action  has  taken  place  must  always  be 
futile,  as  the  idea  of  indefinite  duration  of  time  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  changes  was  thrust  upon  the  geologist  with  a 
force  he  could  not  resist. 
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Mr.  B.  F.  Craio,  referring  to  the  assumption  that  the  exist* 
ence  of  large  tracts  of  land  near  the  equator  had  a  decisive  efifect 
in  increasing  the  general  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  said  that 
air  may  rise  to  120^  Fah.  over  dry  and  barren  land,  and  does 
not  rise  much  over  80"^  on  the  ocean,  but  a  cubic  yard  of  air 
heated  from  40°  to  80°  by  contact  with  warm  water  takes  up  as 
much  as  (50)  fifty  heat-units  (English),  of  which  thirty-two  be- 
long to  the  water  vaporized.  Wheu  the  air  is  again  cooled  to  40^ 
the  vapor  is  condensed,  and  the  whole  fifty  units  are  given  off. 

A  cubic  yard  heated  from  40^  to  120^  over  a  dry  surface  takes 
up  only  thirty-four  units,  notwithstanding  the  higher  temperature 
attained. 

A  cubic  yard  of  water  heated  to  40°  takes  up  (6T,000)  sixty- 
seven  thousand  units. 

The  deposition  of  moisture  from  air  is  a  more  important  means 
in  the  distribution  of  heat  than  the  convection  by  the  air  pro- 
per ;  and  the'suppo^d  existence  of  large  tracts  of  land  about  the 
equator  will  be  far  from  conveying  the  effect  which  Mr.  Lybll 
and  others  have  supposed,  in  giving  us  a  warmer  climate.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  which  seemed  more  favorable  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tropical  climate  near  the  poles  would  be  a  large  equa- 
torial ocean,  and  such  a  formation  of  the  continents  as  to  draw 
the  currents  of  the  ocean  toward  one  particular  pole. 

Mr.  Taylor,  replying  to  Mr.  Button,  said  that  the  present 
issue,  concisely  stated,  appeared  to  be,  that,  while  one  side  would 
impugn  the  sufficiency  of  the  "astronomical"  theory,  the  other 
disputed  the  verity  of  the  '*  geographical."  Mr.  T.  thought  that 
one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Croll's  hypothesis  was  that  it  seemed  to 
explain  a  large  number  of  varied,  yet  correlated,  results,  cumn- 
lative  in  their  effect — from  the  gradual  action  of  apparently  very 
small  differences  as  causes.  In  this  it  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  "  uniformitarianisra"  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  our 
scientific  investigations  and  theories. 

In  regard  to  the  thermal  equator,  which  is  now  on  the  average 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  geodetic  equator,  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
DuTTON  has  remarked,  that  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  geographi- 
cal arrangement.  But  any  conditions  which  would  change  the 
relative  force  of  the  northeastern  and  the  southeastern  sets  of 
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trade-winds,  must  also  affect  considerably  the  position  of  the 
median  zodc,  or  the  thermal  equator.  As  to  the  effect  of  laod 
distribution  on  climate,  this  latter  is  perhaps  even  more  controlled 
by  continental  configurations  (which  determine  the  deflections  of 
ocean  currents)  than  by  merely  areal  distributions. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Powell,  in  whose  remarks  on  the  chronology 
of  post-tertiary  erosion  Mr.  T.  felt  great  interest,  he  would  only 
say  that  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Croll's  theory  imposed  any 
such  narrow  limits  of  time  on  the  geologist  as  had  been  sup- 
posed. The  variations  of  orbital  eccentricity  of  our  planet,  de- 
pending on  the  conjoined  action  of  the  larger, and  nearer  planets, 
with  incommensurable  periods,  are,  of  course,  very  irregular,  both 
in  time  and  amount;  and  although  they  may  be  said  to  occur — 
roughly  at  periods  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  years — ^yet 
the  extreme  or  exceptional  ranges  of  eccentricity  (which  alone 
may  be  supposed  sufficient  to  produce  any  very  decided  results) 
are  found  to  occur  only  at  periods  of  one  or  two  million  years 
apart  Thus,  if  we  suppose,  with  Mr.  Croll,  that  our  last  glacial 
period,  or  rather  double  period,  coincided  in  time  with  the  eccen- 
tricities culminating  two  hundred  and  ten  and  one  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  the  very  notable  maximum  of  eccentricity 
occurring  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  ago  may  repre- 
sent, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Croll,  a  glacial  period  suspected  to 
have  existed  in  the  upper  Miocene.  The  next  preceding  notable 
maximum  occurred  about  two  and  a  half  million  years  ago. 

It  was  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  had  been  intimated,  that  con- 
glomerates alone  had  been  accepted  as  evidencing  past  glacial 
action.  Professor  Ramsay,  twenty  years  ago,  nrged  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  Permian  breccias,  from  the  large  size  of  the  frag- 
ments, from  the  rarity  of  rounded  pebbles,  from  the  angular  and 
flat  faced  form  of  most  of  the  constituents,  and,  lastly,  from  the 
polished  and  grooved  surfaces  not  unfrequently  found  among 
thera. 

Mr.  Gill  said,  that,  so  far  as  he,  a  biologist,  had  to  pass  on  the 
question  at  issue,  the  210,000  years  plus  the  antecedent  period 
of  the  Pleiocene  was  sufficient ;  it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  animal  life  of  the  earth  had  remained  practically  un- 
changed (except  as  to  geographical  distribution  of  forms)  from  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  glacial  epoch.     But  the  fauna  of 

14 


4  ''^  mcuLKns  C'F  the 

li^  E^ooaatt  Lms  aimf.*Bt  xto  eofsmt^cu^jiji  wiih  the  prescBt,  or  with 

tbe  FlekMsentL  L^  t^^eii,  l<be  |>erk«d  £ptrc'j:5«d  itas  faSfSent  to 
MKX^miX  for  lL«  dlStreiK^e  ht\w{>tn  iLe  pre-g']a«ds2  ep(>da  aad  tke 
prcdeul,  a  u^rm  of  ^0,<KMi^  j^earfr  iro&jd  ii«  eciire^  ifisaficieDt 
for  tike  perl>i  ihit.i  iuq^i  bare  elapsed  slucae  ihe  c<jmmt^cewacot 
of  tbe  Ttfniarr. 


^Oth  McBTisa.  Ji7n  S.  1815. 

The  President  Id  the  Chmlr. 
Twentj-fire  members  and  rUitors  presenL 

Mr.  E.  If.  Gaixaudet  read  a  paper  on 

UlCOOJSflCIOUS  CKRKRRATIOH, 

MB  erinoed  by  mnemonic  action  ;  citing  Tarions  instances  of  per- 
sons, scenes,  and  erents  snddenlj  recalled  to  the  mind  hj  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  hearing,  or  toach,  withoat  anj  exercise  of  the 
wilL 

Remarks  were  made  bj  Messrs.  Huxsa&d,  Hkn&t,  Tatlor, 
and  others. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  exhibited 

ABCII^EO LOGICAL  SPECIMENS, 

Stone  implements  of  an  early  age ;  describing  them  and  others, 
and  giving  a  history  of  their  diseoTery  in  Porto-Rico. 

Mr  Baird  remarked  that  Mr.  George  Latimer,  of  Porto- 
Rico,  had  made  a  large  collection  of  soch  specimens,  which  he 
had  bequeathed  to  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  after  refusing 
$12,000  for  them. 

Mr.  Abaph  Hall  made  a  communication  on 

approximate  quadratures  ; 

describing  the  varioas  methods  which  had  been  employed  in 
determining  approximately  an  area  comprised  between  a  cnrye, 
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two  ordinates,  and  the  intercepted  axis  of  abscisssB,  showing  that 
by  the  methods  of  Qauss,  in  which  the  ordinates  are  taken  at 
unequal  but  selected  distances,  greater  accuracy  could  be  ob- 
tained with  fewer  ordinates,  than  where  the  ordinates  are  taken 
at  equal  distances.  In  the  case  of  a  semicircle  the  degree  of 
approximation  was  twice  as  great  with  three  ordinates  specially 
selected,  as  with  five  equidistant  ordinates.  The  barometric 
curve  could  be  better  determined  from  three  observations  made 
at  ^,  |,  and  |  of  the  interval  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  than  from 
five  observations  at  equal  intervals  during  the  day. 

Mr.  B.  Alyord  made  remarks  on 

THE  MORTALITY  AMONQ  ARMY  OFFICERS 

daring  fifty  years,  from  1824  to  1873,  as  derived  from  Army 
Registers. 

(7*Ai«  paper  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  session  in  August^  1874  ) 

He  also  described  a  proposed  plan  for  government  providing 
for  the  life  insurance  of  persons  connected  with  the  army. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  extending  such  a  plan  to  the  civil  service ;  and  by  Mr. 
Taylor  on  the  policy  of  government  providing  for  all  kinds  of 
insurance. 


91  ST  Meeting.  June  12,  1875. 

V 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Eastman  gave  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on 

the  comparison  op  rain-gauges  at  different  ELEVATIONS ; 

describing  observations  made  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in 
Washington.  Rain -gauges  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  gave 
ansatisfactory  results.  During  a  year  those  at  an  elevation  of 
34  feet  from  the  ground  gave  88  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  rain 
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received  at  an  elevation  of  only  2  feet.  The  greatest  difference 
was  observed  in  continued  slow  rain,  when  the  air  was  saturated 
with  moistare ;  the  least  difference  in  sudden  showers  of  short 
duration. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Henrt  and  Mr.  Hilqabd,  the 
former  referriug  to  observations  made  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Smithsonian  lustitution. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  read  a  paper  on 

THE  MUTUAL  RELATIONS  AS  TO  PRICE  OF  GOLD,  SILVER  BULLIOK^ 

SILVER  COIN,  AND  GREENBACKS. 

4 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  read  a  paper  on 

THE  CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  OBJECTS  OF  ARCHiEOLOGT. 

Mr.  Gill  called  attention  to  the  distinction  between  arche* 
ologj  and  ethnology,  and  suggested  some  changes  in  Mr. 
Mason's  classification. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLGARD  gave  an  account  of 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  A  BASE-LINE  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  TRIANQU- 
LATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY  NEAR  ATLANTA^ 
GEORGIA. 

Three  separate  measurements  of  this  line  were  made  ;  the  first 
two  at  low  temperatures,  the  measurements  being  made  in  oppo- 
site directions,  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  slopes  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  apparatus  The  third  was  made  in  summer  at  a 
high  temperature,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  correction 
for  temperature.  The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  were 
described,  and  the  mode  in  which  compensation  of  the  two 
measuring  bars  for  temperature  is  effected — the  system  being  to 
compare  these  compound  measuring  bars  with  a  simple  standard 
bar  of  iron  of  six  metres  in  length  at  the  time  of  measuring  the 
base,  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  the  average  temperature 
which  obtained  during  the  measurement.  The  mechanical  com- 
pensation of  the  bars  is  thus  only  required  to  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  length  during  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the 
measurement,  and  the  actual  length  at  the  mean  temperature  of 
measurement  is  taken  account  of  by  the  known  dilatation  of  the 
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Standard  bar.  Mr.  Hilqard  described  the  experiments  which  had 
been  made  for  the  determination  of  this  dilatation,  and  exhibited 
a  diagram  showing  the  great  accordance  of  the  results  that  had 
been  obtained  for  determining  this  essential  element.  The  base- 
line in  question  was  nearly  six  miles  in  length ;  and  permanent 
monuments  having  been  placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  mile, 
the  three  measurements  give  eighteen  comparisons  of  measure, 
which  show  in  every  instance  a  very  close  agreement.  The 
following  are  the  differences  of  the  several  measurements  of  the 
entire  base-line  of  9339  meters  from  their  mean,  and  the  mean 
temperatures  at  which  they  were  obtained  : — 

Diff.  of  length  .         .     —8.1         —0.3         +8.4  mm. 

Temperatures  .         .     5l^A         44^.7         90^.7  Fahr. 

Showing  a  maximum  divergence  of  the  results  of  about  one- 
millionth  part  of  the  whole  length.  Mr.  Hiloard  claimed,  in 
conclusion,  that  no  base-line  of  such  length  had  before  been 
measured  with  the  same  degree  of  precision  and  with  such 
abundant  evidence  of  the  same.  A  full  account  of  this  opera- 
tion will  be  published  in  the  Coast  Survey  Report  for  18T3. 


92d  Meeting.  Ootobeb  9,  1876. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-four  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Holden  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on 

TWO  DRAWINGS  OF  NEBULA,  MADE  WITH  THE  XXVI.-INOH  TELE- 
SCOPE OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY,  BY  MR.  L.  TROUVELOT, 
OF  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

■ 

(▲B  8TB  ACT.) 

Mr.  Trouvelot  was  invited  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  U. 
S.  Naval  Observatory  to  visit  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  to  use 
the  xxvi.  inch  equatorial  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of 
planets  and  nebulap.  Mr.  Trouvelot  was  enabled  to  remain  only 
from  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  1,  1875,  and  hence  less  time  was  bestowed 
than  would  be  required  for  a  perfectly  satisfactory  representation 
of  any  of  the  objects  viewed.     Nevertheless,  good  pastel  draw- 


in^  <m  ft  Imrp^  sKaJe  were  obuiined  of,  lat,  tiis  plomst 
2il,  of  rfie  Cftutrai  portion  of  the  aehola  of  Onwa,r  and  3d,  of 
thf%  Kor*e-8hoe  2febula  (Q-.  C.  44<}3).  The  scale  of  the  lat  » 
fthonr.  12  incihcs  to  H"';  of  the  M,  I  inch  to  3^"  -^  of  the  3d,  1 
inch  to  I'liy'.Z.  J)f  these,  the  2d  and  3d  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society.  The  drawings  contain  only  what  wa»  seen  certaralj^ 
there  l>einy  no  conjectarea  recorded ;  and  that  of  the  Mor9&-S&oe 
Nebula  la  aimoat  entirelj  «iati^aetory.  The  nebala  of  Orion^ 
however,  muat  he  rejrarried  a»  a  preliminary  sketch,  as  this 
object  ia  much  too  compiicated  fbr  aatisfhctory  repreaentatioa  in 
the  limited  time  at  the  diapf^eai  of  Mr.  Tbottv^ilot.  it  will  be 
corrected  during  the  next  oppoHitioo. 

The  method  paraoed  la  making  the  dr&wfag'  of  the  nehsla 
(f>.  C,  4403)  conaiated  in  patting  in  the  stars  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  oebala  by  means  of  a  giass  reticle  ruled  into  sqoares. 
The  %uie»  of  the  aqoarea  were  aboat  I'  of  arc.  The  entire 
nnmher  of  atara  waa  pnt  in  in  one  night^a  work.  Mr.  HoiJ>Bsr 
baa  determined  the  ay^erage  error  of  a  star-position,  in  this 
nebnla,  to  be  aboat  7".T  in  R.  A.,  and  5".3  in  Declination, 
by  comparic^on  of  II  of  Mr.  Teocvxlot^s  star-positions  with 
li  of  L.vsflmLL's  (Mem.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  ravi.  p.  4^).  The  larger 
reaidnal  in  R.  A,  i.^^  acco anted  for  by  the  fi^t  chat  the  driTing- 
cIo<^k  of  the  eqnatorial  waa  not  performing  welL  This  arerage 
error  of  a  star-position  woald  not  be  appreciable  in  any  drawing 
of  the  nehnla  which  coald  be  pat  on  an  ordinary  quarto  page. 
Th^  ^.i^r^  of  the  Xf^hula  Orionii  were  pat  in  frgm  G.  P.  Bond's 
catalojrne. 

Mr,  HoLDE.T  verified  most  of  the  details  of  the  drawings — 
eapecially  in  the  bnghter  parts  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Nebula,  where 
variation  of  form  may  be  suspected — and  waa  able  to  declare 
the  pastel  drawing  to  be  very  nearly  correct,  not  only  in  gene- 
ral effect,  hot  a-^  to  the  important  details.  A  decided  difference 
exist*!  between  some  of  the  previons  drawings  and  this  one  in  the 
neifrhborhoofl  of  Laaseirs  star  No.  1.  At  present,  the  brightest 
nebulosity  yv>///>ira  this  star.  Lassell,  Masow,  and  others  have 
drawn  it  preceding.  The  great  merit  of  pastel  drawings  for  this 
kind  of  delineation  is  that  changes  can  easily  be  made,  and  that 
the  effect  of  nebulons  matter  can  be  successfully  reproduced. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Coffin  and  Taylor. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  read  the  following  paper  on 

MUTUAL  RELATION  AS  TO  PRICE  OF  QOLD.  GREENBACKS,  SILVER 

BULLION,  AND  SILVER  COIN. 

Oold  Price  of  Silver  Bullion, — Owing  to  the  large  demand 
for  gold,  and  the  corresponding  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
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silver,  consequent  upon  the  change  by  certain  continental  govern- 
ments— Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  Governments  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark — from  a  silver  standard  for  their  money 
of  account,  to  a  gold  standard  ;  and  to  the  hoarding  of  gold  by 
the  Bank  of  France  preparatory  to  its  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and,  also,  to  the  large  production  of  silver  from  the 
Gomstock  and  other  mines  of  our  silver-bearing  territories,  the 
price  of  silver,  relatively  to  gold,  has  been  for  several  years 
gradually  sinking,  until  it  has  reached  in  the  London  market, 
according  to  a  late  cable  dispatch,  the  low  point  of  55^  pence 
sterling  per  standard  British  ounce  (the  equivalent  quotation  in 
New  York  market,  for  fine  bars,  being  from  1.21  to  1.22  per 
ounce),  the  lowest  point  of  value,  relatively  to  gold,  on  record  in 
the  liistory  of  man. 

The  price  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver, 
is  as  1 T  to  1 ;  that  is,  that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  now  seventeen  times  that  of  silver  of  equal  weight  and 
like  fineness.^  It  follows,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  that  the  price 
in  United  States  gold  of  the  quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  a 
dollar  of  our  new  fraction  silver  is  88.0  cents;  or,  conversely,, 
that  what  may  be  termed  the  silver-bullion  price  of  gold — ^the 
silver  unit  being  25  grammes  nine-tenths  fine — is  113.6. 

Gold  Price  of  Silver  Coin. — The  gold  price  of  the  United 
States  silver  coin  (fractional),  which  is  used  as  currency — con- 
taining to  the  dollar,  when  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  25 
^ammes  nine-tenths  fine — was  quoted  on  the  same  day  (June  5, 
1875),  in  the  New  York  market,  at  from  92  to  95  cents,  showing 
the  silver  coin  price  of  gold  to  have  been  from  105.3  to  108.7 ; 
the  difference  depending  on  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained, 
as  indicated  by  the  date  of  the  mintage  and  by  the  degree  of  the 
abrasion  of  the  coin. 

Gold  Price  of  Greenhachs. — The  greenback  price  of  goM  is 
now  quoted,  in  the  language  of  the  market,  at  117,  showing  the 
gold  price  of  greenbacks  to  be  85^. 

Greenback  Price  of  Silver  Bullion  and  of  Silver  Coin. — It 

'  June  6,  1876.  According  to  the  latest  qnotations  in  the^jondon 
market  the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  52  pence  per  oance  of  the  British 
Bttndard  of  fineness  (to  wit,  {l^  fine),  indicating  that  the  ratio  of  the 
▼alae  of  gold  to  silver  is  now  as  18  to  1. 


foRows  thai,  at  the  present  ticae,  the  ^redhback  price  of  silw 
boRioD — 25  grafflmes  oiae-tenths  fiae  to  the  doDar — ia  103  ( 
exactlr,  102.9)  ;  the  greenbad^  price  of  alTcr  coin,  of  the 
weight  and  fiiieness,  ranging  from  107.6  for  older  and 
coins,  to  111,1  for  coins  of  the  foil  kgal  weight. 

Ejrpryrtaticfn  of  SUc€r  Cinn  far  Mtltimg  w  Becoimage. — 
8boGld  the  price  of  greeabacks,  relatiTelj  to  that  of  alrer  bal* 
lion,  adrance  three  per  cent.,  siiTer  coin,  CTen  at  its  minimu 
or  bollion  ralne,  woo!d  prore  more  profitable  for  cirralatkNi  aa 
mooej  than  for  use  in  the  arts,  or  for  exportation  ix  coiaagfe 
abroad. 

Expcnriaium  of  Silver  Coin  for  Use  as  Homey  EUewekere.^^ 
The  fractional  silrer  coin  of  the  United  States  is  demanded,  m 
limited  quantities,  bj  certain  Sonth  American  and  other  cooatrieflk 
chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  drcnlation ;  which  fret 
accounts  in  part  for  the  higher  price  which  our  fractional  sflTer 
coin  commands  in  the  market  compared  with  bullion.  To  what 
extent  this  fact  will  operate — when  a  liberal  supplj  of  coin  shall 
be  issued  and  thrown  upon  the  market — to  retain  as  now,  the 
price  of  coin  bejond  that  of  bullion,  is,  as  jet,  uncertain. 

Effect  on  the  Price  of  Silver  Coin  of  the  Demand  for  its  Use 
at  Borne  as  Subsidiary  Coinage. — Gold  and  greenbacks  are  each 
legal  tender  of  payment  in  all  amounts,  bat  United  States  frac- 
tional silver  coin  is  legal  tender  of  payment  only  in  limited 
amounts,  not  exceeding  fire  dollars  In  any  one  payment.  The 
effect  of  this  proTision  of  law  is  to  give  to  silver  coin  a  value 
superior  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  bullion,  and  to  protect  it  against 
remelting  at  home,  and  against  exportation  for  melting  or  re- 
coinage  abroad^. 

When  greenbacks  rule  in  the  market  at  a  lower  point  than 
that  of  silver  coin,  such  coin  will  not  be  in  demand  at  home  for 
use  as  money  for  genera]  circulation,  except  at  the  extreme 
Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  When,  however,  green- 
backs command  in  the  market  a  higher  price  than  silver  coin,  the 
subsidiary  silver  coin  will  be  in  demand  as  money,  but  will  com- 
mand a  price  above  that  of  its  value  as  bullion. 

Wh^  greenbacks  advance  from  85^,  their  existing  rate,  to  88, 
the  existing  bullion  rate  (corresponding  to  a  premium  on  gold  of 
13.6) — assuming  that  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  remain 
unchanged — silver  coin  will  necessarily  cease  to  be  profitably 
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exported  as  bullion  for  melting  or  recoinage,  even  though — bj 
virtue  of  the  provision  of  the  law  which  gives  it  the  character  of 
a  legal  tender  in  limited  amounts — ^it  should  have  no  value  above 
that  of  the  bullion  contained. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  92  (corresponding  to  a  premium 
on  gold  of  8.Y) — the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  remaining 
unchanged — ^the  less  perfect  and  less  desirable  silver  coins  will 
drculate,  as  currency,  side  by  side  with  the  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  95  cents  (correspoding  to  a  pre- 
mium on  gold  of  5.3) — the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  re- 
maining unchanged — the  new  and  more  perfect  silver  coins  will 
circulate,  as  currency,  side  by  side  with  our  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  beyond  this  rate,  nearer  to  a  par 
with  gold,  silver  coin  will  supersede  greenbacks,  and  their  asso- 
ciated fractional  paper  currency.  The  intrinsic  bullion  value  of 
new  silver  coins,  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  is  now  88  cents  to 
the  dollar,  but  their  value  as  coin  in  the  market  is  95  cents.  The 
issuing  and  placing  on  the  market  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in 
considerable  quantities,  will  tend  to  lower  somewhat  the  price  in 
the  market  of  these  new  coins,  but  will  not  reduce  the  price  to 
the  bullion  standard.  The  gold  price  of  greenbacks  in  the 
market,  therefore,  must  advance  considerably  beyond  88  cents, 
the  present  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in  silver  coins  of  legal 
weight  and  fineness — that  is — the  greenback  price  of  gold  must 
fall  considerably  below  113.6,  in  order  to  secure  the  free  and 
general  circulation  of  such  coins. 

The  higher  price  of  our  fractional  silver  coin,  as  ccynpared 
with  silver  bullion,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that,  in  limited  amounts  (not  exceeding  $5  in 
any  one  payment),  it  is,  like  gold,  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in 
the  United  States,  and,  in  part,  to  a  limited  demand  for  its  use 
as  money  in  the  payment  of  balances  for  custom  purposes,  and 
for  the  settlement  of  fractional  amounts  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  our  bonded  debt ;  also,  for  use  in  general  circulation  on  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States  and  in  Texas  and  certain 
other  portions  of  the  southwest,  where  gold  is  the  sole  standard, 
paper  currency  not  being  recognized  in  trade  ;  and,  also,  in  cer- 
tain South  American  and  other  countries. 
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The  Trade  Dollar — tilt  value  in  Gold  arid  in  Greenbacks, — 

A  word  as  to  the  trade  dollar.  The  trade  dollar  contains  of 
aOTer,  of  the  nsnal  standard  of  fineness  of  nine-tenths,  430  grmins. 
troj;  its  weight  is,  therefore,  16.2t91  times  that  of  the  gold 
dollar. 

Its  value  as  bollion  when  gold  is  worth  seventeen  times  silver 
of  the  same  weight,  is  95. TS  cents.  Its  price  in  the  market^ 
maislj  owing  to  its  demand  for  Oriental  circnlation,  is  from  9T 
to  08  cents  gold,  or  aboat  2  cents  in  advance  of  its  value  as 
bnllion. 

TABUULS  STATEMENT. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement,  the  dollar  of  silver  bnllion, 
and  the  dollar  of  silver  coin,  are  each  assumed  to  be  25  grammes 
of  silver  of  the  fineness  of  nine-tenths — the  same  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  fineness,  as  that  of  the  legal  silver  currency  (irac* 
tional)  of  the  United  States : — 


Prices — June  5,  18T5. 


The  gold  price  of  $100  ia  greenbacks,  is 
The  gold  price  of  $100  in  slider  bullion,  is    . 
The  gold  price  of  $100  in  silver  coin,  is  from 

Conseqnentlj — 

The  greenback  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is 

The  silver  bnllion  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is    . 

__  I  from 

The  silver  coin  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is  <    . 

i    to         . 

Al50— 

The  greenback  price  of  $100  in  silver  bnllion,  is  . 

-,       %^     ,  A  ( from 

Greenback  price  of  $100  in  silver  coin,  \ 


Also — 


I  from 


The  silver  bnllion  price  of  $100  in  silver  coin,  l8<    , 


The  silver  bnllion  price  of  $100  in  greenbacks,  is 


i    to  . 


$85.50 

88.01 
92  to  95 

117.0 
113.6 

108.7 
105.3 

102.9 
107.6 
111.1 

104.5 
108.0 

97.2 


Mr.  T.  N.  Gill  read  a  paper  on 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  DURINQ  THK  PAST 

CENTURY. 


(  ThU  is  published  of  length  in  Harper* s  Monthly  Magazine^  Februcaj,  1876.) 


philosophical  bbcisty  of  washington.  5t 

93d  Meeting.  Octobeb  23,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-two  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  Joseph  Henry  made  farther  remarks  on 

SOUND  IN  connection  WITH  FOQ  SIGNALS, 

referring  particularly  to  echo,  or  reflection  of  sound,  as  observed 
in  experiments  under  the  U.  S.  Light-House  Board. 

(J^hete  experimenta  are  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Light' House  Board  for 

1875.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  made  a  communication  on 

ACOUSTIC  REFRACTION. 

(abstract.) 

Sound,  though  differing  from  light  in  the  character  of  its 
waves  and  their  order  of  magnitude,  yet  moves  like  light  in 
radial  lines,  and,  like  light,  is  diverted  from  its  rectilinear  course 
whenever  its  waves  undergo  an  unequal  retardation  or  accelera- 
tion. 

There  are  three  different  methods  in  which  sound-waves  passing 
through  a  gaseous  medium  may  suffer  such  unequal  disturbance 
of  velocity :  First,  by  variations  of  density  in  the  medium — sound 
moving  more  slowly  as  the  square  root  of  the  density,  the  pres- 
sure being  the  same.  Second,  by  variations  of  elasticity  in  the 
medium,  sound  moving  more  swiftly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
elasticity,  the  density  being  the  same.  Third,  by  variations  of 
motion  or  current  in  the  medium — sound  travelling  (by  convec- 
tion) faster  with  the  wind  by  a  small  percentage  according  to  its 
Telocity — and  conversely. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  light  also  is  liable  to  all  three  of  these 
forms  of  refraction ;  as  its  velocity  is  necessarily  retarded  by  an 
increase  of  density  in  the  medium,  by  a  reduction  of  its  elasticity^ 
and  by  an  adverse  motion  in  the  medium. 

A  fourth  cause  of  velocity  disturbance  in  the  case  of  sound 
exists  in  the  temperature  of  the  medium — sound  moving  more 
swiftly  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  the  square  root 
of  the  absolute  temperature.  As  the  only  dynamic  effect  of  heat 
on  a  gas  is  to  increase  its  elasticity  by  conBncment,  if  the  volume 
be  constant,  or  to  increase  its  volume  if  uncon fined,  this  cause 
of  acoustic  refraction,  important  as  it  is  practically,  may  be  theo- 
retically resolved  into  one  of  the  preceding  conditions. 

1.  The  refraction  of  sound  resulting  from  differences  of  densitxf 
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was  first  exhibited  bj  Sondhauss,  id  1852,  bj  means  of  a  lens  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  confined  in  an  enyelope  of  gold-beater's  skin, 
or  preferably,  of  collodion  film.  The  wave-fironts  of  sound  (con- 
sidered as  practically  plane  surfaces)  being  centrally  retarded  in 
passing  the  conrex  surface  of  the  lens,  thus  move  through  and 
emerge  from  the  lens  with  concave  surfaces,  whose  normals  con- 
verge to  a  point.  A  convex  lens  of  hydrogen  would  cause  the 
wave-fronts  of  sound  passing  through  it  to  emerge  (by  accelera- 
tion) with  a  convex  form — that  is,  would  cause  the  rays  or  nor- 
mals to  diverge — the  focus  being  negative.  And  to  obtain  a 
positive  focus  of  convergence  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
hydrogen  lens  concave.  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  on 
light  by  a  lens  of  hydrogen. 

2.  The  refraction  of  sound  resulting  from  differences  of  moiicn 
in  the  air  was  first  suggested  by  Prof.  Stokes,  in  1857.  As  the 
advance  of  sound  is  always  in  directions  normal  to  the  expand- 
ing spheroidal  surfaces  of  instantaneous  compression,  any  defor- 
mation of  these  spheroidal  surfaces  must  correspondingly  deflect 
the  line  of  successive  impacts  from  the  original  radial  direction. 
Winds  being  usually  considerably  retarded  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  frictional  resistance,  the  wave-front  of  sound  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  more  advanced  above  than  below, 
causing  the  sensible  rays  to  bend  downward ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wave-front  is  more  retarded  above  than  below  when  opposed 
to  the  wind,  causing  the  rays  to  bend  upward.  Prof.  Henrt  was 
the  first  to  observe  (in  18G5)  that  sound  moving  against  the  wind 
could  be  heard  aloft  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  audible  below, 
though  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterward  that  he  detected  the 
true  cause.  Prof.  Reynolds  subsequently  (in  18T4)  independently 
verified  by  experiment  the  theory  of  Prof  Stokes. 

3.  The  refraction  of  sound,  resulting  from  differences  of  iem- 
perature,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Reynolds  in  1874,  who 
has  shown  that  various  recorded  observations  on  sound  very 
strikingly  establish  the  indications  of  theory  in  this  direction. 

These  last  two  conditions  of  acoustic  refraction — inequality  of 
motion  in  the  air  and  inequality  of  its  temperature — are  both 
susceptible  of  very  simple  quantitative  determination,  and  are 
thus  shown  to  be  real  and  efficient  causes  of  many  observed  re- 
sults, and  to  furnish  satisfactory  explanations  of  many  hitherto 
puzzling  phenomena  of  sound.     Various  illustrations  were  given. 

Mr.  DuTTON  spoke  of  the  rumbling  sound  of  trains  on  the  Alex- 
andria Railroad,  as  heard  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  in  this  city ;  some- 
times loud,  sometimes  moderate,  sometimes  inaudible;  much 
louder  with  favorable  than  with  adverse  winds ;  sometimes,  espe- 
cially if  the  air  was  still,  the  sound,  while  inaudible  at  the  ground, 
was  distinct,  or  even  loud,  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet 
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He  also  suggested  that  diffasion  might  often  compensate  for 
refraction  of  soand. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr,  Henbt. 


94th  Mebtino.     Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Novembeb  6,  1875. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty -four  members  present. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the 
ensaing  year : — 

President,  Joseph  Henbt. 

Vice-Presidents,  J.  K.  Babnes,  W.  B.  Taylob, 

J.  E.  HiLGABD,  J.  C.  Welling. 
TrecLsurer,  Peteb  Pabkeb. 

Secretaries,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  T.  N.  Gill. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Cleveland  Abbe,  N.  S.  Lincoln, 

S.  F.  Baibd,  S.  Newcomb, 

C.  E.  Dutton,  0.  M.  PoE, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  C.  A.  Schott, 

J.  J.  WOODWABD. 


95th  Meeting.  Novembeb,  20,  18*75. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-nine  members  and  visitors  present 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  OALBNDAB  : 

describing  several  propositions  and  attempts  to  remedy  its  defects, 
and  the  advantages  of  alternate  months  of  30  and  31  days,  or 


t 
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sextiles  of  dl  dmrs,  in  leap  jesrs ;  the  last  Bontli,  or  ^eztfk;  in 
eomofoo  rears  to  hare  one  daj  less.  He  explained  and  illaa- 
tratcd  bj  examples  the  traositioo  firom  the  present  sjsten. 

Mr.  CoFFnr  suggested  that  this  transition  vonid  be  simplified 
by  beginning  the  rear  one  daj  earlier  than  at  present. 

Mr.  J.  J.  WooDWABD  made  a  eommnnication  on 

DIFFBACnOS  PHEXOMSTA  19  THS  FIELD  OT  THS 


»i  •  I  .  f  I) 


illustrating  bj  photographs  of  Frusiulia  Sojtomea  tfaiown  upon 
a  screen,  and  showing  that  spurious  stris  may  be  produced  bj 
throwing  the  light  obliquely  on  the  object. 

( T%e  pop^  '«  pMisked  im  ffte  JfcmtAIf  Xicrote^pieai  Jmu^mL,  DeetmAtr^ 

1875,  p.  274.) 

He  President  read,  as  his  Annual  Address, 

AH  A000U!VT  OF  RESEARCHES  ON  SOtnO)  IN  ITS  AFPUCAnON  TO 

FOG-SIGNAUBL 

iTkis  farwu part  of  the  Report  oftkeUS.  Ligki  Bomte  Beard fw  187S.) 


96th  Meetino.  Decemrer  4,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-fire  members  and  Tisitors  present. 

The  election  of  Commander  E.  P.  LcTX,  U.  S.  N.,  as  a  mem* 

ber  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

^Ir.  Joseph  IIexry  read  a  paper  on 

HALF-VISION  : 

describing  the  phenomena  in  his  owti  case,  and  illustrating  b?  a 
diagram  the  Inminons  circle  and  colored  spectra  presented  to  his 
vision. 

Mr.  Woodward  followed  with  remarks  on  the  freqnent  ob- 
servance of  half-vision,  and  the  amount  of  literature  on  the 
aabject ;  describing  an  injury  to  his  own  ejes  from  the  use  of  the 
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electric  light  in  illuminating  the  microscope,  the  stractore  of  the 
eye  and  optic  nerve,  and  explaining  the  theory  of  such  abnormal 
phenomena. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  commnnication  on 

RIPPLE-MARKS. 

(abstract.) 

Ripple-marks  are  observed,  first,  upon  dry,  shifting  sand; 
second,  on  sand  nnder  water ;  third,  on  sandstone  strata.  The 
third  case  is  the  fossil  phase  of  the  second. 

1.  As  to  their  Form, — The  ripples  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  are 
Qsaally  equal,  parallel,  equidistant  ridges,  curved  over  the  top, 
and  separated  by  curved  troughs;  and  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  curvature  of  the  ridges  or  that  of  the  troughs 
is  the  more  acute.  Since  the  stratum  which  overlies  a  rippled 
sandstone  may  preserve  on  its  under  surface  a  mould,  or  reversed 
impression,  of  the  rippling,  there  may  be  doubt  in  the  case  of  a 
detached  specimen  whether  it  exhibits  the  true  ripple  or  its 
mould.  From  an  extended  series  of  observations  in  Utah,  the 
speaker  concludes  that  the  crests  of  the  ridges  are  more  acute 
than  the  intervening  troughs,  and  that  this  rule  is  so  little  liable 
to  exception,  that  it  may  be  used  in  determining  which  is  the 
originally  upper  surface  of  a  detached  or  highly  inclined  bed  of 
sandstone.  An  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  Jukes  (Manual, 
1872,  p   163). 

2.  As  to  their  Cause. — The  view  is  advanced  that  the  ripples 
on  dry  and  on  wet  sand  are  due  to  vibrations  of  air  and  of  water, 
and  are  analogous  to,  if  not  homologous  with,  the  accumulations 
of  sand  along  the  node  lines  of  vibrating  elastic  plates.  We 
know  from  the  phenomena  of  rapids  that  running  water  is  thrown 
into  vibration  by  friction  on  its  channel.  We  know  from  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  that  air  is  given  uniform  vibration  by 
friction.  Are  not  such  vibrations,  arising  from  the  friction  of 
currents,  competent,  if  constant  in  position,  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  ripple-marks  ?  The  following  facts  appear  to  accord 
with  this  hypothesis :  First,  the  wavelets  are,  within  restricted 
areas,  sub-equal  in  all  dimensions.  Second,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  those  formed  under  water,  the  wavelet  does  not  travel,  like  a 
sand-dune,  but  is  constant  in  position  so  long  as  the  conditions 
remain  unchanged.  In  one  observed  instance,  the  lamination  of 
strata  showed  that  a  set  of  ripple-raarks  had  held  the  same  posi- 
tion while  two  feet  of  sediment  were  accumulated.  Third,  there 
are  compound  ripplings.  In  one  fossil  specimen  exhibited  to 
the  Society,  the  ripples  are  double,  each  main  ridge  being  sup- 
plemented by  a  smaller  one  running  along  its  base.     In  another 
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specimen,  a  system  of  ridges  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another 
of  smaller  size,  a  reticulation  being  the  result. 

A  diiTerent  explanation  is  given  by  Jukes  (loc.  ciL),  and  by 
Dana  (Manual,  18T4,  p.  6Y2). 

3.  As  to  their  Geological  Interpretation. — If  currents  are 
adequate  to  their  production,  they  may  be  formed  at  great  depth, 
and  are  demonstrative  neither  of  shallow  water  nor  of  the  prox- 
imity of  shore,  as  they  are  often  regarded.  They  are  never  found 
in  shales,  while  few  sandstone  series  are  without  them.  That  is, 
they  are  formed  only  where  the  motion  of  the  water  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  fine  sediment. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  described  and  explained 
ripples  formed  by  the  tide. 

Mr.  Powell  described  various  forms  of  ripple-marks  which  he 
had  observed,  and  remarked  that  ripple-marks  may  be  formed  in 
deep  water  from  the  motion  of  waves  on  the  surface,  and  were 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  action  on  a  shore. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Henrt,  Abbe, 
and  Gilbert. 

Mr.  J.  J.  WooDWABD  made  some  comments  on 

THE  MICROSCOPICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  WOOL  : 

reading  a  report,  by  Dr.  John  LeConte  and  himself,  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  many  specimens  of  mixed  goods  of  sheep 
or  lamb  wool,  with  cow  or  calf,  and  other  hair,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  former.  In  illustration,  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  screen  25  photographs  of  various  kinds  of  wool  and 
hair. 

The  examination  and  report  were  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  determine  the  rat© 
of  duty  on  the  several  kinds  of  goods. 


9'7th  Meeting.  DEOEBiBSB  18,  187& 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty  members  and  visitors  present 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Edward  Goodfellow,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
SnrFejy  as  a  member  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Osborne  exhibited  and  described 

A  NEW  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENT. 
(ABBTB  AOT.) 

A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  climate  upon  animal  life  and 
well-being  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  influence 
which  the  elements  exert  upon  the  human  body  is  essentially 
thermic  in  its  character.  The  tendency  of  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  humidity  and  motion,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  direct  radiant  heat  from  the  sun,  is  to  eifect  a  change  in  the 
normal  warmth  of  the  body. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give  definite  expression 
to  the  physio-thermic  influence  for  different  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  for  the  same  place  at  different  times.  The  in- 
strument exhibited  for  this  purpose  consists  of  an  isolated  cylin- 
der of  bank-note  paper,  hanging  from  a  horizontal  ring,  and  con- 
taining about  three  pounds  of  water  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  the  blood.  A  thermometer  is  suspended  in  the  water,  and,  as 
the  latter  cools  spontaneously,  it  is  kept  in  continuous  and  perfect 
agitation  by  clock-work,  so  that  a  true  determination  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  mass  is  constantly  indicated.  By  recording 
in  seconds  the  time  in  which  the  mercury  sinks  from  degree  to 
degree,  we  obtain  a  series,  which,  being  reduced  to  a  single  ex- 
pression, will  give  a  number  comparable  with  the  loss  of  heat 
sustained  by  a  human  being,  and  proportional  to  other  observa- 
tions made  with  the  same  or  a  similar  instrument.  For  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cylinder  and  its  contents,  having  a  surface 
which  is  slightly  moist,  is  subject  to  the  same  influences  which 
affect  a  man  in  the  same  locality ;  and  its  loss  of  temperature  is 
determined  by  the  combined  action  of  radiation,  evaporation, 
and  the  convection  of  its  heat  by  the  moving  currents  of  air. 

As  an  animal  has  to  maintain  a  constant  temperature,  losing 
as  much  heat  as  ho  makes,  an  investigation  of  the  external 
causes  which  determine  that  loss,  or  tend  to  retard  it,  is  of  pre- 
eminent importance. 

Having  obtained  a  serviceable  value  for  the  aggregate  physio- 
thermic  influence,  it  was  proposed,  by  the  simultaneous  use  of 
pervious  and  impervious  cylinders,  placed  in  and  out  of  the  wind,, 
to  analyze  this  total,  and  apportion  to  each  of  the  great  factors 
its  proper  share  in  the  production  of  sensible  heat  or  cold.  And,, 
finally,  by  an  investigation  of  many  such  analyses,  to  establish 
an  empirical  formula  by  the  aid  of  which  existing  meteorological 
records  may  be  expressed  in  units  of  thermic  value ;  thereby,  in 
the  interests  of  physiology,  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  climates 
of  the  globe,  subjectively  considered. 

.      16 
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Mr.  HiLGABD  regarded  it  a  meteorological,  and  not  a  physio- 
logical, instrument;  and  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  ordinarj 
meteorological  observations  as  giving  much  informai^ion  on 
climates  of  different  regions,  from  which  their  effects  on  man 
may  be  deduced. 

Mr.  Woodward  doubted  the  precision  of  the  instmment  ex- 
hibited ;  and  spoke  of  the  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  homo- 
geneous porous-paper,  and  in  constructing  several  inatmments, 
which  would  agree  in  their  indications. 

Mr.  George  B.  Dixwell,  of  Boston,  made  a  communication  on 

cylinder  condensation,  steam  jackets,  and  supxbhkarxd 

steam: 

giving  an  extended  abstract  of  a  pamphlet,  which  he  had  pub- 
lished on  these  subjects. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Mater,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  made  a  communica- 
tion on 

a  method  of  determining  a  definite  interval  of  TIMS,  and 
its  application  to  measuring  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  solid  bodies. 

Mr.  Hilgard  and  Mr.  Harkness  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed. 


98th  Meeting.  January  15,  1816. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-three  members  and  visitors  present 
Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made 

remarks  on  the  papyrus  ebers, 

exhibiting  and  describing  two  quarto  volumes,  with  colored  plates, 
of  an  Egyptian  medical  work  written  1552  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  probably  the  oldest  medical  work  extant.  The  vol- 
umes contained  tlie  hieratic  text  and  translations  into  hiero- 
glyphics and  German. 
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Mr.  pABKEa  and  Mr.  Gale  followed  with  remarks  on  Egyptian 
antiquities. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Observatory  at  Cordoba,  giviug  an  account 
of 

THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

as  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  body,  which  went  into 
effect  in  October,  1815. 

The  Argentine  peso-fuerte  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  Japanese 
yen;  and  1003. 08774 pesos-/u6r/e«  are  equivalent  to  1000  dollars 
of  United  States  coin,  the  difference  being  a  little  more  than  ^^ 
of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  made  a  communication  on 

SOME  TYPES  OF  MOUNTAIN  BUILDING, 

describing  several  characteristic  forms  in  the  Park  Range,  the 
Ute,  and  other  mountains  in  the  West,  and  pointing  out  marked 
differences  between  these  formations  and  those  iu  the  Appalachian 
range. 


99th  Meeting.  January  29,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  read  a  paper  on 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  STRATA  OF  THE  SHELL-HEAPS  OF  THE 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 

(abstract.) 

He  showed  that  the  shell-heaps  were  separated  by  the  strata 
of  which  they  are  composed  into  deposits  of  three  successive 
periods.  The  lower  stratum  being  composed  of  the  remains  of 
echini,  eaten  by  the  early  inhabitants,  he  termed  the  £chinns 
Layer,  and  the  period  in  which  it  was  formed  the  Littoral  Period. 
The  second,  composed  chiefly  of  fish-bones,  the  Fish-bone  Layer, 
deposited  in  the  Fishing  Period.  The  upper  or  Mammalian 
Layer,  corresponding  to  the  Hunting  Period,  was  chiefly  formed 
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or  ^Jsr^zi*':j\.T  LaII  vf  :i*  *:-^^':;r<i3.:5w 


Mr.  Ma2-:-5  naide  rs^iiiirk^  •:  s>  tSie  sisi'IirliT  of  is^imrsects  and 

tbe  ted  of  i^v  ocean  be^veen  Xor^a  America  ax;d  Asix 
Mr.  Emtl  Bessel?  iD&>ie  a  comaan:ca:^ea  on 

THE  HTGR«:'H£TRICAL  OJXI»m05  OF  THE  AIR  IX  HIGH  LATITCDEa^ 

diKcsssioe  ob^erratioQS  made  at  Polaris  Bat  by  the  late  polar 
expedition  onder  Capt.  W^i  r^ 


lOOrH  Mnrnce.  Fkbruabt  12,  1876. 

Tbe  President  in  tbe  Chair. 
Tbirtj-eigbt  memben  and  risitors  present 
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Mr.  O.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  commnnication  on 

THE  HORABT  OSCILLATIONS  07  THE  TEMPERATURE  OV  THE 

ATMOSPHERE, 

in  which  he  correlated  barometric  and  thermometric  changes  and 
rates  of  change  in  observations  made  at  San  Francisco  and  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  equinoctial  months  of  March  and  September. 

Mr.  F.  F.  JuDD  made  a  communication  on 

THE  WATERSHED  OF  THE  ADIRONDACK  REGION, 

giving  results  of  a  survey  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Hudson  and 
Rackett  Rivers  by  Prof.  Farrand  N.  Benedict  in  1874,  and 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  feasibility  and  facility  of  converting 
the  numerous  and  extensive  lakes  in  that  region  into  reservoirs, 
80  managed  as  to  greatly  reduce  freshets  in  the  Hudson  in  the 
spring,  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  fall. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Harkness,  Henrt,  Powell, 
and  Alvord 

*  Mr.  EusHA  Gray  gave  an 

EXHIBITION  OF  A  TELAPHON, 

wnich  he  had  invented,  by  which  musical  tones  transmitted  over 
a  telegraph  wire  can  be  responded  to  at  a  distant  point.  Several 
tones  of  a  different  pitch  were  transmitted  simultaneously  by  a 
single  circuit  from  one  room,  and  each  responded  to  in  another 
room  by  a  reed  attached  to  an  electric  magnet  and  tuned  to  the 
same  pitch.  With  such  apparatus  several  messages  can  be  sent 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  circuit,  and  at  the  place  of  reception 
each  would  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  difference  of  tone 
and  by  being  responded  to  by  a  magnet  whose  reed  was  tuned 
to  the  same  pitch  as  that  from  which  it  had  come.  He  stated 
that  messages  had  been  thus  transmitted  successfully  by  a  circuit 
of  300  miles. 

He  also  exhibited  other  methods  by  which  the  sounds  could  be 
responded  to ;  in  one  of  which  a  tune  played  in  one  room  was 
repeated  by  a  diaphragm  in  another,  with  which  an  electrical 
connection  was  made. 


Ulia  P^asaiiaac  1il  din  (lIuiul. 
ruLur  5C>:  .VT^nrnsx  JLmaaixsaaL  EUizoiie..  iitf  mimihtfffy  (3f  Qbn-  S 


Kj..  W..  MjbsaoFxm  ez&^ii»r£  pomicsaiiff  vwps  ami 


Mjl  E.  B.  EujHfOT  ma&  ramsLrki'  oil 


TWO*  rafivoannsaw  sti^w  kkrwek  cfjqhuudul  iqb  cBJLncso  tbk  cxm 

THE   XCTBOlLe  Of  XEJt§CSr?&^  rSK   IXlQCjLLmZS  OF  THS  PIVOTS  OF 

tiri^fij  ^*rs^rr;wcL^  tL*?  m^nL-iiii  h'er'ci'i'fvre  *nLf/iOT«»ii.  and  explala- 
laz  *.Lfr  cori^trii'^::o3  a:id  :ire  of  a  spFurRirnrmi  cai^liper,  which 
be  Ljui  derived  for  ihe  parpi>se. 


102d  3lKsn50.  Marco  11,  1S76. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty-two  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Lient.  Rogers  Birxis.  U.  S.  Armj,  as  a 
member  of  the  Society,  was  annoonced. 
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Mr.  O.  K.  Gilbert  made  farther  remarks  on 

HORARY  OSCILLATIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE, 

concluding  that  the  iDcrease  of  temperature  from  5  A.  M.  to  3 
P.  M.  was  insufficient  to  account  for  the  higher  barometer  in 
that  period. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  a  communication  on 

THE  liARKINGS  ON  NAYICULA  RH0MB01DE8, 

illustrating  by  photographs  magnified  on  a  screen,  and  showing 
how  the  real  markings  conld  be  distingaished  from  the  interference 
lines  produced  by  oblique  illumination  of  the  object. 

Mr.  W.  Harkness  continued  his  description  of  places  visited 
while  on  the  Southern  Expedition  for  observing  the  late  transit 
of  Venus,  viz.,  Crozet's  Island  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


103d  Meeting.  March  25,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication  on 

LANDSLIPS  and  LAKELETS, 

enumerating  the  various  modes  in  which  lakes  originate,  and 
describing  in  particular  a  class  which  occur  on  the  slopes  below 
certain  high  cliffs  and  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  hard 
capping  rock,  usually  volcanic,  is  undermined  and  parts  in  largo 
blocks. 

Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  similar  lakes,  but  in  which  the  upper 
stratum  was  conglomerate  instead  of  volcanic.  There  were  lakes 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  formed  in  the  beds 
of  old  streams  by  dams  of  detritus. 

Dr.  David  Murray,  Foreign  Superintendent  of  Educational 
affairs  in  Japan,  gave  the  Society  an  account  of 

the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  educational  liATTERS 

IN  THAT  EMPIRE. 
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(▲BSTB  A  CT.) 

He  first  described  the  ancient  system  of  edacation  which  existed 

* 

before  the  recent  revolution.  It  was  inlrodoced  ^m  China, 
wiiich  in  matters  of  learning  and  literature  holds  to  Ja|iaa  tlie 
position  of  mother  country.  The  territorial  Daiinios  in  mmoj 
instances  took  great  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  institotions  of 
learning  for  the  benefit  of  their  immediate  retainers.  In  these 
institutions  the  elements  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  history  and  political  philosophy,  were  ta,ught  with  great 
thoroughness.  Chinese  philosophy,  in  the  works  of  Confoeias, 
Mencius,  and  others,  was  taught  by  professors  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  these  great  masters. 

Along  with  this  literary  and  philosophical  training  the  Japan- 
ese youth  were  also  regularly  trained  in  athletic  and  military 
exercises.  Such  institutions  were  maintained  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Daimios,  and  were  restricted  to  those  who  were 
subsequently  to  enter  the  service  of  their  masters. 

Schools  for  the  education  of  the  mercantile,  agricultaral,  and 
laboring  classes  were  very  common,  but  were  not  maintained  at  the 
government  expense.  Each  district  or  neighborhood  sustained 
its  own  school,  and  it  speaks  well  for  their  appreciation  of  learn- 
ing; that  under  this  voluntary  system  almost  the  entire  population 
were  able  to  read  and  write. 

In  1872,  after  the  consummation  of  the  revolution  which  re- 
established the  unity  of  the  empire,  a  department  of  education 
was  organized  for  the  administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  empire.  Under  this  depart- 
ment the  following  classes  of  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
established  :  — 

1.  Elementary  Schools. — These  are  conducted  in  the  Japanese 
language,  and  the  prescribed  schedule  of  studies  for  them  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  that  of  American  elementary  schools. 

2.  Normal  Schools. — To  provide  competent  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  government  normal  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  graduates  from  which  have  been  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  reorganize  schools  and  instruct  the  teachers 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

3.  Foreign  Language  SchfX)l8. — In  order  to  raise  up  a  class 
of  men  able  to  transmute  foreign  learning  into  the  Japanese 
tongue,  schools  for  teaching  English  and  other  foreign  languages 
have  been  provided  by  the  government.  English  thus  becomes 
to  Japan  its  learned  language,  as  Latin  was  the  learned  language 
to  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Colleges  aad  Technical  Schools. — To  provide  for  the  higher 
departments  of  learning,  colleges  conducted  in  a  foreign  language 
have  been  organized  and  are  now  in  successful  operation.  In 
this  way  excellent  instruction  may  now  be  obtained  in  Law  and 
Government,  in  Engineering,  in  Chemical  Technology,  in  Naval 
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Architecture,  in  Medical  Science,  and  in  Naval  and  Military  Sci- 
ences. There  is  also  a  provision  made  by  the  government  to 
send  abroad  choice  students  who  have  passed  with  credit  through 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  institution  at  home.  They  go  abroad 
to  follow  up  the  department  of  science  which  they  have  already 
entered  upon,  and  are  expected  to  return  and  serve  the  govern- 
ment as  experts  in  these  branches,  or  as  teachers  and  professors 
in  the  schools. 

There  is  a  very  strong  public  sentiment  in  Japan  in  favor  of 
education,  and  there  is  no  indication  that,  in  this  most  important 
part  of  their  work  in  the  reorganization  of  their  government,  they 
are  likely  to  relax  in  their  efforts  or  fail  in  ultimate  success. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  Dr.  Murray  gave  to  the  Society 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Henry  remarked  that  Dr.  Murray  has  explained  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Japanese  in  the  last  few  years.  They  were  not 
an  uneducated  people,  though  they  had  arrived  at  a  stationary 
condition  and  were  incapable  of  advance  while  secluded  from 
other  nations,  and  yet  were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
progress  in  education,  science,  and  arts  with  which  they  have 
lately  become  acquainted. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  commenced  a  communication  on 

INTERNATIONAL  SYMBOLS   FOR  CHARTS  07  PREHISTORIOAL 

ARCHiEOLOOY, 

exhibiting  charts  of  these  symbols,  and  explaining  them  and  their 
combinations. 


104th  Meeting.  April  8,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  Henry  made  a  communication  on 

illuminating  materials, 

explaining  the  adaptation  of  various  kinds  for  use  in  Light- 
houses, and  the  investigations  and  tests  which  bad  been  made 
of  their  qualities. 
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He  then  introduced  Mr.  Mason,  of  Baltimore,  who  exhibited 
apparatus  which  he  had  deyised  for  determiuing  the  explosive 
character  of  kerosene  oils,  and  made  experiments  on  several  sam- 
ples, showing  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapor  of  each  would 
flash  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  match,  and  that  at  which  the 
oil  would  begin  to  bam.  The  Jlashiny  test  gave  temperatures 
about  20^  F.  below  the  fire  test,  and  the  latter  was  several  de- 
grees below  the  standard  of  110^  F.,  with  which  the  samples 
were  marked. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  continued  his  paper  upon 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYMBOLS  FOB  CHARTS  OF  PREHI8TORI0 

ABGHiEOLOOT. 

He  said  that  they  sufficiently  answered  the  characters  of  sim- 
plicity, distinctness,  speciality,  and  mnemotechny.  As  to  their 
universality,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  not  only  universallj 
legible,  but  also  universally  applicable.  In  this  sense  they  were, 
in  the  first  place,  restricted  to  Europe  principally,  and  even  there 
failed  to  mark  either  a  built-ap  wall,  or  a  place  of  sacrifice.  For 
the  wall  Mr.  Mason  proposed  the  sign  \-^\,  and  for  a  sacrifice 
I  \ .  In  order  to  make  the  signs  apply  to  America  several  addi- 
tions would  have  to  be  made.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  sign  for 
an  ossuary,  the  symbol  grave  is  taken  with  a  plus  in  the  centre. 
A  tribal  lodge  is  indicated  by  the  six-pointed  star  with  a  plus 
inclosed;  an  animal  monnd  by  the  mound  sign  with  the  plus 
inclosed.  Mr.  Mason  concluded  by  urging  geologists  of  the 
National  Surveys  and  others  to  give  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to 
the  location  and  description  of  the  antiquities  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Powell  followed  with  remarks  on  the  very  little  know- 
ledge that  conld  be  gathered  from  relics ;  and  Mr.  Gill  on  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  animal  remains. 


105th  Meeting.  April  22,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  SPACE.       . 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that,  although  this  title  was  derived  from 
the  illustrious  Fourier,  and  was  in  general  use,  it  was  obviously 
not  very  accurate;  and  that  perhaps  the  designation  ''star-heat" 
would  be  less  objectionable,  as  being  the  nearest  analogue  to 
star-light. 

Fourier  supposed  that  this  temperature  could  not  be  much 
less  than  the  coldest  degree  observed  in  polar  regions,  and  esti- 
mated it  at  — 58°  F.  PoissoN,  following  in  his  track,  adopted 
essentially  the  same  views  and  the  same  estimate ;  suggesting, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  one  million  years  the  solar  system 
might  have  passed  from  an  external  temperature  of  +100°  C.  to 
that  of  — 100°  C.  —  a  demonstrably  impossible  occurrence. 
Pouillet  (in  1838)  estimated  the  "temperature  of  space  at 
—224°  F.  Hopkins  (in  1855)  placed  this  temperature  as  high 
as — 39°  F.  And  Sir  John  Herschel  (in  1857)  made  an  esti- 
mate somewhat  lower  than  that  of  Pouillet,  or  — 239°  F. 

Eminent  as  these  names  are,  their  results  are  very  discordant, 
and  are  all  based  on  assumptions  of  great  improbability.  Remem- 
bering our  own  equatorial  "snow-line,"  and  our  tropical  ice- 
clouds,  at  no  greater  elevation  than  three  or  four  miles,  it  seems 
quite  incrediole  that  in  open  space,  unprotected  by  any  atmo- 
sphere, mercury  could  be  melted  (at  91,000,000  miles)  even  under 
the  direct  blaze  of  the  sun.  And  this  is  about  the  temperature 
assigned  by  Hopkins  to  star-heat  alone. 

Mr.  Taylor  concluded  that  we  have  really  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  radiated  to  us  from  the  stars  bears  any 
higher  ratio  to  the  heat  received  from  the  sun,  than  star-light 
bears  to  sun-light;  and  that  as  the  whole  amount  of  light  received 
from  the  stellar  vault  on  both  hemispheres  does  not  probably 
exceed  the  ten-millionth  of  that  received  from  the  sun,  the  heat 
being  in  the  same  proportion,  even  Herschel's  estimate  (the 
lowest  here  cited)  must  be  pronounced  enormously  too  high ;  and 
the  star-heat,  commonly  called  the  "temperature  of  space,"  can* 
not  be  much  above  the  absolute  zero. 

Mr.  Newoomb  followed  with  some  remarks,  concurring  in  these 
views. 


Z4  asciiLxsns!  ior  msi: 

FiuriibBr  ipenairfe  wa^  lua^  It  Mr.  Mekkh 

'cr:.iE:pkri{itK8  ^  hn^  -dBipfiiaii^  ox  •qtihi'  HiiiniimraL  Om  1^  ISmc  erf*  Ike 
]rS(£z^  niiie  fsKaipcsd  ci^pcs  «tf  3^  iixfi&>  aqk-  «kinio!iied.  On  the  back 
4)ir  ^  nS^^  ^Sit  httgflMSKi  f«>!^':^ipe^  bcid  of  tfoxnai^  awl  oftc*  tke 
^pjn^  of  tbe  Suhck  eoffiSMniM  mc-itrf-  'cc  l^eaf  i.{»  i&if  •Sip  <o(r  Ike  bedi. 
B'Sd  vkenr  t^  ^aap  as  ^ineiiL  lin*  ii^-ri^ir  %kiS$  aire  bereSftfd  ttowerd 
thit  Mnurah  4)f  tke  radlfe :  wixme  iW  <(fiQ3>  »  foiauC]  ttkc-  kigker 
•Rr  est  tkroN^  at  tkc  tr«o»oia  '^  'ihtt  {ftotpe.  s»  ttkat  Dover  bedi 

In  anj  rv:r>o*s  whtrt  tht  hf^  3iBTdlT<{idl  ainf  f^&mtiSed 
placiCiiMm  ii  bj  fieron*.  aoMS  spAieaTall  ii  £&«it«ir  ikaa 
defndatiMci.  SEKiO-oid^maii  T5«ifw»  a;»|war;  iioeb  ridges  bei^ 
poecd  <>/  harder  IxkIs.  vyjf  ike  litiliicj  spaces:  are  excaratcd  ia 
flK>re  friaMe  maSersaL     ManifeiSiT.  all  jack  ridces  m^asL  face  tke 
axi§  ^  ^i*h*AT9L     lis  ftc-s^ev^icas  f-viniizfr'MrjiC  aa^BdiaaHf  the  aeries 

H-^^*  li*-  ^*'ire^'a  C'f  s--?:!  rMr^  "'■•:. "ii  :ii  ic::: •:-" !i:aJl  a"D-4  moBO- 
c'.ini".  fi^ri-jreri  "B-aa  eipLfci:>t"i  iii  ii-*  fr-l.-Tr-ir  -%"■•  va^  elated. 
A§  apJkeaTaJl  prc-CTe^^^e?  ptan  z-z-^rei  -rrM  ^'i-zTL^^LAl:^.  a-oQ^OMriiaal 
rA^t^  r*««d*  froa  i^j*  iixis  of  Tipi-eATiJ  iri^ji  lb*  Ja'rr?a.5*e — in  the 
a^spLJ'.a-de  of  the  fiexai*.  aad  Be»  rlds^ei  mij  appear  Dear  the 
axEas  resion. 

Mr.  Powell  ib«i  t-rp'aiaed  ihe  effet?:  fja!is  hare  ia  ^nns 
po^kivD  to  ib*^  ridz^es.  He  ^t?i  <»!i5':'ie^e«i  ?be  effe^  of  a  faali 
ai  neb;  a^z.^  to  ifc*  axis  of  apbeaTi!.  a>i  fc-*!:-!??  a:  r c*it  angies 
to  the  moBocjI::ia4  ndze.  la  §adi  a  cas^e.  ct^he^iT*]  i?  arrested  on 
OD*r  g'.de  of  ifci*r  fsMj!:.  bat  coj:;R'aes  oa  ^hf-  •:-:c;-fr.  t^j'h  ia  an:idiiial 
arjd  ra o »«>«:-' ;!s a]  flt-xares  la  the  arr??:<e*i  i^ni-i:^  zhe  rdsres  cease 
to  r'rc«5'i*r  frvM  the  axis  of  ophearal.  wh-Je  ia  :he  '^'her  portioD 
where  opbesiTa:  srocs  on.  the  rids'es  coutinae  to  recede.  Bj  the 
fractare  tte  ridze  is  brxAen.  aad  bj  the  rwresa^on  of  one  part 
arjd  DOD-rec*^^ioa  of  the  other,  the  rid?e  is  faalted  ia  such  a 
maoner  a*  to  gire  it  the  appearance  of  a  "  lateral  displacement,^ 
and  sach  pbenomeca  hare  thas  beea  erroneooslv  explained. 

The  fo'.iowin?  law  was  stated.  Where  a  moaoclinal  rid^e  is 
broken  and  one  portion  carried  farther  back  from  the  axis  of  ap- 
hearal  than  the  other,  the  fanhin?  is  bj  vertical  ophearal.  thoagh 
the  ridges  appear  to  be  horizontallj  displaced. 
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Mr.  Powell  then  explained  the  effect  of  a  fault  oblique  to  the 
axis  of  upheaval ;  he  then  explained  the  effect  of  two  oblique 
faults  crossing  each  other,  in  all  these  cases  illustrating  from 
examples  in  nature.  Then  he  further  explained  how  a  ridge  that 
was  simple  togopographically  might  be  compound  geologically, 
being  composed  in  dififerent  parts  of  beds  of  different  geological 
horizons. 

In  the  examples  considered,  those  changes  in  monoclinal  ridges 
were  produced  by  faults  transverse  or  oblique  to  the  dip  of  the 
beds  or  the  axis  of  upheaval.  Another  series  of  changes  are 
produced  by  faults  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  axis  of  upheaval. 
On  either  flank  of  an  anticlinal  or  in  a  monoclinal,  there  is  a  belt 
of  dipping  rocks,  which  may  be  denominated  as  the  zone  of  flex- 
are.  It  is  often  observed  in  nature  that  displacement  proceeds 
as  flexure  along  such  a  zone  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  dis- 
placement by  flexnre  ceases,  but  is  continued  by  faulting,  so  that 
a  plane  of  fracture  is  found  to  run  along  a  zone  of  flexure.  If 
the  plane  of  fracture  is  on  the  side  of  the  zone  of  flexure  nearer 
the  axis  of  upheaval,  the  ridges  composed  of  beds  of  the  lower 
geological  horizon  are  lost ;  if  the  plane  of  fracture  is  on  the  side 
of  the  zone  of  flexure  farther  from  the  axis  of  upheaval,  the 
ridges  composed  of  the  beds  of  the  higher  geological  horizon  dis- 
appear ;  if  the  plane  of  fracture  is  midway  in  the  zone  of  flexure, 
the  middle  ridges  disappear. 

Often  the  plane  of  fracture  meanders  through  the  zone  of 
flexure  where  the  ridges  are  more  or  less  curved  and  broken,  and 
ridges  that  are  simple  geographically,  are  often  compound  geolo- 
gically. 

All  the  monoclinal  ridges  thus  far  described,  are  Monoclinal 
Ridges  of  Unequal  Degradation  as  distinguished  from  Mono- 
clinal Ridge  of  Displacement.  The  latter  have  a  very  differ- 
ent genesis  from  the  former.  A  long  fracture  is  produced  in  the 
sedimentary  beds  involved,  and  on  one  side  of  this  line  the  beds 
are  upheaved — tilted  up — so  as  to  produce  a  ridge  with  the  beds 
all  dipping  in  one  direction.  Often  such  upheavals  are  of  great 
magnitude,  producing  important  ranges.  Such  a  ridge  is  pro- 
duced directly  by  upheaval,  and  all  ensuing  degradation  serves 
bat  to  obscure  the  ridge-like  character  of  the  mass.  Many  of 
the  ranges  of  the  Desert  System  and  Basin  System  are  of  this 
character. 

The  whole  subject  was  illustrated  by  drawings  on  the  black- 
board. 

Prom  the  facts  presented,  the  following  deductions  were 
drawn  : — 

I.  Displacement  by  flexure  is  very  idoWy  and  where  it  appears 
(Ui  upheaval  in  relation  to  the  level  of  the  sea  is  little  faster  than 
almospheric  degradation. 

II.  Displacement  by  faulting  is  very  slow,  and  where  it  ap- 
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ptfors  M  upheacal  it  U  but  little  /aater  than  atmaapheric  degrm- 
dati<y%  bnU  9Hch  faulting  may  he  partxgyamal  and  wierwnttemL 

III.  Faulti  dUcoKered  by  the  position  of  w^tmaeiinai  rUgm 
haee  been  erroneously  f.xplamed  a»  ^  lateral  famltfJ'  The 
pfjeition  of  the  ridget^  u  in  fact  dim  to  vertical  fohtlU  6y  mkkh 
two  parti  of  the  same  Jiexure  are  dijferentiatedr  the  regiam 
haeing  the  greatest  amplitude  ofjlexure  having  it*  -momoehmai 
ridges  curved  farther  back  from  the  ajris  of  upheacal. 

IT.  If  the  rate  of  upheacal  is  greatly  accelerated,  the  rate 
of  degradation  u  greatly  accelerated.  If  in  two  parts  of  am  amii-> 
clinal  upheacalr  Uie  one  h€u  an  upheacal  exhibiting  10,000 /ed^ 
the  other  ^,000  feet,  the  latter^  ceteris  paribus^  wcill  haee  m 
general  turf  ace  but  sii^ly  eleaUed  above  the  former.  In  other 
wordSy  the  rake  of  iegradakicrn  ie  chiefly  determiined  by  the  rate 
of  displacememL 

Mr  C.  £.  DuTTOii  complixneated  Mr.  Powkll  on  the  dumeler 
of  his  work,  nad  oq  the  interesting  result:}  obtained  hj  him ;  ftiid 
proceeded  to  remftrk  on  some  of  the  pecolimr  fefttares  of  the  geol- 
ogj  exhibited  in  the  Colorado  region.  \ot  onlj  were  these  h^ 
tores  on  &  scale  perhaps  nowhere  else  exhibited — as,  for  example, 
in  the  range  of  palpable  denudation  and  erosion,  io  the  channelled 
canons  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  as  mneh  as  a  mile 
deep  or  e^en  more,  in  the  great  faults  of  several  thoasaad  feet 
displacement,  reaching  for  seyeral  hanJred  miles,  etc. ;  but  the 
features  were  more  exposed  to  observation,  being  less  disguised 
snperficiallj  by  vegetation,  etc  ,  as  if  here  the  geologist  had 
found  nature  in  her  nakedness.  Hence  this  great  region  was  pre- 
eminently favorable  to  geologic  study,  and  permitted  results  to 
be  arrived  at  which  elsewhere  would  require  a  far  longer  and 
more  tedious  process  of  exploration. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tatlor  remarked  that  the  results  brought  to  view 
by  Mr.  Powell  in  his  extensive  researches  and  ingenious  exposi- 
tions, appeared  indirectly  to  have  quite  an  important  bearing  on 
the  much  disputed  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crost 
He  (the  speaker)  had  himself  been  disposed  for  some  time  past 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  large  amount  of  solidity  or  rigidity  in 
the  earth,  as  supported  by  the  plausible  mathematical  argument 
of  the  distinguished  physicist  and  mathematician.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  to  recur  to  the  earlier  conception  of  a  very  thin  crust  resting 
upon  or  enveloping  a  molten  and  fluid  spheroid.     Every  geologi- 
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cal  coosideratioQ  with  which  he  was  acquainted  seemed  to  him 
to  conspire  in  confirming  this  supposition  with  a  cumulative  ag- 
gregate of  force. 

The  single  fact  of  stratigraphical  folds  and  faults  on  so  grand 
a  scale  as  here  displayed,  looked  almost  like  a  crucial  test  of  the 
hypothesis.  That  faults  continuous  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles, 
with  a  throw  amounting  in  some  places  to  several  thousand  feet, 
could  take  place  in  a  solid  mass,  or  even  in  a  terrestrial  crust 
indefinitely  deeper  than  such  amount  of  slip,  seemed  contrary  to 
all  known  principles  of  physics.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  of  some  *' perplexity,"  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  here  personally  appealing  to  Mr.  Dutton,  as  a 
very  able  supporter  of  the  Hopkins  theory,  to  help  one  of  the 
two  out  of  this  dilemma. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Dutton  replied  that  there  were  subjects  on  which 
he  felt  constrained  to  maintain  a  perfectly  uncommitting  silence ; 
subjects  of  such  intrinsic  difficulty  that  he  could  only  reserve  a 
suspended  judgment  or  conception;  and  he  frankly  admitted  that 
this  matter  of  "  faults"  was  one  of  them.  He  did  not,  however, 
thence  feel  required  to  adopt  an  hypothesis  which  to  him  presented 
many  grave  objections,  and  which  seemed  in  many  other  respects 
so  inadequate.  The  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  for  example,  were, 
he  believed,  generally  held  to  be  quite  insufficiently  explained  by 
a  thin  shell ;  while  the  chemical  or  hydrothermal  theory  was  much 
more  satisfactory.  This  was  explained  by  Mr.  Dutton  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  C.  A.  ScHOTT  remarked,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  was  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  as  Hopkins 
and  Thomson  had  shown  that  this  was  physically  incompatible 
with  a  fluid  mass  of  rotation  circumscribed  by  a  yielding  shell,  a 
solidified  mass  of  considerable  equatorial  rigidity  seemed  to  be 
necessarily  required,  and  therefore  established. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  reply  said,  that,  first,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  volcanoes,  he  thought  that  if  the' assumption  of  a  thin  crust 
did  not  sufficiently  account  for  all  the  phenomena,  it  was  at  least 
not  incompatible  with  them.  Taking,  for  example,  the  difficulty 
often  urged  of  the  great  inequality  of  hydrostatic  column  and 
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presBure  sometmiefi  exhibited  Id  volcaDoeE  not  Tesy  &r 
from  eacb  other,  he  did  DOt  see  whj  obstnictionfi  or  evat 
"cellttiar*'  couditione  were  not  quite  as  reconcilable  vidi  a 
cmet,  as  with  a  Terr  thick  or  Boiid  one.  He  eoBfiidered  Ife 
chemical  and  hjdrothermal  theories  b£  supported  br  T&rj  fAmAnr 
probabilities,  and  as  hariug  altogether  the  character  of  pr9  re 
ftata  BpeculationE. 

Becondlv,  with  regard  to  the  "preeefiBion''  argnment,  he 
gradual  It  come  to  the  conrictioii  that  we  hare  not  at  prefient 
pbrtucal  data  to  permit  a  troe  msfchematacal  Bolation  of  the 
lem :  and  that,  howerer  refined  and  ingenious  these  attempted 
matliematieaJ  inrestigaDoiiB,  thej  are  entirelj  ineonclosiTe.  T%a 
appears  to  be  liie  judgment  of  Gen.  Baxsabi^  in  his  Memoor  <mi 
the  Bubjecl,  pablifihed  in  the  Smithsonian  CoutJibotaoos  (toL  19). 
The  argument,  in  Bhon,  when  analjxed,  is  found  to  be  both  imei- 
erast  and  fataUr  Bupererogatorr :  it  prores  estirelj  loo  sack. 
Thus  Sir  WiLUxif  Thomsc^s,  in  reeoforcing  the  riev  of  Mr.  H€V- 
KIKE,  requiring  as  a  minimum  thieknefis  lOCKI  miles,  bas  gone 
renr  much  fiarther,  and  has  reached  the  eondnaon  tliat  if  the 
earth  were  a  globe  of  solid  steel,  it  vould  be  salted  to  solar  aad 
lunar  tide?,  at  least  half  as  large  as  if  formed  entirelj  of  water; 
aitd  tliat.  tC'.-ordiiig:T.  -wrhh  exen  iLis  rgidiij.  the  precession  and 
nutation  woald  not  be  mort-  tLnn  tiiree-f  fih?  of  tie  arnount  re- 
quired bj  obserrauon,  wUch  is  tiiat  due  to  i^erfeii  rigiditj.  Is 
not  tbii?  manifee-tlT  an  impo^^ible  cc>udition  ? 

Xow  it  must  n<jt  l»e  f:>rrc»t:en  here  that  the  conclusion  reached 
bj  Prof  Thom&on  is  al»so]ut<elj  incomp*a:ib]e  with  the  same  emi- 
nent geometer's  d:K'i3?5:on  of  the  present  inierior  heat  of  our 
planet,  in  Li?  most  able  Memoir  *•  On  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the 
Eartli.*'  published  onlj  a  rear  earlier.  The  tmib  is  that  in  anj 
Terr  large  mass  of  matter,  •*solidi:y*'  becomes  a  merely  relatire 
t^rm — cohesion  exerting  its  b^nd  on:j  between  adjacent  molecules 
with  a  fired  limit  of  force — while  graritj,  the  weakest  of  natural 
forces,  by  pervading  all  thicknesses,  becomes  indefinitely  prepon- 
derant bj  mere  accumulation.  The  6iron;re=t  steel  wire  has  not 
a  tensile  modulus  of  eighteen  miles  The  dynamic  rigidity  of  a 
rapidly  rotating  planet  therefore,  combined  with  eren  a  Terr  small 
amount  of  internal  friction,  must  be  vaNtly  greater  than  any  static 
rigidity  of  cohesion  as  known  to  us  could  possibly  be.  An  irreg- 
ular mass  of  granite  as  large  as  our  earth  would  by  "solid  flow'* 
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assume  the  spheroidal  form  of  eqailibrium  almost  as  perfectly  and 
as  promptly  as  aa  equivalent  mass  of  fluid. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  remarked  that  he  had  studiously  abstained, 
in  every  commanication  he  had  made  to  this  Society  (as  the 
members  will  bear  witness),  from  indulging  in  any  speculations 
of  a  general  or  cosmological  character,  and  had  faithfully  confined 
his  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  the  actual  facts  observed,  to  the 
scale  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  actions  involved,  and  to  the 
length  of  time  necessarily  required  therefor.  On  this  mooted 
question — certainly  not  unimportant  to  geological  principles,  he 
had  secretly  his  own  opinions;  and  if  he  must  ''make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,"  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  slowly  driven  to  the 
conviction  that  the  shell  of  rock  we  stand  and  move  and  live  upon 
was  very  thin ;  he  was  almost  afraid  to  say  how  thin  he  thought 
it  Perhaps  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  feet  Mr. 
Powell  further  illustrated  his  idea  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard. 

Further  discussion  of  the  subject  followed. 


106th  Meeting.  May  6,  18T6. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty  members  and  visitors  present 
Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  preliminary  remarks  on 

THE  use  op  photography  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MICROMETER 

measurement  of  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES. 

Mr.  Horace  Capron  read  a  paper  on 

japan, 

^ving  an  account  of  his  reception,  his  mission  and  its  objects, 
the  development  of  productive  and  industrial  arts  in  that  empire, 
and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Alvord,  Hilgard,  and  Dut- 

TON. 

16 
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Mr.  G.  K.  GiLBEKT  made  a  eommsziicstioii  on 

THS  DIBimillUnOX  OF  TSEJUiAL  SP2I3EG5  IX  THE  tMl!ll> 


IOTth  Mextdcg.  Mat  20,  1876. 

The  Pressdent  ia  tbe  Ckair. 
Thirty -foar  members  and  lishors  present 
Mr.  Joseph  Heskt  exhibited  aad  described  one  of 

CBOOKE*5  EADIOIUTERSL 

He  had,  howerer,  onlj  receired  it  the  dar  before,  and  had  not 
had  an  opportonilj  of  makisg:  anj  expenments  with  it  except 
those  of  the  most  obvious  cbaraci^r.  His  object  in  bringing  It 
forward  at  tbif?  time  was  that  h  would  icierest  the  Societj,  and 
he  woaid  probably  be  absent  daring  :he  remainder  of  the  session. 
He  thought  Mr.  Cbookes.  like  Galvaxl  had  commenced  to  in- 
vestigate a  phenomenon  of  which  the  cause  was  easilj  recognized, 
and  evA^l  ia  discoT^ririZ  a  fact  of  2T?a:  perp'^^ihy.  of  whk-h  the 
ra'iK'Tj^]^.  Le  tbousrb:.  wa.?  not  rea/iiiv  adders: •x*d ;  that  i:  was 
uot  a  caire  of  sinap'e  c':]:::fJon  of  elastic  b«>ii6^s  in  acco»rdance 
with  the  dynamic  tbeorr  of  Erases,  since  the  revolution  was  appa- 
reotij  in  the  wrong  direciion. 

Mr.  W.  B  TatiX'R  r^-niarked  that  in  regard  to  this  verr  strik- 
ing  exp^rrimeiit.  be  did  not  see  bow  tbere  c>'j;  1  V*e  any  serioas 
doaut  as  to  the  character  of  the  energ-y  displayed-  AH  sagges- 
tions  as  to  the  possible  action  of  ** Light"  in  tbe  ca>?  appeared 
to  him  to  quite  ignore  the  only  just  conception  or  rational  defini- 
tion of  that  agency  admissible — as  the  mediijm  of  vi.^i'jn.  "  Light** 
is  obviously  a  subjective  or  physiological  phenomenon,  and  not  a 
dynamic  one ;  merely  a  peculiar  impression  of  wave-peri«xlicity 
on  a  liiirhly  specialize<l  nerve  structure.  And  while  we  have  its 
vari^'us  affections  in  phosphorescence,  fluorescence,  polarization, 
absorption,  and  measure  its  intensity  in  photometry,  yet  these 
effect*  all  relate  to,  and  terminate  in.  the  seeing  eye  And  with- 
out an  eve,  there  can  be  no  such  thincr  as  "lisht.-' 
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Tbe  minute  wave-motions  which  resalt  from  atomic  periods 
have,  as  we  all  know,  a  far  wider  range  than  that  recognized  by- 
sight;  and  these  wave  motions  are  capable,  as  all  know,  of  exert- 
ing a  dynamic  effect  which  may  be  indefinitely  accumalated.  But 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  "light.''  Hence,  to  speak  of  the 
"mechanical  equivalent"  of  light,  or  of  determining  the  pressure 
of  a  luminous  ray,  or  of  "weighing  sunshine,"  is  simply  to  misuse 
words,  and  to  confound  incongruous  ideas. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  this  curious  and  undoubtedly  ab- 
struse phenomenon,  Mr.  Taylor  thought  it  to  be  tolerably  well 
established  that  neither  attenuated  air-currents,  nor  evaporation, 
nor  "  electricity"  had  any  agency  in  the  case ;  but  that  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Prof.  Dewar,  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr. 
Stoney,  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  namely,  that  the  blackened 
side  of  the  disks  absorbing  more  heat-motion  than  the  unblack- 
ened  side,  communicated  more  reactionary  motion  to  the  ex- 
tremely rarefied  air  in  the  small  glass  chamber.  Mr.  Crookes 
undoubtedly  deserved  great  credit  for  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
displayed  in  varying  and  testing  the  experiments.  The  name 
"radiometer,"  however,  he  thought  unhappily  chosen,  as  it  sug- 
gested or  countenanced  the  idea  that  the  vanes  were  acted  upon 
by  the  impulsion  of  radiation;  whereas  the  instrument  was  really 
a  diff'erential  absorption-scope. 

Mr.  S.  Newcomb  suggested  that  this  part  of  the  question  could 
very  easily  be  tested  by  arresting  the  motion  of  the  vanes  (either 
by  a  strong  magnet  or  otherwise),  throwing  a  strong  beam  of 
radiant  heat  upon  the  blackened  disk,  then  suddenly  cutting  off 
entirely  the  source  of  radiation  and  removing  the  detent,  to  ob- 
serve whether  any  motion  occurred.  If  it  should,  then  evidently 
this  could  not  be  the  effect  of  direct  impulse  or  momentum  from 
the  radiation. 

As  to  the  explanation  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  speaker 
understood  that  Mr.  Stoney's  theory,  as  set  forth  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  March  and  April  last,  involved  a  reaction 
between  the  heated  disk  and  the  side  of  the  glass  chamber,  through 
the  medium  of  the  residual  air;  this  reaction  commencing  when 
the  air  becomes  so  rare  that  the  molecules  rebounding  from  the 
surface  of  the  vane  reach  the  enclosing  chamber  without  meeting 
other  molecules.     If  this  explanation  be  correct,  it  would  follow 


«Bcm£  ^hmlfl  not  Tsamimi  wiiuum  jaxnroaaxa^  i^  irgftnfafciiini 
Mr.  F.  F.  Jna>  jitbdi;  &  mnmnmuBBi^ns  on 


fKiR!^  ^UB  fitocDar  ]iK:Knr%f  iTar  lirt-  lilfmlfflVpyn  ^^tbt,  acnfl  br  Mr. 
Ajbbc  'Ub  rSut  ficmBt}n»e*iI>kms  ififf  i^  suae  pic^fise  ia  ilhe  BAuaa 
sad  ««^af!ir  Edotc^itaa:  riTos. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Gzaz3rz  ?f^  a  pa^cr  'ca 

EiUBCHn^tn  CIa«  f'^riif  C'lrnn  i'" Ijt.pi'U'fr^') 

Tb%  •cVww;  :'  :iif  p«>»?-r  wtl?  :.:-  :7:T«:rrtT.?  -ui-*  ■r:E.'2«*«  -aT  i]>e 


a£,i  :::Li»r£*»i  iir  *^3  22  ul:'*^.  fr>3  :1*  Liik*  :f  :::*  W.;.:*is  :.:»:be 

w:\-L  :l*  Zci:-L  T*r!r-«HCT>7«»-.    A-r"».:*r::  ar:r:o:-zi'-^s'  szA':yz,s  were 

bj  :Le  ue*iic-d  >f  "•4zz»-nt5  ss-i  cir?*:^^"  Ti>^5**  .:wn::c'-s  were 
exp'a:a«i  STi5e:*Li:lT  ;:i  -d*:*::  :o  fi^-r  ;.*!:»;  ;be  zTt-i-»e5^i  ^acer- 
U*:ij:j  ;3  the  aftTOQoai-al  acd  ce->de::c*i  de:er:i-:;i:"co5  ^  anr 
ooe  point  coa'd  not  exceed  40  feeu  or  0'.4-  Ye:  :Le  oHserred 
»c7es  had  its  aren^e  Ta!ae  of  f  .15,  a  csaxisiusi  cf  T'.SS 
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and  a  minimum  of  0'M5.  The  first  and  last  stations  differed  bj 
0".05.     The  extreme  range  of  all  the  stations  was  13^.89. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  see  how  far  these  discrepancies 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  local  attractions  of  irregular  masses 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity.  / 

The  formulae  given  by  Clarke  in  the  "Principal  Triangulation 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey"  were  applied  in  connection  with  con- 
toured maps,  to  calculate  the  deflections  due  to  the  superincum- 
bent masses. 

The  difference  between  the  observed  and  calculated  deflections 
had  an  average  value  of  1''.47;  i.  e.  about  two-thirds  of  the 
observed  deflection  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  topography 
and  must  be  due  to  causes  underground. 

General  geological  maps  were  also  exhibited,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  large  and  quite  regular  deviation  at  all  the  stations 
for  150  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  River  was  due  to  the 
difference  in  density  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations 
crossing  the  line,  obliquely,  in  that  neighborhood. 

A  short  statement  of  the  history  of  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  its  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  concluded  the  paper. 

Mr.  HiLOARD  spoke  of  the  large  deviations  found  near  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 


108th  Mesting.  June  3,  18*76. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr  B.  P.  Lull  gave  an  account  of  the  country  traversed  by 
the  late  expedition  under  his  command  for  the  investigation  of 
the  route  for 

THE  INTEROCEANIO  CANAL  THROUGH  NICARAGUA. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  read 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  MR.  A.  R.  MARVINE. 
(^This  notice  u  published  in  Appendix  X  of  this  Bulletin.) 

Mr.  T.  N.  Gill,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
QiOQBly  adopted. 


«4  BTXiLKXIM  OF  IXX 

Wk^trems^  Akxixaij)  £..  Mabttkx,  laie  &  memibBr  of  the  PU- 

^«K>'^^tf»tt  SM:i(eTT  of  Wauduu^on,  iii£  been  iBken  from  ns  lij 

l(a»eir»««:,  Oilt  la:^  BSBDciaLe  bj  tborongb  prepBrB.ikiii,  isdiBtrfy 
«Aid  a^lxitj  iikd.  xboo^  jouikg,  mftdt  iiiiiereBLiix^  and  TaJaaye 
tMS\Tii>M\i'Mii^  k^i  human  knoiriedg'e  bj  anginal  refieareh  in  gw^ 
VfT.  ai>d  ^LSLfr  rsTf  prunuBe  uf  a  JBruiifii]  Bcienu&c  career: 

J^.«<A  oti(L  Ti&ai  iTf*  moiini  Jus  deai^  as  a  los  lo  cur  Societj 
aad  vj  *^  etpSeu'Lific  irorid. 

h^.jffj^ved^  Tikat  ire,  as  mctmben  of  this  SDoetr,  tender  to  hit 
JmuUt  o^ar  fTTupaiiiT  with  tbem  in  liieir  Barrow, 

R'.^Av^.d^  ThMX  a  eapj  of  ibese  reaotliiDoiis  be  taitfiBiUfid  to 
^MSi^T  br  1^  SeerefxajT. 


109ra  Mbtubo.  Jm  IT,  187€u 

Tice-Presideiit  Tatix^k  in  tlie  Oiaar. 

Tw*«tx  laemberB  aod  Tiwun-s  present. 

T  -tr  Ci.&-r  «Lr;o::'j«^^i  •/n*  e]»^r:::n  of  Mr.  C.  Abbi  as  Treasiiref 
ui  ir-rr  i-^a?*:  of  Mr.  Paskt^.  ref:ri.fl  ind  of  Mr.  Asaph  Hjlll 
aii'i  Mr.  3L  C.  Me:g§  :.o  f.l  -tacraLcie?  in  lie  G^iirra!  Committee 
<>ccaKoii<?d  xjj  llie  r&5:?:jA.tI">iLs  of  Mr.  Pasjli:b  azid  Mj.  Dm>L)5. 

Mr.  Thomas  A!cti5KLL.  bj  reqaesi,  rare  an  i/^count  of  bis 
tLk.'i  v^  JarrSL-n^  cei-cr-bii:?  iLe  rM-zrapLica]  and  gec«"jogical  fea- 
tures of  iLose  UiaDd^.  their  c}e:eor<:»]c»2T  and  cliniate.  the  oriein 
a^jd  etLTjv!o27  of  the  people.  tbe:r  h:?:  :*rT  and  socia]  cooditioD, 
taeir  occupaiioos  aad  progress  in  ia-i  as  trial  ans^ 


UOth  Meethvo.  October  7,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirtv-one  members  and  risitors  present. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  some  preliminary  remarks  on 

"FORCE  ANT)  MOMENTUM,'' 

and  on  a  sjstem  of  measures  depending  on  the  earth's  polar  radiD& 
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A  conversational  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mason, 
WoopwABD,  HiLQABD,  and  Taylor  participated. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hold  en  spoke  of  observations  of  the  sun  at  the  XJ. 
S.  Naval  Observatory  in  search  of  the  supposed  interior  planet 
Yulcan.  These  were  made  for  three  successive  days,  chiefly  with 
the  comet-seeker,  occasionally  with  the  nine-inch  refractor,  but 
without  success. 

Messrs.  Newcomb  and  Taylob  discussed  the  theory  of  Vulcian, 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  described  recent  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S,  Lighthouse  Board,  particularly  on  the 
combination  of  sounds  produced  by  two  syrens  of  the  same  pitch, 
and  which  were  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  one  alone; 
and  the  construction  of  a  buoy  so  as  to  give  sounds  by  the  force 
of  the  waves. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  spoke  of  the  requirement  by  geologists  of 
more  time,  less  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  more  contrac- 
tion than  physicists  were  ready  to  allow. 

Messrs.  Newcomb,  Hilgard,  Taylor,  and  &ill  participated 
in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


111th  Mbetinq.  October  21,  18t6. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-two  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  some  remarks  on 

MONETABY  STANDABD8 ; 

referring  to  recent  action  of  Prance,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  in  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  restricting  the  use 
of  silver  coins  mainly  to  a  subsidiary  currency. 

Some  discussion  followed,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  large 
amount  of  silver  required  by  Germany  at  the  present  time,  in 
which  Messrs.  Abbe,  Newcomb,  and  Welling  participated. 


86  BUUJETUI  OF  THE 

112th  MsKTiNO.  Sixth  AifsruAL  MxKTura  Noysmbkr  4, 18t€. 

Vice-President  Hju2abd  in  the  Ch&ir. 

Twenty-two  members  present. 

The  election  of  Lient.  Commander  Fbaiccis  M.  Grkbn,  U.  S. 
NaT  J,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced,  and  the 
names  of  members  elected  since  the  last  annoal  meeting  were  read. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Societj  were  elected  for  the  easa- 
ing  year : — 

PreisiderU,  Joseph  HsiraT. 

Vice-PresidenU,  J.  EL  Barnes,  W.  B.  Tatloe, 

J.   E.   HlLQAED,  J.   C.  WeLLINO. 

Treasurer,  Cleveland  Abbe. 

Secretaries,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin.  T.  N.  Gill. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  GENERAL  COMMriTEB. 

S.  F.  Baird,  g.  Newcomb, 

E.  B.  Kllujtt,  O.  M.  Poe, 

Asaph  Hall,  C.  A.  Schott, 

N.  S.  Li.NooLN.  J.  M.  Toner, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 


113th  Meetinq.  November  18,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-one  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Mr.   Lester  F.  Ward  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  was  announced. 

The  President  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  speci- 
men of  fire-proof 

PAPER  MADE  OF  ASBESTOS. 
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Se  also  had  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Charles  6.  Boeb- 
ursB,  of  Yevay,  Switzerland  Co.,  Indiana,  describing  a  remarkable 

SHOWER  OF  THE  ROOKY-MOUNTAIN  GRASSHOPPERS, 

Caloptenus  spretus,  and  Caloptenus  femur- rubrum^  at  that 
place  on  the  13th  of  November  last  at  6^  P.  M.,  continuing  till 
S  P.  M.  Thej  came  in  immense  numbers,  filling  the  air  and 
<^overing  the  ground,  in  some  places  densely,  adhering  tenaciously 
t<i  clothing  on  which  they  lighted,  but  not  lodging  on  trees  or 
shrubbery. 

He  speaks  of  the  day  as  having  been  one  of  unusual  mildness 
Tkit  this  season  of  the  year.  The  wind  oscillated  between  the 
southwest  and  west,  with  a  velocity  of  two  to  three  miles  an 
lionr ;  at  9  P.  M.  blowing  in  moderate  gusts  from  the  west. 

Mr.  Gill  recognized  a  specimen  presented  as  a  Caloptenus 
-mpretua. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  AND  OF  PRIOES  OF 

0OMMODITIS8  ; 

presenting  the  following  table,  condensed  from  the  **  London 
Economist,"  giving  the  wholesale  prices  in  gold  of  leading  com- 
modities in  London  and  Manchester  at  different  epochs  compared 
with  the  average  price  in  1845  to  1850,  just  prior  to  the  discovery 
and  full  working  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 

The  commodities  were  : — 

No.  1.  Coffee.  No.  17,  18.  Flax  &  Hemp.  No.  34.  Copper. 

2-6.  Sugar.  19-22.  Sheep's  Wool.  36,  36.  Iron. 

6-  Tea.  24.  Indigo.  37.  Lead. 

7.  Tobacco.  25-27.  Oils.  39.  Tin. 

9.  Wheat.  28,  29.  Timber.  42.  Cotton  Wool. 

10-13.  Batchers' Meat.  30.  Tallow.  (Pemarabucoonlj). 

15.  Cotton.  31.  Leather.  43.  Cotton  Yarn. 

16.  Silk,  raw.  44,  45.  Cotton  Cloth. 


BCUiXTar  or  the 


C^mpoFmum  SiaiemefU  of  WholetaU  Price*  in  Ltmdcm  mnd 
Mmmcmettar  for  a  seriez  of  years,  to  uni:  The  averaget  far 
the  SIX  '^ear%  1845-50,  and  selected  years  from  1851  to  Jan. 
l«t  1876,  from,  the  *' London  Eoonomiel,^  under  ike  head  of 
CoBOkereuI  Histoiy  and  Review,  March  11th,  1876,  page  37. 


15^1. 
1S&3. 
1^S7. 
1S58. 
1S65. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1S70. 
1871. 
1872. 
187a. 
187X 
1S74. 
1S74. 
1^75. 
1875. 
1876. 


6  j9u%^  mreragtt. 
1  Janiiirj. 
1  July. 
1  Jnlj. 
1  JtmuKfj. 
1  JaooAry. 
1  Jabumtj. 
1  Janumrj. 
1  Jaoaaiy. 
1  J&niury. 
1  Janoarj. 
1  JaDOJiry. 
1  Jaooary. 
1  Janaarj-. 
1  Julj. 
1  JaDoarj. 
1  Jalj. 
1  Januaiy. 
1  Jalj. 
1  JaDuary. 


TMai.  Inez  So. 

2300. 
2293. 

2361. 
2996. 
2612. 
3575. 
3567. 
3024. 
2682. 
2666. 
2682. 
2590. 
2835. 
2947. 
2914. 
2891. 
2779. 
2778. 
2G92. 
2711. 


100. 

104.2 

107.3 

136.2 

118.7 

162.5 

162.0 

137.5 

121.9 

121.2 

122.2 

117.7 

128.9 

134.0 

132.5 

131.4 

12G.3 

126.3 

122.4 

123.2 


The  table  shows  an  increase  in  185S  of  18  or  19  per  cent;  in 
1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  years  of  minimum  prices,  an  increase 
of  from  18  to  22  per  cent.;  in  1875,  another  year  of  minimam 
prices,  an  increase  of  22  to  23  per  cent,  above  the  average  prices 
in  1845-1850.  In  some  interveninjr  year*  there  were  remarkable 
fluctuations  upwards,  notably  in  1857,  18G5,  1866,  and  1873. 


Mr.  Elliott  argued  that  these  fluctuations  were  chiefly  changes 
in  the  values  of  commodities  due  to  excessive  speculative  activity, 
while  the  value  of  gold  continued  nearly  uniform,  as  indicated 
by  the  years  of  normal  or  minimum  prices.  He  claimed,  however, 
that  the  rise  from  1845-50  to  1858  was  due  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  gold,  and  consequent  diminution  of  its  valae. 

He  gave  also  a  comparison  of  the  relative  prices  of  gold  and 
sUver,  showing  a  relative  advance  of  the  latter  from  1845-50  to 
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1859  of  about  5  per  cent.,  a  return  to  the  same  value  in  1873,  and 
then  a  decline,  verj  largely  augmented  in  1875  and  1876,  and 
reaching  a  minimum  price  in  Julj,  1876,  of  about  79  per  cent., 
compared  with  the  relative  value  in  1845-50,  being  a  decline  of 
21  per  cent,  from  that  value.  From  that  point,  however,  it  has 
again  advanced,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  relative  value  of 
silver  to  gold  is  only  10^  per  cent,  below  that  of  1845-50. 

Mr.  Emil  Bessels  made  a  communication  on 

THE  LATE  ENGLISH  POLAR  EXPEDITION, 

showing  the  positions  reached,  the  temperatures,  limits  of  ice  and 
open  water  observed,  and  comparing  them  with  the  results  of  other 
expeditions.  He  demonstrated  that  the  meteorological  features 
exhibited  at  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Englishmen  were  anoma- 
lous, and  gave  some  results  of  investigations  unpublished  yet, 
being  on  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  with  the  lati- 
tude. He  dwelt  especially  on  the  tides,  stating  that  the  tidal 
wave  reaching  the  winter- quarters  of  the  "Alert"  and  "Discov- 
ery" is  not  the  Pacific  wave,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  Captain 
I^AKES,  but  one  of  different  origin. 

Mr.  Dall  stated  that,  if  the  assertion  of  Houghton,  who  had 
examined  the  tidal  records  of  the  English  exploring  vessels  at 
Point  Barrow,  was  correct,  the  tides  there  were  of  a  simple  semi- 
diurnal character  and  quite  different  from  those  of  Behring  Sea 
or  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  He  considered  it  probable 
that  the  Arctic  basin  to  the  westward  of  the  Parry  Archipelago 
has  a  tide  of  its  own,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  experienced  by  the  Arctic  explorers  to  the  eastward, 
and  which  Dr.  Bessels  had  very  clearly  shown  to  be  derived  from 
the  North  Atlantic  wave,  and  in  all  probability  propagated 
around  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  The  speaker  considered 
it  as  almost  certain  that  no  tidal  wave  was  propagated  northward 
through  the  shallow  strait  of  Behring ;  particularly  as  the  obser- 
vations at  St.  Paul  Island  and  in  Norton  Sound  indicated  that 
Behring  Sea  itself  has  a  peculiar  tide  which  is  distinct  from  that 
observed  to  the  southward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


114th  Mnrcre.  Dkemsb  %  18TC 

The  President  In  the  Chair. 
Fortj-two  members  and  Tisitors  present. 
The  election  of  Mr  David  Smith,  Engineer  U.  S.  Nmry,  and 


Mr.  Maacus  Baker,  of  the  F.  S.  Coast  Sorrej,  as  memben  of 
the  Society,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Garrick  Maixert  read  a  pa{>er  on 

A  CALE!n>AR  OF  THX  DAKOTA  ITTDIAHB. 


(A  pkatolUka^apk   of  the  Chart  exkHnted^  widk   a  detaiUd  deatripiimi  mad 
translation,  is  to  ht  publisied  in  tie  BmUetin  of  tks  U.  S,  Gtmiofical 
GeograpAieal  Sisrvey  of  tko  TerrUorieSj  toI.  iii.  No.  1,  in  ptws.) 


(abstkact.) 

Painted  narratires  of  tribal  and  personal  erents,  delineated  by 
representations  of  men  and  animals  and  other  fignrcs,  on  hides 
or  bark,  are  common  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  North 
America.  The  Eastern  Algonqnins  also  osed  "  wampum,''  aa 
arrangement  of  stringed  beads  fashioned  from  shells  of  different 
colors,  to  note  battles,  treaties,  and  other  occurrences  of  moment, 
their  devices  being  generally  mnemonic  onlv,  and  seldom  sym- 
bolic. The  Pueblos  figured  their  histories  on  tablets  of  wood  ; 
and  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  have  left  elaborate  records  in  pic- 
tare  writing.  It  is,  however,  submitted  that  in  the  similar  pro- 
ductions of  all  of  these  peoples,  before  discovered,  the  obvious 
intent  was  either  historical  or  biographical,  that  is,  to  chronicle 
events  as  such,  and  there  was  no  apparent  design  to  symbolize 
occurrences  selected  without  reference  to  their  intrinsic  impor- 
tance or  connection  with  each  other,  but  merely  because  they  oc- 
curred within  successive  intervals  of  time,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  an  orderly  form,  specially  convenient  for  use  as  a  calendar  and 
valuable  for  no  other  purpose.  The  chart  now  exhibited  appears 
to  be  an  attempt,  before  unsuspected,  on  the  part  of  the  North- 
western Indians,  to  form  for  themselves  a  system  of  chronology 

The  copy  brought  by  the  writer  from  the  Sioux  country  in 
November,  1876,  is  in  two  colors,  black  and  red,  the  symbols 
covering  a  yard  square  of  cloth,  and  purports  to  be  a  fac-simile 
of  the  original,  which  was  drawn  by  and  is  believed  to  be  still 
in  the  possession  of  Lone  Dog,  an  aged  Indian  belonging  to 
the  Yanktonai  tribe  of  the  Dakotas,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1876, 
was  near  Fort  Peck,  Montana  Territory,  and  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  region  was  not  directly  accessible.  The  authenticity 
of  the  document  was  verified  by  separate  examination  through 
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different  interpreters  of  the  most  intelligent  Indians  at  Fort 
Rice,  Dakota  Territory,  and  other  posts  and  agencies,  eliciting  a 
nearly  complete  explanation  of  the  symbols,  and  the  following 
accoant : — Lone  Dog  has  been,  ever  since  his  youth,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  deciding  upon  some  event  or  circumstance 
which  should  distinguish  each  year  as  it  passed,  and  when  such 
decision  was  made,  he  marked  what  was  considered  by  him  its 
appropriate  symbol,  upon  a  buffalo  robe  kept  by  himself  for  the 
purpose,  then  calling  together  a  number  of  the  Dakotas,  without 
regard  to  tribes,  explained  to  them  the  symbol,  and  what  it  repre- 
sented. This  was  done  annually  and  formally,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  robe  was  also  at  other  convenient  times  exhibited 
to  other  Indians,  who  were  thus  taught  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  signs  as  designating  the  years.  The  copy  actually  discovered 
was  obtained  from  Basil  Clement,  a  half-breed  interpreter,  living 
in  1876  at  Little  Bend  near  Fort  Sully,  D.  T.,  and,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  a  duplicate  of  a  copy,  taken  in  1870  or  1871  from  Lone 
Dog's  tribe,  of  its  condition  at  that  time.  This  copy  the  writer 
was  informed  was  in  the  possession  of  Blue  Thunder,  a  member 
of  the  Blackfoot  tribe  of  the  Dakotas,  who  was  in  October,  1876, 
at  Standing  Rock  agency,  D.  T. 

The  symbols  on  the  chart  are  seventy-one  in  number,  and 
designate  the  seventy-one  years,  commencing  with  the  winter  of 
A.  D.  1799-1800.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  Lone  Dog 
had  a  predecessor  in  his  work  from  whom  he  received  the  earlier 
symbols,  or  whether  the  essay  at  chronological  tables  being  first 
started  when  he  reached  manhood,  he  gathered  the  traditions  from 
his  elders,  and  himself  distinguished  by  signs  a  nu^mber  of  years 
then  past. 

A  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  intercourse  with  missionaries 
and  other  whites  first  gave  the  Dakotas  some  idea  of  dates,  and 
awakened  in  them  a  sense  of  want  in  that  direction.  The  fact 
that  the  calendar  begins  with  a  time  nearly  identical  with  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century  by  our  computation,  may  be 
due  to  such  influence,  or  may  be  a  mere  coincidence.  If  mis- 
sionaries or  traders  started  any  plan  of  chronology,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  did  not  suggest  one  similar  to  that  common  among 
themselves,  that  is,  by  counting  in  numbers  backward  and  for- 
ward from  an  era.  The  chart,  however,  shows  nothing  of  this 
nature.  The  earliest  symbol  merely  represents  the  killing  of  a 
small  number  of  Dakotas  by  their  enemies,  an  event  of  frequent 
recurrence,  and  neither  so  momentous  nor  interesting  as  many 
others  of  the  seventy-one  recorded,  more  than  one  of  which, 
indeed,  might  well  have  been  selected  as  a  notable  fixed  point, 
before  and  after  which  simple  arithmetical  notation  could  have 
been  used  to  mark  the  years.  The  plan  actually  adopted,  to 
individualize  each  year  by  a  specific  recorded  symbol  or  year- 
totem,  according  to  the  decision  of  a  single  designated  officer  and 
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hiB  snccvssoiSs  wherebj  confusion  was  preTented,  was  both 
ORginiaL  and  ingrenioos,  showiug  more  of  scientifie  method  than 
h&n  often  been  attribated  to  the  nomadic  tribes.  This  is  also 
troie  of  the  practical  arrangement,  by  which  the  distinctly  sepa- 
rate ehanicters  follow  from  right  to  left  in  an  oatward  spiral, 
starting  from  a  central  point,  allowing  every  date  to  be  deter- 
mined bT  coanting  bad^ward  or  forward  from  any  other  that 
might  be  known,  yet  wholly  dispensing  with  the  nse  of  numbers 
to  note  the  years.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this  device,  so  different 
from  that  used  by  the  whites,  should  have  been  prompted  bj 
them. 

A  number  of  the  designs  on  the  chart  are  purely  arbitrary, 
but  the  greater  part  are  graphic  illustrations,  which,  indeed,  are 
U;>ed  whenever  the  nature  of  the  event  allowed.  The  appearance 
of  the  smallpox  (in  1801),  represented  by  a  man  figure  covered 
with  red  blol<4ies ;  the  first  capture  of  wild  horses  (in  1812),  by 
a  lasso  ;  the  great  meteoric  shower  of  Nov.  12,  1833,  and  several 
other  symbols,  are  so  suggestive  as  not  to  require  any  assistance 
in  their  interpretation.  In  the  method  of  selecting  occurrences 
it  is  clear  that  the  criterion  was  not  their  own  importance,  bat 
their  character  for  incident  or  particularity  in  connection  also 
with  notoriety.  A  good  example  is  in  the  signs  for  1806  and 
ISOS.  In  the  first,  an  Arickaree  is  killed  by  a  Sioux  as  he  is  in 
the  act  of  shootins:  nn  eagle,  and  in  the  latter  the  Sioux  who 
killed  him  is  himself  killed  by  the  Arickarees.  War  then  raginj^ 
between  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux,  and  several  tribes,  doubtless 
luanv  on  lK)th  sides  were  killed  in  each  of  these  rears ;  but  there 
was  sv»iiie  incident  and  probably  much  prossip  about  the  Ree,  who 
was  shot,  just  when  in  fancied  security  he  was  bringinjr  down 
an  eagle,  and  whose  death  was  aven?ed  by  his  brethren  the 
seond  vear  afterwards:  hence  the  selection  of  these  trivial  occur- 
rences  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  have  graphi- 
cally distintruished  by  separate  signs  the  many  battles,  treaties, 
stiinipedinirs  of  horses,  eventful  hunts,  etc.,  so  most  of  them 
were  oraitied,  and  other  commonly  known  incidents,  of  greater 
individuality,  and  better  adapted  for  portrayal,  were  often  taken 
for  the  calendar,  though  they  were  of  absolutely  no  national 
or  tribal  consequence.  A  notable  feature  of  the  chart  is  the 
elTori  of  the  author  to  make  each  symbol,  emblem,  or  character 
distinguishable  from  all  the  others;  and  he  is  unsuccessful  in  but 
two  instances,  while  even  in  those  the  error  appears  due  to  the 
copyist.  This  feature  is  not  observed  in  the  pictured  histories 
or  l)iographies  found,  in  which  repetitions  both  of  figures  and 
subjects  are  frequent. 


Mr.  HiLQ.4RD  remarked  on  the  custom,  even  in  the  most  highly 
civilized  nations,  of  fixiug  dates  by  special  or  notable  events. 
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Mr.  Powell  referred  to  historical  charts  among  the  Pueblos, 
the  interpretations  of  some  portions  having  been  confirmed  by 
Spanish  annals.  Pictorial  writings  have  been  discovered  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America;  and  Schoolcraft  has  published  such 
writings,  found  among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Mr. 
Powell  spoke  of  the  mythological  character  of  all  these  writings, 
and  thQ  absence  of  anything  mythological,  except  in  one  instance 
in  the  drawings  exhibited  by  Mr.  MallerY.  From  his  observa- 
tions of  Indian  custom  he  did  not  understand  how  there  could 
be  80  many  symbols  for  names  of  individuals,  nor  the  picturing 
of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1869  as  it  actually  appears, 
instead  of  the  usual  mythological  representation  of  a  monster 
devouring  the  sun. 

Mr.  Abbe  remarked  that  he  must  differ  from  Mr.  Powell's 
opinion  that  it  is  improbable  that  any  Indians  would  depict  the 
•olar  eclipse  of  1869  by  any  other  than  a  mythological  symbol. 
He  himself  had  in  August  of  that  year  led  a  party  of  seven  young 
men  to  Fort  Dakota,  or  Sioux  Falls  City,  in  order  to  observe 
that  eclipse,  which  purpose  was  successfully  accomplished. 

During  their  week's  stay  at  that  place  they  had  explained  the 
eclipse  to  numerous  Sioux,  and  probably  an  hundred  of  those 
Indians  had  occasion  to  realize  that  white  men  knew  of  the  ap- 
proaching event,  and  that  to  them  the  phenomenon  was  no  mys- 
tery. On  the  day  itself  a  party  of  six  or  seven  warriors  lingered 
about  the  camp  until  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  became  evident 
to  the  naked  eye,  when,  all  their  doubts  being  dispelled,  they 
departed  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  "Ugh!  bad  medicine." 

The  eclipse,  as  seen  in  that  high  latitude  and  elevated  region, 
where  the  Dakotas  roam,  was  impressive  and  beautifal  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  stars,  which  were  thus  made  visible  in  the 
daytime,  have  been  deemed  by  the  Indian  chronologist  worthy 
of  marking  the  year  1869. 

Mr.  Abbe  further  remarked  that  the  whole  of  this  Dakota 
record  seemed  to  him  to  be  eminently  practical  and  truthful,  and 
free  from  fancy  or  mythology ;  as  we  might,  indeed,  expect  it  to 
be  when  we  consider  that  the  compiler  was  one  of  the  original 
geniuses  of  his  race,  an  innovator  upon  the  ordinary  customs  of 
the  Indians,  although  he  may  have  heard  of  similar  representa- 
tions among  the  Aztecs  or  the  whites.     The  meteoric  shower  in 
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1833,  the  comet  or  meCeor  in  1831,  the  horiesiioes,  lamoes,  di»> 
esses,  ete:,  sre  here  sB  trnthfullj  presented  in  sn  sdmirsbie  ms^ 
ter-of-fsct  spirit 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  onr  western  explorers  viD  spue 
no  pains  to  see  and  examine  the  original  chart,  and  learn  firon 
its  possessor  all  thej  can  respecting  its  origin  and  design. 

Mr.  Parksb  gare  instances  of  coincidences  of  words,  ideas^ 
and  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  Indians,  re- 
marking that  the  inrestigation  of  sach  coincidences  might  lead 
to  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Gnx  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  whj  the  chart  exhibited 
should  begin  with  the  year  1800. 

Farther  remarks  were  made  bj  Mr.  Gilbkbt  and  Mr.  Dall 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall  made  a  communication  on 

THX  AFPXABA2(CS  OF  SATURN'S  RINOB. 
(abstK  ACT.) 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Hall  gare  some  account  of  the  difficnltj 

of  correctly  delineating  the  shadows  and  phenomena  attending 
the  appearance  of  the  rings  of  Satam.  He  has  observed  the 
satellites  of  this  planet  with  the  26-inch  refractor  of  the  Naval 
Observatorj  daring  the  summers  of  1875  and  1876;  and  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  rings  since  Septem- 
ber, 1875.  He  stated  that  he  has  never  seen  the  notch  in  the 
outline  of  the  shadow  of  the  ball  on  the  rinp^s,  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  picture  of  this  planet  made  bj  Mr.  Trouvelot  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December,  1874.  This  outline  has  always 
appeared  as  having  a  regular  and  continuous  curvature.  Neither 
has  he  ever  seen  the  jagged  appearance  in  the  division  of  the 
rings  near  the  ansas. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  following  phenomena : — 

(1)  Although  the  principal  division  of  the  rings  has  been  easily 
visible  until  the  present  time,  no  other  divisions  have  been  seen. 
Slight  markings  have  been  noticed  in  the  rings,  which  may  be 
caused  by  other  divisions. 

(2)  The  dusky  ring  has  been  remarkably  bright  during  the 
summer  of  1876. 

(3)  The  convexity  of  the  outline  of  the  shadow  has  always  been 
seen  turned  toward  the  ball  of  the  planet,  and  not  away  from  it, 
as  it  is  usually  drawn.  Thinking  this  to  be  an  illusion,  Mr.  Hall 
has  tried  various  ways  of  dispelling  it,  but  has  never  succeeded. 
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Remarks  on  this  paper  were  made  bj  Mr.  Hilqard  and  Mr. 

HOLDSN. 


115th  Msstinq.  December  16,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Thirtj-seven  members  pad  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Abiather  White  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  was  announced. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute,  Balti- 
more, made  a  communication  on 

some  recent  investigations  on  the  theory  of  invariants, 

g;iTing  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  that  special  field  of 
research,  and  of  the  advances  he  himself  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Toner  read  a  paper  on 

THE  BURNINQ  OF  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  HALLS, 

▼ith  reflections  on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  great  mortality  oc- 
casionally attending  such  fires,  and  suggestions  for  improved 
security  to  life ;  with  a  chronological  list  of  theatres  and  other 
public  edifices  burned. 

{J^is  paper  has  been  printed  as  a  12ino.  pamphlet,  Washington^  D.  C,  1876.) 

Mr.  E.  S.  HoLDEN  presented  a  paper 

ON  REFERENCE   CATALOGUES   OF   ASTRONOMICAL  PAPERS  AND 

MEMOIRS. 

(AB8TKA0T.) 

I  have  received  from  my  friend  E.  B.  Knobel,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S., 
of  London,  an  advance  copy  of  his  Reference  Catalogue  of  As- 
tronomical Papers  and  Researches,  reprinted  from  the  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  Nov.  1876,  pp. 
365  et  seq.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Astronomers 
and  others  of  the  Society  to  this  paper  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance, but  specially  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  its  accuracy, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  test ;  as  well  as  to  say  a  few  words  oq 
Astronomical  Bibliography  in  general. 
17 
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The  8al]ject  of  Scientific  Bibliographj  in  general,  has  receired 
much  attention,  and  we  ha^e  now  at  our  command  mauv  works, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  importance. 

In  Astronomy  I  mention  the  more  important  in  order  of  pub- 
licaiion,  omitting  of  course  in  such  an  enumeration  indices  to 
periodical  literature  which  are  published  as  supplements  to  the 
periodicals  in  question,  even  when  thej  are  so  Taluable  as  the 
indices  to  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  the  Coast  Surrey  Re- 
ports, etc. 

WBiDLsa,  J.  F.:  Bibliograpkia  Aslronamica^  etc.     IT65.     8to. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  De  l'Isle  and  is 
dedicated  to  him,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  Bibliography  of 
Lalande.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  method  of  arrangement 
adopted. 

ScHEiBEL,  J.  E.:  Astronomische  Bibliographie.  1st  part  IT84, 
2d  part  1786,  3d  part  with  Appendices  to  parts  1  and  2,  1789- 
1798,     8vo. 

I  have  not  seen  this  work,  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress at  presoui,  l>ut  from  the  Introduction  to  Lalande's  Biblio- 
graphy I  learn  that  it  had  800  pages  and  extended  only  to  1650, 
and  that  the  notes  accompanying  each  entry  were  very  full.  It 
must  be  quite  complete  to  1650,  for  in  the  year  1591,  in  which 
IvAL ANDE  has  three  entries,  Scheibel  has  twenty.  I  infer  it  is 
ariuii^'-'ii  cbrouolugically. 

Lalandi:.  J.  dk:    Bibliographie  Astronomique,  etc.     1803.     4to. 

This  work,  in  which  the  bibliofrraphical  part  occupies  above 
COO  (juarto  pap:cs,  is  founded  on  Weidler's  book,  already  men- 
liniied.  The  titles  are  arranged  chronologically  throughout,  no 
dis'ision  into  subjects  hc'ni^  attempted,  except  in  the  index,  which 
is  arranged  hy  subjects,  and  which  could  be  improved.  In  very 
many  cases  liALANDE  has  added  to  the  title  an  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Periodicals,  as  the  Philosophical  Trajis- 
acfi't.'is,  for  example,  have  the  separate  volumes  indexed  under 
I'ac  viar  in  which  they  were  published. 

llKi  ss.  J.    I).  :    Rt>jH'r(<>riurn    Commentationum,  etc.      Vol.   V. 

A.strofiotuia.      1^^04.      4to. 

IIevss  confined  his  work  to  the  indexing  of  the  Transactions 
of  Societies,  but  these  are  cataloirued  from  their  commencement 
to  alio'it  1S04  (for  Astronomy),  so  that  with  the  Royal  Society's 
Catah)gue,  all  Transactions  are  indexed  up  to  1863.  In  Reuss, 
however,  the  arrangement  is  chronological  under  various  topics, 
and  not  by  authors;  and  some  subjects,  as  Nebulae  for  example, 
are  not  given. 
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TouNG,  Thos.  :  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Kaiural  Philosophy, 
etc.  2  vols.  1807.  4to.;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  87  to  520,  consists  of  a 
"  Systematic  Catalogae  of  Works  relating  to  Natural  Philoso- 
phy [Astronomy],  etc." 

The  comments  by  the  distinguished  author  of  this  Bibliography 
will  always  render  this  work  classic.  In  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  astronomy  the  catalogue  of  53  pages  is  almost  com- 
plete to  1800.  A  most  complete  index  renders  it  easy  of 
consultation. 

SoHNOKE,  L.  A.:  Bihliotheca  mathematica:  Verzeichniss  der 
Bucher  uber  ,  .  .  Astronomie  welche  in  Deutschland  und 
dem  Auslande  vom  Jahre  1830  bis  1854  erschienen  sind, 
1854.     870. 

This  work  is  principally  concerned  with  mathematics,  but  it 
includes  a  section  on  Astronomy  and  Geodesy.  The  order  of 
arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  authors;  books  and  separately 
published  memoirs  are  registered  under  authors'  names.  An 
alphabetical  index  of  subjects  is  added,  each  subject  containing 
authors'  names  and  references  to  the  main  body  of  the  work. 

SoHUMACHEii,  H.  C. :  Catalogue  des  Livres  composant  la  hihlio- 
th^ue  defeu  H.  G.  Schumacher,  Part  I.  [Mathematics,  As- 
tronomy, etc.]     1855.     8vo.,  pp.  147. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  the  best  astronomical  library  ever  pos- 
sessed by  a  private  individual,  and  is  of  value  in  many  cases. 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  similar  catalogues  of  the 
libraries  of  astronomers,  prepared  by  the  various  booksellers,  as 
those  of  the  libraries  of  Argelai^der,  Olufsen,  etc.,  and  also 
the  periodical  subject  catalogues  of  Friedlander,  Asher  &  Co., 
Kohler  and  others.     These  are  often  quite  full. 

Otto  v.  Struve:   Catalogus  Librorum  in  Bibliotheca  Speculm 

Pulcovensis.     8vo.     1858. 

This  consists  of  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  all  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  unrivalled  astronomical  library  of  the  Pulkova  Ob- 
servatory up  to  1858.     It  comprises — 

1st.  4113  titles  of  works;  7625  volumes. 

2d.   143  celestial  maps,  charts,  etc. 

3d.  14,634  smaller  works,  or  (Ugsertations. 
In  this  work  the  memoirs  are  arranged  by  subjects  and  chro- 
nologically in  each  subject,  without  notes.  It  was  edited  by 
Otto  Struve  with  great  care,  and  practically  completes  the  bib- 
liography of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Geodesy,  and  allied  sci- 
ences to  the  date  of  publication,  and  will  long  remain  an  acknow- 
ledpred  classic  on  its  subject.  It  is  continued  in  MS.  at  the 
Pulkova  Observatory,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  supplement  shortly. 
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RoTAi.  SodSTT  or  honvon:    Calalo'pie  of  Sdentifie  PaperM 
(1800-1863).     6  Tois.  4to.     I?i67-1872. 

This  eataiogue,  which  originated  in  a  commiiiiicatioii  of  Prof. 
H£xaT  to  the  Britisli  Assoclaiion  in  1855,  is  intended  to  serve 
as  an  Index  to  the  Titles  and  Dates  of  Scientific  Papers  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  Societies,  Journals,  and  other  Periodical 
works  which  hare  been  pablished  from  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
seal  century  to  the  end  of  1BC3.  No  separate  publications,  as 
books,  are  included.  It  is  unnecessarj  to  say  that  it  is  practicallj 
inuispeiii^abie  to  anj  course  of  reading.     It  is  to  be  continued. 

Da&boux  and  Houel:   Bulletin  des  Sciences  MathematiqueM  ei 

A6tronomiqu€S.     Periodical.     8vo. 

This  contains  the  full  titles  of  books  and  memoirs  on  mathe* 
matics  and  astronomj,  and  in  manj  cases  most  complete  abstracts 
of  them.     It  is  published  serially  and  still  continues. 

PoGGENDoaF :  Biographisch-LHerarisches  Handworterbuch  zur 
Gfadiichie  der  exaclen  WMenschaJlen,  etc,  2  toIs.  Svo. 
1863. 

This  work  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  and  is  intended 
to  c<>7er  all  the  important  publications  of  each  author,  whether 
published  separately  or  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  intended  to  cover  the  publications  of  the  ancients  as 
well  as  of  the  moderns.  It  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  extension 
of  the  R'^ya!  S'>cietj's  Catalogue,  and  as  an  independent  test 
upon  ;t.  If  but  one  work  of  astronomical  bibliography  c^n  be 
ownoi,  ibis  is  undoubtedly  the  ooe  of  most  general  value. 

Wolf,  K.  :    Sonnenjlecken — Lileratur,  etc. 

In  '.he  A-4ronointsche  Mltlheilunqen  of  Wolf  a  regular  record 
of  tiic  literature  of  sun-spots  is  kept  up,  and  when  this  is  event- 
ually brought  together,  a  very  little  labor  will  make  it  complete. 

Wolf's   Handbuch  der   Mathematik,    Astronomie,   etc.,    2   vols. 
Svo..  1S72,  contains  also  a  great  number  of  references  arranged 

by  subjects. 

Cahl,   Pu.:   Die  Principien    der  Astronomische  Instrumenten 

Kunde.      8vo.      1863. 

As  an  Appendix  to  his  Principien,  p.  161,  Carl  prives  an 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  memoirs,  etc.  upon  micrometers  and 
micrometer  screws,  of  high  importance.  This  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically  by  authors. 

Carl:  Eepertorium  der  Cometen — Astronomie.    Svo.   Munich, 

1S64.     pp.  377. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  every  comet  up  to  1864,  and 
besides  giving  the  various  systems  of  elements,  etc.,  which  have 
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been  deduced,  refers  to  all  places  in  periodical  and  other  litera- 
ture where  the  particular  comets  are  treated  of,  or  where  observa- 
tions are  given,  and  is  a  monument  of  industry  and  exactness. 

Wbller:   Coinelen-LilercUur ;  in  the  Anzeiger  fiir  Kiinde  der 
Deutschen  Vorzeit,  1857,  No.  10,  p.  321;  No.  11,  p.  359. 

This  work,  which  I  have  never  seen,  refers  to  the  comets  of 
1556,  1570,  and  1577. 

St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  :  Tableau  general  m^- 
thodique  et  alphahetique  des  Matidres  contenues  dans  les  Pub- 
lications  de  VAcademie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Peter S' 
bourg  depuis  sa  fondation  V*  partie,  Langues  itrang^es. 
8vo.     1874. 

The  subject  "  Astronomy"  is  quite  full  in  this  list,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  it  is  arranged  alpbabeticallj  by  authors. 

Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences:    Bibliographic  Acadimique. 

1875.     8vo. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  bibliography  and  biography.  Each 
member  of  the  Academy  is  mentioned  separately  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  given,  and  folio  wing  .this  is  a  list  of  his  papers; 
first,  those  published  in  the  volumes  of  the  Academy ;  and  sec- 
ond, those  published  elsewhere.  The  first  list  is  complete ;  the 
second  quite  full.     It  includes  a  number  of  astronomical  papers. 

Engblmann,  R.*:  Literaiur  der  Astronomische  Nachrichten^  etc. 

In  his  recent  edition  of  the  selected  works  of  Bessel,  Dr. 
Engelmann  has  collected,  after  each  separate  subject,  a  list  of 
all  the  publications  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten  up  to  the  present  date,  the  whole 
constituting  a  topical  indox  of  high  value.  There  are  now 
three  volumes  4to.  of  Indices  to  the  Astronomische  Nachricten, 
very  full,  arranged  both  by  authors  and  subjects. 

The  volume  and  page  of  Engelmann's  Bessel's  Abhand- 
luDgen,  where  these  lists  are  printed,  are  given  below. 

SabJ«et. 
Comets. 

Satnrn  and  Saturn's  satellites. 
Refraction. 

Aberration,  Natation,  and  Precession. 
Parallax  of  Stars. 

Fandatnetital  Stars ;  Star  Catalogaes  and  Star  Charts. 
*  Mathematics. 
Propnr  Motion,  variable  proper  motion,   Doable   Stars, 

*Siriu$*  companion,  etc. 
Geodesy;  Lont^itnde^;  measarementof  an  arc  of  meridian. 
Pendnlams,  etc.;  Units  of  mass,  etc.;  Terrestrial  Refrac- 
tion, etc. 
III.  489.         Miscellaneous. 

*  [I  may  say  here  that  the  bibliography  of  mathematics  in  general  Ib 
▼erjfall,  bat  its  consideration  is  beyond  my  present  purpose.] 
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Knobel,  E.  B.  :   Reference  Catalogue  of  Astronomical  Papert 

and  Beaearches,     8vo.     1876. 
(Exhibited  to  the  Sooietj.) 

Mr.  Knobel  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  an  index-catalogue  to  scientific  papers,  books,  etc.  on  certain 
subjects  of  stellar  astronomy  which  was  intended  to  be  exhaustive 
of  their  literature.  The  subjects  chosen  were:  1,  Double  Stars, 
and  the  theory  of  Binaries;  2,  Variable  Stars;  3,  Red  Stars; 
4,  Nebulas  and  Clusters;  5,  Proper  motions  of  Stars;  6,  Parallax 
of  Stars ;  7,  Stellar  Spectra. 

The  libraries  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  others,  were  completely  indexed  as  to  these  topics, 
and  that  of  the  British  Museum  was  constantly  consulted.  Under 
each  head  the  titles  of  periodicals  and  names  of  authors  are  given 
alphabetically  and  in  the  briefest  way;  references  are  made  to  the 
volume  and  page.  The  titles  of  books  and  of  the  most  important 
memoirs  are  given  in  full,  while  the  minor  papers  are  referred  to 
only  by  volume  and  page. 

Brevity  has  been  stadied  in  every  way.  In  the  references  to 
the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  only  the  number  is  given,  omit* 
ting  the  column,  etc.  etc..  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society's 
Monthly  Notices  are  in  the  subject  of  '*  Double  Stars,"  where 
every  volume  contains  many  references,  only  referred  to  generally. 
In  other  subjects  where  the  references  are  more  scattered,  these 
are  referred  to  by  title  and  page. 

Double  StarSf  etc.  occupies  6  pages  nearly. 

Variable  Stars  "        4 

Bed  Stars  "         1 

Nebulae  and  Clusters    "         4^  " 

Proper  motions  "         3 J  " 

Stellar  Parallax,  etc.    "         4  " 

Star-spectra  "         2  " 

In  Double  Stars  I  find  more  than  TOO  single  references,  and  the 
other  subjects  are  equally  full.  It  is  original  work,  the  Royal 
Society's  Catalogue  being  used  for  verification  only.  It  is  brought 
up  to  1876,  and  contains  above  3000  titles.  I  have  examined 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Knobel's  Catalogue  which  relates  to  Nebnlm 
and  Clusters  line  by  line,  almost  entry  by  entry,  by  means  of  a 
catalogue  of  works  on  the  same  subject  which  I  have  myself  made, 
and  I  have  not  found  in  the  whole  list  more  than  one  or  two  erro> 
neous  references,  and  these  were  not  such  as  would  interfere  with 
the  finding  of  the  paper  sought  for.  Only  one  important  paper 
is  omitted,  viz.,  D'Arrest's  Siderum  Nebulosorum  observ€Uione8 
Havnienses.  It  has  an  original  value  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  was  formed  by  looking  through  the  works  consulted 
and  extracting  what  was  required,  and  not  by  extracting  refer- 
ences to  them  from  known  indexes,  such  as  the  Royal  Society 
Catalogue,  and  therefore  it  may  appropriately  be  used  as  a  check 
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on  all  other  work  of  the  same  kind.  Only  those  who  have  done 
this  nature  of  work  know  how  easily  errors  may  slip  in  and  how 
omissions  maj  occur,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  list  shows  that 

extraordinary  care  has  been  taken  in  its  compilation.     I  have 

found  but  one  misprint  in  it,  viz.,  Gomptes  Bendus,  vol.  28,  p. 

537,  should  be  p.  573.     The  name  of  Bode  has  been  omitted  by 

the  printer. 

HoLDEN,  E.  S.:   Catalogue  of  papers  and  memoirs  relating  to 

Nehulx  and  Clusters.     MS. 

(Exhibited  to  the  Society.) 

The  necessity  of  supplementing  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Papers,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  arranged 
solely  by  authors,  and  only  contains  papers  published  in  periodi- 
cals since  1800,  and  which  excludes  books  separately  published, 
was  impressed  upon  me  some  two  years  ago  when  I  was  endea- 
voring to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
a  single  subject — that  of  Nebulae  and  Clusters.     I  have,  as  occa- 
sion served,   prepared  such   an  index  catalogue  of  all  papers, 
memoirs,  and  books  on  these  topics,  and  have  arranged  the  refer- 
ences according  to  authors,  alphabetically,  giving  for  each  refer- 
ence volume  and  page.     Where  the  title  of  a  book  or  paper 
explains  the  subject  of  it,  such  title  is,  in  general,  alone  given. 
Where  a  paper  is  quite  important  its  title  is  given,  and  if  neces- 
sary, a  note,  more  or  less  brief,  expressive  of  its  contents.     The 
works  of  the  elder  Hersciiel  on  these  subjects  1  have  analyzed 
at  considerable  length,  in  order  partly  to  supply  the  great  want 
for  an   edition   of  his   collected   works.     For  papers  of  minor 
interest    a   reference   to   the   periodical,    volume    and   page   is 
alone  priv^n  (no  title),  and  a  note  of  its  purport.     In  addition  to 
this,  and  following  Mr.  Knobel,  I  have  given  a  very  condensed 
reference  to  the  papers  in  each  periodical  consulted.     In  this  way 
a  person  consulting  the  catalogue  will  find  all  the  works  of  any 
author  upon  the  general  subject,  with  brief  notes  of  the  contents 
of  each  paper ;  or  again,  any  person  desiring  to  refer  to  the  va^ 
rious  papers  on  this  subject  contained  in  any  serial  publication, 
as  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  example,  will  find  refer- 
ences which  will  save  him  much  time.     The  index  is  practically 
complete  to  the  present  date,  and  contains  perhaps  1000  refer- 
ences.    It  contains  also  a  complete  list  of  all  published  (and 
many  unpublished)  drawings  of  nebulae  and  clusters.     It  is  evi- 
dently   of  special   value  only,  but   knowing  the   labor  it   has 
already  saved  to  me,  I  cannot  doubt  that  similar  works  in  other 
specialties  in  Astronomy,  like  Mr.  Knobel's  for  example,  will 
he  of  much  use. 

Mr.  E.  S.  HoLDEN  also  made  a  communication  on 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BALL  OF  SATURN  PROJECTED  ON  THE  BIII€W» 

describing  experiments  made  with  an  accurate  drawing  of  Satam 
and  its  rings.  The  line  of  the  projection  of  the  shadow  appeared 
convex  towards  the  planet,  straight  or  concave  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  observer  from  the  drawing.  Five  persons  made 
Accordant  drawings  of  the  appearance,  independently  of  each 
other. 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall  made  remarks  on 

A  BRIGHT  SPOT  WHICH  HAD  RECENTLY  BECOME  VISIBLE  ON  THE 

'  BALL  OF  SATURN. 

(abstract.) 

Mr.  Hall  stated  that  while  observing  one  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  on  Dec.  7th,  he  noticed  a  round  and  well-defined  spot  on 
the  ball  of  the  planet.  The  spot  was  2"  or  3"  in  diameter,  and 
was  of  a  brilliant  white  color.  It  was  situated  a  little  north  of 
the  rings,  and  in  the  direction  of  declination  was  near  the  middle 
of  the  disk.  The  spot  came  to  the  centre  of  the  disk  in  the 
equator  of  rotation  at  6**  18"  Washington  m.  t.  The  next  day 
letters  were  sent  to  the  astronomers  of  the  country,  and  although 
cloudy  at  Washington,  the  spot  was  observed  on  Dec.  10th  by 
Professor  Maria  Mitchell  at  Vassar  College  observatory;  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Boss  at  Dudley  observatory  ;  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Edoecomb 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  by  the  Messrs.  Clakk  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  spot  was  again  observed  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Eastman  at  Washington  on  Dec.  13th,  and  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Clark. 
at  Cambridgeport;  and  again  by  Mr.  Hall  at  Washington  on 
Dec.  16th. 

From  the  observations  thns  far  made  it  appears  that  the  time 
of  Saturn's  rotation,  assuming  that  the  spot  has  no  proper  mo- 
tion, is  10»»  IS'-.O 
This  time,  as  given  in  the  modern  text-books,  is 

10^  29™  ir/'.8 
and  is  said  to  be  Sir  W.  Herschers  last  and  corrected  determina- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  time  of  rotation  published  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1794  is 

10**  16»0*.44 


IIGth  Meeting.  January  13,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-nine  members  and  visitors  present. 
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Mr.  G.  K.  GiLBEBT  made  a  communication  on 

LAKE  BONNEVILLE, 

the  great  fossil  lake  of  Utah.  He  described  an  ancient  outlet 
of  the  lake  at  Red  Rock  Pass  near  the  town  of  Oxford,  Idaho, 
by  which  it-s  waters  were  discharged  into  Snake  River.  Dur- 
ing and  since  the  desiccation  of  the  lake,  the  land  which  it 
eoyered  has  been  tilted  to  the  northward,  in  common  with  the 
region  of  the  Itfiurentian  lakes  and  the  eastern  and  western  sea- 
boards. He  further  described  a  small  movement  along  the  line 
of  the  great  fault  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
by  which  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  above  the  adjacent  valley 
has  been  increased  at  a  date  far  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
uncient  lake.  (A  full  account  of  his  observations  will  appear  in 
ihe  publications  of  the  U,  S.  Geographical  and  Geological  Sur^ 
vey  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  Region,  in  charge  of  Prof  J.  W. 
Powell.) 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Antisell  on  the  channel  described 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  as  affording  temporary  drainage ;  and  by  Mr. 
Alyobd  on  the  appropriateness  of  giving  to  this  basin  the  name 
of  Bonneville,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  scientific  exploration 
of  this  region.  Great  Salt  Lake  for  many  years  appeared  on 
the  maps  as  Lake  Bonneville. 

Mr.  Alexander  G.  Bell,  of  Boston,  made  a  communication  on 

THE  TELEPHONE, 

which  he  had  invented,  exhibiting  and  describing  its  construction 
and  explaining  the  principles  on  which  it  is  operated.  The  sound 
of  the  human  voice  received  on  a  small  plate  of  thin  Russian 
sheet-iron  was  conveyed  by  a  telegraphic  wire  to  a  similar  ap- 
paratus in  another  room  and  repeated  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
similar  iron  plate.  He  stated  that  he  made  use  of  an  undulatory, 
instead  ol  an  intermittent  current,  that  no  battery  was  necessary, 
but  that  the  variations  of  intensity  were  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  soft  iron  plate,  varying  its  distance  from  the  poles 
ot  an  electro-magnetic  helix  just  behind  it.  He  stated  that  the 
experiment  had  been  successfully  conducted,  where  the  operator 
and  hearer  were  153  miles  apart 
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He  referred  also  to  an  experimeDt  made  bj  Prof.  Hkhrt  mmoj 
years  ago,  where  an  air  played  on  one  piano  was  repeated  bj 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  rod  of  soft  pine  in 
contact  with  the  sounding-boards  of  each  forming  the  connection. 

Mr.  HiLOABD  and  Mr.  Henbt  spoke  of  the  valne  and  aston- 
ishing character  of  Mr.  Bell's  discorery  and  inrention. 

Mr.  Bell  having  spoken  of  the  difficalty  with  such  conso- 
nants as  p,  t,  and  hy  Mr.  Mason  suggested  that  snch  an  instru- 
ment, when  perfected,  might  be  used  in  analyzing  linguistic 
sounds. 


117th  Meetino.  January  27,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifly-three  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  B.  Alvobd  made  a  communication  on 

A  TRIGONOMETRICAL  FORMULA. 

Gen.  T   L.  Clinoman,  of  North  Carolina,  commnnicated 

FACTS    RELATING    TO    THE    FALLING    OF    WATERSPOUTS   IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ; 

speaking  of  the  large  number  which  had  occurred  in  the  southern 
and  western  portions  of  that  State  on  the  elevated  plateaus  or 
mountain  sides,  particularly  in  Jackson  and  Macon  counties. 
He  had  visited  the  localities  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  described  par- 
ticularly one  in  Fish-hawk  Mountain,  where  a  large  hollow,  75 
feet  across  and  in  the  middle  15  feet  deep,  had  been  scooped  oat 
apparently  by  a  sudden  fall  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
streams  of  the  mountain  were  suddenly  swollen  to  a  destructive 
extent. 

Mr.  Antisell  described  a  crennine  waterspout,  attributing  the 
phenomenon  to  warm  and  cold  currents  of  air  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, by  friction  occasioning  electricity ;  and  made  further  ex- 
planations of  such  appearances  and  their  mode  of  formation. 
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Mr.  Shbllabaroer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Curtis  de- 
scribed waterspoats  or  cloudbursts  which  thej  had  witnessed 
among  mountains  or  bills,  where  the  fall  of  water  appeared  to  be 
sodden  and  great 

Mr.  Henrt  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  recorded  statements 
of  facts  giving  fully  the  attending  circumstances,  and  referred 
to  the  investigations  by  Espy  many  years  ago,  and  to  a  valuable 
report  on  the  subject  of  tornadoes  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Service. 

Mr.  J.  n.  G.  Coffin  made  the  following  remarks  on 

SUMNER'S   METHOD   IN    NAVIGATION. 

To  find  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  by  a  chronometer,  the 
chronometer  time  of  one,  or  more,  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other 
celestial  body  is  noted,  and  reduced  to  mean  time  at  Greenwich, 
or  other  prime  meridian,  by  applying  the  chronometer  correction, 
supposed  to  be  known  more  or  less  accurately.  Navigators 
usually  stop  here  with  this  part  of  the  process.  It  is  better  to 
go  farther  and  find  the  hour  angle  at  the  prime  meridian  of  the 
body  observed.  This  in  the  case  of  the  sun  is  the  apparent 
time,  reckoned  in  A.  M.  from  the  lower  meridian. 

The  local  hour  angle  is  found  from  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
the  declination,  or  polar  distance,  of  the  body,  and  its  corrected 
altitude.  The  difference  of  the  local  hour  angle  from  that  at  the 
prime  meridian  is  the  longitude  in  time. 

The  declinations  of  bodies  observed  at  sea  are  known  far  more 
accurately  than  is  requisite  for  navigation.  The  altitude  is  always 
uncertain,  2'  or  more  even  when  very  carefully  observed,  owing 
to  the  variable  refraction  of  the  sea  horizon.  The  latitude  is  the 
most  uncertain  element,  as  it  is  brought  forward  or  carried  back 
by  the  dead  reckoning,  from  some  determination  made  at  a  time 
several  hours  distant. 

Here,  then,  is  a  simple  case  of  finding  the  locus  of  an  equation 
with  two  unknown  quantities ;  and  we  may  assume  values  of  the 
latitude  within  reasonable  limits  and  compute  the  corresponding 
longitudes.  Unless  tbo  altitude  is  very  great,  or  the  latitude 
very  uncertain,  it  is  sufficient  to  assume  two  latitudes  and  find  the 
corresponding  longitudes,  i.  e.  determine  two  points  of  this  line 
of  position. 
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This  Gne  fa  perpendicalar  to  the  directioa  of  the  object  ot- 
serred  If  it  be  projected  oa  a  chart,  and  lines  parmllel  to  h 
be  drawn  oa  either  aide  at  a  perpendicular  distance  equal  to  the 
ancertointv  oi  the  altitnde,  and  others  at  a  distance  in  loogftade 
from  these  equal  to  the  ancertainty  of  the  chronometer  corree- 
tioa,  the  position  of  the  ship  will  be  within  the  belt  delineated; 
and  this  is  as  vaiaable  a  determination  as  if  the  latitade  wiamt, 
or  the  lon^tade  alone,  had  been  foond. 

Again,  from  an  altitude  of  the  same,  or  another  obfeet,  anollier 
line  of  position  maj  be  fband  and  projected  on  a  chart;  and  ooe 
of  the  lines  being  shifted  for  the  mn  of  the  ship  (including'  knoim 
currents)  in  the  interral,  the  intersection  of  the  two  giTes  the 
ahip^s  p#sition  both  in  latitude  and  loftgitude.  This  interaectioB 
is  best  determined  when  the  azimuths  for  the  two  obserratioos 
differ  ^0'.  It  may  be  found  hj  computation  as  readilj  a3  bjr 
projection. 

If  the  object  is  near  the  meridian,  it  is  better  to  assume  two 
or  more  longitudes  and  compute  the  corresponding  latitodea. 
This,  however,  was  not  proposed  bj  Capt.  Suxxeb. 

This  method*  was  first  published  bj  CapL  Thomas  H.  Sux^riE 
of  Boston  in  IS 43.  His  conception  of  the  problem  was  purelj 
geometrical.  The  sua,  or  any  other  b^xlv,  at  a  particular  instant 
is  vertical  at  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  whose  latitude  is  the 
declination  of  the  b<3dj,  and  who-je  longitude  is  its  hour  angle  at 
the  prime  meridian;  and  the  l>xl7  will  be  at  the  same  altitude  at 
all  points  of  a  small  circle,  whose  p^3le  is  where  the  l»dj  is  verti- 
cal, and  whose  polsLT  radius  is  the  complement  of  the  altitude. 
An  altitude  ol  an  object,  when  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  are  unknown,  simplj  determines  the  position 
of  such  a  circle,  or  a  limited  portion  of  it  depondinsr  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  latitude,  or  the  longitude,  is  known. 

This  method  was  strongly  commended  br  some  officers  of  the 
U  H  Navy  and  before  1 85 1  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  naviga- 
tion  at  the  Naval  Academy  In  a  few  years  it  was  very  generallj 
u.scd  in  the  Navies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
has  been  introduced  in  a  more  refined  form  in  the  best  works  on 
navigation ;  but  it  is  not  much  known  in  the  merchant  services  of 

*  A  new  and  aconrate  method  of  flnding  a  ship's  position  at  sea  hj  pro- 
j«ettoo  on  Mercator's  Chart,  bjr  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Saiuria  ;   Boston,  1843. 
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tbose  coantries.  This  is  attribatable  to  the  roagh  ancouth  form 
in  which  Gapt.  Satnner  has  presented  it,  to  the  cumbersome  method 
Adopted  in  his  computations,  requiring  the  use  of  three  tables, 
instead  of  one,  but  more,  I  apprehend,  to  his  setting  it  forth 
prominently  as  a  method  of  determining  "  the  true  bearing  of  the 
land,"  and  erroneously  giving  the  idea  that  the  line  of  position  is 
directed  to,  or  near,  the  destined  port.  This  has  led  to  severe 
criticisms  of  the  method  in  nautical  magazines,  and  to  its  rejection 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  mathema- 
ticians. The  finding  the  true  bearing  of  any  point  of  the  land 
is  entirely  a  distinct  problem,  and  should  not  have  been  mixed 
up  with  this 

My  first  use  of  this  method  was  in  December,  1838,  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
9  A.  M.  gave  a  line  of  position  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
thus  determined  the  distance  from  the  land,  which  at  the  time 
it  was  most  desirable  to  know.  Altitudes  at  2  P.  M.  gave  an 
intersecting  line.  In  subsequent  cruises  before  1843, 1  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  method,  preferring  it  as  the  most  convenient 
method  of  finding  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  double  altitudes,  even 
in  observations  with  an  artificial  horizon  on  shore,  and  as  de- 
cidedly the  best  method  if  the  local  time  is  also  to  be  found. 

It  surprised  me  subsequently  to  find  that  a  method  so  naturally 
suggested,  and  which  would  readily  occur  to  any  mathematician 
who  is  engaged  in  navigation,  had  not  been  published  earlier. 
Lalande,  however  (Astronomies  Art.  3992  and  Ahrege  de  Nam- 
gation,  p.  68),  has  given  it  so  far^as  relates  to  finding  the  latitude 
by  double  altitudes.* 

Lately  Sib  William  Thomson  has  published  Tables  for 
facilitating  Sumner^s  Method  at  Sea  (London,  1876).  He  uses 
a  method  suggested,  but  rejected,  by  Capt.  Sumner,  of  finding 
one  point  of  the  line  of  position  and  the  true  bearing  of  the  line, 
which  differs  90°  from  the  azimuth  of  the  object.  These  tables 
are  ingeniously  devised  for  finding  the  hour  angle  and  azimuth 
from  an  observed  altitude ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
facilitate  the  process.  Intelligent  navigators  will  prefer  forms 
of  computation  to  which  they  are  accustomed:  the  unintelligent 
cannot  well  be  trusted  to  use  them.  I  think  the  labor  of  compu- 
tation is  greatly  overrated. 

*  Chauvbitbt's  Astronomy f  vol.  i.  p.  428. 
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I  gpLT»  b^v  mn  example*  of  compatation  in  the  forms  whidi 
Ameficsa  naTigmtors  chiefly  use.  The  preparation  of  the  data 
aod  CoIsl  1  and  2  belong  to  the  ordinary  "time  sighi,^  whidL 
is  emplojed  daily  in  finding  the  longitude  by  a  chronometer. 
The  only  addUional  work  required  for  Sumneb's  method  is  CoL  I 
if  two  latitades  are  used,  or  Col.  4  if  the  azimath  is  to  be  foand, 
together  with  their  results  at  the  bottom  of  CoL  1.  As  the  sec- 
ond latitude  is  20'  greater  than  the  first,  the  corresponding  half 
sufn  and  remainder  will  be  10'  greater  than  those  in  Col.  1 
buc  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  them  down ;  and  the  correspond 
ing  logarithms  in  the  two  colunmscan  be  taken  from  the  table  at 
the  same  opening. 

The  ship  is  supposed  to  be  in  north  latitude,  and  the  altitodi 
of  the  sun  obser?ed  in  the  morning. 

Gre4»uwioli  ap.  time  1  2  3  4 

br  ehroaoiDeter    2^  54«  5"  P.  M  Ist  lat.  2d.  Ut.  Ist  lat. 


Corrected  alt.  of  Q    290   G'25"  360  30' 36©  50'  360  30^ 

1st  latitude       .     .    36   30    0     1.  seo.  0.09482  .09670  1.  sec.  0.09482 

0*ii  polar  disUnce  110   26  56  1.  coseo.  0.02827  .02827  1.  see.  0.45671 

Sum 176     3  21 

Halfsom     ...    88     1  40    1.  cos.   8.53674  .49841  1.  cos.  8.63674 

Half  sum— alt.      .    58   55  15     I.  sine  9.93271  .93346  1.  cos.  9.71284 


2)8.59254    .55684  2)8.80111 


1st  local  ap.  timet   10»»  28-  43-  ill.  sine  i         9.29G27 
2a       "  «         10    32    27  1.  sine  J         9.27842 

Irtt  longitude    .     .    4   25    22    =    660  20'.  5  W. 
2a  "  4   21    38    =    65    24.    5  W. 


Half  azimuth  of  O         75    26  1.  oos.  }  9.40056 

Azimuth  of  O-     .  N.  150    52  E. 
*•         of  line     .  N.    60    52  E. 


The  line  may  be  projected  by  the  two  positions, 

lat     lat.  360  30'  X. ;  long.  66°  20'  5  W.  ; 
2d       "    36    50    N. ;     **       65    24  .5  W.  ; 
or,  by  the  1st  position,  and  the  direction  N.  60^  52  E. 

*  Xavigaiion  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  U. 
Naval  Academy,  p.  226,  New  York,  1866. 

t  In  Bow  Dm  11*8  Table  the  entire  hoar  angle  is  given  corresponding 
the  1.  sine  of  its  half. 
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Logarithms  to  four  places  will   usually  give  all  the  accuracj 
which  obser?ations  with  the  sea  horizon  admit  of. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  commenced  a  communication  on 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


X18TH  Meeting.  February  10,  18tt. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-seven  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Rear  Admiral  Thbodo- 
xus  Bailey,  U.  S.  Navy,  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Billings  made  a  communication  on 

BACTERIA  AND  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 

(▲B8TBA0T.) 

Several  years  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  this 
subject,  and  showed  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments,  made 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  results  reported  by  Dr.  Bastian.  His 
statements  were  not  conflrmed — but  the  experiments  could  not  be 
considered  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
fermentable  and  putrescible  fluids  when  free  access  of  air  is  allowed. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  the  subject  of  the  life 
history  of  microzymes  including  bacteria,  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  especially  in  relation  to  the  causation  of  disease.  I 
have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  results  of  a 
naraber  of  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Joseph  Lister,  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  full  account  of  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  and 
propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  these  and  to  the 
apparatus  which  he  uses.  Mr.  Lister  was  a  believer  in  the 
teachings  of  Pasteur,  that  all  fermentations  and  putrefactions 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  and  on  this  he  based 
his  method  of  excluding  these  organisms  from  wounds  in  order 
to  prevent  putrefaction.     (His  apparatus  was  shown.) 

But  in  1871  a  paper  was  published  by  Dr.  Burden  Sander- 
son which  seemed  to  prove  that  drying  bacteria  killed  them,  and 
that  therefore  the  dust  of  the  air  contained  none  of  them  living. 
As  this  would  have  affected  Mr.  Lister's  process  very  ranch,  he 
undertook  a  new  series  of  experiments.     (Apparatus  shown  and 
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peeaSsr  diScaEtics  ■fcftfwiiTijr  experiae&ti  wisk  ailkr  fennip  wtAm- 

From  tfke  reaolta  obCAlaeii  bj  Mr.  Listzk^  uui  frooi  tbose 
reported  hj  Rat  LjuviKsm  of  Looiioa,  aaid  Fp>C  CoH3r  and 
his  aaaiataats  &£  Bne:iUa,  ic  inaj  be  encuidered  ma  eertaca  tbml  the 
»><aUed  docchae  of  «poaUukeoa:§  genenuio*  u  facom«(^  and  is 
not  a  permLiaible  theirf  to  iiiToke  to  expUia  tke  rerr  pozzling' 
pbeaocaeaa  observed  in  coaneetloa  with  th«  derelopcneai  of  theie 
■linate  orgaaiama. 

These  orgaalsms  maj  be  diTP>ied  lato  two  elates — tliose  wkich 
wtem  to  be  ererywhere  present,  and  th«>se  wbich  bare  ipecifie 
qoalitiea.  ( For  Ut  Claas,  see  Note  of  M.  ILuua  Datt,  Co«plcf# 
Bendnu,  Dec.  2T,  laT^.  For  2d  Class^  atteacioa  is  called  to 
Koch's  researches  oa  spleaie  ferer  and  Cuans  oo  diphtheria^) 

The  daasificatioiif  of  CoH^r,  Billboth,  aad  Luetzk  are  not  coo- 
sidered  satisfiutorj ;  thej  deai  with  these  raiaate  orgaaisms  as  if 
thej  formed  an  iDdependeat  riasa,  vfaile  reallj  thej  shonid  be 
eoQsidercd  in  coooectioa  with  the  minate  algae  ami  fangL  To 
attempt  to  distingaish  species  bf  the  micnMCope  or  eren  bj 
chemical  teats,  will  fail.  The  colcare  test  in  Tarions  sabstrata  ia 
the  ooij  mode  of  solving  the  probtem. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  coatinned  a  commanication  on 

THB  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THS  50RTH  AMERICAN  I3n>LAar8^ 

describing  pecaliarities  of  language,  theology,  religion,  mjthol- 
gj,  treatment  of  diseases,  and  narserr  tales. 


o 


Mr.  Gill  called  attention  to  the  nse  of  the  same  terms,  in 
zoology  and  lingaistics,  as  generate,  differentiate,  and  specialise, 
bnt  in  different  senses. 


Remarks  were  also  made  bj  Messrs.  Newcomb,  White, 
nsELL,  Ward,  and  Welling. 


119th  Meeting.  Febbua&t  24,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Tbirtj-siz  members  and  visitors  present 

The  election  of  Captain  William  Nicholson  Jeffebs,  U.  S. 
Na?j;  Commander  Montgomery  Sicard,  XJ.  S.  Navj;  Aneoito 
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G.  Mbnooal,  Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy;  Edward  Clabk, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  Martin  Franois  Morris,  as  mem- 
Isers  of  the  Society,  was  announced. 

The  President  announced  the  decease  within  a  brief  period  of 
IProf.  F.  B.  Meek,  Gen.  A.  B.  Eaton,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Rear 
Admiral  C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Navy,  members  of  the  Society ;  and, 
on  motion  of  litr.  Parker,  the  President,  Mr.  Meiqs,  and  Mr. 
^EWOOMB  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  com- 
memorative resolutions  respecting  them  and  the  late  Rear  Ad- 
miral Ballet. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  TELEPHONE, 

comparing  the  instruments  and  methods  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr, 
Bell. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cof* 
nN  participated,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  instrument  of 
Mr.  Gray  referred  to  by  Mr.  Elliott  was  not  that  exhibited  by 
him  to  the  Society  February  12,  1876,  but  one  of  an  earlier  con- 
struction, and  like  that  of  Mr.  Bell  so  far  as  employing  the 
vibrations  of  a  thin  metallic  plate. 

Mr.  A.  F.  A.  King  read  a  paper  on 

THE  conservative  ELEMENT  IN  DISEASE, 

defining  disease  as  a  tertium  quid  resulting  from  two  factors : 
Ist.  The  impressions  of  new  environing  conditions ;  and  2d.  The 
^sponsive  changes  in  the  organism  following  and  resulting  from 
Bach   external    stimuli.     The  new  formations,  instead  of  being 
destructive,  were  designed  to  secure  adaptation  to  the  new  envi- 
"^onment.     Modifications  of  the  organism,  thus  originating,  were 
tinalogous  with  physiological  formations  in  the  several  particu- 
lars of  (1)  having  the  same  design  of  adaptation  to  environment ; 
^2)  in   being  gradual   and  latent  in  their  development;  (3)  in 
tending  to  follow  a  typical  course  ;  (4)  in  requiring  the  same  con- 
dition  to  secure  their  designed  completion;  and  (5)  in  being 
liable  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  on  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  daring  their  evolution. 
18 
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Orgaoisms  andergoing  conseiratiTe  modification  vere  liable  to 
Hail  in  reaching  the  designed  completion  of  adaptiFe  change,  firom 
(1)  the  enrironing  changes  of  condition  hanng  been  exaggerated 
t/i  degree;  (2)  their  being  inconstant,  or  Tacillating  in  kind;  or 
(3)  multiplied  in  number. 

Many  pathological  changes,  apparently  destrncUve,  might  stiU 
be  conservative,  our  lack  of  knowledge  not  enabling  ns  to  under- 
stand how  the  J  had  coatribated  to  prolong  life.  Organs  of  lesser 
importance  were  often  impaired  in  function  and  structure,  to  pre- 
serve the  functional  integritj  of  other  organs  whose  office  was 
more  directly  essential  to  life  :  e.  g.  the  joint  affection  in  rheuma- 
tism served  to  prolong  life,  by  lessening  the  labor  of  the  heart 
— the  latter  organ  being  saved  from  fatal  overwork  by  the  joint 
disease  restraining  motion — especially  locomotion — on  the  part 
of  the  patient. 

Diseases  sometimes  end  fatally  because  the  instinctive  desires 
or  cravings  that  accompany  them  are  disregarded,  or  their  grati- 
fication is  opposed  by  medical  opinion ;  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
the  best  guides  to  the  hygienic  requirements  of  the  body.  The 
baccess  attending  the  permission  to  drink  and  bathe  during  fever 
(the  new  mode  of  practice)  was  very  striking  compared  with  the 
old  mjde  of  practice,  which  forbade,  or  greatly  restricted,  drink- 
i.'i:^,  aud  bathing  ia  cool  water. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dall,  Woodward,  Tay- 
LOtt,  and  Fahquhar. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication  on 

THE  STRUCTURB  OP  THE   HENRY  MOUNTAINS 

i:i  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  plateau  region. 


120TU  Meeting.  March  10,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-two  members  and  visitors  present 
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Mr.  S.  KtmooiHB  read  a  paper  on 

008M0Q0NT 
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reviewing  the  yarioas  specalatioas  oa  the  development  of  the 
solar  system,  especially  those  of  Kant,  La  Place,  and  Herschel ; 
referring  also  to  the  latter's  examination  of  nebulae. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Powell,  Ta^lob,  An- 
TisELL,  Newcomb,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Mabsh,  and  Henky  parti- 
cipated. 


1218T  Meeting.  March  24,  ISTT. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Meigs  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  was  announced. 

a 

Mr.  Q.  K.  Gilbert  continued  his  communication  on 

the  henry  mountains, 

•describing  their  geological  formation,  and  particularly  the  peculiar 
volcanic  structure  in  some  localities,  where  the  lava  did  not  reach 
the  surface,  but  was  injected  between  strata  and  caused  a  bulging 
of  those  lying  above. 

(  TTiis  paper  will  appear  in  the  Reports  of  the  U,  S,  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.) 

Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  other  peculiarities  of  these  mountains. 
Mr.  T.  N.  Gill  made  a  communication  on 

THE  relations  AND  SEQUENCES  OF  THE  FAMILY  CENTRARCHOIDES. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Hilgard  and  Prof.  D.  S.  JoRDAif 
of  Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Marcus  Baker  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MALFATTl'S  PROBLEM. 
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In  tbe  TrsaBACtioDB  of  the  Rojal  Societj  <^  Edinlmrgb,  ToL 
24,  lSe4-6T.  pp.  12T-13S,  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot  inBerts  a  memoir 
entitJed  ''Keetrut  Researches  on  Malfatti^s  Problem.^  After  a 
bri^  introdaction,  in  which  the  problem  is  giren  with  some  rem- 
sous  vLt  it  has  proved  so  mteresdng,  he  gires  a  hisu>iy  of  the 
prubaem ;  but  there  are  sc*me  imponast  papers  upon  the  solgect 
which  Mr.  TaJbot  has  orerlooked,  and  in  conseqneDce  his  histoir 
ooiiiains  &ome  err<:»rs.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  call 
atteuiioQ  to  the  papers  orerlooked  bj  Mr.  Talbot,  and  to  rewrite 
the  histoiT  of  the  problem. 

The  problem  to  inscribe  in  a  triangle  three  circles,  each  tondi- 
ing  the  other  two,  and  also  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  was  firil 
solved  bj  an  Italian  geometer,  Mr.  John  Francis  Malfatti,  in 
1^03,  and  ffXMB  his  solution  being  the  first  that  has  been  gives, 
the  problem  is  now  called  Malfatti^s  Problem.  His  solutioB  ia 
given  iu  the  tenth  vulnzne  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Societj 
of  Sciences.  The  proof  which  Mr.  Malfatti  gave  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  construction  is,  according  to  Mr.  Talbot,  the  follow- 
ing :  He  deduces  from  his  construction  a  value  of  one  of  the 
radii  of  the  required  circles,  and  also  deduces  a  value  of  the  same 
radius  revolting  from  the  cc»ndi::ons  of  the  problem ;  and  these 
reiu!:?5  Wiug  K'Liijv]  io  be  id^Diic&I,  be  cc»nc]Ddes  the  correctness 
of  ills  coiistruciioa. 

Tiie  expri*5ci«.»ns  foaai  bj  Mr.  Ma'fatii.  are  the  following: — 

In  a  trlauzle  A  B  L\  whose  sidt-s  are  a,  b  and  c,  C4ill  the  radius 
of  the  ia>cribt.*d  cirv'.e  r.  the  raJi:  ^-i  ;Lf  three  circles  tonching 
eskh  o:her  r,  r^  aud  r,;  r.  toucbia?  b  and  c,  Tj  touching  c  and  a, 
aud  r,  t.'Uchiug  a  aiivi  b:  &,>:>  ca'l  the  di^iances  from  the  centre 
of  ;he  insc-ribfd  circle  xo  tbe  I'jrve  venices  A,  B  and  C,  a,  3  and  y 
^e^J»eclivelv.  Then  we  have  as  the  expressions  found  bv  Mai- 
fatii 

2r.  = .  5 — r— o — 3 — y 

s—a  c  > 


2rj  = ,  if — r — a— 3- 


> 


$—b 


i  > 


2r,  =  -—  }  s^r^a—3^y     \ 


The  next  writer  upon  the  problem  appears  to  have  been  Gcr- 
gonne,  who  proposed  the  problem  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
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Anoales,  in  1810.  It  was  not  answered  by  his  correspondents, 
and  accordingly  he  takes  up  the  problem  himself  in  the  second 
Folame,  and  gives  an  analytic  investigation ;  but  no  simple  geo- 
metric construction  results  from  his  analysis. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Crelle,  of  Berlin,  published  a  trigonometric  solution 
of  the  problem  in  a  collection  of  mathematical  problems  published 
in  1821,  in  Berlin,  and  in  1827,  Prof.  Lehmus,  also  of  Berlin, 
published  a  trigonometric  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  second 
volume  of  a  course  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

Up  to  this  time,  then,  viz.,  1827,  no  geometrical  proof  of  the 
oonstruction  of  the  problem  had  appeared. 

The  next  writer  upon  Malfatti's  problem  was  Prof.  Steiner,  of 
fierlin.     In  the  first  volume  of  Crelle's  Journal  he  has  a  paper 
entitled  "Some  Geometric  Considerations,"  which  is  dated  at 
£er]in,  in  March,  1826.     In  this  paper  he  says,  that  ''about 
^hree  years  since  the  author  of  this  paper  became  interested, 
«u;cidentally,  in  the  consideration  of  the  problems :  Firsts  to  de- 
scribe a  circle  tangent  to  three  given  circles ;  secoyidf  in  Mal- 
flatti's  Problem ;  third,  in  Theorem,  XV,  Book  IV  of  the  Collect. 
Jiathemat.  of  Pappus ;  and  fourth,  in  several  porisms  and  the 
purely  geometric  considerations  of  curves  and  areas  of  the  second 
-degree.     Pappus's  theorem  he  was  familiar  with,  but  without 
proof;  so  also  Malfatti's  Problem ;  of  the  first,  however,  he  was 
acquainted  with  Vieta's  geometrical  solution." 

Further  on  he  adds :  "  The  effort  of  the  author  was,  in  the 
solution  of  the  different  problems  with  reference  to  the  tangencies 
-of  circles,  to  find  the  underlying  general  principles  by  which  they 
were  connected." 

Then  three  paragraphs  follow  in  which  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  radical  axes  and  centres  of  similitude  are  developed, 
after  which,  "  to  show  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  preceding  theory  ^^8-  !• 
by   a   suitable    example,"   this 
elegant   solution    of   Malfatti's 
Problem  is  given:   Bisect  the 
angles  of  the  triangle,  and  in 
the   three   partial  triangles   so 
formed  inscribe  circles.     From 
the  point  of  tangency  m  of  the 
circle  if  (Fig.  1),  with  the  side 
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A  B,  draw  a  tangeat  to  the  circle  L  (which  will  also  be  tangent 
to  the  circle  K),  and  from  the  point  of  tangency  I  of  the  circle 
L,  with  the  side  A  C,  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle  M  (which 
will  also  be  tangent  to  the  circle  K) ;  in  the  qaadrilateral  thos 
formed,  A  I  O  m*^  (which  is  a  circumscriptible  one),  inscribe  a 
circle,  and  it  is  one  of  the  circles  required;  in  a  similar  manner 
the  remaiuiug  circles  are  found. 

The  proof  of  this  construction,  as  also  the  extension  of  it 
which  follows,  is  omitted,  and  the  expression  ''jedoch  ohnc 
beweis'^  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  merely  omitted  the  proof, 
or  whether  he  had  not  yet  found  a  proof  to  omit. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  Steiner  does  not  stop  with  merely 
giving  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  by  means  of  the  principles 
of  Radical  Axes,  Centres  of  Similitude,  etc.,  which  be  had 
developed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  he  goes  further  and 
solves  this  more  general  problem.  Three  circles  in  a  plane  are 
given  in  magnitude  and  posilion,  describe  three  other  circles 
each  touch i/iy  the  other  two  and  two  of  the  given  circles.  And 
even  this  exiensiou  is  still  further  extended  to  the  case  of  three 
circles  lyiug  nut  in  a  plane  but  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

After  giviiij^^  the  sulutiou  of  Malfatti's  Problem  without  the 
exui..-i'ii,  I..-  aTnis  that  the  prublein  by  no  means  admits  of 
iiici\!v  u  >iij':lt.'  .-«\'Iuliun,  but  that  at  least  thirtv-two  different 
sulutiLns  of  ihe  piub'.cin  without  the  extension  seem  to  be  pos- 
siblf.  all  >iniilar  to  llie  furtgoiiig. 

Till  >e  >iatiiiK  uts  are  given  without  proof,  and,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  wriii  r,  no  geouieirio  proof  of  this  solution  icilh  the  exten- 
;^i<jn.<  nf  the  problem  Las  been  given.  It  is  true  that  one  of  tiie 
tLiriy-i\\v»  .sv)lutiuiis  lias  been  given  by  several  persons,  but  no- 
wh-.  re  apparihlly  by  the  methods  used  by  Steiner,  unle>s  i)er- 
chaiiee  tliat  by  Andrew  S.  Hart,  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Quarterly 
Juuiiial  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  be  such. 

hi  the  following  year  (^May  2.  18*27)  Prof.  l*aueker,  of  Mitau, 
presented  to  the  Imperial  Aeadeuiy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
a  memoir  on  a  ipu'stiou  relative  to  the  tangencies  of  circles,  and 
the  memoir,  whieh  covers  84  4to.  pages,  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  Malfatti's  I'roblem.  This  memoir  seems  to  have 
been  generally  overlooked  ;   at  least  no  reference  to  it  has  been 

*  0  ia  the  oeutre  of  tUe  iusoribed  oirole,  not  placed  upon  the  figare. 
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anywhere  found,  and  it  is  the  failure  by  Mr.  Talbot  to  examine 
this  memoir  that  has  led  him  into  error  in  his  history. 

Professor  Paueker  first  analyzes  the  problem,  and  then  gives 
a  solution.    The  solution  which  he  gives  is  almost  identical  with 
that  given  by  Steiner.     It  differs,  however,  in  this :  after  having 
inscribed   circles   in  the   three  partial   triangles   (Fig.    1)   the 
centres  of  the  three  circles  are  joined,  two  and  two,  and  then 
from  m  a  line  is  drawn  through  the  intersection  of  K  L  with 
0  C,  and  he  then  shows  that  this  line  will  be  tangent  to  the 
two  circles  K  and  L  ;  whereas  Steiner  draws  a  line  from  m  tan- 
gent to  the  circle  L,  and  he  says  it  will  be  tangent  to  the  circle 
K.  also.     This  is  a  slight  difference  in  getting  at  the  same  result, 
bat  combined  with  the  dates  of  their  papers,  which  differ  by  a 
little  more  than   a  year,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  Prof. 
Paueker  proves  his  construction,  and  also  combined  with  the 
Fact  that  he  mukes  no  allusion  to  the  work  of  Steiner,  while  he 
gives  due  credit  to  Malfatti,  Gergonne,  Crelle,  Lehmus,  and 
Tedenat,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  results  in- 
dependently of  Steiner. 

Prof.  Paueker  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  his  construction 
by  Euclidian  methods,  making  no  use  of  the  Modern  Geometry, 
80  called,  and  goes  into  the  details  with  much  carefulness.  He 
begins  by  demonstrating  some  Lemmas,  and  in  this  respect  has 
been  followed  by  all  subsequent  writers.  His  first  Lemma  is  as 
follows:  If  an  angle  A  is  bisected 
by  A  M  (Fig.  2)  and  two  circles  are  Fig-  2. 

drawn  at  pleasure,  one  tangent  to 
A  M  and  A  T,  and  the  other  tan- 
gent to  A  M  and  A  T',  and  the 
points  of  tangency  T  and  T'  are 
joined,  then  the  cords  Tt  and  T'/' 
are  equal.  This  he  readily  proves 
by  similar  triangles. 

In  paragraph  13  of  his  memoir 
he  demonstrates  that  if  tangents  are  drawn  (Fig.  2)  from  T  to 
the  circle  K,  and  from  T^  to  the  circle  M,  these  tangents  are 
eqaal. 

These  two  propositions  are  also  proved  by  Mr.  Hart  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  without  reference  to 
whether  it  had  previously  been  done. 
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Prof.  Paacker  gives,  in  addition  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  mentioned,  a  second  solution  entirely  independent  of  the 
Auxiliary  circles,  and  which  results  immediately  from  a  theorem 
due  to  Mons.  Pierre  Tedenat,  and  which  theorem  is  proven  in 
his  memoir.  He  also  gives  the  trigonometric  solution  as  modified 
from  that  of  Crelle  and  Lehmus,  and  ends  with  several  miscel- 
laneous theorems  on  tangeucies.  The  memoir  is  very  complete 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  geometry,  but  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  so  broad  a  view  as  Steiner,  and  nowhere 
goes  into  the  question  of  how  many  solutions  are  possible  as 
Steiner  has  done.  >i'evertheless  his  paper  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  subject,  and  one  which  has  nowhere 
been  found  mentioned  by  any  writer  upon  the  subject  that  has 
been  consulted. 

In  1833,  Prof.  Zornow,  of  KSnigsberg,  published  in  Crelle's 
Journal,  Vol.  X,  an  algebraic  demonstration  of  Steiner's  con- 
struction, and  the  next  year  Prof.  Pliicker,  of  Bonn,  published 
in  the  same  journal  a  demonstration  of  the  same,  partially  geo- 
metric, but  it  is  only  completed  by  the  aid  of  analysis.  His 
memoir  bears  date  Oct.  1831,  and  "he  was,  therefore,"  says  Mr. 
Talbot,  "the  first  who  succeeded  in  demonstrating  Steiner's 
theorem."  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Prof.  Paucker,  whose 
memoir  was  read  before  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  May  2, 
1827,  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  as  he  seems  both  to  have  discovered 
and  demonstrated  Steiner's  theorem. 

In  Hymer's  Trigonometry,  published  in  1842,  a  very  good 
trigonometrical  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found,  the  results 
obtained  being  the  same  as  those  found  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Seitz,  in 
the  Analyst,  Vol.  II,  1875,  pp.  74-76. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  one  by 
Prof.  Adams,  of  Winterthur,  who  published  a  complete  algebrai- 
cal investigation  of  the  subject  in  1845,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of 
26  pages.  The  pamphlet  does  not  appear  to  be  accessible  in 
any  of  the  libraries  of  this  city,  and  the  contents  of  th(»  |)amphlet 
can  only  be  judged  from  a  brief  review  of  it  found  in  Nouvelles 
Annales  de  Math^matiques,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  62.  It  is  there  in- 
dicated that  the  pamphlet  consists  principally  of  twelve  Lemmas 
algebraically  proved. 

In  1852,  Prof.  Schellbach,  of  Berlin,  published  in  Crelle's 
Journal,  Vol.  XLV,  a  new  solution  of  Malfatti's  Problem,  accom- 
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panied  with  a  trigODometric  proof,  and  subsequently  the  same 
construction  was  extended  to  spherical  triangles. 

This  makes  three  entirely  different  constructions,  viz.,  the  one 
which  Prof.  Paucker  says  results  immediately  from  a  theorem  of 
Tedenat's,  and  which  perchance  might  be  called  Tedeuat's  con- 
struction ;  second,  Steiner's;  and  third,  Schellbach's.  A  con- 
Bultation  of  all  the  authors  referred  to  would  doubtless  reveal 
others. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Hart  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  important,  though  brief,  as  apparently  coming  nearer  in  its 
mode  of  thought  to  the  reasoning  that  led  Steiner  to  the  discovery 
of  the  solution  than  any  paper  met  with. 

Prof.  Cayley  has  also  written  upon  the  problem.  He  has  a  note 
on  Schellbach's  solution  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal, and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  LXX,  he 
has  a  memoir  entitled  "Analytic  Researches  connected  with 
Steiner's  extension  of  Malfatti's  Problem." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Talbot,  mentioned  at 
the  outset.  He  says  of  Malfatti's  Problem  that  ''although  it  is 
a  question  of  elementary  geometry  which  can  be  solved  by  a 
simple  and  elegant  geometrical  construction,  yet  no  geometrical 
proof  has  ever  been  given,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  truth  of 
this  construction.  *  *  *  i  now  offer,"  he  says,  "to  the 
Royal  Society  a  purely  geometrical  solution  of  the  problem  ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  divided  it  into  several  parts, 
which  I  have  called  Lemmas."  Then  follow  the  Lemmas,  of 
which  there  are  11,  "in  the  first  9  of  which,"  he  says,  "I  chiefly 
follow  Plucker."  *  *  *  But  Lemmas  10  and  11  are  original; 
at  least  he  believed  them  to  be  so. 

Lemma  10  is  the  general  case  of  the  first  Lemma  of  Prof. 
Paucker,  already  cited,  i.  e.,  if  in  Fig.  2,  A  M  is  not  the  bisector 
of  the  angle  A  then  the  chords 

Tt        tg^M  AT 
Tt'  ~"  <y|"M  A  T' 
and  this  general  case  is  proved  by  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Talbot's  11th  Lemma  is  identical  with  the  13th  paragraph 
of  Paucker's  memoir  above  cited. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  none  of  the  works 
consulted  in  preparing  this  sketch  has  there  been  found  a  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  in  the  general  way  in  which  Steiner  handled 


im  nUBEDIOff 


it;  and  it  BoeaiB  tint  s  compilete  mn&lT^iB  cf  tiie  Tiriom 
sad  BOtlntions  for  plane  and  spberical  triangles,  and  Idr  spbenm 
a  purdj  geoMetzic  point  of  Tkw,  is  still  wanted. 


A  list  is  appended  of  refereBces  to  aO  Irteratare  tiiat  has  beea 
loaxid  containing  anrtiii&g  pertaining  to  JJialiattl^fi  pit>UeaL 

AjikUB  (Carl).  Prc^ramm  der  GewerbBdinle  in  Wintextiiu'  fir 
das  Schnljabr,  1&48 ;  4to  ^  pp.  1  pL     Wiatertiiar,  1S45. 

Das  MalfattiBdie  Problem  n&i  gelost  4ta. 
Winterthnr,  1^^ 

ArciiiT  der  Matbematlk  nnd  Plijak  n.  a  w. 
Wransgegeben  Ton  Jobann  Angast  Gnmert,  GreiisvaUL 
Tol.  riii.,  184^,  pp.  451-452. 

KonxeDes  Annai^  de  Matbemadques.  VoL 
TiiL,  1S49,  pp.  62-«. 

BxaLNorLU   (Jacobl     Opera  i  t.  4ta     GeneTae,  1744.     Se€ 

T-oL  L,  p.  soa. 

BiKDXx(F.)  Das  Mal£Kttisbe  Problem.  Programm  des  Semi- 
nars ScbontkaL     41a     Tibiagen^  1$€8. 

Catelax  (Eusr^oe).     Note  giring  eolatSoii  br  Mons.  Ledimits. 

Nv'uv riles  Axinalef:  de  Matbemadqoes.      ToL  t.,  1S46,  ppu 

Catlkt  (Arthur).  On  a  FTTtem  of  equation?  connected  with 
Malfatti's  Pr\.»blem,  aiid  aiiotbfr  alrc-braical  srstem.  Camb. 
and  Dab^  Math.  Jc>cnial,  tc»1.  it.,  1S49,  pp.  270-275. 

AnaiTtical  T>t*?sf  arcbei^  ccnnerted  with  Steiner'ft 
extension  of  MalfarJ's  Pr.b^m.  PhiL  Trans,  of  the  Rojal 
SocieiT,  ToL  Ixx.,  ISoi,  pp-  25^27 S, 

On  S^^jelibacb's  solution  of  Malfatti's  Prob- 
lem. Quart-  Joum.  of  Pure  and  Applied  Math.,  toL  L,  1857, 
pp.  219-222. 

CiXB&CH  (Rudolf  Friedrich  Alfred).  Anwendung  der  ellip- 
tiHrben  Funtiionen  auf  cin  Problem  der  Geometrie  des  Ranmea. 
Journal  fur  die  rt^ine  und  acpewandie  Matheznalik,  Ton  A.  L. 
C^ell^     Vol    liii.,  1S57.  pp.  292-SOSL 

Ca£LLE  (August  Leojwld).  SvaTmnluiisr  mathemat.  Aofsatze 
nod  Bemerkungen.  3  toI^  Sto.  Berlin,  lS21-lSii.  Sec 
Tol  il. 
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Educational  Times  for  August,  1868,  p.  116,  Quest.  2713 ;  also 
January,  1876,  p.  252. 

Geroonne  (Joseph  Diez).  Annales  de  Mathematiques  Pures 
et  Appliquees,  vol.  i.,  1810,  pp.  196,  343 ;  vol.  ii.,  1811,  p.  60. 

Hart  (Andrew  S.).  Geometrical  investigation  of  Steiner's  con- 
struction for  Malfatti-8  Problem.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Math.,  vol.  i.,  1867,  pp.  219-222. 

Hymers  (John).  A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry.  2d  ed.  Cam- 
bridge, 1841,  pp.  143-144.     Ex.  63. 

Lechmutz  (  *  y.  Annales  de  Mathematiques  Pures  et  Appli- 
quees redigees  par  Gergonne.     Vol.  x.,  1820,  pp.  289- 

Lehmus  (Daniel  Charles  Ludolph).  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  und 
angewan.  Mathematik.  in  3  Bden.  mit  kpfn.  in  4to.  Berlin, 
1827.     See  vol.  ii. 

Malfatti  (Giovanni  Francesco).  Memoria  sopra  un  prob- 
lema  stereotomico  [1802].  Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di  Fisica 
della  Society  Italiana  delle  Scienze  residente  in  Modena.  Yol. 
X.,  part  1,  1803,  pp.  236-244. 

Martin  (Artemas).  Proof  of  Steiner's  solution.  Lady's  and 
Gentleman's  Diary  for  1870,  pp.  89-90. 

Paucker  (Magnus  Georg  von).     Memoire  sur  une  question  do 
geom^trie  relative  aux  tactions  des  cercles. 
M^moires  pr^sent^s  a  PAcademie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de 
St  Petersbourg  par  divers  Savans.    Vol.  i.,  1831,  pp.  603-686. 

Plucker  (Julius).     Dos  Malfattische  Problem. 

Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik,  von  A.  L. 
Crelle.     Vol.  xi.,  1834,  pp.  117-129. 

Tiber  die  Steinersche  Verallgemeinerung  der  Malfattischen 
Aufgabe.     Same,  pp.  366-360. 

QuiDDE  (A.).  Programm  des  Friederichsgymnasiums  zu  Her- 
ford  fur  das  Jahr  1849. 

Das  Malfattische  Problem.     Beweis  der  Stoiner- 

schen  Construction.  Archiv  der  Mathematik  und  Physik  n. 
s.  w.  herausg.  von  J.  A.  Grunert,  Greifswald.  Vol.  xv.,  I860, 
pp.  197-204. 

*  Lechnititz  and  L«hmn8  I  saspeot  to  be  the  same,  but  have  not  been 
Able  to  Terify  the  fact. 


SAiMom  (George).     Conic  Sectianfi,     41ii  edU  S^ro. 
1&€3,  p.  S€2- 

ScHXTFi/ES  (Au^mBt  Christiaii  WiDiaiD  H^rmum). 

des  M&Ifattibcben  Problems.      AreiiiT  der  llati^efnuudk  mad 
FhTBik  IL  £.  w.  b^raufigregeben  tou  Jobuis  An^nst 
GreiisiraJd.     ToL  xri,  1851,  pp.  424-430. 

ScHELLBACH  (Karl  Heinridi).     Eise  Losim^  d«' 
A  ofgrabe. 

Jcvurii&l  for  die  reiz>e  uxtd  ftngeiraAdte  Mathpmatak.  tob  A.  L. 
Crelle.     ToL  xIt.,  1S52,  pp.  91-^2. 
Eliie  Erweitenmg  der  MjH&tLiscbeB   Anfgabe.     SoMf;  ppi 

Nourelles  AnixmJes  de  MatfaL     ToL  xiL,  1S53,  pp.  131-136. 

SiiiTZ  (Enodi  B.)  Trigronometrieal  solution  of  MaUkUi^s  Prob- 
lem.    Tbc  AnaJyst,  toL  iL,  1S75,  pp.  74-76. 

Steinek  (Jacc*b'=.     Eini^  gvonetriscbe  Betraditiui^reiL 

Journal  for  die  reine  ai>d  asgewandte  MaxbeauUik,  ▼on  A.  L. 
Crelle.     ToL  L,  182^  pp.  1€1-184. 

Talbot  (Hennr  Fox).     RcseiTcb<«  on  Malfatd'**  Problem. 
Transact:  .Ls  of  iLe  Rojal  Societr  of  Edinburg-h.     ToL  xzit., 
1v:T.  pan  1,  pp.  127-13*. 

TiuENAT  (Pierre\  Annates  de  Maibematiques  Pares  et  Appli- 
quees  redizees  par  Gerg-once.     ToL  iL  1^11,  pp.  105-170. 

Tax  Swixdex  .'Jan  Hendrlk).  E'emente  der  GcN^metrie  aos 
deia  Hoi  land is<rhen  uberserzt  und  Termebrt,  von  C.  F.  A.  Ja- 
cobL    8to.    Jena,  1S34.  p.  256.  No.  €75. 

WiTTSTEix  •'-A.nnin''.*  Ge5cb:ch:e  des  Malfattiscben  Problems. 
4:o.  39  pp..  4  pL     MuLcben.  1S71. 

ZoREB    ( ).     Programm   des   Grmnasiams   zu    EUwangen. 

Tubingen.  1S70. 

♦  Since  th*  re&dinc  of  this  p«per  Prof.  K.  S.  Holden.  of  tb«  U.S.  Naval 
Ob^erratorT,  has  cared  mr  attention  to  the  hi<tr»nr  br  WitL*te''n.  While 
this  is  coisc  tbroacb  the  pr^^o  I  bare  reeeirei  a  copj  of  W]ttstein*t  his- 
torr  of  tbe  probVm,  and  from  it  I  extract  tbe  titles  of  several  papers 
mentioned  in  it,  wbicb  papers  I  bare  nerer  9een.  an^  incorporate  them  in 
tbe  for^oin«  list.  It  mar  be  ob«erTM  that  Mr.  Witt«tein  has.  as  w^ll  afl 
Mr.  Talbot,  overiooked  Prof.  Paocker*«  memoir  in  making  up  bia  hiatoiy. 
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ZoBNOW  (Anton  Robert).  Demonstration  de  la  solution  da 
probl^me  de  Malfatti,  donn^e  par  Mr.  Steiner,  p.  178,  du  tome 
i,  eah.  2. 

Joarnal  far  die  .reine  and  angewandte  Mathematik,  yon  A.  L. 
Crelle.     Vol.  x.,  1833,  pp.  300-302. 
Nouyelles  Annales  de  Math.    Vol.  yi.,  1847,  pp.  346-350. 

Mr.  HiLOARD  called  attention  to  a  paper  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  tangencies  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge 
hj  Mr.  Alvobd. 


122d  Msetino.  April  7,  187T. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-one  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  C.  Abbe,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pabker,  Chairman,  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

THE  meteor  of  DECEMBER  24,   1873. 
(7^i«  report  will  appear  hereafter.) 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hilgard,  Harkness,  and 
Coffin,  mainly  on  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  trustworthy  obser- 
vations on  meteors,  sufficient  for  determining  their  apparent  paths 
and  altitudes. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Greene  made  a  communication  on 

THE  NAVY  COMPASS, 

exhibiting  and  contrasting  the  Liquid  Compass  now  provided^ 
and  such  as  were  in  use  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  describing  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  introduced,  greatly  increasing 
precision,  delicacy,  and  stability. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Harkness,  mainly  on  the  device 
of  Mr.  Ritchie  for  elevating  the  compasses  on  board  the  moni- 
tors, and  Messrs.  Hilgard,  Coffin,  F.  M.  Green,  Abbb,  and 
Alvoei). 


1  i4  BULLSTIR  OP  TBM 

12;^D  MjUBXUfa.  April  21,  1871 

Tiee-President  Tatix)r  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  F.  A.  KixG,  in  continuance  of  his  former  p^er  (read 
February  24.  1S77;,  presented  remarks  showing 

TH&  Cu2!<iSJIEaVATIYE  INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  AS  IIXU6T&ATED  VS 
THE  PHENOMENA  OF  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

(ABSTRACT.) 

S{)eakia<5  geocrally,  and  iu  conformity  with  the  Tiews  pre- 
viously presented,  he  concluded :  1st.  That  the  primary  cause 
of  couservatiTe  oro^nic  change,  was  change  of  enrironment  which 
necessitated  modification  or  function.  2d.  To  prevent  such 
chaa;i:es  taking  place,  the  natural  environment  must  be  continued. 
3d.  To  arresl  the  progress  of  commencing  modification,  the  new 
euvironmeuts  must  be  removed — the  old  ones  restored.  4th.  When 
this  last  cannot  be  done,  the  structural  modifications  resulting 
from  the  n^w  environments  must  be  conducted  to  their  designed 
com  )leliou. 

Su'jj;iisfuUy  to  carry  out  this  course  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptive 
relationship  between  the  new  structures  and  new  cnvironmeots 
must  be  acquired. 

To  this  end  the  case  selected  for  study  must  be  a  typical  and 
r»^  upleted  one,  characterized  chiefly  by  the  qualities  of  latency 
:i!i  I  'jkrijiiicit'j — comparative  absence  of  symptoms  and  slowness 
"t  -growth.  The  points  to  be  ascertained  are:  1st.  How  has  the 
la  )ailieJ  organ  been  made  to  differ,  in  function,  from  the  physio- 
loj:!cal  <^/iiuoditied  orjran  ?  2d  Wliat  environing  conditions  have 
re:i  lered  the  functional  modification  necessary  or  desirable  for 
iho  prolongation  of  life  ? 

To  Answer  these  inquiries,  animals  of  different  species  and 
vaileiy  may  be  studied  with  a  view  to  discover  individuals 
whose  op]^an3,  iu  their  physiological  state,  resemble  those  of 
the  moditied  human  organism.  The  environments  natural  to 
such  animals  would  necessarily  resemble  those  producing  re- 
sem!>iing  modifieation  in  man;  hence  the  cause  of  the  acquired 
modification  in  man  would  be  thus  reached. 

Again,  by  studying  individuals  having  structural  peculiarities 
exacily  oppoiiite  to  those  observed  in  the  human  specimen,  we 
learn  by  contrast  what  we  before  learned  by  resemblance. 

In  applying  this  method  of  study  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  after 
seleeting  a  *' typical*'  completed  case  of  the  disease  for  special 
examination,  wo  find  the  structural  changes  to  be  (chiefly)  :  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  with  chronic  peribronchitis ;  thickening  and 
adhesion  of  the  pleura;  obliteration  of  air-vesicles  and  capillary 
bloodvessels  in  the  lung,  the  normal  lung  tissue  being  substituted 
by  a  hyperplasic  growth  of  connective,  or  fibrous,  or  even  fibro- 
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cartilaginons  tissue.    These  changes  are  commoDly  most  marked 
in  the  left  lung. 

On  examination,  as  before  directed,  we  find  that  animals  whose 
normal  respiratory  system  more  or  less  resembles,  in  structure 
and  function,  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  consumptive 
patient,  are  to  be  found  among  the  different  tribes  of  serpents, 
frogs,  toads,  tortoises,  turtles,  etc.  The  natural  environments  of 
these  animals  were  such  as  to  demand  of  their  respiratory  organs 
only  a  limited  amount  of  function  as  compared  with  those  of 
man ;  hence  it  was  inferred  that  partially  similar  environments 
must  have  impressed  the  human  individual  in  whom  the  chronic 
changes  of  stiucture,  just  noticed,  were  developed,  and  which  he 
therefore  designated  Fihrotic  Atrophy  of  the  Aespiratory  Appa- 
ratus, 

The  conclusion  thus  reached  he  considered  was  sustained  by 
actual  observation  in  practice.  Thus  muscular  indolence^  espe- 
cially such  as  18  inseparable  from  a  sedentary  life  and  indoor 
occupations  or  confinement  in  prisons ;  and  prolonged  silence  or 
vocal  indolence^  together  with  persistent  mental  depression^  were 
aniversally  acknowled  first  causes  of  phthisis ;  in  all  of  them  the 
demand  for  respiratory  function  was  reduced,  and  the  consequent 
modification  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  a  conservative  attempt 
to  adapt  the  individual  to  his  unnatural  surroundings.  Opposite 
environments,  viz.,  such  as  necessitated  active  locomotive  exer- 
cise, vocal  exercise,  and  promoted  hilarity  and  mental  exhilara- 
tion, were  admitted  prophylactics  of  consumption.  Hence  ora- 
tors, pedestrians,  and  pugilists  (the  latter,  however,  only  prior 
to  their  "  retirement  from  the  ring")  were  comparatively  exempt 
from  the  disease. 

Active  respiratory  function  also  promoted  activity  of  the  por- 
tal circulation,  and  consequently  a  good  digestion,  hence  the 
theory  that  the  disease  was  due  to  imperfect  assimilation  of  food 
(a  theory  ably  supported  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip, 
Prof.  J.  II.  Bennett,  and  others)  was  admitted  only  with  the 
proviso  that  the  impaired  assimilation  arose  from  impaired  por- 
tal circulation  consequent  upon  the  restriction  of  the  motions  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls  that  were  inseparable  from 
a  restriction  of  the  respiration. 

The  fibrotic  atrophy  of  the  respiratory  system  was  conser- 
vative, considering  the  environments  under  the  impression  of 
which  it  arose,  in  protecting  the  individual  from  fatal  hyper- 
oxidation  of  the  blood — a  condition  actually  existing  during  the 
first  stage  of  phthisis,  as  proved  by  the  arguments  and  experi- 
ments of  Beddoes,  Liebig,  Ancell,  Simon,  Rokitansky,  and  others. 

Mr.  KiNQ  concluded  his  paper  with  the  remark  that  the  views 
he  had  presented  were  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Dar- 
winian evolution.  Man  had  attained  his  present  nobility  of 
development  by  successive  and  gradual  increments  of  functional 


exercifie,  exi£!Ddmg  ihroB^ii  hulsj  t»in3ii7e&.     CoincideBt  with 

tbe  &(sq aired  powers  of  s^ieeoL  juuscbJ  ej:pres^oa,  mad  Inpedal 
ioeoiDaUMi  in  lin:  erect  po^ure^  like  i^ei^iraxoiT  organs  Lad  at- 
tamed  a  ^nperior  QiT{rjc*piiieicL  Bm  toeh  a  hi^  drgree  of 
deTeiopiDem  c*oaid  boi  be  nsaiirEaiikea  inxbcmt  cxorespoiiding  blgh 
dep*eeB  of  foBciJoa :  bcDee  foseDoBal  isdoJ^kce  tended  to  prO' 
duiTt  a  retrogresBiTe  eroliukm  toirards  loTer  fonas  of  animals 
from  irbid}  mazi  had  been  ero^Ted.  ConFimiptSoB,  therefore,  was 
an  atxempT.ed  adapinTe  iDodificatSoii  of  ii>e  brealblBg  organs,  in 
tJie  dlrtiftJC'D  of  atrcpbj,  ctM&seqDext  upon  the  liiJiire  of  the  in- 
diTjdaai  \o  perform  tbose  eiemses  bj  wLki  the  highly  elabo> 
ra;ted  respiraLorr  Fj^iexB  woojd  be  called  upon  for  the  fall  cmpadtj 
of  ilE  foDetiooa]  plaj. 

Remarks  were  made  hr  Messrs.  Woodwasb  and  GiiiL. 

Mr.  J.  J.  WooDWAKD  read  the  foBowing  paper  on 


A  SIMPLB  DETICS  FOft  THX  I]Xn01CATI€»S  OP  BALBAJf-MOITHTKD 
OBJECTS  TOm,  XXAXIXAXIOS  WITH  CZ3KTA1S  UfMEBSION  OBJIO- 
nVES  WHOSE  ^BALSAM  AXGUl'*  IS  ^^  <ML  i:PWARD& 

Certain  immersion  objectiTes  are  so  constmcted  that  thej  are 
capable  of  admitting  rajs  which  enter  the  front  lens  at  a  greater 

acg^le  wiih  the  optical  axis  than  the  limit  for  dnr  objeetives.  That 
this  is  not  onW  tbeoretioal>  pK>ss:bje,  bnt  that  sncb  objectiTes 
bare  been  succe^sfaliv  construcTed,  was  several  rears  since  de- 
moDstrated  in  the  Montblj  Microscopical  Jounial.  both  by  Mr. 
Keith  and  mvself,*  notwiihstandine  wbicb  the  contranr  bas  often 
since  been  eoergeticallr  asserted  hy  writers  in  the  same  journal. 
Meanwhile,  immersion  lenses  possessed  of  the  excessive  angle 
in  dispute,  continue  to  be  put  into  the  market  bj  more  tban  one 
maker,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  purchasers  wili  be  interested  in 
a  simple  device  which  I  have  nsed  for  some  time  with  such  ob- 
jectives to  illuminate  test-objects  mounted  in  balsam.  This 
device  consists  merelv  of  a  right-angled  prism  of  crown  glass 
mounted  beneath  tbe  stage  in  sncb  a  manner  that  its  long  side 
can  be  connected  bv  oil  of  cloves,  or  some  similar  fluid,  with  the 
slide  on  which  the  object  is  mounted.  Tbe  details  of  tbe  plan  will 
be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  tbe 
glass  prism  is  seen  in  section  just  beneath  the  object-slide  F,  F. 

♦  June,  1S73.  p.  268;  November,  1S73,  p.  210:  Mtrcb,  1874.  p.  119; 
September,  1874.  p.  124. 
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Just  below  it  is  another  rightrangled  prism,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sioDS,  made  of  brass ;  the  section  of  this  prism  is  indicated  by 
dark  shading  in  the  diagram.     The  right  angles  of  both  prisms 


are  truncated,  and  the  facets  are  cemented  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  long  sides  of  the  prisms  are  parallel.  The  brass 
prism  slips  transversely  in  a  groove  in  the  top  of  a  holder,  (7, 
which  is  fitted  into  the  snbstage  of  the  microscope.  Z>Z>  is  a 
19 
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blackened  brass  screen  held  in  position  bj  two  brmss  anna,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  fignre.  This  screen  is  pandlel  to  the 
adjacent  face  of  the  glass  prism,  and  has  in  it  a  small  circolmr 
aperture,  E,  abont  the  size  of  a  large  pinhole.  The  side  of  the 
glass  prism  next  the  screen  is  covered  with  black  p^>er  in  which 
is  a  corresponding  pinhole.  The  two  pinholes  are  so  placed 
that  a  beam  of  parallel  white  sunlight  (r)  passing  through  both 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  glass  prism  on  which  it 
impinges. 

To  use  this  apparatus,  it  is  adjusted  in  the  sub-stage  of  the 
microscope,  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  is  placed  on  the  upper  face 
of  the  prism,  the  glass  slide  FF,  on  which  the  object  is  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam  under  the  usual  thin  cover.  G,  is  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  the  sub>stage  is  racked  up  until  the  drop  of  oil  €i 
cloves  is  spread  out  into  a  thin  layer,  /. 

The  object  being  thus  arranged,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  beam 
of  parallel  solar  rajs  (white  sunligrht),  reflected  from  a  plane  mir- 
ror, be  thrown  through  the  two  apertures  upon  the  face  of  the 
prism,  being  perpendicular  to  that  face,  it  will  en'^er  and  pass 
through  without  refraction  until  it  reaches  the  upper  surface  of 
the  thin  glass  cover,  G.  The  parallel  rays  impinge  upon  this 
surface,  as  is  evident  from  the  construction  at  an  angle  of  45** 
with  the  optica]  axis,  0  0.  If.  now,  the  medium  next  above  the 
thin  cover,  O,  be  air,  this  obliquity  will  be  greater  than  the  criti- 
cal angle,  and  total  reflection  of  the  rays  will  take  place.  If, 
however,  the  medium  next  above  the  thin  cover  be  water,  the 
obliquity  will  not  be  greater  than  the  critical  angle.  Refraction 
having  taken  place,  the  rays  will  enter  the  water.  H,  and  if  an 
immersion  lens  of  sufficient  angle  of  aperture  be  focussed  upon 
the  objects  mounted  beneath  the  cover,  (7,  these  rays  not  merely 
enter  the  front  of  the  objective,  but  will  form  a  well-defined  image 
of  the  object  on  a  brightly  illuminated  field,  which  will  be  visible 
through  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  in  the  usual  way.  Of 
course  it  is  evident  from  the  diagram  that  with  no  dry  objective, 
or  any  immersion  objective  of  less  than  90°  balsam  angle,  can 
anything  whatever  of  balsam-mounted  objects'^  thus  illnminated 
be  seen. 

*  The  apparatus  can  be  n^ed.  of  coarse,  to  secure  black-groand  illami- 
nation  of  snitable  drj  objects  if  ihey  are  mounted  on  the  slide  instead 
of  the  cover,  as  is  nsaal. 
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Immersion  objectives  may  be  divided  according  to  their  beha- 
vior with  this  apparatus  into  three  classes:  1st.  Those  with 
which,  since  they  do  not  have  sufficient  angle  of  aperture  to  ad- 
mit the  illuminating  pencil,  nothing  can  be  seen,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  dry  objectives.  2d.  Those  which  have  sufficient 
angle  of  aperture  to  admit  rays  of  this  obliquity,  but  are  in- 
capable of  bringing  them  to  an  image-forming  focus;  with  these 
the  field  appears  well  illuminated,  but  the  objects  are  not  well 
defined.  3d.  Those  which  not  only  admit  rays  of  this  obliquity, 
but  form  well-defined  images  with  them.  To  this  class  belong 
not  merely  immersion  objectives  with  the  so-called  duplex  fronts, 
but  others ;  and  I  may  add  not  merely  objectives  of  American 
make,  but  some  constructed  by  a  well-known  English  house.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  quality  of  the  image  formed  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  thrown  through  a  pinhole  at  this  excessive  ob- 
liquity, varies  very  greatly  in  different  cases.  I  will  state,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  thus  far  found  at  least  seven  objectives,  some 
of  English,  others  of  American  make,  which  define  sufficiently 
well  under  these  circumstances  to  resolve  Amphipleura  pellucida 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  With  the  objectives  which  per- 
formed best,  the  field  was  of  exceeding  whiteness  and  brilliancy, 
but  by  no  means  dazzling,  the  frustule  undistorted  and  the  stri® 
clean  and  black  on  the  white  ground,  very  little  color-aberration 
being  perceived.  With  other  objectives  there  was  more  or  less 
<»lor-aberration  and  distortion,  both  which  faults  were  in  one 
or  two  cases  very  conspicuous,  although  in  the  part  of  the  frustule 
most  sharply  focussed  upon,  the  strioe  were  handsomely  brought 
out  The  objectives  with  which  I  thus  succeeded,  ranged  all  the 
way  from  a  ^th  to  ^*yth  immersion.  I  will  add,  that  the  objec- 
tives which  resolved  Amphipleura  pellucida  under  these  trying 
circumstances,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  way  with  this  or  other 
test  objects,  displayed  an  exquisite  perfection  of  definition,  which 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  attain  with  objectives  of  less 
angular  aperture. 

As  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this  communication  to  pro- 
voke ill-tempered  discussion  of  the  merits  of  individual  makers, 
I  will  not  append  a  list  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  various 
immersion  objectives  I  have  tried  in  this  way.  The  apparatus 
can  be  constructed  for  a  few  shillings,  and  those  who  take  the 
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trouble  to  use  it  will  soon  see  to  which  of  the  three  classes  any 
particular  objective  they  may  test  belongs. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  made  remarks  on 

THE  RULINGS  ON  GLASS  BY  MR.  ROGERS,  OF  CAMBRIDOS. 

(abstract. ) 

This  communication  was  a  preliminary  one.  Mr.  Woodward 
showed  photographs,  which  he  had  made,  of  two  of  Mr  Rogers, 
rulings  magnified  about  1050  diameters,  and  compared  them  with 
rulings  by  Powell  &  Lealand,  Nachet  and  Nobert.  The  object 
of  the  photographs  was  to  show  the  quality  of  the  lines.  Those- 
of  Mr.  Rogers  appeared  to  have  been  ruled  with  a  faulty  point, 
and  were  each  accompanied  on  one  side  by  a  series  of  faint 
parallel  lines.  That  these  were  not  due  to  diffraction  was  de- 
monstrated by  revolving  the  ruling  (on  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope) while  the  illuminating  pencil  remained  stationary.  The 
faint  parallel  lines  revolved  with  the  ruling. 

The  rulings  of  Nobert  were  superior  in  the  quality  of  the  lines 
to  any  of  the  others.  The  reporter  expected  to  examine  more 
rulings  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  others,  and  would  make  hereafter  a 
fuller  communication. 


124th  Meeting.  May  5,  1877. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
I'hirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  General  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions 
respecting  the  late  Dr.  B.  F.  Craig,  which,  after  a|)propriate 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Parker,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Hilgard, 
and  Woodward,  were  adopted. 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  Society  have  learned  with  sincere 
grief  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  original  members.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Faneuil  Craig,  at  the  age  of  49,  at  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, on  April  10th,  1877,  after  a  very  protracted  and  painful 
illness,  which  he  endured  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolvedy  That  in  considering  the  death  of  Dr.  Craig,  this 
Society  deplores  the  loss  of  a  member  who  was  one  of  its 
founders,  as  well  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  scientific 
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dab  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  a  chemist  and  physicist  with 
iiDusoally  comprehensive  knowledge,  an  exact  experimenter,  a 
man  of  absolute  probity  and  uprightness  of  character,  and  of 
great  benevolence  of  disposition.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  a  mental  organization  of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with 
such  admirable  personal  qualities,  was  associated  with  a  feeble 
physical  frame,  that  wore  out  when  it  should  have  been  in  its 
prime. 

Itesolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  tender  to  the 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  the  assurance  of 
their  deep  sympathy  and  condolence,  and  that  the  Secretaries  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  which 
shall  also  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication  on 

A  SPECIAL  METHOD  OF  BAROMETRIC  HTP80METRT. 

(ABBTBACT.) 

In  the  determination  of  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer 
there  are  two  chief  sources  of  error.  Where,  as  is  the  usual  case, 
it  is  sought  to  ascertain  how  much  a  barometer  read  at  what  is 
called  the  new  station  is  higher  than  another  barometer  read 
simultaneously  at  what  is  called  the  base  station^  there  are  two 
important  factors  of  which  it  is  practically  difficult  to  take  ac- 
count. First,  since  the  air  is  not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  it 
cannot  be  known  that  a  barometer  suspended  in  the  air  above 
the  base  station,  and  at  the  level  of  the  new  station,  would  record 
the  same  pressure  that  is  observed  at  the  new  station  ;  and  the 
discrepancy  between  the  barometer  at  the  new  station  and  the 
barometer  in  air,  measures  a  factor  of  the  problem,  which  may  be 
called  the  error  of  gradient.  Second,  since  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  not  constant,  and  since  the  air  contains  unequal  pro- 
portions of  moisture  at  different  times,  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
density  of  the  air  independent  of  its  pressure ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  density  of  the  air  and  a  certain  as- 
sumed density,  regarded  as  normal,  measures  a  factor  of  the 
problem,  which  may  be  called  the  error  of  density. 

The  error  of  gradient  will  not  here  be  considered. 

The  error  of  density  is  usually  sought  to  be  measured  by  ob- 
serving the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  at  the  base  and 
new  stations,  but  this  method  is  confessedly  one  of  great  inaccu- 
racy. The  observations  are  necessarily  made  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  the  changes  of  both  temperature  and  moistura 
are  so  rapid  and  great  that  they  are  not  at  all  comparable  with 
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the  changes  which  affect  the  colomn  of  air  to  be  measared; 
namely,  that  column  which  rests  upon  the  base  station  and  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  level  of  the  new  station.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  at  least  two  devices  have  been  resorted  to.  First,  by 
establishing  bases  at  several  different  altitudes  and  referring  each 
new  station  to  that  base  which  lies  most  nearly  in  its  own  level, 
the  error,  which  is  proportional  to  the  desired  difference  of  alti- 
tude, has  been  reduced  in  amount.  Second,  by  using  mean 
temperatures  and  mean  humidities,  in  place  of  those  recorded  at 
the  hours  of  observation,  and  thus  ignoring  the  small  but  actual 
change  of  temperature  that  the  column  each  day  undergoes,  it 
has  been  found  that  better  results  have  been  obtained  than  by 
the  direct  use  of'the  coincident  observations  for  density. 

In  the  method  which  I  here  propose,  ho  observations  are  made 
of  the  two  factors  of  temperature  and  moisture ;  but  their  result- 
ant, the  density,  or  more  strictly  a  co-efficient  of  density,  is  deter- 
mined directly.  Within  or  near  the  district  which  contains  the 
new  station,  I  propose  to  establish  two  base  stations,  which 
shall  be  separated  as  little  as  possible  horizontally,  and  as  much 
as  possible  vertically ;  I  will  then  measure  simultaneously  the 
pressure  at  each  of  the  bases  and  at  a  new  station ;  and  then, 
assuming  that  the  co-efficient  of  density  is  unity,  will  estimate  by 
the  aid  of  the  usual  barometric  tables  the  difference  of  altitude 
between  the  two  bases,  and  the  difference  of  altitude  between  the 
new  station  and  one  of  the  bases.  Then,  by  dividing  the  esti- 
mated difference  of  altitude  of  the  two  bases  bv  their  actual 
difference  of  altitude,  previously  and  independently  determined, 
I  will  obtain  the  co-efficient  of  density,  which,  being  applied  to 
the  estimated  difference  of  altitude  between  the  new  station  and 
one  base,  will  give  the  required  difference  of  altitude. 

This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  a  mountain  region,  in 
which  the  error  of  density  is  usually  mure  important  than  the 
error  of  gradients;  and  it  can  be  most  economically  employed 
where  the  number  of  new  stations  referable  to  a  single  pair  of 
bases  is  large. 


Mr.  Thomas  Antisell  read  a  paper,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Munroe, 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  on 

THE  estimation  OF  MANGANESE  AS  PYROPHOSPHATE. 

{This  paper  was  offered  in  January ^  and  is  printed  in  the  American 

Chemist  of  February,  1877.) 

Mr.  Antisell  also  made  a  communication,  entitled  by  him 

CHEMICAL  REMARKS  ON  TERRESTRIAL  QEOQONY. 
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125th  Meeting.  May  19,  IS11. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  S.  G.  BusEY  read  a  paper  on 

THE  influence  OF  THE   CARDIAC  AND   RESPIBATORY   MOVEMENTS 

UPON  THE  MOTION  OP  THE  LYMPH. 

(AB8TBA0T.) 

He  admitted  the  influence  of  absorption  taking  place  at  the 
periphery,  and  of  the  excess  of  the  arterial  over  the  venous  blood 
pressure,  as  factors  in  promoting  the  movement  of  the  chyle  and 
lymph,  but  denied  their  predominance;  and  insisted  that  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  venous  system  near  the  confluence  of  three  large 
trunks  near  the  heart,  antagonized  the  theories  of  Flint  and 
Ricklinghausen.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  th^  valves  in  the  tubular  channel,  which  not 
only  preventeji  regurgitation,  but  enhanced  the  influence  of  the 
forces  derived  from  position,  pressure  of  contiguous  parts,  respi- 
ration, and  venous  current  in  the  large  vessels  near  the  heart ; 
and  claimed  that  the  entrance  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein  near  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  was  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  Venturi,  whereby  the  more  rapid 
current  of  the  blood  necessarily  contributed  to  the  slower  current 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  Then  followed  the  citation  of  cases  of  ob- 
structive and  regurgitant  heart  diseases,  illustrating  the  effects 
of  impediments  to  the  circulation  upon  the  movements  of  the 
chyle  and  lymph,  .and  exhibiting  the  pathological  phenomena 
attributable  to  slowing  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  current.  The  paper 
concluded  with  a  description  of  the  effects  of  irregular  and  in- 
terrupted respiratory  movements  upon  the  motion  of  the  chyle 
and  lymph,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  the  normal  pulse- 
respiration   ratio  in   the   management   of  pulmonary   diseases. 

{This  paper  mil  appear  in  full  in  the  September  number ,  1877,  cftke  N,  0, 

Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.) 

Mr.  Antisell  continued  his  remarks  on 

TERRESTRIAL  COSMOGONY. 

Mr.  John   C.  Riley  and  Mr.  Henry  Martyn  Paul  were 
elected,  by  the  General  Committee,  members  of  the  Society. 
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l^iTB  Mjnrras^  Juss  2,  IdTt. 

Tlie  P2ESCDC3T  ui  the  Chftlr. 
ThirCT-oae  members  and  TLators  present. 
Mr.  B.  F.  G&£crE  mAiie  &  eommiinfration  on 

AS  AiaZSSABLR  BDHTACU  FQS  THJE  COKKKCZIOS  OV  A  SBIF'S 


Mr  AsTESKix  eoatfnacd  Lis  reisarks  oa 


13TTH  MKcmrG.  Jinn  1^  187t. 

Vice-President  Wkixisg  in  ^  Climir. 
Twentj-ose  members  mad  risitors  present. 
Mr.  AsnsELL^  hj  reqnest.  eontinaed  his 

CHEXICAL  REKAaKS  OX  TEBRX^STRIAL  GEOGOXT, 

d'iscnhlnz  the  sacces^ire  pn^ojsses  bj  which  the  chemicsl  ele- 
monta  uf  the  oriiriaal  nebaloas  matter  mar  h^ve  combined  in 
forming  the  present  earth. 

The  formation  cf  tb?  earth  was  farther  discnssed  bj 
PowKLL,  Ward,  and  Doolittle. 


12STH  Meetoo.  October  13.  18TT. 

Vice-President  Hilgard  in  the  Chair. 
Twentv-?even  mesibers  and  Tisitors  present. 
The  minates  of  the  last  meeting:  were  read  and  ad'i^pted. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Elliott  exhibited  a  diagram,  which  he  had  derised. 
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"sbowiDg  for  each  year  from  1760  to  1876,  both  inclasive,  the 
relative  valae  of  gold  to  silver  in  open  market;  also,  the  average 
of  these  rates  by  periods  of  five  years  each  ;  and  compared  with 
the  standard  mint  ratio  of  the  United  States;  also  with  that  of 
the  Latin  Union." 

He  also  made  a  communication  on 

OPTIONAL  MONETARY  STANDARDS, 

referring  to  daplicate  and  triplicate  standards,  each  alike  author- 
ized as  legal  tenders,  and  either  of  which  may  be  used  at  the 
option  of  debtors. 

Mr.  Theodore  Gill  made  a  communication  on 

THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  ANTLERS  OF  THE  OERVID^. 

Incited  by  a  recently  published  article  by  Prof.  Garrod,  of 
London,  on  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Ruminants  (Proc, 
ZooL  Soc,  London,  1877,  pp.  1-18),  the  author  had  lately  re- 
investigated the  mode  of  growth  of  the  antlers  of  the  deer.  The 
results  finally  reached  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  defi- 
nition of  antlers : — 

Antlers  are  horn-like  appendages  of  frontal  processes,  peculiar 
to  the  deer,  developed  periodically  and  concomitantly  with  the 
sexual  organs,  chiefly  in  the  males,  either  as  simple  spikes  or 
with  a  tendency  to  bifurcation,  especially  (but  not  exclusively) 
in  the  direction  of  the  varying  greatest  or  axial  growth. 

The  modifications  of  the  antlers  and  their  contour  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  family  are  chiefly  dependent  on  andMetermined 
by  the  diverse  exhibitions  of  this  tendency,  and  examples  of 
several  kinds  are  furnished  by  the  genera  Fudua,  Cervus,  JSla- 
phurus,  and  Cariacus, 

The  branches  into  which  the  antlers  successively  divide  in  those 
deer  distinguishable  by  the  complexity  of  those  appendages  maj 
be  homologized  with  each  other,  and  in  the  interests  of  a  uniform 
system  of  terminology  the  author  proposed  the  following  names 
applicable  to  the  chief  subdivisions:  (1)  The  simple  spikes  of 
the  first  year  and  their  after-growths  were  designated  protoceres, 
(2)  the  anterior  offshoots  of  the  second  year  deuteroceres,  and  the 
succeeding  (3)  third,  (4)  fourth,  and  (5)  fifth  anterior  offshoots, 
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respectively  (3)  iriloceres^  (4)  ietarioceres,  and  (5)  pempioeere^ 
The  antleis  of  Cervus^  EUtphuruM,  and  CoriaeuM  were  d^fned 
•B  follows: — 

In  Cffrriix,  the  antlers  have  the  main  axis  continiioaa  in  the 
protoceres  and  incarred  backwards,  the  deuieroceres  are  pro- 
corrent  and  developed  as  "  brow-antlers,*^  and  the  triioceres^  the 
teiariocerest  and  the  pemplooereM  sacoessiTelj  bifnieate  with  the 
proloceres. 

In  Elaphurus,  the  antlers  have  the  main  axis  oontinoed  into 
the  deiUeroceres,  which  are  snpra-cnrrent  and  Infnrcate  into  an 
anterior  larger  (and  often  snbdivided)  and  a  posterior  smallor 
prong,  the  protoceres  are  deflected  backwards,  and  the  triioeerea 
are  radimentary  or  absent 

In  Cariacus^  the  antlers  have  the  main  axis  sobspirallj  orcar- 
rent  into  the  iriioceres  which  generallj  bilorcate  anteriorly,  the 
proioceres  are  abniptlj  sapra-corrent  firom  the  tritoceres,  the 
deuierocere9  arise  from  the  inner  sorface  of  the  protoceres  nehr 
their  bases,  and  tetartoceres  are  in  some  (§  Eucervus)  developed, 
and  in  some  (S  Cariacus)  soppressed. 

The  duplication  of  the  prongs  was  not  taken  oogniiance  of 

The  anther  remarked  th&t  the  facts  thus  snmmarized  would  be 
fouud  published  in  more  detail  in  the  popular  natural  history 
periodical  entitled  "Field  and  Forest-'  for  August,  ISTi. 


129th  MmsrnfQ.  October  27,  187t. 

Yiee-President  Tatix»r  in  tbe  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLOARD  made  a  cominunication  on 

STANDARD  SCALES,  OR  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  ; 

in  which  he  stated  that,  baring  had  occasion  latelj  to  compare 
with  each  other  the  two  English  standard  yards,  Noa.  11  and  58, 
made  respectively  of  bronze  and  iron,  deposited  in  the  office  of 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  tbev  differed  by  an  amount  which, 
though  very  minute,  was  too  considerable  to  be  attributed  to 
original  errors  of  comparison.  These  two  yards  were  presented 
to  our  Government  in  1856  by  that  of  Great  Britain  as  exact 
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copies  of  the  restored  standard  replacing  the  one  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  bailding  in  1834.  The  bronze 
standard  is  now  foand  to  be  shorter  than  the  iron  one  by  about 
the  quarter  of  the  thousandth  part  of  one  inch.  On  subsequently 
comparing  the  duplicate  bronze  standard  deposited  with  the 
Canadian  Oovernment,  the  same  change  was  detected.  This  was 
referred  to  the  bronze  composition  being  in  a  state  of  tension 
owing  to  the  varying  molecular  deportment  of  the  copper,  the 
zinc,  and  the  tin,  of  which  the  alloy  was  composed,  and  the  annual 
oscillations  of  temperature  from  summer  to  winter  (amounting 
probably  to  nearly  100  degrees)  to  which  the  standards  had  been 
exposed  so  many  times,  in  the  small  fire-proof  building  where 
they  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  iron  standard,  from  being  internally  more  homogeneous,  was 
probably  the  more  accurate  measure  of  the  two.  Reference  was 
made  to  various  other  alloys  which  had  been  proposed  or  em- 
ployed; as  in  the  new  International  standard  metre  of  platinum 
and  iridium;  but  the  suggestion  was  offered  that  all  were  open  to 
suspicion.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  employment  of  a 
natural  crystal  of  quartz,  42  inches  long,  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  mark  a  standard  metre. 

Remarks  on  the  communication  were  made  by  Messrs.  Anti- 
sell,  Elliott,  and  Taylor. 

A  communication  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  on 

standards  of  time — INTERNATIONAL,  SECTIONAL,  AND  LOOAL. 

The  importance  was  urged  in  the  first  place  of  fixing*  more  defi- 
nitely in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  dividing  meridian  separating  the 
adjacent  days  of  the  month  or  week  as  computed  from  the  eastern 
or  the  western  arrival.  Behring^s  Strait,  the  treaty  boundary 
line  between  Alaska  and  Eastern  Siberia,  a  meridian  about  168^ 
degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  was  referred  to  as  a  good  natural 
terminus.  The  meridian  of  180  degrees — some  eleven  degrees 
further  west — was  also  referred  to  as  one  commonly  used  by 
navigators. 

In  this  connection  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  importance 
for  railway  and  telegraphic  purposes,  of  an  International  standard 
combined  with  sectional  standards  of  time  to  replace  the  gradu- 
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ated  local  standards  of  time.  As  regards  sectional  time,  it 
BQggested  that  exact  boars  from  Greenwich  would  be  foond  prae- 
ticallj  the  most  convenient  Thas  instead  of  Philadelphia  time, 
or  St  Louis  time,  or  Denver  Mint  time,  or  San  Francisco  time, 
we  would  have  Atlantic  slope  time  to  be  computed  exactly  fire 
hours,  Mississippi  Valley  time  exactly  six  hours.  Rocky  Moantain 
time  exactly  seven  houre,  and  Pacific  slope  time  exactly  eight 
hoars  from  Greenwich.  This  would  involve  no  change  in  watdiet 
or  time-pieces,  unless  in  the  modification  of  the  hour  index.  But 
the  minute  hands  would  continue  in  every  case  to  indicate  the 
actual  time  oorrectlj. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  COLLECT  IN- 

FORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  METEOR 

OP  DECEMBER  24th,  1873. 

(Read  April  7, 1877.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1873,  its  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker 
t;o  a  remarkable  meteor  which  occurred  on  Christmas  Eve,  who 
described  it  in  a  note  of  the  25th  December,  given  in  the  accom- 
panying appendix,  No.  I.*     Other  members  of  the  Society  had 
also  witnessed  the  meteor,  and  much  interest  having  been  awak- 
ened, the  President,  Prof.  Henry,  suggested  that  •*  a  committee 
1)6  appointed  to  secure  all  the  information  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained in  reference  to  the  unusually  bright  meteor."    A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  appointed^   and  they  now  submit  this 
report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  assigned  has  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  results  of  their  labors. 

The  committee  began  its  labors  by  the  formation  of  the  chart 
No.  1,  accompanying  this  report — embracing  the  country  south 
of  the  centres  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  north 
of  central  Georgia,  within  which  region  it  was  presumed  the 
meteor  might  have  been  visible. 

The  following  circular  was  then  prepared  and  sent  to  about 
five  hundred  persons,  especially  to  the  postmasters  and  news- 
paper editors  at  county  seats,  to  the  colleges,  and  to  meteoro- 
logical  observers : — 

Washinotoit,  D.  C,  Jan.  9,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Washington,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  secure  all  the  information  possible  to  be  obtained  in  reference 
to  the  unusually  bright  meteor  seen  throughout  this  region  of  the 
country  at  about  a  quarter  before  eight  on  the  24th  of  December, 
or  Christmas  Eve. 

To  this  end,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Society  will  highly  ap- 
preciate your  kindness  if  you  will  communicate  to  it  such  obser- 
vations as  were  made  either  by  yourself  or  your  acquaintances, 
or  such  as  may  be  found  in  records  that  are  accessible  to  you, 
even  if  such  observations  are  only  of  the  most  general  character. 

It  is  considered  particularly  important  that  you  should  give 
as  detailed  answers  as  possible  to  the  following  questions : — 

*  Owing  to  iU  great  length  this  Appendix  \<\  not  printed.  Dr  Parker's 
oWrvationfl  are,  however,  given  in  abstract  in  No.  22  of  Appendix  No.  IL 
The  pnblioation  at  Chart  No.  1  is  regarded  as  nnneoessary. 
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sccnrate  habits  of  observation,  and  especially  by  calling  attention 
to  this  matter  on  the  part  of  editors  of  local  newspapers. 

Any  information  on  the  subject  communicated  to  the  Society 
throQgh  myself  or  any  member  of  the  committee  will  be  re- 
sponded to  in  due  season  by  the  return  of  a  small  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  digest  of  all  the  information  that  may  be  gathered  on 
the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CLBVBLAND  ABBB. 

On  behalf  of  the  following  committee : 

Hon.  Pkteb  Pabkieb,  W.  L.  Nicholson,  Olbtbland  Abbb. 

The  answers  received  from  these  persons,  together  with  copies 
of  the  observations  reported  by  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Signal 
Service  observers,  and  other  information  copied  from  newspapers, 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  Appendix  No.  I,  which  contains 
all  the  original  documents  that  we  have  received  relating  to  the 
appearance  of  the  meteor. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Postmaster-General,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  of  the  army  for  facilities  afforded  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

Of  the  observers  themselves,  special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Professor  R.  L.  Brackett,  Westminster,  Maryland  ;  H. 
Inman,  of  Ellsworth,  Kansas ;  Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory ;  L.  S.  Abbott,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia;  the  Waterford  Literary  Society,  of  Waterford,  Vir- 
ginia; and  S.  Simpson,  Fairfax  Court  House,  Virginia;  all  of 
whom  have  put  themselves  to  considerable  trouble  in  order  to 
materially  further  our  investigation. 

Notwithstanding  this  hearty  co-operation,  your  committee  have 
to  regret  that  so  little  has  been  attained  in  the  way  of  scientific 
exactness  in  respect  to  the  path  and  dimensions  of  the  meteor. 

A  large  portion  of  the  territory  covered  by  our  inquiries  seems 
to  have  been  overcast  by  clouds  at  the  time  of  the  meteor's  pas- 
sage, and  although  observations  were  indeed  reported  for  about 
forty  (40)  localities,  yet  most  of  these  (as  the  Society  is  well 
aware  is  usually  the  case)  proved  quite  conflicting,  or  very  indefi- 
nite. In  the  cases  especially  named  above,  a  comparatively  rea- 
sonable degree  of  accuracy  was  attained  by  the  personal  efforts  of 
our  correspondents,  and  in  respect  to  the  observations  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  the  personal  examination  of  the  observers  by 
members  of  your  committee.  It  is,  in  general,  evident  that 
satisfactory  investigations  of  this  sort  can  only  be  conducted  by 
personal  visitation  of  various  localities  by  duly  qualified  indi- 
viduals. 

With  these  observations  collected,  all  of  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  received  during  the  year  1874,  our  investigation 
would  have  closed,  and  our  results  would  have  been  reported 
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promptly  to  the  Society,  had  not  one  of  our  members  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  disappearance  of  the  meteor  above  Fairfax 
Coantj,  Virginia,  or  a  little  to  the  southwest  thereof,  might  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  some  fragments. 

We  have,  therefore,  for  the  past  two  years,  sought  opportunity 
of  realizing  this  hope,  which  we  now  reluctantly  relinquish,  espe- 
cially since  the  individual  whose  observations  and  conversation 
gave  rise  to  this  hope  has  removed  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  general  account  embraces  most  of  what  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  data  that  we  have  collected: — 

The  meteor  appeared  on  Christmas  Eve,  December  24th,  1873, 
at  t  h.  39  m.  P.  M.,  Washington  time ;  the  "  explosion"  was 
beard  at  Washington  at  7  h.  42  m.  P.  M. 

In  brightness  it  appeared  to  all  (or  nearly  all)  to  exceed  the 
full  moon,  and  those  who  looked  steadily  at  it  state  that  the 
main  body  was  of  a  conical  shape,  moving  base  forward  (one 
says  apex  forward),  with  a  short  tail  behind.  No  one  speaks  of 
any  train  being  left  behind,  such  as  so  often  accompanies  these 
meteors.  The  prevailing  color  was,  we  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tions, a  bright  yellow,  but  the  sparks  or  flames  reported  as  pro- 
ceeding from  it  were  bright  red  and  blue. 

It  entered  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  some  point  vertically 
above  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  so  that  its 
apparent  altitude  as  seen  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  was  30^,  and  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  about  45^,  and  its  real  altitude,  therefore, 
above  the  earth's  surface  must  have  been  about  ninety  miles. 

Its  path  was  from  this  point  downward  toward  a  point  about 
eight  miles  above  Fairfax  Court  House,  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, after  which  it  probably  passed  but  little  to  the  southwest 
before  it  disappeared ;  it  may  have  passed  as  much  as  forty  miles 
further,  or  to  over  Rappahannock  County  in  the  same  State,  but 
more  likely  is  it  that  it  disappeared  when  still  over  Fairfax 
County.  * 


WMhiagton.       M  mllei.    V.  part  of        160  nllat.  Dmnbary,  Coaa. 

D«iawar«. 

Its  nearest  approach  to  the  City  of  Washington  may  perhaps 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  its  sound 

*  The  data  recently  oolleoted  by  Prof.  Chickering  increase  the  proba- 
bility that  the  meteor  passed  beyond  Fairfax  Connty,  and  waa  twentj 
miles  above  the  earth's  sarface  at  its  nearest  approach. 
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was  heard,  which  was  145  or  150  seconds,  corresponding  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  miles.  We  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  so-called  **  explosion"  and  subsequent  *'  rumbling"  not 
as  due  to  a  definite  explosion  of  the  meteor,  but  as  the  result  of 
the  concentration  at  the  observer's  ear  of  the  vast  volume  of 
sound  emanating,  almost  simultaneously,  from  a  large  part  of 
the  meteor's  path,  being,  in  that  respect,  not  dissimilar  to  ordi- 
nary thunder. 

It  is  evident  that  the  waves  of  sound  starting  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  meteor's  path  nearest  to  the  observer  would  reach  his 
ear  first;  thus  the  observer 
at  C  would  hear  a  violent 
sound  due  to  the  com- 
bined noises  of  the  slight 
explosions,  whirring,  rush, 
ingy  and  snapping,  emsr 
nating  within  a  portion 
of  a  second  from  the  whole 
of  the  line  x  y.  Sub- 
sequently he  would  hear 
the  sounds  from  x  x^  and 
y  y,,  then  those  from  x^  x^ 

and  2/1  y,,  etc.  The  absorption  and  refraction  of  sound  by  the 
atmosphere  and  the  progression  of  the  meteor  materially  affect 
this  phenomenon. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cone-shaped  meteor  were  estimated  by 
Washington  observers  at  about  45'  broad  by  75'  long,  from 
which  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  irradiation ;  but  which 
correspond  to  2000  and  3400  feet  respectively. 

By  these  figures,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  there 
necessarily  was  any  solid  body  of  this  size.  The  actual  quan- 
tity of  solid  luminous  matter  producing  the  appearance  of  so 
large  a  meteor,  as  is  well  known,  may  have  been  extremely 
small ;  since  the  same  visible  efi^ect  would  be  produced  by  a 
cloud  of  very  small  and  very  bright  meteoric  particles  moving 
very  rapidly. 

Of  the  actual  velocity  of  the  meteor  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  means  of  forming  a  reliable  determination.  It  probably 
described  its  entire  visible  path  (of  possibly  about  120  miles)  in 
three  to  five  seconds. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  members  who  may  desire  to  sub- 
rait  to  further  study  the  data  we  have  collected,  we  submit,  in 
Appendix  No.  II,  some  convenient  abstracts  of  the  more  import- 
ant reports. 

In  Appendix  No.  Ill  we  nave  collected  the  data  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  meteor  at  its  disappearance. 

In  Appendix  No  IV  will  be  found  whatever  seemed  valuable 
with  reference  to  the  sounds  heard  during  or  after  its  passage. 

20 
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In  Appendix  No.  Y  are  given  in  classified  arrangement  the 
observations  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the  body  and  its  train. 

Besides  Chart  No.  1,  already  referred  to,  we  also  give  in 
Chart  No.  2*  the  four  sheets  of  the  large  Post-Route  Map  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  parts  of  adjacent  States,  on  which  are  un- 
derscored, in  red,  the  stations  from  which  reports  have  been 
received. 

PETER  PARKER,       ) 
CLEVELAND  ABBE,  [  Committee. 
W.  L.  NICHOLSON,   J 
WASBiHQTOir,  7  April,  I87T- 


APPENDIX  No.  II. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  AND  LETTERS. 

In  the  following  abstracts  of  the  letters  and  other  documents 
that  have  been  received  relative  to  the  Meteor  of  Christmas 
Eve,  the  phenomena  that  were  observed  have  been  classified  as 
follows : — 

1.  Time  of  occurrence. 

2.  Duration  of  the  visible  flight  of  the  meteor. 

3.  Apparent  bearing. 

4.  Apparent  altitude. 

6.  Apparent  brightness,  size,  and  color. 

6.  Interval  between  the  light  and  the  sound. 

7.  Nature  of  the  sound. 

The  pages  quoted  in  these  abstracts  refer  to  the  collection  of 
original  letters  in  manuscript  Appendix  No.  I. 

1. 

H.  C.  Ryder,  Danbury,  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  pp.  89  to 
1)3,  and  115. 

3.  Disappeared  at  south,  57^*^  west ;  true  bearing. 

4.  Started  at  30^;  path  inclined  20  or  30°  downward  to  the 

right;  ended  at  5°. 

5.  White  ;  much  brighter  than  the  moon. 


,_■  [•  Saw  no  explosion,  heard  no  sound. 


*  This  chart  redaced  follows  page  161.    The  stations  fiom  which  re- 
ports have  heen  received  are  marked  upon  it. 
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2. 

Anonymous,  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  pp. 
23  to  25. 

1.  At  7.30  or  7.45  P.  M. 

2.  IVo  or  three  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  east ;  last  in  the  south. 

4.  First  at  45'';  last  behind  the  U.  P.  Church. 

5-  Like  red-hot  iron ;  round,  with  train  of  sparks. 

7.  Noise  accompanying  its  passage  like  that  of  a  hissing  fire- 
cracker, or  a  loud  hiss ;  no  noise  or  explosion  of  any 
kind  at  the  close. 

3. 

R.  F.  Snoddy,  Shippensburg,  Camberland  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
p.  39. 

1.  8.30  P.  M.,  railroad  time. 

2.  Not  2  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  east ;  last  in  the  southwest  ?. 

5.  Like  the  sun,  and  white. 

6.  About  2  seconds. 

7.  Rushing  noise  with   rolling   sounds   like   an   approaching 

thunder-storm. 

W.  F.  Madlem,  Ephratah,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  p. 
^37. 

1.  7.47  P.  M. 

2.  15  seconds. 

5. 

Prop.  G.  R.  Rossiter,  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  p.  65,  could 
not  learn  that  it  had  been  seen  by  any  one  in  that  region. 


6. 

F.  A.  Curtis,  Newark,  New   Castle    Co.,  Delaware,  pp.  1-3, 
233,  A.  and  B. 

1.  A  few  minutes  before  8  P.  M.,  or  7.45  P.  M.,  Philadelphia 

railroad  time. 

2.  30  seconds. 

3.  It  passed  very  near  the  moon,  a  little  south. 

4    Overhead,  a  "^little  to  the   south,  "say,  30°";  last   lost  in 

haze  near  the  horizon. 
5.  Much  brighter  than  the  moon ;  a  succession  of  flashes  of 

white  light  formed  the  tail ;  the  head  was  of  different 

colors,  crimson  predominating. 
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7. 

J.  J.   Black,  New  Castle,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware,  pp. 
46-48. 

1.  7.66  P.  M.,  Philadelpbia  time. 

2.  10  mioutes. 

3.  First  in  the  west ;  last  in  the  west. 

4.  First,  66° ;  last,  60°  or  40°. 

6.  Nearly  equal  to  full  moon  iu  size  and  brightness.  Burst 
into  three  pieces  with  a  yellow  train;  head  of  many 
colors,  principally  red. 

1.  Like  a  subdued  rushing  sound. 


8. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Smith,  and  others,  through  R.  H.  Oilman, 
Milford,  Kent  Co.,  Delaware,  pp.  79-81. 

1.  Between  t.30  and  8  P.  M. 

3.  First  in  the  south  ;  last  at  the  place  where  the  sun  set. 

4.  First,  46^ ;  .last,  0°. 

7.  Noise  like  distant  cannon. 

9. 

R.  H.  GiLMAN,  Milford,  Kent  Co.,  Delaware,  p.  166. 

1.  8  P.  M. 

3.  In  the  west. 

5.  Bright  ball  ;  large  as  one's  head. 

10a. 

A.  C.  Correspondent  op  Baltimore  American,  p.  166. 

1.  7.58  P.  M. 

3.  Moved  toward  the  south  by  west,  veering  southward. 

4.  First  altitude  was  48^ 

5.  Grew  more  brilliant  toward  the  close ;  encircled  with  rings 

of  green  and  orange. 
7.  Followed  by  a  sound  like  100-pound  Parrott  conical  shells. 

10b. 

Editor  of  Baltimore  News  ;   Correspondent  P.  of  Bal- 
timore American,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  pp.  153  and  156. 

4.  Passed  under  position  of  the  moon. 

5.  Three  times  the  size  of  Venus. 
7.  So  sound  heard. 
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u. 

W.  Allan,  McDonogh's  Institute,  near  Owing's  Mills  P.  O. 
(12  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore),  Baltimore,  Maryland,  p.  79. 

3.  First  in  the  soathwest ;  last,  farther  west. 

4.  First,  46° ;  last,  25°. 

5.  Shadows  overcame  moonlight  and  gaslight ;  the  diameter 

not  much  less  than  the  moon  ;  left  bright  train  behind  it. 
7.  No  noise  heard. 


12. 

E.  L.  HuNTT,  MattawomfiLn,  Charles   Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  33 
and  34. 

1.  About  8  P.  M. 

2.  2  or  3  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  southeast ;  last  in  the  northwest. 
Just  as  it  disappeared,  followed  by  a  rumbling  sound  like 

the  firing  of  cannon. 


i} 


18. 


R.  L.  Brackett,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster, 
Carroll  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  247-249,  257-259.     Reliable. 

3  Some  time  before  disappearance  it  bore  south  30°  west ;  and 
by  another  person,  south  33°  west,  at  the  time  of  disap- 
pearance ;  and  by  a  third,  less  reliable,  29®. 

4.  Just  before  disappearance,  12°. 

5.  Half  size  of  full  moon. 

6.  127  seconds. 

14. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Brackett  and  others  (Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege), Westminster,  Carroll  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  247-249.  Less 
reliable. 

1.  7.45,  or  7.50  P.  M. 

2.  4  or  5  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  southwest  by  west  (or  60°). 

4.  First  40°. 

5.  Much  brighter  than  full  moon ;  of  a  bluish  tint,  red,  steel- 

blue,  and  white  heat ;  shape  of  head  an  elongated  ball, 
followed  by  a  bright  train. 

6.  2  minutes. 

7.  Very  distinct,  like  a  cannon  discharge,  followed  by  a  series 

of  sounds  for  two  or  three  seconds. 
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15. 

M.  Shellman,  a.  H.  Huber,  and  others,  Westminster,  Gar- 
roll  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  41-44. 

1.  About  7.40  P.  M.,  local  time 

3.  Last  in  the  southwest. 

5.  Brighter  than  the  moou;  color  soft,  silvery,  with  a  bluish 

east, 
t.  A  concussion,  producing  a  slight  jarring  of  the  windows. 

16. 

0.  H.  JouRDAN  and  others  (Mt.  St.  Mary's  College),  Emmitts- 
burg,  Frederick  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  59-61. 

1.  7.45  P.  M. 

4.  South  of  the  zenith. 

17. 

H.  H.  Hopkins,  New  Market,  Frederick  Co.,  Maryland,  pp. 
121-123,  165. 

1.  8  P.  M.,  railroad  time. 

2.  6  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  southeast,  last  southwest  (?)  or  south  (?). 

5.  Much   brighter  than  full  moon ;    head  ^  diameter  of  the 

moon ;  color  bright-red  and  yellow. 

6.  4  or  5  seconds. 

7.  Noise  like  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

18. 

W.  H.  Zimmerman,  J.  W.  Greenwood,  and  others  (Wash- 
ington College),  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  83-88. 

1.  Between  7.30  and  8.00  P.  M. 

2.  5  or  6  seconds. 

4.  First  30°  ;  path  oblique  to  the  horizon,  toward  the  west  by 

south. 

5.  Brij^ht  as  full    moon ;    light  white,  with  a  reddish    glow  ; 
train  about  10°  long. 

19. 

B.  Hallowell  and  others,  Sandy  Spring,  18  miles  north  of 
Washington,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  17.i,  183-186. 

2.  2  seconds.     Reliable. 

3.  South. 

4.  50°. 

6.  2  minutes.     Keliable. 
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20. 

H.  C.  Hallowkll,  Sandy  Spring  (18  miles  north  of  Washing- 
ington),  Montfeomerj  Co.,  Maryland,  pp.  153,  187,  189. 

1.  About  8  P.  M. 

3.  First  in  the  south  ;  last,  southwest. 

4.  First,  50° ;  last,  10°. 

5.  Body  ^  size  of  full  moon ;  of  elongated  shape,  and  of  intense 

greenish-white  light,  with  the  head  of  red  and  blue,  with 
scintillations,  followed  by  trail  3°  long ;  shadows  over- 
came lights  in  the  house. 

6.  Interval  from  1^  to  4  minutes. 

7.  Noise,  a  sharp  report  that  shook  the  windows. 

21. 

J.  A.  Hopkins,  121  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 
pp.  5,  135. 

2.  4  seconds. 

7.  Like  rattling  of  a  door. 

22. 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  Corner  11th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  p.  19. 

1.  7.30  P.  M. 

6.  Wedge-shape,  with  pale  violet  point ;  like  a  vibrating  veiJ 
of  light. 

23. 

H.  Inman,  Corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  13th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  95-99,  163. 

1.  7.42,  minus  4  minutes?  (7.38  Washington  time). 

2.  20  seconds. 

3.  First  directly  over  the  Capitol  dome  [E.  20°  S.];  last,  due 

west. 

4.  First,  about  45°;  passed  within   5   or   10°  south  of  the 

zenith;  disappeared  behind  a  building;  altitude  less 
than  5°. 

5.  Yellow   base,  1^  times   the   moon's  diameter;    length  2^ 

times  the  moon's  diameter ;  apex  dull ;  moved  with  its 
base  in  front. 

6.  45  seconds  after  the  disappearance. 

7.  A  dull  thud. 

24. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Gill,  Corner  of  10th  and  Canal  streets,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  p.  151. 

6.  145  or  150  seconds  between  the  first  sight  and  the  explosion. 
[Reliable.] 
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25. 

W.  J.  McIntire,  Corner  of  12th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  p.  159. 

5.  White,  hot ;  front,  blue  ;  rear,  dark  red  ;  general  effect  blue  ; 
body  well  defined,  blunt  head  ;  breadth,  one  moon's  dia- 
meter, and  length,  three  moon's  diameter. 

7.  Whizzing  sound  like  bombshells. 

26. 

Isaac  Lynch,  Farragut  Square,  Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  179- 
182. 

1.  7.50  P.  M. 

2.  3  or  4  seconds. 

3.  Due  south  ;  last  azimuth  60^  west,  or  a  little  south  of  the 

moon. 

4.  60°  ;  last,  25°. 

5.  Bright  as  a  street-lamp  at  20  feet ;  diameter,  ^  moon  with 

tail  3  moons ;  clear  white,  with  rays  of  colors. 

6.  25  seconds. 

7.  Explosion   followed   by  rumbling  like  thunder ;  continued 

20  seconds. 

27. 

J.  H.  L.  Eager,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street,  southeast, 
Washington,  D.  C,  p.  227. 

1.   8  40  or  7  40  P.  M. 

3.  First,  east ;  second,  west. 

4.  Last  altitude  about  22^. 

5.  Pure  white. 

28. 

E   S.  HoLDEN,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 
pi>.  239-246. 

1.  7.40. 

2.  About  2  seconds. 

3.  Last,  south  68°  west.     Careful  determination. 

4.  Last  altitude,  4°  45',  or  loss.     Careful  determination. 

5.  More  yellow  than  moonlight,  and  cast  distinct  shadows. 
7.   No  noise  heard. 

29. 

Professors   Newcomb,    Hilgard,  and  Baird,  Washington, 
1)   C,  pp.  199,  200. 

6.  Newcomb   estimates   it   at    1^  minutes ;    had    his   eye  at 

telescope. 

7.  Hilgard  heard  it  within  a  closed  room  ;   Baird  heard  rattling 

of  windows  at  7.42. 
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30. 

J.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  McLean,  and  others,  Alexandria,  Fair- 
fax Co.,  Virginia,  pp.  15,  159. 

1.  From  7.30  to  8  P.  M. 

8.  Westward  along  King  Street,  inclining  to  the  south. 

4.  Directly  overhead. 

7.  Heavy  concussion  ;  hoase  trembled. 

3L 

L.  S.  Abbott,  Falls  Church,  Fairfax   Co.,  Virginia,  pp.  67- 
77,  157,  167,  209. 

4.  First,  75°  south  ;  course  west ;  disappeared  at  45°. 

5.  Round   red  head,  followed  by  a  train   and  surrounded  by 

diverging  rays,  flashing  white  and  very  brilliant?'. 

6.  Interval  very  long,  from  60  to  90  seconds. 

7.  Like  very  heavy  cannon,  followed  for  30  seconds  by  rolling, 

rumbling  sounds,  fading  away  in  the  east,  as  it  came 
back  on  the  track  of  the  meteor. 

32. 

S.  Simpson,  J.  Mills,  and  others,  Fairfax  C.  H  ,  Fairfax 
Co.,  Virginia,  pp.  251-256. 

1.  7  to  8  P.  M.     About  8  P.  M. 

2.  2  or  3  minutes. 

3.  First  in  the  east ;  last  in  the  west. 

4.  First,  45° ;  last,  45°. 

5.  Equal  daylight,  head  brighter  than  its  red  tail  and  broad 

as  the  moon. 

6.  Interval  3  or  4  minutes,  or  time  enough  to  walk  150  yards.  . 

7.  First  like  a  cannon,  jarring  all  the  houses  in  this  section, 

then   rumbling  for  4  or  5  minutes ;  dying  away  in  the 
east. 

33a. 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia,  p.  157. 

1.  About  7  P.  M. 

5.  Bright  light. 

6.  A  few  seconds. 

7.  Shock  that  shook  the  ground  and  rattled  windows,  and  suc- 

ceeded by  a  rushing  noise  as  of  wind  in  a  forest. 

33b.  Vienna,  p.  157.  \ 

830.  F.,..  OH^c,  p.  •«  L,.r.rii/„'5- .*  ,a 

83d.  L»»«L«,  p.  15,.  S.f  Jffi  "'"  "■  •"  ""• 


neighborhood. 


33e.  Lewisville,  p.  157. 


Lid  BniuLMEJf  <iv 


C.    i:;— r.Pwar»iL    WindLusm^  Atseotiiik  F:  Ql,.  FaufiK  O^ 
^uxulin^  5ir  fuiiiaiiJsrahie  tanui. 


L  Ab«Tiic  T  P.  M. 

X   Mn^ja^  fHin  <*ast; :»  woe 


4    Lji^  *«»ia  a::  >'-  Jj]'    :ii:  i-«i  luc  i€«  "Jie  -iiiii      Pi."a.  !ai!iia»*ir 
5.    Brlzti*«ir  "jiaa  hl.  Dif:«:a. 


M-Jteor  ▼ad  §<«iL 

39. 

i   A  hi:  a:  5  44?o:Q»is. 
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40. 

W.   D.    Christian,   Appomattox    C.  H.,   Appomattox   Co.^ 
Virginia,  pp.  171-172. 

1.  8  P.  M. 

2.  3  or  4  seconds. 

3.  First  in  the  north  55°  east ;  last,  north  25°  east 

4.  First,  40°  ;  last,  20°,  behind  trees. 

5.  f  of  the  moon. 

7.  No  sound,  unless  like  a  distant  gun. 

4L 

A.  P.  Brown   and  others,  Upperville,  Fauquier  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, pp.  221-224. 

1.  8  to  8.15  P.  M. 

2.  3  or  4  seconds. 

3.  First,  east-northeast;  last,  east-southeast. 

4.  First  altitude  70°^ ;  last  altitude  45°.     [Reliable.] 

6.  15  seconds. 

7.  Like  distant  cannon,  or  thunder. 

42. 

George  D.  Smith,  Marion,  Smyth  Co.,  Virginia,  pp.  201-206. 

3.  First  in  the  east ;  second,  southwest. 

4.  First  (?)  passed  near  the  zenith ;  last,  30°. 

5.  Burst  into  red,  white,  blue  fragments,  at  30°  altitude. 

No  sound. 

[This   appears  to  refer  to  some   other,  perhaps  the  IIP.  M. 
meteor.] 

43. 

T.  E.  Converse,  Woodstock,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Virginia, p.  235. 

1.  At  7.45  P.  M. 

2.  3  to  6  seconds. 

3.  First,  due  east ;  last,  in  the  east. 

4.  First,  45°  ;  last  20°  or  25°. 

5.  Thrice  the  brightness  of  the  moon  ;  white ;  no  special  shape. 

No  sound. 

44. 

W.  Alger  and  G.  H.  Mather,  Ousley's  Gap,  Cabell  Co., 
West  Virginia,  pp.  140  and  170. 

1.  Cloudy  and  nothing  seen  or  heard.     (Describes  the  meteor 
of  January  6.) 


?:} 


?.} 
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45. 

J.  F.  Hartorove,  Harper's  Ferry,  Jefferson  Co.,  West  Vir- 
ginia, pp.  101-106. 

1.  7.45  P.  M.     (Probably  not  noted  exactly.) 

2.  Visible  daring  nine  breaths  (about  30  seconds  ?). 

3.  Observer  standing  on  Slienandoah  Street,  100  yards  from 

the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  fadng 
the  southeast ;  when  first  seen,  meteor  bore  a  little  sooth 
of  the  Potomac  River ;  it  was  approaching  the  earth  and 
moving  southwestward  ;  when  it  exploded  it  bore  south- 
southwest  ;  did  not  pass  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

5.  Brighter  than  the  moon,  and  ^  of  its  diameter ;  it  cast  a 

shadow ;  explosion  followed  by  falling  vertical  streaks  : 
color,  white  and  blue. 

6.  Interval  between  visible  explosion  and  audible  sound,  three 

breaths  (10  seconds). 

7.  Hissing  sound   during  the   whole   apparition ;   explosion 

equal  to  a  single  concussion  of  a  well-charged  musket. 

46. 

J.  J.  Barrick,  New  Creek  (Keyser  P.  O.),  Mineral  Co.,  West 
Virginia,  pp.  49-51. 

U  7.42,  railroad  time. 

2.  5  seconds 

3.  Passed    near  Orion,  from  a  little    north  of  east   to  a  little 

south  of  west. 

4.  Greatest  altitude  equal  to  altitude  of  sun  at  9^  A.  M. 

5.  Well  defined  ;  sensible  size  equal  |  of  the  full  moon;  light 

equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon. 
T.  No  sound ;  saw  it  explode  ;  soon   afterwards  it  began  to 
descend. 

47. 

J.  T.  McCreeney,  G.  H.  Prince,  and  others,  Raleigh  C.  H., 
Raleigh  Co.,  West  Virginia,  pp.  35  and  57. 

1.   Nothing  seen. 

7.   Noise  heard  to  the  southward,  as  of  distant  thunder;  re- 
marked by  many  citizens. 

48. 

J.  L.  Gould,  Buckhannon,  Upshur  Co  ,  West  Virginia. 

1.   Few  minutes  before  8  P.  M. 

3.  First,  in  the  east ;  second,  east,  5**  north. 

4.  First,  40  or  50^;  second,  20''  or   less;    path    downwards 

and  inclined  8°  to  the  north  of  the  prime  vertical  circle. 
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49. 

C.  H.  J.  llAWLiNO,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  p.  195. 
1.  Nothing  seen  or  heard. 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 

POSITION  OP  THE  METEOR  AT  ITS  DISAPPEARANCE. 
Observations  relating  to  the  fnd  of  the  visible  path  of  the  Meteor. 

The  following  notes  give  all  the  information  that  has  any  claim 
to  accuracy  with  reference  to  the  place  of  disappearance  of  the 
meteor.  (The  longitudes  here  given  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.) 

STATION  irO. 

(1).     H.  C.  Ryder,  lat  41°  20',  long.  3°  35'  E. 

Meteor  disappeared  at  altitude  5°,  bearing  S.  65°  W., 
as  measured  with  compass,  and  allowing  for  varia- 
tion. 
(  6 ).     P.  A.  Curtiss,  lat.  39°  38',  long.  E.  1°  20'. 

Disappeared  in  the  haze  in  the  S.  W.  horizon. 
(  7  ).     J.  J.  Black,  lat.  39°  40',  long.  E.  1°  24'. 

Burst  in  three  parts  at  a  zenith  distance  40°  toward  W. 
(9).     R.  H.  Oilman  and  others,  lat.  38°  56'.  long.  E.  1°  38'. 
Disappeared  where  the  sun  set  (or  S.  68°  W.). 
(11).     W.  Allan,  lat.  30°  27',  long.  E.  0"  15'. 

Altitude  25°  when  it  disappeared  [possibly  hidden  by 
trees]. 
(18  ).     R.  L.  Brackett,  lat.  39°  35',  long.  E.  0°  5'. 

a.  Disappeared  at  alt.  12°,  bearing  S.  30°  W.  by  theodo- 

lite, as  observed  by  Mr.  Middieton. 

b.  Disappeared  bearing  S.  33°  W.,  as  observed  by  Mr. 

White. 

c.  Disappeared  bearing  S.  29^  W.,  as  observed  by  Mr. 


(19).     H.  C.  Hallowell  and  others,  lat.  30°  9',  long.  E.  0^  2\ 
elevation  600  feet. 

Disappeared  in  S.  W.  about  10°  above  the  horizon. 
(21  ).     Mrs.  J.  A.  Hopkins,  lat.  38°  54',  long.  W.  0°  0'. 

Disappeared  bearing  S.  88°  15'  W. 
(23  ).     H.  Inraan,  lat.  38°  54',  long.  W.  0°  1'. 

Was   standing  at  the   corner  of  Penn.  Avenue  and 
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Foarteenth  Street;  saw  meteor  disappear  behind 
some  trees  and  buildings  at  an  altitude  less  than  5^, 
bearing  directly  W.  (Three  estimates  and  measure- 
ments  respectively  gave  S.  89^  W.,  and  N.  88°  W., 
and  due  \V.). 
(27  ).     J.  H.  L.  Eager,  lat.  38°  54',  long.  0°  0'. 

Disappeared  nearly  due  W. 
(28).     E.  S.  Holden.  lat   38^  54',  long  W.  0^  2.5'. 

Disappeared  bearing  S.  68°  W.,  alt.  4°  45'  or  less. 
(30).     J.  D.  Mitchell  and  others,  lat.  38°  48',  long.  W.  0°  8'. 
Passed  directly  overhead  westward,  or  S.  S.  W.,  and 
disappeared. 
(31  ).     L.  S.  Abbott,  lat.  38°  53',  long.  W.  0°  13'   [IJ  miles 
W.  of  Falls  Church]. 
Disappeared  in  W.  quietly  and  instantly,  at  alt.  45°. 
(32).     Joseph   Mills,  near   Fairfax   C.  H.,  lat.  39°  41',  long. 
W.  0°  19'. 
Disappeared  in  W.  at  alt.  45°. 
(34).     Anonymous,  Centreviile,  Fairfax  County,  Ya.,  lat.  38° 
40',  loug.  0°  26'  W. 
Meteor  well  seen,  and  exploded  in  the  zenith.     [This 
may  mean  that  the  meteor  passed  through  the  zenith, 
and  that  an  explosion  was  afterwards  heard.] 
(35).     C.  Gillingham,  Woodlawn  (^  mile   S.  W.  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non).  Acootink,   Fairfax   County,  Ya.,  lat.  37°  42', 
l-iii;.  0^  1^'  W. 
i'u>.--<.d  from  K.  lu  W.  ;  disappeared  at  alt.  45°. 
(37  ).      I.  riii'i^tiaii,  Riohiiiund,  lleurieo  Cuuutv,  Va.,  lat.  37° 
o-2\  lung.  U^  24'  W. 
The  palli  was  wx^iward  and  downward;  inclined   10° 
t»>  t!io  liorlzuu  ;   was  lasL  seea  at  ait.  9^  oi)'  ;  did  not 
>vo  *ii!;  cud. 
(40).      W.    V.    'JhrisLiau,    Appomattox   C.    II.,    Appomattox 
('.'wiiiv.  Vlv..  lat.  37-  20',  lonir    W.  P  oT. 
Fir-/,   .-^ovu  bearing   N.  ob^  E..  alt.  40^;  last  seen  be- 
liind  Hoc:.  N.  25^  E..  alt.  2u^. 
(  41  ).      A.  r.  r>i\)\vu  and  uibers.  Upperville,  Fauquier  County, 
Va.,  ha.  3S-  o9',  long.  W.  U-  53'. 
Fir^i  .>ccn  a!i.  7u^.  bearing  considerably  N.  of  E.  ;   last 
Ml  n  ah.  45  ,  bearing  considerably  S.  of  E. 
(42).      G.  1>.  Smith.  Marion.  Smyth  C^juniy,  Va.,  lat.  36°  48', 
lung.  W.  4^  31  .  eiev.  2-400  tVet. ' 
Meteor   bur^i    into   fragments   at    alt.   30°  in    the    E. 
[This  may  have  beeu  the  11  P.  M.  meteor.] 
(  43  ).      T.  E.  Converse,  Woodstock.  Shenandoah  County,  Va.. 
lat.  3S^  50.  loug.  W.  1°  31*. 
First  seen   at  alt.  Ai>\  bearing  due   E. ;  last  seen  alt 
20"*  or  2y  in  the  E. 
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<46).     J.    F.   Hartgrove,  Harper's  Ferry,  Jefferson  County, 
West  Va ,  lat.  39°  18',  long.  W.  0°  43'. 
First  seen  bearing  E.  10°  S.,  rapidly  approached  the 
earth,  and  exploded  bearing  S.  S.  W.  ?  (or  S.  ?) 
(46).     J.    I.    Barrick,   New  Creek  (Keyser  P.  0.),  Mineral 
County,  West  Va.,  lat.  39°  27',  long.  W.  1°  55'. 
Observed  at  7  h.  42  m.  railroad  time.     First  alt.  18°, 

bearing ,  saw  it  explode. 

(48)      J.  L.  Gould,  Bnckhannon,  Upshnr  County,  West  Va., 
lat.  380  56',  long.  W.  3^  9'. 
Looking  E.  observed  meteor  falliiig  from  alt.  60°  to 
alt.  20^  or  less ;  path  not  vertical,  but  deflected  8° 
northward. 


APPENDIX  No.  IV. 

THE  SOUNDS  ACCOMPANYING  AND  FOLLOWING  THE  MBTEOB, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  connection  with  such 
large  meteors  relates  to  the  sound,  as  of  an  explosion,  that  is 
frequently  observed,  and  which  generally  reaches  the  observer  at 
a  considerable  interval  of  time  after  the  body  has  disappeared 
from  view. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  that  an  actual  explo- 
sion must  have  occurred  at  some  portion  of  the  meteor's  path. 
The  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  undoubtedly  found 
in  the  fact  that,  besides  the  rushing  of  air  and  the  singing  or 
whizzing  of  a  revolving  projectile,  there  is  a  series  of  small 
noises  of  the  nature  of  explosions,  and  like  the  snapping,  hissing, 
and  crackling  of  a  wood*  fire,  or  soft  coal  fire,  attending  the  burn- 
ing of  the  outer  surface  of  the  meteor. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  body,  these  noises  are 
produced  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  as  it  were,  almost  simultaneously, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  line  many  miles  in  length. 

Now,  if  the  observer  be  so  situated  that  the  noises  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  path  reach  him,  almost  simultaneously  he  will 
hear  one  loud  noise  attended  by  a  succession  of  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing sounds. 

The  problem,  in  fact,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  has  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  in  Optics,  namely,  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the 
movement  of  the  observer  and  the  source  of  light  upon  the 
apparent  color  and  intensity. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  acoustic  problem,  it  has  been  theoreti- 
cally investigated  by  Eotvos  [Poggendorf,  Annalen  1875,  clii., 
p.  535]. 
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This  author  has  shown  that  his  theoretical  fonnals  agree 
closely  with  the  resalts  of  experiments  made  opon  rapidi j-moring 
railroad  trains.  We  have,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  meteor,  far 
greater  relative  velocities  than  any  that  have  been  artificially  pro- 
duced for  experimental  purposes,  and  had  we  any  accurate  mea- 
surements, we  might  be  able  to  learn  something  with  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  theoretical  investigations,  or  might  possibly  learn 
something  with  regard  to  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  individnal 
noises  occurring  at  the  surface  of  the  meteor. 

Failing  to  obtain  accurate  data,  we  may  remark  that  it  re- 
quires only  comparatively  feeble  noises  distributed  along  the 
entire  path  of  the  meteor  in  order  to  produce,  by  their  concen- 
tration at  the  observer's  station,  a  sound  equal  to  that  of  load 
thunder. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  collected  most  of  the  data 
relating  to  the  noises  that  accompanied  the  meteor. 

The  following  report  to  have  heard  no  sound : — 

(  1  ).  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

(  4  ).  W.  F.  Madlem,  Ephratah,  Pennsylvania. 

(  5  ).  G.  R.  Rossiter,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

(  6  ).  F.  A.  Curtis,  Newark,  Delaware. 
(  106  ).  Anonymous,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
(11 ).  W.  Allan,  Owing's  Mills,  Maryland. 
(  16  }.  C.  H.  Jourdan,  Emmittslsurg,  Maryland. 
(  18  ).  W.  H.  Zimmerman,  Chestertown,  Maryland. 
(  42  ).  G.  D.  Smith,  Marion,  Virginia. 
(  43  ).  T.  E.  Converse,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 
(  46  ).  J.  J.  Barrick,  New  Castle,  West  Virginia. 

Besides  these,  many  others  who  heard  no  sound 
are  omitted,  since  others  from  the  same  places  heard 
the  sounds  distinctly,  as  described  in  the  following 
abstracts : — 

(2).  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Noise  accompanying  its  passage  like  a  hissing  fire- 
cracker. [Similar  reports  with  reference  to  other 
meteors  have  usually  been  considered  as  an  illusion 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  as  was  probably  the 
case  also  on  the  present  occasion.] 
(3).  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Interval  2  seconds ;  rushing,    rolling  sound,  like   an 
approaching  storm. 
(  7  ).   New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Subdued  rushing  sound. 
(  8  ).  Milford,  Delaware. 

Explosion  like  a  distant  cannon. 
(10a).  Baltimore?  Maryland. 

Followed   by  sound    like  that  of   lOU-pound  Parrott 
conical  shell.  * 
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(  12  }.  Matta woman,  Maryland. 

As  it  disappeared,  followed  by  a  rumbling  soand. 
(13,  14, 16).  Westminster,  Maryland. 

Interval  of  127  seconds ;   noise  like  a  cannon,  jarring 
the  windows,  followed  by  a  series  of  rnmblings. 
(  17  ).  New  Market,  Maryland. 

Interval  of  4  or  5  seconds ;  sound  like  a  cannon. 
(19,20).  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland. 

Interval,    2   minutes;    sharp   report    like  a  cannon, 
shaking  the  windows. 
(21  to  29).  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  7.42  P.  M.  an  explosion  similar  to  a  heavy 
cannon,  shaking  windows  and  doors,  at  an  interval 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  meteor,  variously  esti- 
mated; the  most  accurate  observation  being  that  of 
No.  24,  T.  H.  Gill,  which  gives  from  145  to  15a 
seconds ;  the  explosion  was  followed  for  20  seconds^ 
or  more,  by  a  rumbling  noise. 
(  30  ).  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Heavy  concussion ;  house  trembled. 
(  31 ).  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

Interval,  60  to  90  seconds ;  noise  like  heavy  cannon, 
followed  for  30  seconds  by  rumbling,  fading  away 
in  the  east. 
(32  k  33a).  Fairfax  Court  House,  Virginia. 

Concussion  that   shook    the  ground ;    interval  a  few 
seconds  (possibly  45  seconds,  according  to  Mr.  S. 
Simpson),  followed  by  rumbling,  rushing  noises. 
(33  6,  c,  df  e).  Vienna,  Virginia. 

Like  loud  clap  of  thunder. 
(  34  ).  Centreville,  Virginia. 

Explosion  in  the  zenith. 
(  35  ).  Accotink,  Virginia. 

Short,  hard  report,  like  heavy  cannon. 
(36  &  37).  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Shook  the  ground  and  rattled  windows. 
(  39  ).  Waterford;  Virginia. 

Noise  like  train  of  cars. 
(  41  ).  Upperville,  Virginia. 

Interval  of  15  seconds ;  sound  like  distant  thunder. ' 
(  45  ).  Harper's  Ferry,  West  Virginia. 

During  the   whole   apparition   a  sound   like   a  sky- 
rocket,  but  twice  as  loud ;  after  an  interval   of  3 
breaths   (equal  to   20   seconds),  came  an  explosion 
like  a  well-charged  musket. 
(  47  ).  Ralefgh  Court  House,  West  Virginia. 

Sound  like  that  of  distant  thunder,  to  the  southward. 

21 
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Body:  red  and  blue (20) 

"       geueral  color  blue (25) 

Tail  (or  train) : 

Bright  train  following (11) 

Elongated  ball,  followed  by  a  bright  train (14) 

Tail  about  10'  long (18) 

Train  white,  bat  not  so  intense  as  the  rays  di- 
verging from  the  head (31) 

Train  of  sparks (2) 

Successive  flashes  of  white  light (6) 

Tail  3°  long,  greenish-white (20) 

Body  burst  into  three  pieces  with  a  yellow  train  (7) 


130th  Meeting.    7th  Annual  Meeting.    November  10, 1877. 

Vice-President  Hilqabd  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-three  members  present. 

The  names  of  members  elected  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
were  read. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  with  the  following  result: — 

President,  Joseph  Henry.    (Unanimously.) 

Vice-Presidents,         J.  K.  Barnes,     W.  B.  Taylor, 

J.  E.  HiLGARD,    J.  C.  Welling. 
IVeasurer,  Cleveland  Abbe. 

Secretaries,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  T.  N.  Gill. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  Antisell,  Simon  Newcomb, 

B.  B.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Powell, 

Asaph  Hall,  C.  A.  Schott, 

N.  S.  Lincoln,  J.  M.  Toner, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 

Standing  Committees,  appointed  by  the  General  Committee, 
On  Communications,  J.  J.  Woodward, 

J.  E.  HiLGARD. 

On  Publications,  S.  F.  Baird,         T.  N.  Gill, 

J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  C.  Abbe. 
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131st  MfiETlNQ.  NOYSMBSE  24,  18TT* 

The  President,  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 
The  President  read  his  annaal  address,  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 

I  BEQ  leave  to  tender  joa  mj  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  jon 
have  conferred  upon  me,  and  the  good  feeling  you  have  mani* 
fested  towards  me,  by  my  re-election  as  President  of  this  Society. 
I  say  the  good  feeling  which  you  have  manifested  towards  me^ 
because  I  know  that  there  are  many  of  your  members  who  caa 
much  more  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  than  I  can. 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  without  the  charge  of  undue 
egotism,  that  I  have  never  occupied  any  position  for  which  I 
have  been  voluntarily  a  candidate.  The  several  offices  of  houor 
and  responsibility  which  I  now  hold,  no  less  than  nine  in  number, 
have  all  been  pressed  upon  me  without  solicitation  on  my  part^ 
and  I  DOW  begin  to  feel  that,  in  view  of  that  peculiarity  of  human 
nature  so  admirably  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  that  I  ought  to  diminish  the  number  of  my  responsi* 
bilities,  gradually  leaving  to  others  the  honor  and  the  toil  of 
office.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  feigned  hesitation  that  I  again 
accept  the  re-election  to  the  position  to  which  your  kindness  has 
called  me. 

I  have,  however,  taken  from  the  first  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Society,  knowing  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  that  it  has  a 
reflex  influence  upon  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  tends 
to  keep  alive  an  active  spirit  of  scientific  advancement,  not  only 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  discovery  among  its 
members,  but  also  to  stimulate  by  friendly  criticism  and  cordial 
sympathy  to  new  efforts  in  the  way  of  explorations  into  the  un- 
known. 

While  but  comparatively  few  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
admittance,  yet  no  person  is  elected  who  is  not  supposed  to  have 
at  least  a  high  appreciation  of  science  ;  has  some  familiarity  with 
its  principles,  and  is  capable  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
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The  general  mental  qaalificatioD  necessary  for  scientific  ad- 
vancement is  that  which  is  usaallj  denominated  "common  sense," 
thoagh,  added  to  this,  imagination,  invention,  and  trained  logic, 
either  of  common  language  or  of  mathematics,  are  important  ad- 
juncts. Nor  are  objects  of  scientific  culture  difficult  of  attain- 
ment It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  **  seeds  of  great  discove- 
ries are  constantly  floating  around  us,  but  that  they  only  take  root 
and  germinate  in  minds  well  prepared  to  receive  them." 

The  preparation,  however,  is  not  difficult,  and  many  possess 
the  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
Genius  itself  has  been  defined  as  a  mind  of  general  powers  deter- 
mined, enthusiastically  it  may  be,  on  one  pursuit. 

The  method  of  discovery  or  scientific  observation  is  not  diffi- 
cult. There  is  a  story  in  a  work,  entitled  "  Evenings  at  Home," 
which  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  It  is  en- 
titled i*  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,"  and  related  to  two  boys  who  started 
on  a  walk  during  a  warm  summer  afternoon.  On  their  return, 
one  was  fatigued,  dissatisfied,  having  seen  nothing,  encountered 
only  dust  and  heat,  while  the  other  was  charmed  with  his  walk, 
ubich  had  been  over  the  same  ground,  and  gave  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  objects  which  he  had  met  with,  and  of  the  reflections 
which  were  awakened  by  thera.  On  this  story,  De  la  Beche  has 
founded  a  work,  entitled  "  How  to  Observe  in  Geology,"  which  I 
would  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  this  Society, 
while  I  suggest  that  good  service  would  be  done  to  the  advance 
of  knowledge  were  a  similar  work  published  relative  to  all 
branches  of  science. 

The  first  requisite  for  an  observer  is,  that  his  mind  should  be 
actively  awakened  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Thousands  of  persons  of  excellent  mental  capacity 
pass  through  the  world  without  giving  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  ever-varying  exhibitions  which  are  presented  to  them.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets,  the  seasons  change,  the  heavens  every  night 
present  new  aspects,  but  these  to  them  are  matters  of  course ; 
they  excite  no  interest,  and  it  is  only  when  some  extraordinary 
phenomenon  occurs,  such  as  the  blazing  comet  or  the  startling 
earthquake,  that  their  attention  is  arrested.  Another  requisite  is 
the  power  of  the  perception  of  truth,  which  enables  the  observer 
to  recognize  and  define  with  unerring  accuracy  what  he  has  seen 
without  any  tinge  of  color  from  d  priori  conceptions.     Still  an- 
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Other  is  the  faculty  of  eliminating  accidental  conditions  from 
those  which  are  essential :  and  further,  the  characteristic  of  perse* 
verance  is  indispensable. 

The  fields  of  scientific  labor  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz. :  those  which  relate  to  the  empirical  observation  of  facts,  and 
those  which  refer  to  the  systematic  series  of  investigations  rela- 
tive to  the  law  or  cause  of  special  phenomena.  As  illustrations 
of  the  first  class  arc  the  facts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physica 
of  the  globe,  those  of  ordinary  meteorology  and  natural  history; 
while,  as  examples  of  the  second,  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  previously  made  relate  principally 
to  the  former.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  method  of  investigation 
in  the  latter  case,  I  will  suppose  the  existence  of  a  new  pheno* 
menon  which  is  unconnected  with  any  of  the  present  generaliza- 
tions of  science,  but  of  which  it  is  desired  to  discover  the  taw  or 
the  facts  with  which  it  is  associated.  Such  facts  standing  alone 
form  no  part  of  science ;  they  are  usually  discovered  in  the  course 
of  investigations,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  pointing  out 
fields  of  new  research  which  promise  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  reproduce  the  phenome- 
non ;  the  next,  is  to  form  in  the  mind  a  provisional  hypothesis 
as  to  its  cause,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  we  are  governed  by 
analogy.  For  example,  if  it  appears  to  resemble  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity,  we  assume  that  it  is  produced  by  electri- 
city ;  we  next  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  what  known  action  of 
electricity  such  an  eflfect  could  possibly  be  produced ;  for  this 
purpose  we  invent  an  hypothesis,  or  imagine  some  peculiar  actioa 
of  electricity  sufficient  to  produce  the  efiTect  in  question :  we  then 
say  to  ourselves,  if  this  be  true,  it  will  logically  follow  that  a 
specific  result  will  follow  if  we  make  a  certain  experiment :  the 
experiment  is  devised  and  tried,  but  no  positive  result  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  this  negative  result,  the  logical  deductions  must  have 
been  in  error,  or  the  experiment  must  have  been  defective,  or  the 
hypothesis  itself  erroneous. 

We  examine  each  of  the  two  former  steps,  and  finding  nothing* 
amiss  in  them,  we  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  was  not  true : 
another  hypothesis  is  then  invented,  another  deduction  inferred, 
and  another  experiment  made ;  still  no  result  is  obtained.  At 
this  stage  of  the  research  the  inexperienced  investigator  is  prone 
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to  abandon  the  pursuit ;  not  so  he  who  has  successfully  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature.  Undeterred  by  failure,  he 
changes  from  time  to  time  his  hypotheses,  makes  new  guesses,  and 
again  repeats  the  question  as  to  their  truth  by  means  of  experi- 
ment, until  at  length  nature,  as  if  wearied  by  his  solicitations, 
grants  him  a  new  and  positive  result ;  he  has  now  two  facts,  and 
an  hypothesis  to  explain  them ;  from  this  hypothesis  he  makes  a 
new  deduction,  which  is  also  tested  by  a  new  experiment ;  but 
now,  perhaps,  he  obtains  a  result,  which,  although  of  a  positive 
character,  is  not  what  he  expected.  He  has,  however,  made  an 
advance ;  he  has  three  facts  and  an  hypothesis  to  explain  two  of 
them.  In  this  case  he  does  net  usually  abandon  his  preconceived 
idea,  bat  modifies  it  until  it  includes  the  new  fact.  With  the 
hypothesis  thus  improved,  he  deduces,  it  may  be  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, a  number  of  new  conclusions,  the  truth  of  all  of  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  experiments.  The  investigator 
now  feels  that  he  is  on  the  right  track  ;  that  the  thread  of  Deda- 
las  is  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  but  usually  the  escape  from  the  labyrinth  is  not  so  easy. 
In  the  height  of  his  successful  career,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  result  is  obtained  diametrically  opposed  to  his  pre- 
vious generalization,  which  conclusively  forces  upon  his  mind  the 
conviction  that  he  is  still  far  from  attaining  his  end ;  that  he  has 
not  yet  seized  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  phenomena, 
which  have  grown  into  a  c\9ks  under  his  hands. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  his  self-esteem  is  much  depressed, 
he  throws  aside  for  a  while  his  apparatus,  refers  to  his  library  for 
new  suggestions ;  the  subject,  however,  is  not  discharged  from 
his  mind  ;  it  still  goes  with  him,  and  is  perpetually  recurring  ;  it 
is  mingled  with  his  dreams,  and  is  seen  associated  with  the 
every-day  occurrences  of  life,  until  at  length,  in  some  happy  mo- 
ment of  inspiration,  it  may  be  after  refreshing  sleep,  the  truth 
flashes  upon  him :  he  catches  a  more  extended  conception  of  the 
relations  of  the  phenomena ;  a  more  comprehensive  hypothesis 
is  suggested,  from  which  he  is  enabled  to  deduce  in  succession  a 
large  number  of  new  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
experiments.  These  are  all  found  to  yield  the  expected  results, 
and  the  generalization  which  has  thus  been  obtained  is  more  than 
an  hypothesis.  It  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  verified  theory. 
The  investigator  now  feels  amply  rewarded  for  all  his  toil,  and 
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Is  connHona  of  the  pleasnre  of  the  Kelf-appreeiatifm  wfaidi 
from  havin<^  beon  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  natnre,  and  allot 
the  plat-c  not  merely  of  an  hamble  worshipper  in  the  ▼esfcibiila.af 
the  turn  pie  of  science,  bat  an  otBciatia^  priest  at  the  altar. 

In  this  skotoh  which  I  have  giren  of  a  succeasfiil  in^ 
it  will  be  observed  that  several  facalties  of  the  mind  aro'eaUad 
into  oporation.    First,  the  imaofination,  which  calJa  forth  the  iormk 
of  thinirs  nnseen  and  ^ives  them  a  local  habitation,  moat  be  actav* 
in  prpfiontinsf  to  the  mind's  eye  a  definite  conception  of  the  modia 
of  operation  of  tlie  forces  in  nature  sufficient  to  produce  the  phA 
nomnna  in  question.     Second,  the  logical  power  moat  be  traiiiad 
in  order  to  deduce  ft*ora  the  assumed  premises  the  conclnsiooa 
nccps^ary  to  tu!9t  the  truth  of  the  assumption  in  the  form  of  aa 
experiment,  and  aflrain  the  ingenuity  most  be  taxed  to  inTent  the 
experiment  or  to  bring  about  the  arrangement  of  apparatna  ^H^ni^ 
ed  to  test  the  conclnsions. 

These  faculties  of  the  mind  may  all  be  much  improTed  aad 
strengthened  by  practice.  The  most  important  requisite,  hoip» 
over,  to  scientific  investigations  of  this  character,  is  a  mind  weU 
stored  with  clear  conceptions  of  scientific  generaiisationa  aad 
possessed  of  sagacity  in  tracing  analogies  and  deyising  hypo- 

Witlioiit  rlic  u^e  of  liypothcses  or  antecedent  probabilities  aa 
.1  crcTioral  riiN*  im>  oTtpnii^d  stories  (»t*  iiivcstiaraiions  can  be  made 
as  ♦<)  the  npproviinjite  ^^auso  of  rasuol  pheaomeim.  Thcv  reouire 
to  1)A  ii'»pr|.  however,  with  .rreat  .'are,  lest  '.hey  becuuie  I'aUe 
jj^nirloq  rvhi'*h  !<*ad  to  *»rror  rather  riiaii  lo  truth. 

!•■  :-*  Tin*:  ononorh  tor  si  )»hysi«-al  iiivps titration  that  we  have  the 
simnlo  !ilf»n..  which  iimy  he  t'inbodied  in  a  luaihematicai  equation. 
—  wf}  mn-if  see  cl+^ftHy.  with  the  mind's  «\ve.  the  operuiiuus  in 
nn+nro.  nnr]  how  th*»  ph#*nomena  arc  nroduced  ia  accordance  with 
I  ho  wn'l-lcnnwTi  laws  of  Wwoo  and  motion. 

A^  ;iTi  ilh)«<tpntion  of  what  I  have  said,  iis  \vell  as  an  orisfinai 
s'*?'^nttflf  pommnnir'ation.  I  mav  l)e  allowed  to  present  iu  liiiHeon- 
n'^p^ioi  nn  n/'r/nmt  of  some  ohserraritins  in  which  I  have  l)eeD 
on^nd'O'l  flnrincr  the  pnst  <nmmer:  and  which  are  an  extensiun  of 
th'^  inv-^t'orntinn  of  the  phenomena  •>f  sound  in  its  application  to 
focr— 'crnnl**.  of  the  proo-fpss  "if  which  I  iiave  j^iven  an  account  at 
difT'Tont  iini'»!><  to  *}\o  Soeietv. 

Thi!)  yonr,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  special  phenomenon 
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observed  for  several  years  past  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  has 
been  classed  among  those  to  which  the  term  "  abnormal  phe- 
nomena of  sound"  is  applied.  In  August,  1873,  this  was  par- 
tially examined,  and  the  result  published  in  the  Light-House 
Report  for  1874.  In  order  to  investigate  it  further,  I  associated 
myself  with  Gen.  J.  C.  Duane,  Engineer  of  the  1st  Light-House 
District ;  Commander  H.  F.  Picking,  Inspector  of  the  same  Dis- 
trict; Mr.  Edward  L.  Woodruff,  Assist.  Engineer  of  the  3d  Dis- 
trict; and  Mr.  Chas.  Edwards,  Asst.  Engineer  of  the  1st  District 

The  phenomenon  to  be  investigated  was  exhibited  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fog-signal  at  a  station  called  White-Head^  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  at  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  Bay ;  it  was 
reported  as  having  been  frequently  observed  by  the  captains  of 
the  steamers  plying  between  Boston  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
had  also  been  witnessed  on  two  different  occasions  by  ofBcers  of 
the  Light-House  Establishment. 

The  phenomenon,  as  reported  by  these  authorities,  consisted  in 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  ten-inch  whistle  distinctly  as  the  station 
is  approached,  till  within  the  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles, 
then  losing  it  through  a  space  of  about  three  miles,  and  not  hear- 
ing it  again  until  within  about  a  quaHer  of  a  mile  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  it  suddenly  becomes  audible  almost  in  its  full  power. 

This  phenomenon,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  keeper  of 
the  light-house  station,  is  noticed  whenever  the  .vessel  is  ap- 
proaching the  station  from  the  southwest,  and  the  wind  is  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  especially  observed  during  a  fog,  when  the 
warning  of  the  signal  is  most  wanted,  and  which  in  this  locality 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind  from  the  south  or  southwest. 

Our  first  object  was  to  verify  the  phenomenon,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  steamed  to  the  southwest,  directly  against  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  at  the  time  at  about  the  velocity  of  ten  miles 
per  hour;  this  fortunately  happened  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
wind  during  which  the  phenomenon  was  most  frequently  observed. 
The  whistle  was  sounded  every  minute  by  an  automatic  arrange- 
ment, and  the  time  at  which  the  several  blasts  were  given  could 
be  noted  from  the  vessel  by  the  puffs  of  steam  emitted  by  the 
whistle.  As  we  increased  our  distance  j^om  the  signal,  the  sound 
very  slightly  diminished  in  loudness,  mitil  the  distance  was  about 
«  half  mile,  when  it  suddenly  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  continued 
inaudible  for  about  a  mile  farther,  when  it  was  faintly  heard  and 
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COD  tinned  to  increaae  in  loudness  nntil  we  reached  the  distaoee 
of  four  miles ;  at  this  point  it  was  heard  with  such  clearness  that 
the  positioQ  of  the  station  conld  be  readilj  located  in  the  densest 
fog,  bat  on  proceeding  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  it  grado- 
allj  diminished  and  was  finallj  again  lost. 

As  a  second  experiment  we  retraced  the  same  line  back  to  the 
station,  and  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  a  reversed  order. 
The  sonnd  was  heard  the  loudest  at  a  point  abont  fonr  miles 
from  the  station,  and  after  that  diminished  and  became  inaudible 
through  a  space  of  about  two  miles,  and  then  suddenly  burst 
forth  nearlj  in  full  intensity  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  continued  loud  until  the  station  was  reached. 

Now,  for  the  inrestigatton  of  this  phenomenon,  we  ma j  assume 
prorisionallj  that  it  is  due  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, either  as  to  heat,  pressure,  or  moisture,  or  a  combination 
of  all  of  them,  which  existed  at  the  time  in  that  part  of  the  track 
of  the  steamer  which  maj  be  denominated  "the  region  of  silence.^ 
But  if  this  were  true,  such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ought 
to  be  indicated  by  ordinary  meteorological  instruments.  To  test 
this,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  noted  through  the  wh<^e 
space  by  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  also  its  pressure  by  means 
of  an  aneroid  barometer,  bat  no  variation  was  observed  in  these 
instruments  in  passing  through  the  air  along  the  path  of  the 
vessel. 

To  complete  this  series  of  observations,  however,  the  indi- 
cations of  a  delicate  hygroscope  should  have  been  noted.  Unfor- 
tunately we  were  not  provided  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind; 
the  fact  however  that  the  phenomenon  was  frequently  observed 
during  a  fog,  or  while  the  air  is  uniformly  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, indicates  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  a  difference  of 
moisture  in  the  region  of  silence.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
member that  a  wind  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  to  be  convinced  that  an  isolated  portion  of  air  could  not 
remain  in  a  fixed  position,  even  for  an  instant. 

Another  hypothesis  might  be  assumed, — that  the  apparent 
silence  was  caused  by  the  transverse  reflection,  in  some  way,  of 
sound  from  the  shore,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  configuration 
of  the  land  which  favored  such  an  hypothesis.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  presented  itself  was  that  of  the  upward  refraction 
of  sound,  an  hypothesis  which  has  been  found  fertile  in  new  re- 
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salts  in  previous  investigations  of  the  same  subject.  To  test 
this,  and  to  ascertain  the  dependence  of  the  phenomenon  on  the 
wind,  the  position  of  the  focus  or  the  origin  of  the  sound  was 
changed.  For  this  purpose,  the  whistle  of  the  steamer  was 
sounded,  while  a  portion  of  the  observing  force  was  placed  at 
the  station ;  bj  this  arrangement  it  was  found  that  while  the 
vessel,  in  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  signal  at  the  station, 
passed  through  a  region  of  silence,  the  observers  at  the  station, 
who  gave  attention  to  the  sound  from  the  steamer,  heard  no  in- 
terruption of  the  signal.  This  experiment  was  repeated  each 
way,  going  to  and  coming  from  the  station. 

From  this  result  it  appears  that  the  sound  going  with  the  wind 
was  heard  from  every  point  on  its  course,  while  the  sound  moving 
against  the  wind  was  suddenly  lost  at  a  given  point  and  not  re- 
covered again  until  a  distance  had  been  traversed  by  the  vessel 
of  more  than  a  mile.  This  result  was  in  strict  conformity  witk 
the  theory  of  refraction; — in  the  case  of  the  sounds  travelling 
against  the  wind,  the  upper  part  of  the  wave  would  usually  be 
more  retarded  than  the  lower,  and  consequently  the  sound  wave 
would  be  thrown  upward,  above  the  head  of  the  observer.  At  a 
given  altitude  this  diflference  of  velocity  would  cease  and  by  the 
tendency  of  sound  constantly  to  spread,  the  sound  wave  would 
again  reach  the  earth. 

But,  to  test  this  still  farther  and  to  show  that  the  locality  was 
not  an  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  interval  of 
silence,  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
station,  so  that  the  sound  from  the  fog-signal  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Part  of  the  observers  were  placed  at  the 
station  and  the  other  part  remained  on  board  the  vessel ;  both 
instruments  were  sounded,  the  one  in  the  intervals  of  the  sound* 
ing  of  the  other. 

In  this  case  the  sound  from  the  fog-signal  was  continuous  to 
those  on  board  of  the  vessel  through  a  distance  of  over  four  miles, 
and  could  probably  have  been  heard  many  miles  farther,  but  the 
progress  of  the  steamer  in  that  direction  was  stopped  by  the  land. 

From  the  report  of  the  observers  at  the  station  it  appeared  that 
as  the  vessel  passed  into  the  distance  but  one  blast  was  heard 
during  its  whole  course.  In  this  case  (as  in  the  preceding 
experiment  of  sailing  to  the  southwest)  the  sound  moving  against 
the  wind  was  refracted  upward,  and  as  the  whistle  was  but  six 
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Laeiie&  ia  diaoKtEr  ii  <£d  not  ^^t  snf&rwiit  Tolmne  is 

Ia  expenmeo^  oif  prerious  jears  1^  fact  bft£  teen  ^o^wa  tint 
tiie  sctosd  is  lieaj^i  under  cerisln  coDditions  beoer  irben  morii^ 

agmii^si  ibe  win^  tbAJi  is  tbe  oppc^te  directiaxL  This  'vas  no^ 
a^T  ibe  case  iii  ti^  f^xpemoeiits  niade  at  Sasdj  Hoc^  is  Sc^ 
teai>ei',  1^4.  dsrin^  irloc^  a  soimd  from  tbe  irest  iras  heard  m& 
tbe  wlihl  a.bcsi  T^imt  liiDes  as  fax  hb  a  Boimd  from  a  siinilaT  stmrct 
vas  beard  fr^ia  tiie  eai:t,  or  txpainel  tbe  wind ;  and,  agaon,  1^ 
saj>e  s^/o^d  vas  Ikeard  from  tbe  iresi  throe  tiiDes  as  far  as  £roa 
tbe  easi  af&n*  tbe  iri&d  bad  Beuiled  to  a  i^m ;  aad  in  a  tiilrd  «b- 
eerradoo  tl&pe  same  pbes&oxDeDox  "vas  obserred  af^er  tbe  irind  bad 
iiKTteased  to  a  relaeitr  of  ten  mUes  aa  Lour  froia  tbe  easL 
"n^ese  e#eins  irere  afienrards  sbowa  to  be  oomneetad  with  tbe 
&ct  t!u.(  tbe  visd  during  tbe  irbole  daj  iras  h^owing  stroa^lj 
from  tbe  iresi,  asd  tbat  tbe  apparent  chaztgrs  of  ibe  iriDd  wm 
due  to  corresis  at  tbe  ForCaae,  and  tbas  a  snSckmt  espIaakatMia 
was  giT^a  to  ibe  pbeDC*meiia  ohBerred. 

It  vooli  appe:ar,  bo-a-^rer,  from  the  iiiTest%at30zis  of  last  rw 
aer,  ti^x  the  ware  of  ^oiiDd,  which  bas  been  refracted  nptrard, 
■lar  d-esrsesd  at  a  greater  dlf:laD&e  from  its  origin  than  eren  that 
aiwi'ib  h:'Zz.i  m:T:i.r  iniL  \\e  v!i-d  ca.L  !»*•  Lt-Lrd :  prob&b]/ 
iikT-: >'iz-  s  j.*-:T.I!Lr  ^:l=^  of  -L'i::"E:]:ir  or  C":»zip:>LL"i  refrfcciJun; 
bGi  '.lis  reci-'ref  fur:L-er  fiTttf^iriiTiiii- 

Ea.:-!  series  of  oV^rrra: ;:■:.=  r>t-s  rl>.e  id  re-r  ciierr'MiSw  aLd 
ia-ilcAies  ti2it  ti?  Fjb'r^c:  Is  oie  "sri;:-!  1^  ric-L  :l  Lf  w  ref ::'i5w     ITn- 

•  •  • 

aid  vf  si-t-iiiii^r? :  bli  "tLt-.=.e.  in  iLe  L:zl:i:'L.f.e  s-errlc^,  c-nn  ozlr 

oe:*ii>:?iaI>  be  tz^pIi'Tr-d  in  iLe  rare  ii.:.crrfili  of  znz^rt  iiiii»era- 

tire  c::::r5v. 

In  order,  LvTrrrer.  :•:♦  co->ci  dalA  f:T  f-nber  :i?e  --n  ibe  exi>l> 
car'-'D  of  lie  pLenonjena,  :Le  Lirii-keeprrf  &:  LIxk  I^Ifi^d  and 
M:-:::2i-t  P'.'':.:  (:ne  e^j^iem  pinijn  of  L.^nr  Island)  L^re  l»eea 
dirvc":.^'!  :.o  I'l'^irine  f:.r-f*m&ls  for  £n  Lr-nr  r-n  eTtrr  Mond&T 
luominr,  ea:-h  lioiinz  wbr'.ber  he  c&n  Lr&r  ine  s^onnd  froni  :iie 
o:ier  r^t!:n;  obs-errinz,  a:  ine  s^me  lizie.  the  dire^-iion  of  iLe 
▼Ini  fiid  :be  app&ren:  zsoiion  of  tbe  c':-ad£. 

Tror:i  ibe  resul;  cf  tbe>e  obs^rrarlon?  d  jring  tbe  jear  it  appears 
tba:  ibe  cjoads  gire  fre^T:ent  :nd!-^a:ions  of  adrerse  wind  cur- 
rents, and  thai  the  number  of  tlines  tLat  the  soiind  Las  beea 
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beard  against  the  wind  is  greater  than  the  namber  of  times  it  has 
been  heard  with  the  wind  ;  a  result  which,  though  unexpected, 
is  not  in  discordance  with  previous  assumptions. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  Society  that  I  have,  in  previous 
years,  mentioned  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  I  have  deno- 
minated the  ** ocean  echo."  This  has  also  been  observed  by  the 
scientific  adviser  of  the  Trinity  Board,  and  is  considered  by  him 
as  the  key  of  all  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  sound  observed,  and 
as  a  special  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis  that 
such  abnormal  phenomena  are  produced  by  invisible  clouds  of 
flocculent  atmosphere.  The^phenomenon  in  question  consists  in  a 
reverberation  in  the  form  of  an  echo  from  a  point  in  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  to  which  the  axis  of  a  fog-trumpet  is  directed. 

In  regard  to  this  I  first  adopted  the  provisional  hypothesis 
that  this  was  produced  l)y  a  reverberation  from  the  crests  of  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  but  it  having  been  stated  that  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  exhibited  while  the  sea  is  smooth,  this  assumption  must 
be  abandoned,  or  in  some  way  modified  to  suit  the  observed  facts. 
To  test  the  hypothesis  of  the  reverberation  being  due  to  a  re- 
flection from  an  invisible  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  the 
trumpet  of  the  large  syren  on  Block  Island  was  gradually  ele- 
vated from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position,  and  while  in  this 
position  it  was  sounded  at  intervals  for  several  days ;  but  in  no 
case  was  an  echo  heard  from  the  zenith,  but  in  every  instance  an 
echo  was  returned  from  the  horizon  around  its  whole  circumference. 

In  another  experiment  with  a  vertical  trumpet  at  Little  Gull 
Island,  a  small  cloud,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the 
area  of  the  base  of  the  Lighthouse,  passed  directly  across  the 
zenith,  and  during  this  passage  no  echo  was  observed  from  the 
cloud,  although  the  trumpet  directed  toward  it  was  sounded 
several  times  in  succession. 

Again,  in  order  to  obtain  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  this  echo,  observation  was  made  from  a  vessel,  by 
steaming  out  directly  as  if  into  the  region  of  the  echo;  i.e.,  in 
the  direction  of  that  point  in  the  horizon  from  which  the  echo 
appeared  to  emanate. 

In  this  case  the  loudness  of  the  echo  appeared,  as  we  advanced, 
to  gradually  diminish,  and  to  spread  itself  through  a  much  longer 
arc  of  the  horizon,  while  the  duration  of  the  echo  increased  in 
time. 
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It  woabi  Cbilow^  firom.  tkia  experimeat  that  ^e  €eha  i»  oat  m 
rsdeccioa  from  &  dedaite  9iir&c«,  aines  it  waoiii  c^aa  incmfla  bl 
Soodneaft  as  the  surface  Is  approftchad ;  bat  &  ai^ies  ef  rdbamufii 
froai  points  at  ▼arioos  dlstaoees^ 

Aaoclier  &ct  of  great  impoctaaee  fa  dgtennining  ^e  BatarK  «f 
the  echo  is  that  derived  fh>m  the  observatioas  of  the  kee^s^  afe 
Block  lilaod  ;  he  has  recorded  daring  tke  obaenrmtioiis  of  a  jear, 
everj  Moadacj,  the  length,  of  the  eontinrumge  of  the  echo,  the 
Mtniti  of  the  weather,  the  directioa  of  the  wind,  and  the  et&nr 
zneteorological  data.  From,  which,  it  m  found  that  the  echa  m 
always  heard  wdtk  the  sound  of  the  sjren  daring  a  wind  m  aaj 
dlrectioii^  and  of  all  fntensfties }  bat  with  less  daratioa  afto*  the 
ori<^inal  hla^  daring  the  o«carrence  of  a  verr  high  wind,  thaa  in 
calmer  weather;  and,  abo^e  all,  that  it  is  heard  eqmllj  well 
daring  a  dense  fog,  wEien  e^identlj  the  air  moat  be  homogeneoos 
and  satorated  m  ererj  part  with  Taper. 

From  these  fiatcts  it  appears  to  me  condosTe  that  the  reTerhc^ 
ration,  constitating  the  ocifo/t  echo,  cannot  be  due  to  inrkible 
eloads.  The  onlj  hjpotfaesa  which  suggests  itself  to  mj  mind 
as  a  basis  of  farther  inTcstigadng  this  sabfeet,  is  that  ia.  tke 
spread  or  dirergency  of  the  soand  the  directioa  of  the  impalse 
XiiCTLA  throazh  an  aaj^Ie  of  a  little  more  than  90^.  so  as  to  meet 
the  -iurface  even  of  the  smooth  ocean  in  a  direction  bv  which  it 
would  be  reflected  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  mafcia:r  the  anarie 
of  reflection  eqaal  to  the  angle  of  incidence;  althoatrh  from  the 
grariaal  dispersion  of  sound-beanos,  the  precise  equality  of  these 
angles  is  obviously  not  very  important  to  the  result 

On  returning  from  this  eicarsioa  by  the  N.  Y.  Western  Rail- 
way to  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy,  opportunity  was  taken  to  make 
aomi  observations  on  the  action  of  sound  in  the  Hoosac  tunnel, 
through  whi<.*h  I  passed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Woodruff, 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  Tth.  Resting  at  East  Windsor 
near  the  western  outlet,  I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  follow- 
In  2:  day  in  making  an  examination  of  the  work.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Granger,  the  chief  engineer,  and  Mr  A.  W.  Locke,  his  principal 
a«^i^tant,  very  courteously  furnished  a  hand-car,  and  cordially 
proffered  every  facility  for  making  any  desired  investigations. 
This  tunnel,  as  is  familiar  to  most  of  those  present,  is  nearly 
five  miles  long,  rising  by  an  easy  grade  of  26.4  feet  to  the  mile 
from  either  mouth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  where  it 
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i^mnfi  into  a  Tertical  TeDtilating  shaft  through  the  rock,  of  up- 
wards of  a  tboQBaod  feet  in  height  The  top  of  this  fihaft  opens 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Hoosac  mountain,  which  rise  respeo- 
iap9eij  fiome  400  and  700  feet  higher.  From  the  middle  of  the 
tunufil  when  entirely  clear  of  smoke,  the  distant  opening  at  either 
end  appears  as  a  faint  star.  The  darkness  seems  oppressive ; 
And  when  a  train  is  passing  through,  the  air  becomes  so  thicklj 
filonded  that  the  glare  of  torches  cannot  be  seen  at  more  than  a 
dozen  feet  distance. 

It  had  been  constantly  observed  by  those  employed  in  the  ton- 
sel,  that  during  the  approach  of  a  locomotive  at  no  great  distance, 
and  «  Jew  minutes  afterward,  the  sound  of  the  engine  was  veiy 
mndi  deadened  and  obstructed  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  imperil 
^le  workmen  engaged  in  lining  the  top  of  the  tnunel  with  a  bride 
arch,  who  frequently  failed  to  hear  the  locomotive  until  it  was 
islose  upon  them.  This  obscuration  of  sound  was  not  nnnaturaUy 
sttributed  to  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  constantly  emitted  by  the 
locamottrej  but  this  explanation  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  the 
tme  one,  nor  tlie  condition  noted,  as  constituting  even  an  appre- 
ciable cause  of  such  acoustic  opacity.  When  we  reflect  that  a 
puff  of  exhaust-steam  at  high  temperature  is  ejected  at  about 
eveiy  four  feet  of  rail  traversed  by  the  driving  wheels,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  that  in  an  atmosphere  so  systematically  made 
heterogeneous,  there  must  be  a  very  great  amount  of  dispersion 
and  absorption  of  sound  waveR  struggling  through  such  a  medium. 
This  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  striking  experiments  of  the 
distinguished  physicist  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  A  very  simple 
method  of  confirming  this  explanation,  and  of  eliminating  entirely 
the  effect  of  the  smoke,  would  be  the  employment  of  locomotive 
engines  driven  by  the  combustion  of  coke  or  of  charcoal.  This 
experimental  determination  of  the  question  did  not  occur  to  me 
till  after  we  had  left  the  tunnel ;  but  on  suggesting  it  to  Mr.  A. 
W.  Loc^e,  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge,  he  rery  obligingly 
undertook  the  conduct  of  such  an  experiment  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient opportunity.     The  result  has  not  yet  tran^ired. 

When  the  tunnel  was  entirely  clear,  and  a  gentle  current  of  air 
flowing  down  the  central  ventilating  shaft  and  out  at  the  two 
ends  (as  is  usual  in  the  summer  season  when  the  external  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  the  internal),  it  was  observed  that  a  pro- 
longed but  irregular  echo  followed  any  loud  noise,  such  as  the 
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sadden  shutting  down  of  the  lid  of  sl  tool-cheat.  The  unequal 
or  somewhat  intermittent  character  of  the  eclio  appesunod  to  result 
fVDm  the  irre^ar  anrface  of  the  rock  forming  the  walla  of  the 
tiiha  A  somewhat  similar  echo  ib  sometimes  returned  from  the 
dense  foliage  of  trees.  It  ia  proper  to  add  that  a  very  pmncep- 
tible  echo  was  heard  from  the  portion  of  the  tunnel  lined  with 
brick.  The  effect  conld  in  neither  case  be  ascribed  to  any  invis* 
ible  ''  floccnlence/'  as  the  air  most  hare  been  in  a  verj  homogTNie^ 
ons  condition. 

Inasmuch  as  in  snch  ohserTationa  the  waves  of  aomid  are 
redectefl  back  to  the  ear  from  points  at  a  couBiderable  distance 
from  their  origin,  tliia  being  especially  true  of  the  ocean-echoea^ 
we  are  liable  to  be  seriously  misled  if  we  rely  too  confidently  on. 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory ;  and  form  hasty  generalizations 
firom  apparent  analogies,  without  carefully  considering  cUl  the 
meteorological  conditions  by  which,  the  rajra  of  aoimd  may  be 
deflected,  distorted,  and  diverged.  It  is  now  well  established  by^ 
numerous  observations  and  esperiments— made  independently  on. 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  tliat  the  lines  of  acoustic  propagndoa 
(conveniently  called  sound-beams)  which  are  sensibly  very  recti* 
linear  for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet,  and 
whicli  aro  thiiH  obe<lient  U)  the  katoptric  and  dioptric  laws  of 
prRciHc  focal  cnnvcr:^f»ace.  by  means  of  .^olid  mirrors  and  of  gas- 
eons  lenses,  are  vet  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  so  j^tranirelv 
contorted  and  aherrniit,  as  aeemini^iv  to  contradict  ail  the  aniiio- 
gies  suggested  by  our  experience  with  the  rays  of  light..  It  is 
the  ac'camniarion  of  comoarativelv  siiirht  divcrsrencics  continueil 
throncrh  manv  thonsantis  of  vanis,  wliether  under  the  induence 
of  constAUt  cnnditioHH,  or  of  changing  and  reversed  conditions, 
which  produces  such  marked  anomalies  at  the  distance  of  live  or 
of  ten  miles,  and  which  makes  their  investigation  as  lahonous  as 
it  is  instructive  and  important.  And  not  until  we  have  masteretl 
ail  the  conditions  affecting  the  transmission  of  sound  thronghont 
its  entire  .sensible  range,  and  have  thus  become  enabled  to  pre- 
dict its  true  course,  and  to  announce  its  varvini?  limits  of  audi- 
bilitv  at  the  earth's  surface,  under  iriven  circumat.an«!es.  can  w** 
he  said  to  have  perfected  the  theory  of  this  moat  interesting  and 
indispensable  agent  of  communication. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  A^iriaxLiu 
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Mr.  Oarbiok  Mallery  commenced  a  paper  on 

SOME  COMMON  ERRORS  RESPECTING  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

Mr.  Alvord  remarked  on  the  disagreement  between  archaeo- 
logists and  others  respecting  the  origin  of  the  American  Indiaus. 


132d  Meeting.  December  8,  187*7. 

Vice-President  Hilgard  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  Mallery  continued  his  paper  on 

SOME  common  errors  RESPECTING  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

(abstbaot.) 

The  traveller  Catlin  announced  in  his  well-known  Letters,  dated 
1839 — "  the  Indians  of  North  America  are  copper  colored  .  .  . 
were  sixteen  millions,  and  sent  that  number  of  daily  prayers  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  thanks  for  his  goodness  and  protection." 

The  Sioax  commission  of  1876  urged,  as  an  argument  for  po- 
litical favor,  that  "  the  Indian  is  one  of  the  few  savage  men  who 
clearly  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit." 

De  Tocqueville  remarked  of  the  American  tribes — "there  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  so  rapid  a  destruction." 

The  joint  special  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in 
1867,  reported — "the  Indians  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tribes  within  the  Indian  Territory,  are  rapidly  decreasing  in 
numbers." 

McKenney  and  Hall  in  their  magnificent  work,  published  in 
1K44,  declare  "  all  the  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
in  a  state  of  rapid  and  propjressive  diminution  " 

One  of  the  latest  ethnological  writers,  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft, 
states  in  his  "  Native  Races,"  with  philosophic  emphasis,  "  the 
intercourse  of  civilized  with  savage  people  results  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  civilization  or  the  extinction  of  the  barbaric  race," 
and  bewails  "  all  the  millions  of  native  Americans  who  have  per- 
ished under  the  withering  influence  of  European  civilization." 

These  quotations  exhibit  some  of  the  most  important  current 
errors  regarding  our  aborigines.  As  read,  the  statements  prob- 
ably would  receive  general  assent,  but  they  are  all  seriously 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Catlin's  designation  of  the  color  of  copper  for  the  Ameri- 
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.*tia  race  wss  br  no  means  ori^nal,  haritig  been  used  br  maoj 
:>c!euLisLS  <  who  xierer  saw  an  Indian),  in  Jtbeir  classlfi cations,  some- 
::mf:»  'iS'ier  the  less  distinctive  term  red;  but  the  Indians  are 
ntiiner  re*!  nor  copper  colored,  having  been  first  strled  bo  from 
me  uulversai  use.  for  personal  adornment,  brtbose  their  discoF- 
-erf  rs  drst  met.  of  the  ochre  found  in  their  soil,  wherebj  the  skin 
rvuiaiUt^d  stained  lonsr  after  the  artificial  hue  had  ceased  to  be 
frf>D.  ±ad.  ±s  ibe  brighter  imported  pigment  became  accessible  to 
auu  crr^ailv  preferred  bv  them,  the  hue  of  the  rnddv  metal  for 
ihfir  at'^cr  HI  ion  misrht  well  be  amended  into  that  of  vermUion. 
li  >  irur  mat.  imitating  the  designation  of  their  discoverers,  the 
fii>;cT'j  Iiiiians  have  called  themselves  "red  men."  but  bands 
'jfi^r  iLe  Rockr  Mountains,  who  during  the  present  centorr  first 
111-:*;  explorers  of  European  descent,  spontaneously  styied  the 
laiifr  rrd.  to  mark  the  contrast  of  the  sun-blistered  faces  of  their 
v:>.;jrs  with  their  own  darker  skin.  Their  real  prevailing  color 
is  •jr-jvD,.  in.iuffh  with  mariv  various  shades,  some  of  which  are  not 
d.>;.u^ui<habie  from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cia^iy  Asia,  and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  strlingthem  red  than 
it  woaid  have  been  for  Ciesar  to  have  called  the  ancient  Britons 
bjuf,  whc-n  he  noticed  that  thev  universally  stained  their  bodies 
w.iii  w  jdi.  Wiihout  entering  up jn  a  too  vast  field  of  discussion, 
it  LUdiy  be  indicated  that  the  attempt  to  segregate  our  Indians 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  bv  a  color  classification,  has  been 
even  less  successful  in  distinct  results  than  that  of  craniologista. 

To  deny  that  the  Indians  believed  in  and  worshipped  an  over- 
r^  • ;!  :».wrr  iwii'cri  Wf  bav^  civam^n'v  called  the  Great  Spirit 
.:  MuL  :.  .  s-.-.-':;^  :.>  be  an  i-.*  >:i  »c-ias:ic  assault  upc»n  a  favorite 
:.•-  .:  :  >.  j'  .:> '...u-^traii.'n  u^rhaiw  Tcudinir  to  iranair  some,  how- 
. »  .r  >-:»rrdj-»j<.  Ttic-oijET-.i;  ar^jj-ODts.      A  tx-tier  acquaintance, 

.V'.-'.:.  \v.:b  .'ur  (.-oiitlueL::*-  Traditions,  and  particularlv  with 
■-  .-.  -.  :v.^.  ..TV  jf  ti.  :a:iir:i.ij'es.  sb -w-  tbat  mvths  have  been  mis- 
..•    •  :>:.'.'   .  Mil  \h':  -:»!::j-:>  jf  d".v!r:v  misiranslaied.  wlien  ihev 

*  *  • 

:..»•:  .-.  :.'c_vr  j  e:t:)cr  ;be  idf  a  .^f  m.-D. 'theism,  or  of  any  personal 
..  /.  :•- i:/.>-  iT.»i  w  ii  tbe  attri'Diites  riven  by  ns  to  that  word  or 
::.-.  \  a:  ..  1*-.  .*<.  T:jv  th.-t-:-  learned  ni:5si^naries  are  now  not  only 
.i^-.vvi  iiiui  u  ireii.ni  i-rvaijr  or  iipijjlder  n^ver  existed  in  aboricr- 
..  .'  -:-  -J  -'.iy.  bji  xlijii  the  n'u.h  sinipler  bt-Iief  in  a  single 
-■..:'  :::  :-.i..:i  iiivat  i-n'v:   -.'T  rj>r  is  a  rj.»|jern  graft. 

r:i-.'  J-.ruis  :ii  :ii-.  r  rv  n:'  ::>  .'^iifess  tiiat  no  one  immaterial 
J  -..  w\;r  rt-j.'ju.Z'v'i  by  :br  A  j  -iik-ris.  the  title  Maiiito  having 
:.'.'> L  .■^:r.».i;K*rd  bv  ;'riT.:nsr!v-'>  ii:  a  t>ersoual  sense,  and  that  of 
::.'.  :•',•.:.[  li\»viu.«:s  dtiiy  •\Nej."  or  '  Hawant-u,"  is  asserted  on  lin- 
.:..  -:..•  -::\'U..vl-  to  be  a  r.-.-rt-  c 'r-u:^::.'!!  of  the  French  ** />/ri£ '" 
J  i  " 'r  :•.  ;  i*i?;.."  Oiiv  .'f  tie  last  cia'maiits  for  a  native  god 
..:  .aii-wi:!  <:i  was  a  m.>N  oiiiry  :,«  ibe  Oberokees,  who  boasted 
;i^:  b?  f.'und  the  Wv»rd  v»f  i::a;  .a:^^-ai:t^  for  "maker"  used  as  a 
'i'viiie  i'l'e.  bui,  oii  br'uc  cr-.'>s-.x.i*!:  ::ei  bv  Pr-^f.  J.  W.  Powell, 
Lc  was  lorced  to  adiu^t  i:.a;  the  w.tu  did  not  mean  **  maker"  in 
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tbe  abstract  (which  the  genius  of  no  Indian  tongue  could  ex- 
press), and,  from  its  incorporated  pronominal  particle,  could  not, 
as  used  by  the  Cherokee,  signify  **my  maker,"  but  his,  i.e.  the 
white  roan's  maker,  thus  showing  only  ^he  readiness  with  which 
the  latter  was  admitted  into  America's  elastic  Pantheon.  Doubt- 
less in  councils  and  other  intercourse  with  Christians,  Indian 
speakers  employed  the  words  Manito,  Taka  Wakan^  and  the  like, 
in  a  sense  acceptable  to  the  known  prejudices  of  their  interlo- 
cutors, but  that  was  through  courtesy  and  policy,  much  as  the 
strictest  Protestant  would  once  have  found  it  convenient  if  not 
necessary,  when  at  Rome,  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  Pope.  The 
adoption  of  expressions  as  well  as  of  ideas  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  agreeable  to  or  expected  by  the  whites,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  use  by  western  Indians  of  the  terms  "  squaw"  and 
"  papoose,"  which  are  not  in  their  languages,  but  are  mere  cor- 
ruptions from  the  Algonkin.  As  all  travellers  insisted  upon 
those  words  to  signify  woman  and  child,  the  tribes,  as  successively 
met,  complied,  with  the  result  of  a  general  belief  that  they  were 
<;ommon  to  the  several  native  dialects,  which  is  no  more  true  than 
if  the  English  terms  bad  been  impressed  upon  them  instead  of 
those  equally  foreign. 

The  sixty-three  linguistic  families  on  this  continent  north  of 
Mexico,  some  differing  from  each  other  in  speech  more  widely 
than  the  Latin  from  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  even  rivalling  in  de- 
gree the  distinction  between  Indo-European  and  Semitic  dialects, 
naturally  present  myths  greatly  diverse,  but  agree  with  marked 
unanimity  in  acknowledging  no  Supreme  God,  and  in  dividing 
all  supra-human  power  among  many  personages  to  be  propitiated, 
appeased,  and  utilized.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not  reach  the 
advanced  culture  in  which  the  Greek,  Scandinavian,  and  other  in- 
heriters  of  earlier  orient  folk-lore  produced  the  distinct  figures  of 
Zeus,  Thor,  Phoebus,  Astarte,  and  Boreas.  Scholars  have,  how- 
ever, lately  traced  these  classic  personifications  of  sky,  thunder, 
sun,  moon,  and  wind,  to  their  rude  Aryan  or  Hamitic  originals, 
which  differ  but  slightly,  save  in  the  tincture  of  racial  idiosyn- 
<;rasy  and  habitat,  from  those  of  our  Indians,  while  we  sometimes 
strike  curious  native  parallels  to  the  serpent  of  Midgard  and  tor- 
toise of  Vishnu,  the  bridge  of  Al  Sirat  and  the  Elysian  Fields, 
the  labors  of  Herakles  and  doom  of  Sisyphus,  Titanic  wars  and 
Cyclopean  struggles. 

In  the  infancy  of  all  races  appears  what  has,  with  doubtful 
propriety  as  applied  to  that  stage  of  development,  been  styled 
nature  worship,  being  at  first  merely  an  attempt  to  account  for 
surrounding  phenomena.  There  could  have  been  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  supernatural,  because  there  was  yet  none  of  natural 
order — no  miracle  when  there  was  no  law  to  be  suspended  or 
changed.  The  human  mind  in  its  early  development  tried  to 
explain  the  unknown  by  classification  with  what  was  already 
known,  much  as  a  scientific  law  is  now  formulated  only  after 
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proper  relegation  of  ascertained  facts  to  a  cate^rorr  of  similars, 
thuuurli  among  the  latter  there  must  be  eventual  discrimination 
between  mere  liomology  and  true  analogy.  The  savage  onlj 
understood  human  feelings  and  capacities,  and  so  peopled  his 
puilosuphy  with  imagined  actors  to  perform  every  operation  of 
nature  beyond  his  own  powers.  Thus  many  forms  of  being, 
motion,  and  action,  became  the  work  of  personages  with  man's 
volition,  and  differing  chiefly  from  him  by  greater  intelligence, 
strength,  and  size.  The  polytheism  naturally  resulting  was 
not  so  disgraceful  to  humauity  as  has  l>een  claimed,  for  the 
methods  of  modern  science  have  only  improved  upon  the  barbaric 
or  Archaic  efforts  through  greater  experience  and  more  careful 
restrictive  tests  to  guard  against  false  conclusions  from  associa- 
tion o(  ideas,  and  tempting  tirst  impressions  of  cause  and  conse- 
quence. The  sequence  in  mental  progress  is,  1st,  Mythology; 
2d,  Metaphysics;  3d,  Positive  Philosophy. 

It  would  then  have  been  indeed  strange,  if  the  cosmogony  and 
religion  of  our  native  tribes  had  contrasted  greatly  with  those  of 
our  own  ancestors  of  the  stone  age  to  which,  of  the  old  wortd^s 
periods,  they  relatively  belong.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  contrast 
The  Indian  Glled  nature  with  spirits  only  in  the  sense  of  expla- 
nation before  mentioned,  some  one  of  his  Anthropomorphic  or 
Zoomorphic  conceptions  to  answer  the  pressing  conundrums  of 
how  and  why,  ever  personally  accomplishing  or  acting  in  all 
phenomena  whether  spasmodic,  continuous,  or  intermittent,  with 
no  relation  to  any  general  order,  rule,  or  Providence.  We  now 
ac<."inii  r<->i*  a  thunder-storm  by  known  rules  of  evaporation  and 
(."•inlLMi.-Litiou.  Tlio  Indian  was  driven  to  invent  a  monstnms  dis- 
tmuin^  and  owrshaduwinj^  eagle,  and  he  both  explained  and 
Nviiih.iliztMl  \hv  IxjwlinLC  wind  bv  the  howling  wulf.  The  Dakota 
^^'1•^  a  Wakan  \u)i  «»iiiv  in  evcrv  unusual  octurrence,  but  in  each 
!Vinarkal>K»  rock  and  noisy  cataract,  and  recognizes  its  divinity 
1)V  a  iribute  t»f  t«)l)acco.  Among  the  Iroquois,  their  staj>les, 
corn.  I>cans.  nn«l  squashc-;,  being  planted  and  tended,  were  col- 
l.'ciively  the  LMi'ts  ami  c«)nslant   care  of  the  "  Three  Supporting 

Si>icrs'* •  l>e-o-ha-ko'* — luit   any  one  of  the  secular  oaks  and 

so,|Uoias.  the  gn)\vth  of  which  is  not  observed,  may  have  in  the 
ngi'Uis  where  they  are  t'ound  its  individual  numen.  The  red  tuft 
ot"  tlie  woiulpi'cker,  the  blindness  of  the  mole,  the  forked  tongue 
i)l'  tiic  snake,  ami  the  spark  U'om  the  flint,  each  had  its  storied 
cause  ill  the  adventures  o\^  anci'stors  and  daimons. 

It  is  not  correct  to  call  our  Indian  a  Zooloter,  except  in  so  far 
thai  his  intense  studv  of  the  habits  of  animals  has  individualized 
and  perstjuified  their  special  characteristics,  and  that,  taught  by 
fasting  visions,  he  generally  adopts  some  bird  or  beast  in  mutual 
relation  of  protection  and  respect,  though  not  often  strictly  with 
worship.  He  had  no  special  cult  of  a  living  animal,  such  for 
instance  as  of  the  bull  A}>is,  but  deified  its  mystical  progenitor 
or  prototype.     Michabo,  the  Ureat  llare,  was  to  the  Algonkins 
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their  own  ancestor,  founder  of  their  religious  rites,  and  ruler  of 
the  weather,  while  the  coyote  was  the  parent  and  benefactor  of 
the  Karoks  and  other  Californians.  The  rattlesnake  was  a  gen- 
eral "  grandfather,"  and,  though  greatly  feared,  was,  it  is  said, 
never  intentionally  killed.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that  fet- 
Ichism  is  not  found  in  American  religious,  but  that  would  only  be 
true  with  a  narrow  definition  of  fetichism,  which  is  but  one  form 
of  animism,  and  should  include  all  attribution  of  voluntary  power 
to  inanimate  objects,  not,  as  are  idols,  representative  or  symbolic, 
which  is  as  prominent  a  feature  in  Indian  as  in  African  mythol- 
ogy. Even  the  most  repulsive  fetichistic  details  survive  in  what 
has,  foolishly  enough,  been  translated  "  medicine,"  embracing 
charms  and  amulets,  the  fossil  tooth  carried  by  the  Assiniboiu, 
the  tail  feathers  of  the  chapparal  cock  sacred  among  the  Chey- 
ennes,  stones  with  vivid  spots,  colored  earth  or  sand,  bones  and 
ashes  of  animals,  birds  and  reptiles,  deposited  in  bags  with  cere- 
monial chants  and  dances,  and  possessing  as  used  deadly  or 
saving  virtues.  We  find  here,  in  short,  with  new  faces,  most  of 
the  antique  foes  of  Christianity,  e,  g.  Antientism,  hero  and  astral 
worship — sometimes  mingled,  as  when  an  Iroquois  tribe  revered 
loskeha,  born  of  a  virgin  daughter  of  the  moon,  as  its  father 
and  bestower  of  fire — metempsychosis  of  man  and  beast,  appa- 
ritions and  sorcery,  oracle  and  disease-possession  by  good  and 
bad  spirits,  and  the  eastern  psychopomp  has  its  analogue  in  the 
dog  slain,  or  the  bird  loosed  at  the  grave.  Our  Indians,  so  long 
secluded  and  delayed  in  their  sociological  culture,  were  on  their 
discovery  no  better  and  no  worse,  religiously,  than  the  population 
of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  Juventua  mundi.  Referring 
then  to  Mr.  Catlin's  pathetic  lament,  if  all  the  members  of  their 
polytheism,  or  .rather  polydai monism,  had  been  addressed  on 
any  day  by  each  native  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  the  list  of 
prayers  would  have  far  exceeded  his  sixteen  millions,  but  the 
multiplication  would  have  been  produced  by  the  census  of  the 
divinities  as  a  factor  quite  as  important  as  that  of  their  wor- 
shippers. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  common  belief  that  the  native 
population  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  was  very  large,  has 
been  and  still  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  that  the  cause  of 
that  extinction  is  an  inherent  characteristic  or  defect  of  the  race 
Tendering  impossible  its  civilization  or  even  existence  with  civil- 
ized environments. 

^The  part  of  the  paper  under  this  head  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Association /or  the  Advancement  of  Science,    Nashvide 

Meeting,    1877.) 

The  conclusions  reached  are,  that  the  pre-Columbian  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  has  been  wildly 
overestimated ;  that,  while  many  of  its  component  bodies  have 
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inen  dnninittfafld  or  bofm  destrovBd  liar  ofipiraEnoii  ■snd  totems, 
iSktm  IcmB  hms  been  iu  largf  part  cfiinpeibiHUid  ^  ^in*  jnocnig 
ntbeTE,  xhat  tbe  **  iiii|rin  ^  aud  **  wicheriiig,^  or /«raf  tiaturo^  ^eaiy 
»  pn»red  lo  be  abBurdhr  ifttee,  sod  'timL  liioii|rb  fiame  temponoy 
rBtrofrrftdaticm  xausi  alwajs  be  ea^cuid  amoug  iodrridiial  tribes, 
at  xbe  criaeF  of  xbeir  transiciaii  ±rum  sa^agiery  or  barbBOBiD  t» 
mitre  cir iiised  habitE.  jtft  now  tbe  nmnbBr  cif  onr  Indians  k  an  litt 
iDitreaHe.,  aud  ifrlli  iiaLnralhr  b»  cmichiiie  imkfiB  TeprecBctd  \^  caraeB 
3>i«i  iuiit^rtiut  to  oiriiiuDan,  Imt  to  'crimhial  iDifigro'V'eniTOeiit,  imlS 
tbe.ir  iiiiai  abs&u^naan  inu>  tbe  irandrcmi;  jaualgaro  of  jdl  «Kr&% 
|ieti][iles  viiicfa  tbe  •6estnnr  id*  tbk  •ccimitnr  miiT  poBslbhr  fiSaot 
^^tviiber  from  Tims  of  idMiir  pb2rBiQlog'iail,  TeliponE,  or  i^omolfip- 
cal  cbaratni€inidac&,  ^imid  libcnr  be  repotied  sf  an  esof^itiiina]  <flr 
a^laKunia]  j^aat  ^d*  tAie  'liiniixn  race,  or  bd  treated  in  our  natiarai 
fudifT.  Otbhr  tbose  iogifilatai^  .and  €ilBcnak.  m-bo  are  jirejiKKtd  Ha 
e&mmra^  ^dc'imri^^  nmrder,  ^otn  iK^fr^em  tiieir  -diitT  unite  'te 
Satanic  camniiatian  iif  tiie  ciiiiTeaiieiii  extinction  ckic^rine.  Wi& 
eimtiiDii^  ii|^iKttic^  2Dore  Sitting  £»iilk  and  chief  J^oBe|ib&,  *drhi*Bii 
ixa»  like  laBt  Ttinge  ctf  'de$;pair.  -miH  pegnire  ^ei^^endiiaire  aflikiod^ 
ani  trftafinre  m~iiic^  sini^ie  trmdi  aaid  iicmem-  m^imtd  fipeiHgd^ 
vMIe  jnditsaw  &nd  -ccmBifiiicait  treatautsiA  npfmld  ftreaerpe^  nadhai^ 
aaid  eiierate  a  race  entrwniBd  to  osr  xuctifmal  bonnr^  irlndk  mam 
wii^  BO  Int^rminB^ik  •dfik»'  townne  m  raknaiik  'fibTnffln  in  ear 
inotiej  fsosuinaninr. 

Mr.  P.  viLi  FTK»ke  of  li>e  iLJiatUu  fwi'iuaiiBiirT  rf  ^flie  Bargcr 
<!Ouf"tt5*'rarkrf  ;if  "Uit  NnruL  Aiii*Sf!fi.ii  Iiidianf;  slsi» -fif  :&ie laMFiii- 
<»dre  cif  nH<d)fr.ne  £.Txrrbin.ed  i:  T:b*'ii..  ku£  liitiir  iiux-hir  pokmnei 

Tbf  Ticxpuitr  3cif.B  ct  LiH^ir  ikurncrt^  !»t  ur  HKiUirrf..  i»jjd  regniriiy 
Mr.  W:»>i>VAiLi^  r**inarkf*c  *il  tbf  cwir^r  :if  r^iMrt  izhig  fr<. 

Mr.  M^5:'5f  F;i:»'kf'  cf  tiif  trr.wf  ^:il  "ir'-vr*  tks  :if  ii>e  S 
AiiHr>.!fcai  luiiiJiK.  ii.u5  -i'f  lit  "  liii..;i  cj-xt*^  n^a^L  :t  -Lbfon,  t 

mcct-iiHX'f.-  E.i»£  rtnit.  i:K     ^t  ^Lr^'tr  riin.iu'-tic  "uUii  ii*e  tj 
1VT7  Ti'kZ^Pt  arrc^xofi  ;..■  K*AJ*i  •a,  a^^I  j,i:*.  ~ti..i.r  vji»ii]j 
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Mr.  Powell  referred  to  the  mound  as  being  a  burial  -place  for 
many  generations,  and  the  large  number  of  remains  in  any  of 
them  as  not  indicating  a  large  contemporaneous  population.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  Pueblos  as  moving  southward  to  newer,  larger, 
and  better  structures,  and  that  those  abandoned  should  not  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  extermination. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Alvoed. 


133d  Mbbtinq.  Dbcbmbee  22,  1877. 

Vice-President  Tayloe  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-four  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Dr.  David  Lowe  Huntingdon,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mr.  Heney  Robinson  Seaelb,  as  members  of  the  Society,  was 
announced. 

Mr.  C.  A.  White  made  a  communication  on 

SOME  phases  of  THE  EVOLUTIONAL  HISTOEY  OF  THE  NOETH 

AMEEICAN  UNIONIDiB. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Gill;  Mr.  Antisell,  who  objected 
to  the  idea  of  propagation  from  salt  to  fresh  water;  Mr.  Gilbeet, 
on  the  accommodation  of  fresh-water  types  to  brackish  water, 
instancing  fresh -water  shells  in  the  brackish  water  about  Great 
Salt  Lake ;  and  by  Mr.  Gill,  who  referred  to  the  existence  of 
sharks  and  other  salt-water  fishes  in  the  fresh  water  of  Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall  read  a  paper  on 

THE  POSITION  OP  THE  CENTEE  OP  GEAVITY  OP  THE  APPAEENT  DISK 

OF  A  PLANET, 

giving  the  method  he  adopted  in  measuring  the  distances  of  the 
satellites  of  Mars  from  the  limbs  of  the  primary,  and  reducing 
them  to  the  centre. 

(7^'f  paper  appean  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Attronomieal 

Society  for  January  ^  1878.) 


A  dknuBTV  with  the  MMtacvfedj 
leanaeof  the  aoboriiilal  fiae  czteMfia^  fitlle 
the  mferior  ■■rgin  of  the  oriiit;  the  domk 
.doml  spine  with  its  aatcrior  sn€Me  raaaded;  the 
mmgollMT  mad  poiatod ;  the  peetocals  eztoidm^  t»  the 
of  the  reotrmls ;  and  the  eolor  iinffoniilj  plvmbeoos. 

Bj  these  characters  the  species  is  mdilj  separable  firoat  the 
ehimuara  wuiftuiroga  and  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PowKLL  made  remarks  on 

regarding  the  tale  of  their  dipping  arrovs  in  deer*^  lirer  potsaoaed 
hj  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes  as  a  mnh.  He  Fpc^e  also  of  arts 
among  the  Sonth  American  Indians  as  derired  from  a  higher 
state  of  cifHization  than  those  found  among  the  North  Amerieaa 
lodians. 


Mr.  WooDWAKD  quoted  Dr.  Hoffxah,  IF.  S.  A.,  as  baring  seen 
Indians  poisoning  tbeir  arrows  in  the  war  described,  and  as 
baring  been  informed  br  some  of  them  that  ther  carried  different 
arrows  for  destroying  animals  and  tbeir  enemies. 

He  also,  on  the  antboritr  of  Dr.  Coues.  XT.  S.  A.,  spoke  of 
poisoned  wounds  from  arrows  of  the  North  American  Indians^ 


lUeaired  bj  thm  Socretaij  ot  ihm  aMetiag,  HiwibT  17. 


-.^vrO 
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Mr.  Powell  remarked  that  they  dipped  their  arrows  in  blood 
and  flesh. 

Mr.  Antisell  remarked  that  the  Apaches  carried  poisoned 
arrows,  obtaining  the  poison  from  more  soathern  tribes,  who 
derived  it  from  the  rattlesnakes. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Gill. 


134th  Msetinq.  January  5,  1878. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  Elliott  Coues,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
evidence  of 

"THE  USE  OF  POISONED  ARROWS  BY  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS," 

end  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  with  wounds  produced 
by  them,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Hoffman,  Surgeon 
TJ.  S.  Army. 

Mr.  Gale  made  a  communication  on 

"THE  climate  of  PLANTS," 

maintaining  that  each  plant  has  a  range  of  climate  within  which 
it  thrives  and  flourishes,  and  outside  of  which  is  dwarfed  or  dis- 
appears, illustrating  by  familiar  examples. 

Mr.  Antisell  gave  instances  of  the  disappearance  of  trees  in 
some  localities  not  attributable  to  climate,  some  of  which  Liebig 
ascribed  to  changes  of  soil ;  for  others  no  satisfactory  reasons 
had  been  assigned.  He  instanced  pines  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, where  the  denuded  soil  and  greater  exposure  to  winds  were 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  young  plants ;  and  the  bamboo  on 
the  northern  Island  of  Japan,  which,  stinted  near  the  shore,  be- 
comes more  luxuriant  as  you  go  inland,  and  grows  well  on  the 


^tf  tad  sdeft  6f  ML^  bs  sukj  fiaadi^  Ibsk  UnJmm  \ 
fff.'i>ifahi-ng  &  J  dpoam  to  winita. 


fbr  sefeotifbs  oaes.  To  tbe  usual  tsmhinasaha.  of  :spin£  fevri 
teleacnpe,  be  propoaed  »  aifci  »  ffwdssMttsd  rod,  ^a  ftOacfaed  dMt 
wiua  the  rod  wa*  »iliwted  to  wrOHkliiy  die  opdcmL  ub  rf  ite 
teliwcope  wooU  be  fcoriaoiitaL  Tte  rod  wooid  cztend  m  hr 
below  the  telcaeope  w  it  did  •bove,  and  Ae  tripod  bcwi  womld 
be  piensed  to  mimit  tbe  pimge  of  the  cod.  Ll  we  tbe 
BKoti  iroald  be  heodled  ia  pikirs,  eacfi  being  ta  tnriL  csrried 
ward  peat  tbe  ftatfon  of  the  other.  Each  reading  would  be 
Tcecproeal^  tbe  befgbt  of  the  higher  tdeaeope  being  read  om  Ibe 
opper  half  of  the  rod  of  the  lower  inaifervBieiit,  aad  tbe  bo^ki  «f 
the  lower  telescope  oa  the  lower  half  of  the  apper  rod.  Tba 
mean  of  tbe  reciprocal  readings  would  need  no  correctioa  far 
corratare  of  the  earth  or  fornormal  refractfoOr  aad  an  iaspectioa 
of  tbe  fom  of  the  reciprocal  readings  woold  lead  to  the  delectioa 
of  errors  anting  from  mal-adjastment,  from  mistakes,  or  from 
oafaTorable  coadltionii  of  atmosphere  or  gn^aiid  surface.  An 
important  oje  of  the  in.^trumeat  wo  aid  be  for  the  investigation 
of  tbe  conditions  affecting  the  precision  of  leTellioT.  so  as  to 
determine  the  most  favorable  weather,  the  most  favorable  hoors^ 
and  the  most  favorable  character  of  groond  surface. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Corner.  Hall,  and  Dall,  the 
latter  objecting  to  the  instabilitj  of  sach  an  instrument  even  in 
light  winds. 


13&TH  Mksttno.  jAinjA&T  19,  18T8L 

Yice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-fseven  members  and  visitors  present 

The  election  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bubosss  Johnson  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Society  was  announced. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HiLQARD  exhibited  and  described  aa 

"OPTICAL  8ALlN0M£T£a/' 

consisting  of  a  prism  to  contain  a  saline  solution,  and  a  telescope 
and  micrometer  for  measuring  changes  in  the  index  of  refraction, 
as  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  changed.  He  claimed  for  it 
great  delicacy  and  adaptation  to  use  at  sea,  as  it  would  not  be 
affeotea  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Button  and  Antisell. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Toner  exhibited  a  malformed  dog,  only  a  few  days 
old,  which  Mr.  Woodward  described  as  a  monstrosity  in  excess ; 
the  forward  portion  being  single,  while  from  the  waist  dewn  it 
"was  a  pair  of  twins.  The  middle  leg,  however,  comprised  a  right 
and  left  leg  united  under  the  same  integument,  and  he  supposed 
that  the  tail  would  also,  on  dissection,  be  found  double.  He  then 
referred  to  the  case  of  a  Portuguese  man,  well  known  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  a  recent  paper  by  Bauber.'*' 

Prof.  James  D.  Butler,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  made  a  com- 
man!  cation  on 

PREHISTORIC  COPPER, 

exhibiting  a  variety  «of  copper  implements  found  in  Wisconsin,  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  describing  their  uses  and  the 
localities  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  White  and  Gilbert,  chiefly 
on  the  copper  drifts  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  derived  from  the 
copper  region  of  Lake  Superior;  by  Mr.  Dall  on  the  copper 
implements  made  and  used  at  the  present  time  in  Alaska ;  by 
Mr.  Powell  on  similar  implements  of  stone  made  and  used  by 
other  tribes  in  North  America,  and  by  Mr.  Mason  on  the  many 
mounds  in  the  region  described  by  Mr.  Butler. 

*  Die  Theorln  der  ezcesBlven  Monstra.  Vibchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  71| 
1877,  8.  137. 
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Vle^CmudaK  TLutDDKiiLthft  Ghitc: 
TIiirtT-^^t  membaiB-  and  vinton  [imiii 

The  •^eetion  of  Mr:  Jaobk  KjfiWHii-  Haanr-MFaBi— jirrf 
tbe  ^iocieiy  was:  annonneeA. 

3fr.  AamfT  HjkU^  onmimiHiiatmL 
and  thft  erentoal  diseoveiy  of  tlie  two  odw^  rDeognitBd^  and  gn»' 


polled  for  the  inner  sateilite  the  nune  of  ^Hgm^,  and.ftnrtlta'aHtnr 
the  nmme  of  ^fnof.  He  consdMed  that  the  gnat'  vvloatjr  off  Aft 
m^oiotion  of  the  former  around  9jii»  coDadtntod!  an.  oiQeidiiDB  ia 
tlift  nehniar  hypothesB-  as  pioponnded  hj  La  Place;. 

( JAr.  MaiPjf  paper  will  appmr  m  tkm  mad  iiwfiiwi  of  Um  (Btanmtiamm  ^li* 

IWoMMMytoH  (jOBtmntafy*) 

The  sahjeet  wa»  diaBznnd  e^HMsiailr  in  its-  osiationv  tD»  Aa 
nehniar  hypothesifr  hy  ]Bihtb;  Abbb,  TAYTOgy  DnniiriTrBJi^ 
asftfC,  and  yKWODHB. 

XCr.  LiERTER  Ward  finmmenced  a  communication  oil 


V*M'ft-PrGsident  WvLLrm  in  the  Chain 

Tliirty-^iirht  merahi»rs  ami  visitors  present. 

.Vfr.  PARKRa,  for  a  Committee  appointed  at  the  lost  meeting 
r^nitrterl    tlio    followinfi^    reHolatioas,    which    were    amvoimoa^j 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Waahin^on  havinq:  heard  widi 
iinirtiial  int^rnst  the  common icati on  of  Professor  Asaps  Haix» 
r;  H.  .v.,  <rivin$^  an  account  of  his  dlscorery  of  two  satellites  of 
M.»r=»,  t.hf?rftforc, 

fi^Roh-firi,  That  thia  important  discovery  by  one  of  its  members 
conntitnteR  an  event  which  not  only  the  Society  appreciates,  bat 
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which  will  also  be  regarded  with  interest  by  the  present  age,  so 
distinguished  for  its  steady  advance  into  the  realms  of  the  un- 
known. 

Whih  the  members  of  the  Society  congratulate  Professor  Hall 
upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  his  persevering  efiforts,  and 
admire  the  modesty  which  characterizes  his  account  of  them, 
they  feel  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  their  number. 

As  every  one  who  makes  an  important  discovery  either  in  the 
arts  or  sciences,  beneficial  to  mankind,  stamps  a  coin  that  will 
transmit  his  name  with  honor  to  future  ages,  so  in  time  to  come 
will  be  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  distinguished  discoverer  of 
"A#tVo$"  and  "  *63oj". 

Besolvedj  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution,  engrossed  and 
Bigned  by  the  President  and  Secretaries,  be  presented  to  Professor 
Hall,  with  the  request  that  he  will  permit  his  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lester  Ward  continued  a  communication  on 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Antisell  made  remarks  on  the  proper  basis  of  classi6ca- 
tion  ;  Mr.  White  on  fossil  plants ;  and  Mr.  Gill  on  the  cau- 
tiousness with  which  resemblances  should  be  used,  though  they 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  first  examinations,  giving  instances 
of  strong  resemblances  in  animals  of  different  orders,  and  of  su- 
perficial resemblance  and  different  anatomical  structure. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication  on 

THE  recent  history  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE, 

giving  the  evidence,  obtained  while  engaged  in  investigating  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Utah,  of  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  the 
streams,  and  rise  and  increased  area  of  the  lake  itself.  There 
were  also  annual  fluctuations  caused  by  the  melting  snows  in 
spring  and  the  heat  in  summer.  He  also  discussed  the  causes  to 
which  the  progressive  rise  has  been  attributed,  viz.,  volcanic 
action,  change  of  climate,  agency  of  man.  Ho  spoke  also  of 
similar  increase  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Colorado. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  White. 


FlOf-mK 


brt  hk  ewB  aeeofdcd  wilk  tkow  rf  HokW.    DnwiagiavMt 

instmarlhj  tat  dclcnnM^  daagiK.      !~ 

motMa  of  the  imiMr  HdeOite  of  Man  was  Bot  u 

L«  Piaa's  Dcbular  hrpollieisiiL     He  also  remaiked  tkat  ike  bm- 

u->B2  of  EDcke'i  comet  ■■  Kitae  periods  iadicafad  a  re3istia|F  me- 

diam ;  ia  olbcvs  noL 

Tbe  disrascioo  of  Mr.  Gilbkbt's  caannmicatkM  oa  the  receat 
bistorr  oT  Gnat  Salt  Lake,  prp^eDttd  al  tbe  Is^  BKetiop.  was 
rc'iuiKd  :  31  r.  Alvord  read  a  letter  oa  tbe  lEKrease  of  nin-faQ 
in  that  re^oD,  and  farther  remarks  were  made  br  Messrs.  Gii<- 
BEKT,  Whitb,  and  Dtrrros. 


139TS  SfEEmo.  Uabch  Ifi,  1878. 

Vice-President  Tatiok  in  tbe  Cbair. 
Thirtj-eigbt  members  and  Tisitora  present 
Tbe  election  of  Dr.  Alexa.tdes  T.  F.  Gasxett  aa  a  n 

of  tbe  Society  i 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  made  a  communication  on 

THE  LANDS  OF  THE  ARID  REGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

&nd  expressed  the  belief  that  of  the  whole  area  of  Utah,  2^^^  per 
oent.  was  arable,  and  23  per  cent,  was  of  use  for  the  growth  of 
t;imber ;  and  of  the  last,  almost  half  was  covered  with  standing 
t;imber  more  or  less  scattered,  and  the  remaining  portion  had  been 
<levastated  by  fires  or  otherwise. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gilbert,  White,  Coues, 
And  Ward. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  supplemented  his  remarks  of  the  last  meet- 
ing by  a  further  discussion  of  the  analogy  of  the  Rings  of  Saturn,^ 
«u  to  the  probable  differences  of  the  outer  and  inner  elements, 
"with  the  satellites  of  Mars. 

Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he  had  consulted  the  memoirs  of  Her- 
schel  on  the  Rings  of  Saturn,  and  according  to  that  astronomer's 
observations  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  periods 
of  rotation  of  the  outer  and  inner  portions. 


^40th  Meeting.  March  30,  1878. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Kampfp,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
'Vras  announced. 

Mr.  Elisha  Foote  read  a  paper  on 

THE  CAUSES  OF  ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THUNDER  STORMS, 

in  which  he  attributed  the  electrical  phenomena  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  vapor,  and  in  support  of  his  views,  detailed  experiments 
which  he  had  made. 
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The  paper  was  discussed  bj  Messrs.  Abbe,  Antibsll,  E.  B» 
Elliott,  F.  W.  Clark,  and  W.  B.  Taylor. 

Mr.  G.  A.  White  made  a  communication  on 

ASYMMETRY  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  HUMAN  CRANIUM, 

and  exhibited  in  illustration  the  imprints  of  a  hatter's  craniometer 
made  from  200  heads. 

The  subject  was  discussed  from  different  points  of  view  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  Gilbert,  Woodward,  Gill,  Otis,  E.  B. 
Elliott,  and  Hall. 

Mr.  M.  n.  DooLiTTLE  made  a  communication,  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  meeting  of  March  2,  on 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AEROLITES  ON  PLANETARY  MOTION, 

and  stated  that  Prof.  Winchell  independently  and  slightly  previ* 
ously  to  himself  had  arrived  at  the  similar  conclusion  in  part 

{Abstract  given  de/oio.) 

Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  invitation, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  view 
that  aerolites,  strictly  so  called,  could  have  exercised  any  appro* 
ciable  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  earth. 


141st  Meeting.  April  13,  18T8. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Doolittle  continued  his  communication  on 

AEROHTHIC  disturbance  OP  PLANETARY  MOTIONS. 

(Abstract  of  commanioationa  on  March  2,  30,  and  April  13.) 

The  term  "aerolite"  is  employed  to  denote  not  only  meteoric 
stones,  but  also  shooting^  stars,  "^"cosraical  dust,"  and  whatever 
matter  is  gathered  by  the  sun  and  planets  from  interplanetary 
and  interstellar  space. 
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The  periodic  time  of  a  planet  is  given  by  the  formula 

Periodic  time'  =      ^^^^  didance^  x  comtant 

mass  of  nun  -\-  mass  of  planet. 

By  aerolithic  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  sun,  and  consequent 
augmentation  of  centripetal  force,  the  planet  is  drawn  inward, 
and  its  mean  distance  diminished.  The  periodic  time  is  there- 
fore diminished,  both  by  decreasing  the  numerator  and  increasing 
the  denominator  of  the  above  fraction. 

Aerolithic  increase  of  the  mass  of  a  planet  has  a  similar  effect; 
and  the  mean  distance  is  generally  still  further  diminished  by 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  planet.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  observation  that  the  earth  meets  more  aerolites  than  overtake 
it ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  absolute  motions 
of  all  the  aerolites  encountered  by  a  planet  nearly  neutralize  each 
other,  and  that  the  resultant  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  planet  is 
nearly  the  same  as  if  the  entire  addition  to  its  mass  had  previ- 
ously been  absolutely  at  rest.  In  a  similar  manner  these  addi- 
tions to  the  mass  of  the  sun  diminish  the  velocity  of  its  revolu- 
tion around  its  own  axis. 

Similar  reasoning  is  evidently  applicable  to  the  case  of  planet 
and  satellite.  In  all  these  ways  the  relative  velocity  of  a  satellite 
in  its  revolution  around  its  primary  is  increased  as  compared  with 
the  velocity  of  the  axial  revolution  of  the  latter. 

From  Dr.  von  Asten's  computations,  it  appears  that  Encke's 
comet  encounters  an  irregular  resistance,  sometimes  returning  to 
perihelion  as  if  it  had  encountered  no  resistance  whatever.  The 
uniform  resistance  of  the  luminiferous  ether  or  of  a  cosmical  atmo- 
sphere seems  therefore  to  be  utterly  inappreciable ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  if  there  is  any  such  resistance,  it  is  of  small  im- 
portance as  compared  with  aerolithic  disturbance. 

If  the  inner  moon  of  Mars  was  formed  from  that  planet,  in 
accordance  with  Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis,  and  has  since  been 
brought  to  its  present  position  solely  or  principally  by  aerolithic 
action,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  addition  has  been  made  in 
that  manner  to  its  original  mass.  It  is  suggested  that  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  the  want  of  coincidence  between 
the  planes  of  the  orbits  and  equators  of  the  planets  and  the  plane 
of  the  solar  equator,  is  perhaps  better  explained  by  the  action  of 
aerolites  than  by  differences  of  temperature  and  density,  as  sup- 
posed by  Laplace.  These  considerations  also  indicate  immense 
additions  to  the  original  planetary  masses. 

It  is  certain  that  unmodified  meteoric  stones  form  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  accessible  matter  of  the  earth ;  and  it  may  thence 
be  inferred  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  aerolithic  acquisi- 
tion was  made  during  an  immensely  long  cosmological  period 
before  the  earth  solidified  into  a  record-keeping  condition.  But 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
meteoric  stones  resembles  that  of  shooting  stars  in  general ;  and 

23 


iloi  it  M  !n^iw ;  aad  if  it 
■  Ran«d;e  la  nppooK  tkat 

■fc  kan  len  perpetsAlI;  in 


nde  It  lb.  HAaxnas  as  Ob  ■■flMilj  if  Hi 


qwctnoT  coaelsaad  Walrf  Meteoric  itof;  bf  lb:  Powbk 
«n  ths  viat  of  aaj  geological  indicatiaaa  of  Meteoric  bccbmb- 
lationa;  by  Mr.  Haix  oa  the  nariLed  ccxHlridtf  rf  tlw  acfett 
oT  the  iDBcr  MOdlite  of  Man.  whDe  tkeortAoT  tha  ortaraafed- 
lite  ia  nearif  drcnlar;  and  bj  Me.  QoMtmt  aad  Mr:  Axvobbl 

3b.  B.  B.  Elliott  made  a  eofnrnmueatiiM  cm  a  pgapBaed  h- 


in  wbich,  aUnding  to  tbe  fact  that  the  pobllc  mind  at  the  preKot 
time  was  inach  exercised  on  the  sabject  of  tbe  telephone,  aa 
instmineDt  for  tbe  tnuismission  or  soaod  to  a  distaoce.  he  sag- 
gest(^  that  bj  the  passage  ot  iDtermitteDt  electrical  cnrrenls 
tbroogb  rarefied  vapor  bj  mesas  of  the  tqiparatos  known  as  th« 
Oassiot  or  Geissler  tabes,  the  vibrations  of  the  plate  mar  he 
made  Tisible,  and  Ihns  might  be  applied  with  advantage  for  the 
beneGt  of  deaf  mates,  conveying  aa  intetUgeot  impressioo  of 
mnsic,  and  perhaps  speech,  to  the  e;e. 

Hr.  Thomas  A^nseu.  made  a  commnnicatioD  on 

TKXPEBATC&ES  OF  THK  PACIFIC  OCKAK, 

ezhibitiag  charts  hj  which  were  represented  for  particniar  poi^ 
tious  of  each  jear  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  noted  darii^ 
fifty  trips  of  one  of  tbe  Pacific  mail  etoamers  between  San  Fraa- 
cisco  and  Yokohama.  On  the  Asiatic  side  the  mioimam  temper- 
ature was  60°  in  March ;  the  maximum  84''  in  Julv.  Oo  the 
AmericaD  side  the  minimom  and  mazimam  in  the  same  montha 
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were  63^  and  73°  respectively ;  a  temperature  7^  to  14°  lower 
than  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  courses  of  the  Equatorial  and  Asiatic 
<;urrents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  indications  of  a  current  of 
<;ooler  water  flowing  southward  along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America. 

Mr.  Dall  made  remarks  on  currents  and  temperatures  in  the 
£ea  of  Oskotch  and  Behring's  Bay  and  Straits,  calling  attention 
to  the  shoalness  of  the  latter. 


142d  Meeting.  April  27,  1878. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  Edgar  FAisbt  made  a  communication  on 

SERIES. 

Kemarks  on  the  subject  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  addressed  the  Society  on 

THE  RESULTS  OP  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  NATURAL 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CHITONIDiB, 

made  independently  by  Dr.  H.  von  Jhering  of  Erlangen  and  him- 
self. He  summed  up  the  results  of  each  investigator  as  follows : — 
Dr.  Von  Jhering  finds  the  sexes  of  all  species  examined  by  him 
separate;  the  eggs  are  impregnated  within  the  body  of  the  parent; 
in  the  species  he  examined  the  eggs  in  the  ovary  are  inclosed  in 
a  sort  of  follicle  which  in  Chiton  aquemosus  secretes  a  membrane 
like  a  chorion  which  is  provided  with  radiating  thornlike  pro- 
cesses. He  detects  the  presence  of  a  dendritic  renal  organ  in 
the  perivisceral  cavity,  which  is  lined  with  a  ciliated  membrane 
and  opens  by  a  duct  in  the  median  line  below  the  anus ;  the  mus- 
cular fibres  are  bunches  of  fibrillar  invested  by  a  follicular  sarco- 
lemma,  and  those  of  the  pharynx,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  striated 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  of  vertebrates  are  said  to  be  striated. 
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Mr.  Dall  foond  the  sexes  always  separated  in  all  the  spedas 
examined  (belonging  to  thirty  or  forty  generic  or  snbg^nerie 
groups),  inclading  Chiton  Pallaaii,  which  Middendorf  had  sup- 
posed to  be  hermaphrodite.  The  ef^f^  is  impregnated  in  the  oyi^ 
sac,  or  ovidnct,  or  both,  in  several  species ;  whether  in  all  or  not 
farther  material  was  needed  to  determine;  in  none  of  the  apedea 
examined  was  a  chorion  discovered ;  nevertheless  it  may  exist  in 
some  and  not  in  others.  Mr.  Dall  detected  the  renal  organ  in 
many  species,  bat  it  was  very  small,  or  even  perhaps  abortive  in 
some  species ;  he  did  not  discover  the  excretory  external  opening, 
but  had  not  soaght  especially  for  it  An  ovidact  (or  pair  of  ovi- 
ducts) exists  demonstrably  in  some  species,  having  a  small  pimin 
opening  on  each  side  of  the  tail  of  the  animal ;  in  others  no  ovi* 
duct  could  be  discovered,  and  the  small  opening  was  replaced  by 
a  larger  fenestrated  opening,  apparently  giving  free  access  to  the- 
water  into  the  perivisceral  cavity.  From  these  openings  the  egga 
had  been  seen  to  be  ejected  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof.  YerraU^ 
and  before  ejection  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  em* 
bryonic  eyes  were  plainly  visible.  {See  Bulletin  Essex  Inai.  1878.) 
.  Mr.  Dall  saw  nothing  of  striated  muscular  fibre  among  th» 
Chitonidee  dissected.  In  none  of  them  was  a  chitinous  jaw  found, 
such  as  is  universal  among  limpets.  The  dentition,  while  differing^ 
in  detail  in  different  species,  was  of  similar  type  in  all  examined, 
and  probably  in  all  chitons.  A  laminated  crop  exists  in  most 
species.  One  peculiarity  is  notable  throughout  the  group.  The 
tendency  is  to  degradation  of  cephalic  characters.  In  embryo 
chitons  the  eyes  are  well  developed  and  the  cephalic  portion 
largely  developed.  In  Udult  individuals  not  only  are  there  no 
eyes,  but  the  tentacles  coinmon  to  most  gastcropods  are  absent, 
the  nerves  which  are  wont  to  supply  these  organs  with  sensibility 
are  also  wanting ;  there  is  no  jaw,  the  important  centres  of  cir- 
culation, respiration,  and  reproduction  are  all  posteriorly  situated. 
As  between  difTerent  genera  of  chitons,  those  which  have  the 
rows  of  branchial  tufts  shorter  than  in  other  genera  have  the 
deficiency  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  row ;  in  Chitonellus,  per- 
haps the  highest  form  of  Chilonidse^  the  branchiae  are  few,  large, 
and  collected  in  a  very  short  bunched-up  row  close  to  and  on  each 
side  of  the  anus. 

The  chitons  go  back  to  Silurian  times  and  (excluding  the  cer- 
riped  valves,  fish-scales,  etc.,  which  have  been  described  by  En- 
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ropean  palaeoutologists  as  valves  of  chitons),  all  Paleozoic  chitoDs 
beloDg  to  the  group  without  laminse  of  insertion  to  the  valves, 
which  are  typified  by  the  existing  Leptochiions  of  Carpenter, 
which  arc  confined  to  arctic  and  temperate  seas  so  far  as  known. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication  entitled 

THE  WASATCH  A  GROWING  MOUNTAIN. 

(abstract.) 

In  a  general  way  the  structure  of  the  Wasatch  range  is  easily 
described,  for  although  it  is  complex  in  detail  there  is  one  feature 
which  prevails  through  its  entire  length,  and  is  always  the  impor- 
tant feature.  Everywhere  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  pro- 
found fault,  and  the  rocks  constituting  it  have  a  general  dip  to 
the  east.  The  rocks  eastward  of  the  fault  plane  have  been  uplifted 
at  several  epochs,  and  have  been  continuously  subjected  to  erosion, 
fio  that  their  remnant,  which  forms  the  mountain,  exhibits  but  a 
fimall  fraction  of  the  entire  uplifted  mass.  Their  revealed  section 
includes,  according  to  Mr.  King,  ten  miles  in  thickness  of  con- 
forming strata.  The  rocks  westward  of  the  fault  plane  are  not 
in  sight,  being  buried  at  an  unknown  depth  beneath  the  debris 
worn  from  the  eastward  mass.  The  maximum  displacement  or 
throw  of  the  fault  is  therefore  more  than  ten  miles. 

Along  the  plane  of  this  great  fault  there  have  been  recent 
movements,  and  the  bluffs  or  escarpments  to  which  they  have 
given  rise  bear  such  relation  to  the  water-marks  produced  by 
Lake  Bonneville  (probably  a  feature  of  the  Glacial  Epoch),  that 
their  date  is  established  as  post-glacial,  or  at  least  post-Bonne- 
ville.  The  movements  were  not  coincident,  but  were  clearly 
separated  by  intervals  of  time,  and  the  latest  one  was  so  recent 
that  the  escarpment  it  produced  has  not  yet  been  thrown  down 
by  frost,  but  stands  a  grassless  cliff  of  earth. 

The  total  post-Bonneville  erosion  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
destroy  or  even  greatly  impair  the  Bonneville  terraces.  Though 
chiefly  composed  of  gravel  and  earth,  they  have  not  been  degraded 
more  than  one  or  two  feet  at  the  utmost,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  rocky  summits  of  the  range  itself,  exposed  to  fiercer 
storms  but  opposing  them  with  harder  material,  have  been  de- 
graded on  an  average  not  more  than  five  feet.  The  total  post- 
Bonueville  displacement,  examined  for  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
averages  about  fifty  feet.  The  range  has  therefore  been  lifted, 
with  reference  to  the  adjacent  valley,  an  amount  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  altitude  lost  by  erosion ;  and  this  has  taken  place  in 
the  latest  epoch  of  geological  time — an  epoch  continuous  with 
the  historic.  We  may  fairly  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
causes  to  which  the  mountain  is  due  not  merely  continue,  but  are 
more  potent  than  the  causes  which  tend  to  obliterate  it.  It  is  a 
grovnng  mountain. 


Ifr.  AiixuaEa  mvggciled  tlwi  iutcad  of  ft 
tbeie  wft»  ft  feoi  dq^ice  of  ifthndrftm  oi  Aft 

thftQtli^. 


Tke-Presiclaifc  Hnoftftv  ift  As  Chftii^ 

TheMeliDg  had  been  cftOcd  bj  Tice-PmUefti  HuoAio^ 
wHb  prefimi—Ty  nwirits  annomced  tkat  it  wsi  isr  Aft 
of  Iftldng  ftctioft  cm  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  PkdbMr  J< 

HLmnr,  President  of  Ae  Soci^. 


The  Secretaiy  of  the  seeling  lead  ft  conraniefttion  fraaa  CSmT 
Jnstice  M.  K  Waits.  Chftncriior  of  Uie  Saithaonian  Institrtien^ 
annonnciag  the  death  of  Professor  Josxm  Hnsnr^  the  Cecietaif 

and  Director  of  the  lostitntion,  in  this  ci^  on  Mondaj,  Maj 
13th,  at  12.10  P.  M.,  and  inFitiDg  the  Philosophical  Societj  of 
WashingtoD  to  attend  his  funeral  on  Tharsdaj  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  TATLon,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  B.  TATLon,  Wellixq,  and  6iix»  was  appointed  to 
prepare  appropriate  resolationsw 

Remarks  on  the  character  and  labors  of  the  deceased  were 
made  bj  Messrs.  Hhjbard,  Johksox,  Toxsn,  Ai.VQaD,  Anni^ 
Maso!c,  Gallaudbt,  and  Gsorob  Tatldr. 

The  CommiUee  reported  the  following  resolotions^  whidi  were 
nnanimonslj  adopted : — 

Be9olved^  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Hkxrt  the 
Philosophical  Societj  of  Washington  is  called  to  deplore  the  losa 
of  its  venerable  and  belored  president^  who  from  its  first  instita- 
tion,  and  sobsequentlr  from  rear  to  rear,  has  been  nnaniroonitlT 
chosen  to  the  position  he  filled  among  as,  in  deference  not  onlj 
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to  the  exalted  fame  which  made  him  the  chief  ornament  of  our 
association,  but  in  grateful  tribute  as  well  to  the  varied  philo- 
sophical learning,  the  calm,  even-balanced  judgment,  and  the 
serene  wisdom  which  so  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  the  mode- 
rator of  opinions  in  a  body  composed  of  zealous  and  independent 
workers  in  nearly  every  department  of  scientific  research. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  called  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  bereavement,  which  naturally  casts  its  deepest  gloom  on 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  were  daily  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  his  personal  friendship  and  to  the  precious  opportunities 
afforded  by  his  sagacious  and  logical  suggestions  and  wide  eru- 
dition, as  well  as  by  his  ready  co-operation  in  every  enterprise 
which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  knowledge  or  the  pro- 
motion of  hum^n  welfare,  we  at  the  same  time  feel  that  we  should 
be  culpably  insensible  to  the  surviving  radiance  of  the  bright 
example  he  has  set  us  if,  even  here,  in  the  presence  of  his  un- 
filled grave,  we  did  not  testify  and  record  our  solemn  thanks- 
giving for  the  length  of  days  accorded  to  our  revered  friend  and 
illustrious  exemplar,  permitted  as  he  was  to  extend  his  useful 
life  beyond  the  period  usually  allotted  to  man,  and  not  only  fill- 
ing that  life  with  abundant  labors,  which  have  reflected  the 
highest  honor  on  science,  but  also  adorning  it  with  the  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  graces  which  made  him  as  lovely  for  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  nature  as  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  his  high  and  noble  character. 

Resolved,  That  when  we  transfer  our  thoughts  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  Society,  within  which  he  has  shed  so  long  and  so 
graciously  the  mild  light  of  his  high  and  varied  intelligence,  to 
that  wider  arena  in  which  he  moved  as  minister  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  plucking  out  the  heart  of  her  hidden  mysteries ;  as 
teacher  of  ingenuous  youth,  quickening  in  their  minds  an  ardent 
love  of  knowledge ;  as  apostle  of  science,  deeply  imbued  with 
reverence  for  his  holy  calling;  as  unselfish  worker  for  the 
Government,  serving  it  even  unto  death  in  so  many  fields  of  use- 
ful and  unrewarded  activity ;  and,  above  all,  when  we  refer  to 
his  long  and  beneficent  career  as  Director  of  the  great  institution 
to  which  Smtthson  gave  his  name,  bnt  to  which  Henry  has 
given  the  distinctive  direction  and  specific  character  which  com- 
pose the  chief  element  of  its  glory  in  the  past  and  constitute  the 
highest  pledge  of  its  usefulness  in  the  future,  we  are  filled  with 
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admiration,  not  only  for  tlie  rarietj  and  depth  of  his  lore,  and 
for  the  amplitude  of  the  intellectual  sympathies  which  enabled 
our  honored  head  to  take  "all  knowledge  for  bis  proTince,"  but 
also  for  the  rare  executive  talent  which,  in  the  sphere  of  adminis* 
tration,  fitted  him  successfully  to  touch  the  springs  of  original 
inquiry  at  almost  ererj  point  in  the  wide  domains  of  modon 
science. 

Resolved,  That,  as  we  surrej  the  long  and  splendid  career  of 
the  great  philosopher  who  has  jnst  fallen  at  his  post  of  duty  on 
the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  to  whose  finished  life  the  seal  of 
death  has  now  been  set,  amid  the  unirersal  regrets  of  bis 
countrymen,  shared  bj  the-cirilixed  world  whererer  science  has 
a  votary,  we  shall  best  prove  our  love  and  veneration  for  bin 
memory,  not  by  indulging  in  fruitless  repinings,  but  by  borrow- 
ing inspiration  and  incentive  from  the  sublime  example  left  us  hi 
the  purity  of  his  life,  and  in  the  beneficence  of  the  works  whidi 
still  follow  him,  though  he  has  rested  from  his  labors. 

Resolved,  That,  cherishing  for  his  memory  a  profound  admira- 
tion and  affection,  we  proffer  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sinceresi 
sympathy  and  condolence,  and  that  we  will  attend  his  funeral  as 
co-moumers  in  a  body. 

It  was  farther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  transmit  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  family  of  Professor  H£NBT,  and  to  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


144th  Meettno.  Mat  25,  1878. 

Yice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Walter  Hayden  Graves  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Badger  Martin  as  members  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

Mr.  Alvord  read  a  paper  on 

"THE  INTERSECTION  OF  CIRCLES  AND  THE  INTEBSECTION 

or  SPHERES." 
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Kemarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Taylor,  and  Hark- 

NS88. 

Mr.  Newcomb  made  preliminary  remarks  on 

THE  RECENT  TRANSIT  OF  MERCURY, 

describing  the  optical  and  physical  phenomena  as  noticed  by  him- 
gelf  and  others.  He  observed  the  transit  with  a  three-inch  tele- 
scope, and  saw  a  decided  black  drop ;  also  a  small  white  spot  on 
the  disk  of  Mercury.  He  stated  that  this  transit  aflfbrded  con- 
firmation of  Le  Yerrier's  conclusion  respecting  the  increased 
motion  of  Mercury's  perihelion. 

Mr.  Harkness  made  remarks  on  the  physical  phenomena, 
stating  that  he  had  never  seen  the  black  drop,  though  others 
have  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Hall  spoke  of  the  results  of  observations  at  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory,  and  added  that  observations  had  been  made  at 
nearly  sixty  stations ;  but  the  first  contact  was  generally  lost. 
Photographs  were  taken  at  Cambridge,  Washington,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  by  a  party  of  French  astronomers  at  Ogden. 


145th  Meeting.  June  8,  1878. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  made  a  communication  on 

THE  evolution  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  subject  was  discussed   by  Messrs.  Welling,  Taylor, 
Ward,  Farquhar,  and  Gill. 

Mr.  E.  B.  £lliott  presented  the  following  communication  on 

MUSIOAL  intervals. 
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(▲B8TBACT.) 

In  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  musical  intenrals  firom 
a  numerical  standpoint,  it  is  not  unfrequentlj  more  convenient  to 
compare  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  than  the  ratios  themselves, 
and  the  simplest  form  for  the  logarithmic  series  to  be  employed 
is  the  number  2.  Octaves,  it  is  well  known,  progress  by  integral 
powers  of  2.  Intermediate  tones  progress  by  fractional  powers 
of  2. 

In  the  modern  major  scale  the  seven  hitervals  which  comprise 
the  octave,  or  by  which,  proceeding  from  a  fundamental  the  oc- 
tave is  reached,  consist  of  but  three  different  intervals,  knowD 
respectively  as  the  major  interval,  minor  interval,  and  semi- 
interval — the  entire  octave  comprising  three  of  the  major,  two 
of  the  minor,  and  two  of  the  semi-intervals,  so  called. 

In  the  major  interval  there  are  eight  vibrations  of  the  lower 
in  the  time  of  nine  vibrations  of  the  upper  of  the  two  tones 
which  limit  the  interval.  In  the  minor  interval  there  are  nine 
vibrations  of  the  lower  to  ten  of  the  upper,  of  the  two  tones 
which  limit  the  interval.  In  the  semi-interval,  so  called,  there 
are  fifteen  vibrations  of  the  lower  to  sixteen  of  the  upper  of  the 
two  tones  which  limit  the  interval.  Thus  making  three  distinct 
ratios  of  progress,  to  wit,  |,  y,  |f .  The  ratio  |  is  equivalent 
to  2,  raised  to  the  power  0.170.  The  ratio  y  is  equal  to  2, 
raised  to  the  power  0.152.  The  ratio  ||  is  equal  to  2,  raised  to 
the  power  of  0.093. 

The  advantage  of  employing  the  logarithms  in  place  of  the 
ratios  themselves  in  makin*^  comparisons  is,  that  the  operation 
of  comparison  is  thereby  conducted  by  additions  and  subtractions 
instead  of  by  multiplicaiions  and  divisions,  the  former  processes 
being  obviously  the  simpler. 

The  advantage  of  employing  the  number  2  as  the  6ase  of  the 
system  of  logarithms,  is  the  well-known  fact  that  octaves  progress 
by  integral  powers  of  2,  hence  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  inter- 
mediate notes  progress  by  fractional  powers  of  two. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  semi-intervals,  so  called,  are  in 
fact  greater  than  the  half  of  either  the  major  or  the  minor  inter- 
vals. The  sum  of  the  logarithms — base  2 — of  the  three  major 
intervals,  the  two  minor  intervals,  and  the  two  semi-intervals 
(comprising  the  octave),  is  necessarily  unity: 

3  X  .170  =  0.510 
2  X  .152  =  0.304 
2  X  .093  =  0.186 


1.000 
Mr.  A.  ScnoTT  presented  an  exposition  on 

▲  NEW  £Y£-PI£C£  FOR  OBSfiBVINQ  PERSONAL  EQUATIONS^ 
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and  exhibited  the  instrumeDt,  made  by  an  employe  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey. 


146th  Meeting.  June  22,  1878. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

AN  ADJUSTMENT   OF  THE   CARLISLE   TABLES  OF  REVERSIONS  AND 

ANNUITIES, 

reducing  the  irregularities  by  means  of  equations  such  that  the 
first  and  second  orders  of  differences  showed  no  manifest  irreg- 
ularity. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Woodward  and  others. 

Mr.  B.  Alvord  made  a  communication  on 

KEW  POINTS  RESPECTING   THE   INTERSECTIONS   OF   CIRCLES  AND 

THE   INTERSECTIONS   OF   SPHERES, 

relating  especially  to  the  number  of  solutions  when  the  question 
18,  "To  draw  a  circle  which  shall  cut  each  of  four  given  circles 
at  the  same  angle,  said  angle  being  unknown  ;"  also,  "To  draw 
a  sphere  which  shall  cut  each  of  four  given  spheres  at  the  same 
angle,  said  angle  being  unknown,"  and  the  number  of  solutions. 

Mr.  Harkness  made  a  communication  on 

THE   VELOCITY   OF   LIGHT   AND   DETERMINATION   OF  THE  SOLAR 

PARALLAX. 


U7th  Meeting.  October  12,  1878. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-six  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Valentine  Riley,  Entomolo- 
gist of  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
was  announced. 
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Mr.  S.  Newoomb  read  a  communicatioo  on 

OBSERVATIONS  OF   THE   TOTAL  80LAB  ECLIPSE,  JULY   29,    1878, 

remarkiDg  on  the  favorable  circumstances  for  observations  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Nevada,  the  extraordinary  extension  of  the 
corona  and  its  distribution,  and  the  supposed  discovery  by  Prof. 
Watson  of  two  inter-mercurial  planets.  Another  total  eclipse  ii 
necessary  to  verify  this  discovery. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Fbisbt  and  Abbe  respecting 
their  own  observations  of  this  eclipse,  and  by  Messrs.  b  B. 
Elliott,  Coffin,  Farquhar,  and  Woodward,  and  by  Mr.  Paul, 
who  gave  a  short  description  of  his  method  of  obtaining  on  a 
plate  of  very  finely  ground  glass  in  the  focus  of  a  telescope,  a 
tracing  of  the  image  of  the  solar  corona,  showing  in  its  outline 
quite  a  close  correspondence  to  the  photographs  of  long  expo- 
sure obained  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Abbe  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Westminister  S.  Ab- 
bey, of  New  York,  inquiring  about 

A  FISH  found  on  THE  FLORIDA  COAST. 

Mr.  Gill  stated  that  the  scale  and  the  description  showed  it 
to  be  the  megalops  atlarUicus  or  tarpa  described  by  Cuvier,  BiS' 
toire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  and  by  Agassiz  in  1857. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

MERIDIONAL   TIME    FOR   RAILWAY   AND    TELEGRAPHIC    PURPOSES, 

proposing  the  adoption  of  meridians  differing  one  hour  in  longi- 
tude. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Coffin,  questioning  the  conve- 
nience of  the  system  for  railways  and  for  telegraphic  purposes. 
The  allowance  for  difference  in  time  is  easily  made.  For  rail- 
ways the  meridian  of  some  prominent  place  may,  and  has  been, 
used  for  extensive  sections  of  country. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Gill  made  a  communication  on 
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148th  Meeting.  October  26,  1878. 

Vice-President  Tatlob  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Welling  read  the  following  address  on  the 

LIFE   AND   CHARACTER   OF  JOSEPH   HENRT, 

and  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  gave  an  historical  account  of 

HIS   SCIENTIFIC   LABORS. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOSEPH  HENRY. 

Joseph  Henry  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1799.  His  grandparents  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  side  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  landed  in  this  country 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Banker's 
Hill.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  earlier,  for  what  reason  is  unknown^ 
he  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  resided  at 
Oalway,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  his  father  having 
died  soon  afterwards,  he  continued  to  dwell  for  years  under  her 
roof.  At  Gal  way  he  attended  the  district  school,  of  which  one 
Israel  Phelps  was  the  master,  and  having  there  learned  how  ''to 
write  and  cipher,  too,"  he  was  placed  at  the  early  age  of  ten  in 
a  store  kept  in  the  village  by  a  Mr.  Broderick.  Receiving  from 
his  employer  every  token  of  kindness,  and,  indeed,  of  paternal 
interest  in  his  welfare,  the  boy-clerk,  already  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  visage,  his  slender  figure,  his  delicate  complexion,  and 
his  vivacious  temper,  became  a  great  favorite  with  his  comrades, 
who,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  village  store,  were  wont  to 
saunter  about  the  door  in  summer,  and  to  gather  round  the  stove 
in  winter  for  the  interchange  of  such  trivial  gossip  as  pertains  to 
village  life.  Though  released  at  this  time  for  the  half  of  each 
day  from  the  duty  of  waiting  in  the  store,  that  he  might  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  common  school  in  the  afternoon,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  as  yet  evinced  any  taste  for  books,  notwith- 
standing the  fact,  as  he  afterwards  recalled,  that  his  yonng  brain 
was  even  then  troubled  at  times  with  the  "  malady  of  thought," 
as  he  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  revery  or  speculation  about 
Ood  and  creation — "those  obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and 
outward  things,"  which  the  philosophical  poet  of  England  has 


ieambed  wm  Ubit  mstml  misgivings  of  » **  eiesUuit 
in  worlds  not  realized. '^  "  Delight  sod  Gbertf,'^  a 
to  s  bright  boy  in  the  foH  flush  of  his  animsl  sptrib^  stSI 
the  simple  creed  of  his  efaOdhood,  mtil  oue  dmj  h»  pet 
escaped  from  its  warren,  and  ran  rato  aa  openihg^  m  tts 
tioa  of  the  village  ehnreh.  Fhiduig  the  hole  snlllcMatff  lugt 
to  admit  of  poshing  his  person  through  it,  he  foEowed  en  all  hua 
in  eager  parsnit  of  the  fogitive^  when  his  ejes  wen  lUraetai  m 
a  certain  direction  bj  a  glimmer  of  light,  and  groping  hii  waf 
towards  it,  beneath  the  ehnreh,  he  diseorered  that  it  procisfc< 
firom  a  crevice  which  led  into  the  vestibaJie  of  tbe  baiTdiag;  aai 
which  opened  immediatelj  behind  a  boohease  that  had  btta 
placed  in  the  vestibule,  as  the  deposftorj  of  the  villago  iheaij. 
Working  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  boolEease,  he  fiNoed  koHsIf 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  literature  stored  os  its  shelre%  and  on 
his  taking  down  the  first  book  which  straek  h»  eje,  it  pcovtd  Is 
be  Brooke^s  Fool  of  Quality,  a  work  of  fiction  in  whieb  vieva  of 
practical  life  and  traits  of  ssystkal  piety  are  artfully  Uendi<  ia> 
soffluch  that  even  John  Wesley  was  inclined  to  except  it  horn  tht 
auto-dm-fiy  which,  after  the  auaaer  of  the  csrato  mmd  bMfcsr  in 
the  story  of  Don  Quixote,  he  would  have  i^adFy  perforuKd  upon 
tbe  leas  edlfjin*;^  products  of  the  novel-irri«.iag  imagination. 
Poriag  over  the  pages  of  this  fascinating  volnme,  yoang  Henry 
forgrot  the  rabbit  in  quest  of  which  he  had  crept  beneath  the 
charch.  It  was  the  first  book  he  had  ever  read  with  zest,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  book  he  had  ever  read  at  the  impulse  of  his 
"own  sweet  wili.'^  Mrs.  Browning  has  told  ns  that  we  get  no 
good  from  a  book  by  being  nngeneroas  with  it,  by  calculating 
profits — *'so  mnch  help  by  so  much  reading.^ 


(« 


It  is  r«th«r  when 


We  glorioQsl J  fbrjr^t  oars^lves,  and  plane* 
Soal-forward,  hi»ad-loag,  into  a  book's  profoaml, 
Impasttioned  for  its  beaatjr  aa<i  salt  of  tmth-^ 
'  Tb  then  we  get  the  ri^ht  good  from  a  book." 

Snch  was  the  "  sonl-forward,  head-long  plunge**  which  the 
boyish  Henrj  now  first  took  in  the  waters  of  romance,  rendered 
onlj  tbe  sweeter  to  him,  it  may  be,  becaase,  without  affront  to 
innocence,  they  took  the  flavor  of  "  stolen  waters^  from  the  stealth 
with  which  thev  were  imbibed.  From  that  time  forth  be  made 
frequent  visits  to  this  library,  by  the  same  tortuous  and  under- 
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l^ouod  passage,  reading  by  preference  only  works  of  fiction,  the 
contents  of  which  he  retailed  to  listening  comrades  around  the 
6tove  by  night,  nntil,  in  the  end,  his  patron,  who  shared  in  his 
taste  for  sach  **  light  reading,"  procured  for  him  the  right  of  access 
to  the  library  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  longer  by  the  narrow 
fissore  in  the  rear  of  the  bookcase. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  store  of  Mr.  Broderick  in  Oal- 
way,  and,  returning  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  entered  a  watch- 
maker's establishment  in  Albany,  but  finding  nothing  congenial 
to  bis  taste  in  the  new  pursuit,  he  soon  abandoned  it.  At  this 
time  he  had  formed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  stage.  Two  or 
three  years  before,  while  living  at  Galway,  he  had  seen  a  play 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  visit  to  Albany,  and 
the  impression  it  made  upon  his  mind  was  as  vivid  as  that  left  by 
the  perusal  of  his  first  novel.  He  described  and  re-enacted  its 
scenes  for  the  wonderment  of  the  Galway  youth,  and  now  that 
he  was  living  in  Albany,  he  could  give  full  vent  to  his  new  incli- 
nation. His  spare  money  was  all  spent  in  theatrical  amusements, 
until  at  length  he  won  his  way  behind  the  scenes,  and  procured 
admission  to  the  green  room,  where  he  learned  how  to  put  a  play 
on  the  boards,  and  how  to  produce  the  illusion  of  stage  effects. 
In  the  skill  with  which  he  learned  thus  early  to  handle  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  stage,  we  may  discern,  perhaps,  the  first  faint  pre- 
lude of  the  skill  to  which  he  subsequently  attained  in  handling 
the  "  levers  and  screws"  with  which,  according  to  Goethe,  the  ex- 
perimental'philosopher  seeks  to  extort  from  nature  the  revelation 
of  her  mysteries. 

Invited  at  this  period  of  his  life  to  join  a  private  theatrical 
association  in  Albany,  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Rostrum," 
the  young  enthusiast  soon  distinguished  himself  among  his 
fellow-members  of  riper  years  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  dramatic 
combinations,  and  the  felicity  of  his  scenic  effects,  insomuch  that 
he  was  made  President  of  the  Society.  Meanwhile,  the  watch- 
maker had  left  Albany,  and  young  Henry,  no  longer  having  the 
fear  of  the  silversmith's  file  and  crucible  before  his  eyes,  was  left 
free  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  dramatic  tastes  and  aspirations.  He 
dramatized  a  tale,'  and  prepared  a  comedy ;  both  of  which  were 
acted  by  the  association.  Indeed,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  in 
^is  new  vocation,  that  our  amateur  Roscius  seemed,  according 
to  all  outward  appearance,  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  place  for 


SOa  Him£ 


bimsftlf  waaxmgtbB  ''p«riwig>-patBd  Mows  wha  tor  i 
tattera"  oil  the  at&ge;  or,  at  the  bes^  of  takings  nmk  with,  tte 
great  dmmatic  artiata  who,  a^xmiiiQ^  in  fhmt  of  dm  gBDsh  llMlb- 
lights,  "hold  the  mirror  op  to  oatura,''  ia  a. aenaa  &t  dillbiaift 
ftnin  that  of  the  experimental  philaaophar,  atanifinip  ia  tiiia  ofinv 
beams  of  that  lumen  siccum  wtiich  Bacon  hna  praised  aa  Ab 
light  that  ia  best  of  ail  for  the  eyea  of  the  mind.  Wat  in  tte 
midst  of  these  "  anintelligibie  dumb  ahowa,"  onder  wftuA.  tta 
miique  and  original  gsniua  of  Hjonrj-  had  thna  fiu*  aeemsii  tfr  ia 
mnsqueniding;  we  have  now  come  to  the  time  when,  bia  miai 
underwent  a  great  transfignradon^  whiofa.  ravealiad  il» 
brightness,  and  a  tranafignradon  as  aodden  aa  it  was 

MInda  richly  endowed,  if  started  at  first  on  &  wtonfp  txaak^ 
aometimes  have,  it  would  seem,  aa  intdleetnai  caavaouiia  aa 
malted  as  that  moral  converaon  wiiich.  ia  oftan  ▼isiiilis-  na  tta 
lives  of  great  saints.  It  certainly  was  so  ia  the  oaaa  of  Henrf. 
Overtaken  in  the  aixtswith  year  of  his  age  by  &  dlght  ii  i  riiiiiiL 
which  detained  him  for  a  season  within  doora^  ba  chaneeJ^  ia 
search  of  mental  diraraion,  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  book  wbidk 
a  Scotch  gendeman,  boarding  witk  hia  mother,  had  lafb  opoa  tha 
table  in  his  chamber.  It  was  Dr.  Gkegory's  Lectmras  aa  Kb* 
peri  mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  It  com- 
mences with  an  a(idi*eHa  to  the  young  reader,  in  which  the  author 
atimnlatea  him  to  deeper  inquiry  concerning  the  familiar  objects 
around  hinu  '*  You  throw  a  atone/'  he  savs,  '*  or  slioot  an  airow 
upwards  into  the  air;  why  does  it  not  go  forward  in  the  air,  and 
in  the  direction  you  give  it  ?  What  tbrce  is  it  that  preswes  it 
down  to  the  eartii  ?  Why  does  dame  or  smoke  always  mount 
upward  ?  You  look  into  a  clear  well  of  water,  and  see  your  own 
face  and  figure,  tm  if  painted  there ;  why  is  this  ?  You  are  told 
it  ia  done  by  reflection  of  li^rht.  Dnt  what  is  reflection  of  light?" 
etc  etc  These  qneries  certainly  are  very  far  from  representing 
the  prudens  quxaiio  of  Bact^n  in  even  its  most  elementary  fonn, 
but  they  opened  to  the  mind  of  young  Henry  an  entirely  "new 
world  of  thonght  and  enjoyment.^  His  attention  was  enchained 
by  this  hook  aa  it  bad  not  been  enchained  by  the  fiction  of  Bruoke, 
or  by  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  drama. "**     The  book  did  for  him 

*  Ha  94H1*)  1wcjiTn«  mt  much  inter«»tfld  hi  this  book  that  its  owimt  gav* 
it  to  him,  and  in  tnk«n  of  tim  epovh  it  had  morktHl  ia  bis  Iifi»,  Prof.  Rmnrj 
•▼•r  aft«rwsurda  pn*8«rTwl  it  &iiioqi{  Um  oiioitiwt  BMmoriaU  of  hia  bo/- 
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what  the  spirits  did  for  Faast  when  they  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the 
sign  of  the  macrocosm,  and  summoned  him  ''to  unveil  the  powers 
of  nature  lying  all  around  him."  Not  more  effectual  was  the  call 
which  came  to  St.  Augustine,  when,  as  he  lay  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  fig-tree,  weeping  in  the  bitterness  of  a  contrite  soul,  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  said  to  him  :  "  Tolle,  lege;  tolle,  lege,^* 
and  at  t^e  sound  of  which  he  turned  away  forever  from  the  Ten 
Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  and  all  the  books  of  the  rhetoricians, 
to  follow  what  seemed  to  him  the  "lively  oracles  of  God."  No 
sooner  had  Henry  recovered  from  his  sickness,  than,  obedient  to 
the  new  vision  of  life  and  duty  which  had  dawned  upon  him,  he 
summoned  his  comrades  of  "  the  Rostrum"  to  meet  him  in  con- 
ference, formally  resigned  the  oflSce  of  President,  and,  in  a  vale- 
dictory address,  announced  to  his  associates  that,  subordinating 
the  pleasures  of  literature  to  the  acquisition  of  serious  know- 
ledge, he  had  determined  henceforth  to  consecrate  his  life  to  ar- 
duoas  and  solid  stu  dies. 

There  are  doubtless  those  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  Prof. 
Henry's  youth,  as  contrasted  with  the  rich  flower  and  fruitage  of 
his  riper  years,  will  please  themselves  with  curious  speculations 
on  what  **  might  have  been,"  if  his  rabbit  had  never  slipped  its 
inclosure,  if  there  had  been  no  crack  in  the  wall  behind  the  book- 
case, or  if  Gregory's  Lectures  had  never  fallen  in  his  way  at  the 
critical  juncture  of  his  life,  much  as  the  great  mind  of  Pascal 
pleased  itself  with  musing  how  the  fate  of  Europe  might  have 
been  changed  if  the  Providential  grain  of  sand  in  Cromwell's  tissue 
had  not  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave ;  oi  how  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  changed  if  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had 
been  a  little  shorter  than  it  was,  and  so  had  marred  the  beauty 
of  face  which  made  her,  like  another  Helen,  the  teterrima  causa 

hood.  In  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  the  following  memorandum  is  foand, 
written  by  Prof.  H.  in  the  year  1837 :  This  book,  although  by  no  means 
A  profound  work,  has,  ander  Providence,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence 
on  my  life.  It  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about  sixteen 
years  old,  and  was  the  first  book,  with  the  exception  of  works  of  fiction^ 
that  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It  opened  to  me  a  new  world  of  thought 
and  enjoyment,  invested  things  before  almost  unnoticed  with  the  highest 
int«*re8t,  fixed  my  mind  on  the  study  of  nature,  and  caused  me  to  r«*8olve 
at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  I  would  devote  my  life  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  —Joseph  Henry. 

24 


belli  tot  %  whole  generMXiotL,  Saeb&BeifiilspceiiktMMU^it; 
BI&,  mre  well  caleaLkted  lo  ioiport  iato  tke  phLiodophij  of  i 
AOri  Into  the  phLl<}«>pbj  of  baman  kLatorp,  m  tbeorj  of 
which  L3  as  saperficukl  as  h  h  fidae  A»  hooe^  Hoiatio  hljs  to 
HAtnlei  in  the  plftj,  when  the  fauter  proposes  ca  trace  the  Boble 
dcLsc  of  Alexander  the  Great*  in  iaiigf nation,  mtil  perdnnee 
it  mar  be  f'>aad  stopping  a  bong-hole^  I  feel  like  snjin^  in  tha 
presence  of  aach  fine-span  ipcenFatttwa^  **Twere  to  consider 
toi)  earioodlj  to  consider  ao.'*  The  strong  inteUectoal  Ibrcea 
vbieh  are  organic  in  a  great  nlnd,  as  the  strong  moral  and  po- 
litical forces  which  are  organic  in  soeietj^do  not  depend  for  their 
erolation,  or  Tor  their  grand  crelieal  inoveinetttSv  on  the  casnal 
ricissitodes  vhich  ripple  the  surface  of  haotaa  life  and  afiura. 
To  argoe  in  this  vise  is  to  mzstake  occasion  for  caue^  and  bf  con- 
foondiog  vhat  is  transient  and  inddeatai  with  vhat  is  permanent 
and  perrasire,  is  to  make  the  noblest  life,  with  its  destined  endi 
and  wars,  the  mere  creatore  of  accident,  and  is  to  coorert  hnmaa 
hiitorr,  with  its  great  secnlar  derelopments,  into  the  fortnitoas 
rattle  and  chance  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope.  We  maj  bo 
rare  that  Henrf  was  too  great  a  man  to  hare  lired  and  died  vilh- 
oat  making  his  mark  on  the  a?e  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  vLat- 
e\rer  s'-iOaM  hare  l;«en  the  :i2i'^.  p!a<;e.  or  cinxim-itdac^  which  was 
to  d*i?o!'>5e  the  o^Ior  and  e  inir>Iex:iia  of  his  de?:inj.  The  strong, 
clear  m-"nd.  like  the  crrsta!.  tik:*s  its  shape  and  pressure  fr«>in  the 
p\jLy  of  the  c-5asti;aeat  fore:--?  wL:h:a  it.  and  is  not  the  sport  of 
cx'^nal  inflaences  that  come  from  without. 

Armed,  however,  with  his  new  eathasia-sm.  the  nascent  philo- 
sopher ha.5tene»i  to  join  a  night  school  in  Albany,  bat  s»»n  ex- 
han-ted  the  lore  of  its  master.  Encoanterine  next  a  peripatetic 
tf-aoher  of  English  j^nmmar,  he  became,  under  the  pe'i.i!r''»irae'3 
dri!!.  ?o  rersed  in  the  arts  of  onhograph v.  etjraoIoarT,  svntix.  and 
PTo-odT.  that  he  started  out  himself  on  a  srrammatical  tour  through 
the  provincial  districts  of  Xew  York,  and  returning  from  thi< 
fir-t  field  of  his  triumphs  as  a  tea^.^her,  he  entered  the  Albanj 
.\cadem7  fthen  in  charge  of  Dr.  T.  Romejn  Beck)  as  a  pupil 
ia  irs  more  advanced  studies.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  •*  pay  his 
way"  in  the  aca^ieray.  he  sought  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a 
neiirhht)rinff  district  school,  this  heinsr.  as  he  a'^erwards  was  wont 
to  say.  the  only  office  he  had  ever  sousrht  in  his  life  :  and  in  ths 
office  he  succeeded  so  well  that  his  salary  was  raised  from  $S 
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for  the  first  month  to  the  munificent  sum  of  $15  for  the  second 
month  of  his  service  I  From  pupil  in  the  academy  and  teacher 
of  the  district  school,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  as- 
sistant  in  the  academy,  and  henceforward  had  ample  means  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Leaving  the  academy, 
he  next  accepted  the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Patroon  in  Albany,  Mr.  S.  Van  Rensselaer;  and,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  chemistry,  physiology,  and  anatomy,  he  at  this  time 
purposed  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  had  made  some 
advances  in  this  direction,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1826, 
to  embark  in  a  surveying  expedition,  set  on  foot  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  government  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  a  road  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  that 
State.  Starting  with  his  men  at  West  Point,  and  going  through 
the  woods  to  Lake  Erie,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  friends  endeavored  to  procure  for  him  a  perma- 
nent appointment  as  captain  of  an  engineering  corps,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  create  for  the  prosecution  of  other  internal  im- 
provement schemes,  but  the  bill  projected  for  this  purpose  having 
fallen  through,  Mr.  Henry  again  accepted,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  a  vacant  chair  which  was  ofi'ered  him  in  the  Albany 
Academy. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of*  this  chair,  he  now  commenced 
a  series  of  original  experiments  in  natural  philosophy — the  first 
connected  series  which  had  been  prosecuted  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Hare,  indeed,  had  already  invented  the  compound  blowpipe,  as 
Franklin  before  him,  by  his  brilliant  but  desultory  labors,  had 
given  an  immense  impulse  to  the  science  of  electricity ;  yet  none 
the  less  is  it  true  that  regular  and  systematic  investigations,  de- 
signed to  push  forward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  abreast  with 
the  scientific  workers  of  Europe,  had  hardly  been  attempted  at 
that  era  in  the  United  States. 

The  achievements  of  Henry  in  this  direction  soon  began  to 
win  for  him  an  increase  of  reputation  as  well  as  an  increase  of 
knowledge ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fervors  which  had  come  to 
quicken  his  genius,  he  was  visited  by  the  fancy  (or  was  it  a 
fact?)  that  a  few  of  the  friends  who  had  hitherto  supported  him 
in  his  high  ambition  were  now  beginning  to  look  a  little  less 
warmly  on  his  aspirations.     Suffering  from  this  source  the  mental 
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depression  which  was  Datoral  to  a  sensitiye  spirit,  no  less  remark* 
able  for  its  modesty  than  for  its  merit,  he  foand  solace  in  the 
friendly  words  of  good  cheer  and  hopefulness  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  William  Danlap.^  While  one  day  making,  with  Mr. 
Henry,  a  trip  down  the  Hndson  Riyer,  on  board  the  same  steam- 
boat, Mr.  Donlap  observed  in  the  yonng  teacher's  face  the  marks 
of  sadness,  and,  on  learning  its  canse,  he  laid  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  Henry's  shoulder,  and  closed  some  reassuring  advice 
with  the  prophetic  words,  "  Albany  will  one  day  be  proud  of  her 
son."  The  presage  was  destined  to  be  abundantly  confirmed. 
Soon  afterwards  came  the  call  to  Princeton  College,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  wider  career  it  opened  to  him,  the  call  was  as  grate- 
ful to  Henry  as  its  acceptance  was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
that  institution.  And  shortly  before  this  promotion,  a  new  happi- 
ness had  come  to  crown  his  life  in  his  marriage  to  the  excellent 
lady  who  still  sunriyes  him. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  post  in  the  month  of 
November,  1832,  and  bringing  with  him  a  budding  repntation, 
which  soon  blossomed  into  the  highest  scientific  fame,  he  became 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Princeton  Faculty.  The  prestige 
of  his  magnets  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
bnt  the  magnetism  of  the  man  was  better  far  than  any  work  of 
his  cnnning  hand  or  fertile  brain.  It  was  in  Princeton,  as  he 
was  afterwards  wont  to  say,  that  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life,  and  they  were  also  among  the  most  fruitful  in  scientific 
discovery.  Leaving  the  record  of  his  particular  acliievenients  at 
this  epoch  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  so  well  qualified 
to  do  them  justice,  I  beg  leave  only  to  refer  to  this  period  in 
the  career  of  Prof  Henry  as  that  in  which  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  come,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  personal  influence  of 
the  great  philosophical  scholar,  who,  after  being  my  teacher  in 
science  during  the  days  of  my  college  novitiate  at  Princeton, 
continued  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  to  honor  me 
with  a  friendship  which  was  as  much  ray  support  in  every  emer- 
gency that  called  for  counsel  and  guidance,  as  it  was  at  ail  times 
my  joy  and  the  crown  of  my  rejoicing. 

♦  This  Mr.  Punlnp  b.vi  bef»n  the  man.\cer  of  the  Park  Theatre  in  New 
York,  ami  conibine^i  with  his  <ira:uatic  vocation  the  pnrsnit<  of  literatare 
an«i  the  painter's  art.  He  wrote  the  '*  Historj  of  Arts  ami  Designs  in  lh« 
United  States,*'  a  work  whioh  was  esteemed  a  standard  one  at  the  datu 
of  its  first  pnblicatiou  in  1S34. 
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In  the  year  1847,  when  Prof.  Henry  was  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  its  Secretary,  or  Director.  At  that 
time  the  institution  existed  only  in  name,  under  the  organic  act 
passed  by  Congress  for  its  incorporation,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson,  Esquire,  of  London,  who  by 
his  last  will  and  testament  had  given  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  the  United  States,  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution,"  an  establishment  for  "  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  It  does  not 
need  to  be  said  that  Prof.  Henry  did  not  seek  this  appointment. 
It  came  to  him  unsolicited,  but  it  came  to  him  from  the  Board  of 
Regents,  not  only  by  the  free  choice  of  its  members,  but  also  at 
the  suggestion  and  with  the  approval  of  European  men  of  science, 
like  Sir  David  Brewster,  Faraday,  and  Arago,  as  also  of  Ameri- 
can scientific  men,  like  Bache  and  Silliman  and  Hare.  I  well 
remember  to  have  heard  the  late  Geo.  M.  Dallas  (a  member  of 
the  constituent  Board  of  Regents,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States),  make  the  remark  on  9  public 
occasion,  immediately  after  the  election  of  Prof.  Henry  as  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  that  the  Board  had  not  had  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  tendering  the  appointment  to  him  "  as  being 
peerless  among  the  recognized  heads  of  American  science." 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Regents  he  drew  up  an  outline  plan  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  by  them  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1847.  The  members  of  this  Society,  living,  as 
they  do,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  institution  to  which 
Smithson  worthily  gave  his  name  and  his  estate,  but  of  which 
Henry  was  at  once  the  organizing  brain  and  the  directing  hand 
from  the  date  of  its  inception  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  do 
not  need  that  I  should  sketch  for  them  the  theory  on  which  it 
was  projected  by  its  first  Secretary,  or  that  I  should  rehearse  in 
detail  the  long  chronicle  of  the  useful  and  multiform  services 
which  in  pursuit  of  that  theory  it  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
science  and  of  human  progress.  And,  moreover,  in  doing  so  I 
should  here  again  imprudently  trench  on  the  province  assigned  to 
my  learned  colleague.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  portray  the 
method  and  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the  duties  of  this  exacting 
post,  at  least  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  proved  himself  as  great  in 
administration  as  he  was  great  in  original  research  ;  as  skilful  in 
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directing  the  scientific  labors  of  others  as  he  was  skilfal  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own.  Seizing,  as  with  an  intuitive  eye,  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  an  institution  which  was  appointed  to  '*  increcme 
knowledge"  and  to  "  diffuse^''  it  "  among  men,"  he  touched  the 
springs  of  scientific  inquiry  at  a  thousand  points  in  the  wide 
domain  of  modern  thought,  and  made  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
accessible  to  all,  with  a  catholicity  as  broad  as  the  civilized 
world.  And  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
valuable  as  they  are,  and  replete  as  they  are  with  contributions 
to  human  knowledge,  represent  the  least  part  of  his  manifold 
labors  in  connection  with  the  Institution.  His  correspondence 
was  immense,  covering  the  whole  field  of  existing  knowledge, 
and  ranging,  in  the  persons  addressed,  from  the  genuine  scientific 
scholar  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  last  putative  discoverer 
of  perpetual  motion,  or  the  last  embryo  mathematician  who  6up> 
posed  himself  to  have  squared  the  circle. 

In  accepting  a  post  where  he  was  called  by  virtue  of  his  office 
to  fecundate  the  labors  of  other  men  rather  than  his  own,  Prof. 
Henry  distinctly  saw  that  he  was  renouncing  for  himself  the 
paths  of  scientific  glory  on  which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously 
at  Albany  and  Princeton.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  one  of  the 
self-revealing  moods  in  which  he  sometimes  unbosomed  himself 
to  iiis  intimate  friends,  that  in  accepting  the  office  of  Smithsonian 
Secretary  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  *'  sacrificed  future  fame 
to  present  reputation."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  recalling  that 
Newton  had  made  no  discoveries  after  he  was  appointed  Warden 
of  the  Mint  in  IG95,*  and  I  believe  that  the  remariv  is  histori- 
cally accurate,  unless  we  should  incline  with  Biot,  against  the 
better  opinion  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  place  after  that  date  ihe 
"discoveries"  which  Newton  supposed  himself  to  have  made  in 
the  Scriptural  chronology  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse— discoveries  which,  whenever  made,  provoked  the  theolo- 
gical scofl*,  as  they  perhaps  deserved  the  theological  criticism  of 

*  The  eflfect  of  the  Wardeuship  on  Newton's  scientific  labors  may  be 
Been  in  the  warmth  with  which  he  rebnkrtd  Flainsteed  for  purposin;;  to 
publish,  in  1698,  the  fact  that  Newton  was  then  engag«d  on  a  revision  of 
the  Horroxian  theory  of  the  moon.  Newton  wrote:  '*  I  do  not  love  to  b» 
printed  on  every  occasion,  much  less  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreign- 
ers about  mathematical  thing**,  or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people 
to  be  trifling  away  my  lime  when  I  should  be  about  the  Kiny^s  business*** 
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the  polemical  Bishop  Warburton.  Yet,  having  convinced  him- 
self that  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  cause  of  science,  to 
sink  his  own  personality  in  the  impersonal  institution  he  was 
called  to  conduct,  Henry  never  paused  for  an  instant  to  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood,  but  moved  "  right  onward"  in  the  path  of 
doty,  with  only  the  more  of  steadfastness,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  for  him  a  path  of  sacrifice. 

How  sedulously  he  strove  to  maintain  the  Institution  in  the 
high  vocation  to  which  he  believed  it  was  appointed  no  less  by  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  will  of  its  founder  than  by  an  intelligent 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare,  is  known  to  you  all. 
And  the  success  with  which  he  resisted  all  schemes  for  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  exalted  function  it  was  fitted  to  perform  in 
the  service  of  abstract  science,  is  a  tribute  at  once  to  his  rare 
executive  skill,  and  to  the  native  force  of  character  which  made 
him  a  tower  of  strength  against  the  clamors  of  popular  ignorance 
and  the  assaults  of  charlatanism.  Whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences to  himself  personally,  he  was  determined  to  magnify  its 
vocation  and  make  it  honorable.  And  hence  I  do  not  permit 
myself  to  doubt  that  during  the  long  period  of  his  administration, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  covering  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  he  has  impressed  upon  its  conduct  a  definite  direc- 
tion which  his  successors  will  be  proud  to  maintain,  not  simply 
in  reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  predecessor,  but 
also  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  fruitful  works  which,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  enlightened  plans,  will  continue  to  follow  him 
now  that  he  has  rested  from  his  labors. 

The  rest  into  which  he  has  entered  came  to  him  in  a  green 
old  age,  after  a  life  as  full  of  years  as  it  was  full  of  honors.  He 
was  not  only  blest  with  an  old  age  which  was 

—  serene  and  bright. 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 

but  he  also  had  that  which,  according  to  the  great  dramatist, 
should  accompany  old  an^e — "  As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends."  And  the  manner  of  his  death  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  manner  of  his  life.  Assured  for  months  before  the 
inevitable  hour  came  that  his  days  on  earth  were  numbered,  he 
made  no  change  in  his  daily  official  employments,  no  change  in 
his  social  and  literary  diversions.  None  was  needed.  Surprise, 
I  learn,  has  been  expressed  that  in  the  full  prospect  of  death  he 
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sb«>a!d kftT^  ^talked "  so  llttJe  abaot  it.     B«t  t^ snprae  wr  fppasbt 

mai^ms^d-ed.  Prc^f.  Heurr  w&s  little  in  tbe  ittint  <d  talldsg  aboal 
blmf^if  ai  IDT  lame.  Yei  to  bis  intf  malie  fiie&dfi  be  spc^  fineclj 
aai  calmly  about  iil&  afipraaieiiiD^  exxL  Two  veeks  iw^re  be  died 
W  &;aid  1-0  out  sbcK  a  g'euiikjmLa  &om  Xev  Y<»^  to  wboa  he 
v^LS  stroBrlT  ai^uacb^d :  ''  I  maT  die  at  anT  aocMBest.  I  voald 
Jik^  10  lire  lon^  enoorh  vo  comj^Jete  some  tkiag«  I  ba^e  aader- 
t^a^ii.  Imi  I  aju  •eonirem  to  go^  I  liaxe  bad  a  bappj  life,  mad  I 
bc»pf  1  bare  Itt^en  aiile  to  -do  some  g'ood.''  la  aa  bGur^s  oowcr- 
$aii(>a  iriiic^  I  bad  wiib  bim,  six  dajs  bedore  be  dSedL,  be  rdermi 
Iw^  ii>e  iiniiuiyesief  <of  bis  deatb  miib  tbe  saiBe  pbilosc^ibic  aad 
Cbn^oias  compcisiire.  And  perfectlj  airare  as  be  was,  ob  tbe 
^T  be^ctiY  be  d>ed,  az>d  on  tbe  day  of  bis  deaib,  tbat  be  bad 
aliYiadT  estcred  tbe  Daxk  Taller,  be  feaj^  ax»  eril  as  be  looked 
acTciss  it,  but,  polsfed  in  a  §w&et  serenitT,  preserred  bis  sool  ia 
palSeafe,  at  an  equal  rem  ore  froia  rapture  oa  tbe  ooe  band,  or 
aajibicg  like  dismaj  oo  tbe  otber.  For  bi$  fneads  be  bad  ewtm 
tiben  tbe  same  benignant  smile,  tbe  saiae  irana  pressure  of  tbe 
baud,  and  tbe  same  afiable  conrerse  as  of  rore.  Witb  tbe 
asiroDomer,  Newoomb,  be  pleasant) j  and  inteHi^ectlj  dtscoaned 
a\»c>nt  t-Le  tbeD  receal  tran?:!  of  Mercnrr — -noi  nTiliee»dfal  of  the 
gr^at  iraiiy]:  Le  'K•a^  miikinz,  but  iririug  beed  LOLe  ibe  less  to 
trerj  opj.M'riuLi/ij  f'-T  The  iDqairr  of  irarh.  Towardf  ibe  aitend- 
a.Dt*i  "Whi-cbiDg  arourjd  bi?  cjDc-b  be  waf  as  oltSf-rraDl  as  ever  of 
all  ibe  *•  ^mai]  i-w^t-i  eoDnefies''  whic-b  marked  consideraiiun  for 
ciiberf  raiber  Tbab  fjr  binisrjf  fven  in  ihe  far^rr-roe  m'.'ineiii  of  bis 
d;s>C']ation.  The  dis-i-ij^ef  "f  S-KTaies  reca]jed  wiib  a  sort  of 
paibfiic  woDder  at  ibt-  ca^rri  aDd  imrepid  spirit  of  tbeir  dying 
ma>:er,  liiut  as  tbe  cbill  of  tbe  fat.al  bemlcK-k  was  stealing  to- 
wards }j;s  bean,  be  onc-orered  h:>  face  to  a^k  tbat  Crito  sbould 
acquit  bim  of  a  small  debt  be  owed  to  Escolapius  :  and  so  in  like 
maDTier  I  reca'l  tbat  onr  beloved  cbief  did  not  forget  in  tbe  boar  of 
Lis  last  ag-ony  to  make  provisi'^n  for  tbe  dne  despat-eb  of  a  letter 
of  C'.»□rte^y,  wbieb  on  tbe  day  before  be  bad  prumised  to  a  British 
stra-i^rer. 

Aud  so  ID  tbe  f'jil  possession  of  all  bis  great  mental  powers — ^in 
Lis  waking:  boars  filled  witb  bigb  tbr.ugbts  and  witb  a  peace  which 
pa^sed  all  understAnding;  in  bis  s\ep  >tealiii^  away 

**  To  dre&mfal  wji^trs  W!jfr«  fix*lle<s  fADcie*  dwell/' 
and  talking  even  there  of  experiments  in   sound  on  board  the 
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steamer  Mistletoe,  or  haply  takiug  note  of  electric  charges  sent 
through  imaginary  Vires  at  his  bidding'*' — the  soul  of  Joseph 
Henry  passed  away  from  the  earth  which  he  had  blessed  and 
brightened  by  his  presence.  He  died  tea  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1878.        • 


From  these  imperfect  notes  on  the  Life  of  Prof.  Henry,  I  pass 
to  consider  some  of  his  traits  and  characteristics  as  a  man. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  physical  organization  in  which  the 
elements  that  composed  it  were  not  only  fine  and  finely  mixed, 
but  were  cast  in  a  mould  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  manly 
beauty.  The  perfection  of  his  "  outward  man"  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  "inward  man"  whom  it  enshrined,  and  if,  as  a  church 
father  has  phrased  it, ''  the  human  soul  is  the  true  Shechinah,"  it 
may  none  the  less  be  said  that  these  ''fleshly  nooks"  of  ours 
never  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  when,  transfigured  by  this 
Shechinah,  they  offer  to  the  informing  spirit  a  temple  which  is  as 
stately  as  it  is  pure.  When  Dr.  Bentley  was  called  to  write  the 
epitaph  of  Cotes  (that  brilliant  scholar  of  whom  Newton  said 
that,  "  if  he  had  lived  we  might  have  known  something"),  the  ac- 
complished master  of  words  thought  it  not  unmeet  to  record  that 
the  fallen  Professor,  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  a  premature 
death,  was  only  **  the  more  attractive  and  lovely  because  the  vir- 
tues and  graces  which  he  joined  to  the  highest  repute  for  learn- 
ing were  embellished  by  a  handsome  person."  The  same  tribute 
of  admiration  might  be  paid  with  equal  justice  to  the  revered  Pro- 
fessor whose  "good  gray  head"  has  just  vanished  from  our  sight. 

The  fascination  of  Prof.  Henry's  manner  was  felt  by  all  who 
came  within  the  range  of  its  influence — by  men  with  whom  he 
daily  consorted  in  business,  in  college  halls,  and  in  the  scientific 
academy ;  by  brilliant  women  of  society  who,  in  his  gracious  pre- 
sence, owned  the  spell  of  a  masculine  mind  which  none  the  less 
was  feminine  in  the  delicacy  of  its  perceptions  and  the  purity  of 

*  Prof.  Henry  took  great  delight  in  the  acoastical  researches  which, 
daring  the  dosing  years  of  his  life,  he  made  at  sea,  on  board  the  steamer 
Mistletoe,  while  it  was  in  electricity  that  he  won  his  first  triaraphs  as  a 
scientific  man.  Ttiat  his  first  love  and  last  pa»sion  in  science  still  filled 
his  thoughts  in  his  dying  moments  was  attested  by  the  words  which 
even  then  fell  from  his  lips,  in  sleep. 


te  vsmiiiiihicsc ;  br  chUdrfm,  wiio  saw  is  the  K]n|i&cJtT  of 
:BXiRp*i»lH9d  uftlure  a  g'euiai  irj  aud  a  kiudiiiifi»£  which  were  akin  to 
'SUtiir  &W1L.  ji  Frebcb  11  Inker  has  fiaid  that  a  meteure  ^*fiB« 
/«Z^*  d'f.niprLt  on  irrjuoe  qa'il  y  a  plat"  d'Jt^ninitu^  onfftrtaux.  Il 
WTift  Ui*f  breadth  aud  tjatbolieiij  of  Heiuj'fi  intfcliigtJDce  viiicii 
e&abjed  him  to  Cud  BomeLhiiig  unique  and  characuerisiie  in  per- 
BODE  wLc/  were  fiat,  Ktalt,  aad  uuj»rofitable  to  the  aTeraee  mhid. 

Gifted  witb  a  meDial  coiiBtiiution  which  was  '*  feseirng'lj  wi2u:v^ 
to  eavh  £iie  iiupolBe,^  he  poiHieb*^  a  hig'h  degree  of  BStbetic 
Beii§;IhriiiT  to  the  beaatifal  in  natare  and  is  art     It  cannot  lie 
doubted  that  a  too  ezclusire  addiction  to  the  analTtic  asd  iDic3«>- 
ficopie  stud  J  of  nature,  at  the  id  stance  of  Bcience,  has  a  tendeo^ 
to  blunt  in  bome  xniude  a  delicate  perception  for  the  "large  fiv- 
mgnest;^  of  Nature,  considered  as  a  Bourc^e  of  poetic  and  moral 
int^inUiou,  but  no  such  tendency  cooid  be  discovered  in  the  in- 
teHectual  habjtudeB  of  Prof.  Henry.     To  a  mind  long  nurtured 
by  arts  of  clow?  and  critical  inquiry  into  the  logic  of  natural  law 
he  nooe  the  leBS  uoit-ed  a  heart  which  was  erer  ready  to  leap 
with  joy  at  "the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world."     When  on  tbe 
occasion  of  his  fir^t  vii^^it  to  England,  in  the  year  18^7,  he  waa 
travel) J T»g  by  nig-ht  in  a  Btage-coach  through  Salisbury  Plain, 
\i*t  Lirod  thf?  driv^.^r  to  ^^Top,  'wLile  all  Lis  fel]ow-pa^s€'Dgers  were 
i3,^.]ff*^p,  that  be  luig-ijt  Lave  tbe  priviJeg'e  of  insj^ecUDg  the  ruins 
of  Hlorj^-ij^^rj^e.  as  been  by  mooDli^rbt,  and  brongljt  away  a  weird 
"  B^ii'-.C'  of  i;jvrt<,-rv"  which  followed  him  id  all  hi?  after  life.      At  a 
later  day,  in  tbe  year  1870.  alWr  vi^itiug  the  Aar  Glacier,  the  scene 
of  Prof.  Ajrarhiz'8  weli-kuown  labors,  he  crossed  over  the  moun- 
tain to  the  iibone  Valley,  until,  at  a  sadd^^n  turn  of  the  road,  he 
came  full  in   the  prej-^ence  of  the  maje-tic  Glacier  of  the  Rhone. 
For  njinutcrf  he  Ht/>od  feilent  and  motionless  :  then,  turning  to  the 
daughter  who  f^tood  by  Lis  side,  he  exilaiiued,  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down   bin  cheeks  :  '^  This  is  a  place  to  die  in.     We  should 
go  no  further." 

And  aK  he  rejoiced  in  natural  scenery  so  also  was  he  charmed 
with  tbe  beauties  of  art,  whether  as  seen  in  "tbe  well-stained 
canvas  or  the  featured  stone,''  and  hence  it  was  that  he  felt  as 
much  at  home  in  the  atelier  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  as  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  the  apparatus  room  of  the  natural 
philosopher,  and  exulted  as  sincerely  in  the  Louvre  or  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art  as  in  the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist  or  the 
museum  of  the  naturalist. 
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He  was  as  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  kis  natare  as  for 
the  breadth  of  his  mind  aud  the  acumen  of  his  intellect.  Those 
who  analyze  the  nature  aud  charm  of  simplicity  in  a  great  mind 
suppose  themselves  to  find  the  secret  of  both  in  the  fact  that 
simplicity,  allied  with  greatness,  works  its  marvels  with  a  sweet 
unconsciousness  of  its  own  superior  excellence,  and  it  works 
them  with  this  unconsciousness  because  it  is  greater  than  it 
knows.  Talent  does  what  it  can.  Genius  does  what  it  must. 
Aud  in  this  respect,  as  an  English  writer  has  said,  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  the  highest  goodness  and  the  highest 
genius;  for  under  the  influence  of  either,  the  spirit  of  man, 
"  whenever  it  lifts  up  its  head  aud  shakes  its  locks,"  may  scatter 
light  and  splendor  around  it,  without  admiring  itself  or  seeking 
the  admiration  of  others.  And  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the 
simplicity  of  Henry's  nature  expressed  itself  in  acts  of  goodness 
and  in  acts  of  high  intelligence,  with  a  spontaneity  which  hid 
from  himself  the  transcendent  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  work 
he  was  doing ;  and  hence  all  his  work  was  done  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  vanity  or  tarnish  of  self-complacency. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  a  fervent  lover  of  the  best  lit- 
erature. His  acquaintance  with  the  English  poets  was  not  only 
wide  but  intimate.  His  memory  was  stored  with  choice  pas- 
sages, didactic,  sentimental,  witty,  and  humorous,  which  he  re- 
produced at  will  on  occasions  when  they  were  apt  to  his  purpose. 
His  familiarity  with  fiction  dated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  early 
boyhood,  and  in  this  fountain  of  the  imagination  he  continued 
to  find  refreshment  for  the  '*  wear  and  tear"  of  the  hard  and  con- 
tinuous thought  to  which  he  was  addicted  in  the  philosopher's 
study.  His  knowledge  of  history  was  accurate,  and  it  was  not 
simply  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  a  knowledge  of  facts  as  seen  in 
the  logical  coherence  and  rational  explanation  which  make  them 
the  basis  of  historic  generalization.  The  genesis  of  the  Greek 
civilization  was  a  perpetual  object  of  interest  to  his  speculative 
mind,  as  called  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  Grecian  literature, 
art,  philosophy,  and  polity. 

He  was  a  terse  and  forcible  writer.  If,  as  some  have  said, 
it  is  the  perfection  of  style  to  be  colorless,  the  style  of  Henry 
might  be  likened  to  the  purest  amber,  which,  invisible  itself,  holds 
in  clear  relief  every  object  it  envelops.  Without  having  that 
fluent  delivery  which,  according  to  the  well-known  comparison 
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of  Dean  Swift,  is  rarely  characteristic  of  the  fallest  minds,  he  was 
none  the  less  a  pleasing  and  effective  speaker — the  more  effective 
because  his  words  never  oairan  his  thought.  We  loved  to  think 
and  speak  of  him  as  ''  the  Nestor  of  American  Science,"  and  if 
his  speech,  like  Nestor's,  "  flowed  sweeter  than  honey,"  it  was 
due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  matter  rather  than  to  any  rhe- 
torical facility  of  manner. 

He  was  blest  with  a  happy  temperament.  He  recorded  in  his 
diary,  as  a  matter  of  thanksgiving,  that  through  the  kindness  of 
Providence  he  was  able  to  forget  what  had  been  painful  in  his 
past  experiences,  and  to  remember  only  and  enjoy  that  which 
had  been  pleasurable.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  one 
of  his  letters.  Armed  with  this  sunny  temper  which,  like  the 
dial,  ''marks  only  the  hours  that  shine,"  he  was  in  his  family 
circle  a  perpetual  benediction.  And,  in  turn,  he  was  greatly 
dependent  on  his  family  for  the  sympathy  and  watch-care  dae 
in  a  thousand  small  things  to  one  who  never  "lost  the  child- 
like in  the  larger  mind."  His  domestic  affections  were  not 
dwarfed  by  the  exacting  nature  of  his  official  duties,  his  public 
cares,  or  his  scientific  vigils.  He  had  none  of  that  solitary  gran- 
deur affected  by  isolated  spirits  who  cannot  descend  to  the  tears 
and  smiles  of  this  common  world.  He  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  his  home  he  was  communing  with  wife  and  children 
around  the  family  altar.  He  made  them  the  confidants  of  all 
his  plans.  He  rehearsed  to  them  his  scientific  experiments.  He 
reported  to  them  the  record  of  each  day's  adventures.  He  read 
with  them  his  favorite  authors. "*"     He  entered  with  a  gleeful  spirit 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  diary,  kept  by  one  of  his  daughters.  Is 
descriptive  of  his  liabits  ander  this  head :  *'  Had  father  with  as  all  th« 
eveniug.  I  modelled  his  profile  in  clay  while  he  read  Thomson's  Seasons 
to  as.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  he  seemed  restless  and  de- 
pressed, but  the  infiaence  of  the  poet  drove  away  the  cload,  and  then  an 
expression  of  almost  childlike  sweetness  rested  on  his  lips,  singalarly  in 
contrast  yetbeaatifally  in  harmony  with  the  intellect  of  the  browaboTe." 

Or  take  this  extract  from  the  same  diary:  ''We  were  all  np  nutil  a 
late  hoar,  reading  poetry  with  father  and  mother,  father  being  the  reader. 
He  attempted  'Cowper's  Grave,'  by  Mrs.  Browning,  bat  was  too  tender- 
hearted to  finish  the  reading  of  it.  We  then  laaghed  over  the  Address 
to  the  Mammy,  soared  to  heaven  with  Shelley's  Skylark,  roamed  the 
forest  with  Bryant,  called  flowers  from  other  poetical  fields,  and  ended 
with  Tarn  O'Shanter.  I  took  for  my  task  to  recite  a  part  of  the  latter  from 
memoryi  while  father  corrected,  as  if  he  were  *  playing  schoolmaster.*  " 
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into  all  their  joys ;  with  a  sympathetic  heart  into  all  their  sor- 
rows. Aod  while  thus  faithful  to  the  charities  of  home,  he 
was  intensely  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  found  in  their  society  the 
yery  cordial  of  life.  Gracious  to  all,  he  grappled  some  of  them 
to  his  heart  with  hooks  of  steel.  The  friendship,  fed  by  a  Icin- 
dred  love  of  elegant  letters,  which  still  lends  its  mellow  lustre 
to  the  names  of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  was  not  more  beautiful  than 
the  friendship,  fed  by  kindred  talents,  kindred  virtues,  and  kin- 
dred pursuits,  which  so  long  united  the  late  Dr.  Bache  and  Pro- 
fessor Henry  in  the  bonds  of  a  sacred  brotherhood.  And  this 
was  but  one  of  the  many  similar  intimacies  which  came  to  em- 
bellish his  long  and  useful  career. 

His  sense  of  honor  was  delicate  in  the  extreme.  It  was  not 
only  that  "  chastity  of  honor  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound," 
but  at  the  very  suggestion  of  a  stain  it  recoiled  as  instantly  as 
the  index  finger  of  Mr.  Edison's  tasimeter  at  the  "suspicion"  of 
heat.  I  met  him  in  1847,  when,  soon  after  his  election  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  had  just  been  chosen  to 
succeed  Dr.  Hare  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  salary  double 
that  which  he  was  to  receive  in  Washington,  and  with  half  the 
year  open  to  free  scientific  investigation,  because  free  from  pro- 
fessorial duties.  It  was,  he  said,  the  post  which,  of  all  others, 
he  could  have  desiderated  at  that  epoch  in  his  scientific  life,  but 
his  honor,  he  added,  forbade  him  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the 
proposition  of  accepting  it  after  the  obligations  under  which  he 
had  come  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. At  a  later  day,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  duties  in 
Washington,  and  found  the  position  environed  with  many  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Calhoun  came  to  him,  and  urged  his  acceptance  of  a 
lucrative  chair  in  a  Southern  College,  using  as  a  ground  of  ap- 
peal the  infelicities  of  his  present  post,  and  the  prospect  of  fail- 
ing at  last  to  realize  the  high  designs  he  had  projected  for  the 
management  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Admitting  that  it 
might  be  greatly  to  his  comfort  and  advantage  at  that  time  to 
give  up  the  Smithsonian,  he  declined  at  once  to  consider  the  pro* 
posal  made  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  "  honor  was  committed 
to  the  Institution."  Whereupon  Mr.  Calhoun  seized  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Professor  Henry,  you  are  a  man  after  my  own 
heart" 
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Whsa.  im  l5^,  moA  aigidii  in  16€7,  be  wms  fwitrril/pd  to 
Ufetf  f^YsadeiMnr  c^  Frineeiou  CoLeg«,  tbe  CoIleg<e  cif  iik  kiFe, 
tae  seeskc  of  ids  ^'  happieea  dnjh,^  ikt  instautJT  lAmed  sm-mj 
Uir  Iui>r.  a$  it^eliiig  liiait  lie  cooid  not  k»T«  ibe  dear  oiki  CoDcige 
su  ii.ttcu  if  tit  iored  ZK>t  more  tbe  i»c»M>r  sod  dutj  irhkii  bomid 
hiju  w  Uk;  esta-blifiiLiDeut  m  Wii&hiiigi.oiL,  with  wiikh,  ior  £;ooi 
or  k^r  €-rii  b«;  liftd  m  tddt»d  Lis  zi&iiKr  aiKi  iorULoe.  And  is  mJl 
iAi^tr  ooscerofi,  from  tbt  grea;iesi  to  the  le&^  be  eeemed  11^ 


**  Istcait  each  Inxking  irailtj  le 
Ai»d  giuird  iJm;  vjij  of  life  from  ail 
SsJkred  «r  dosM.'^ 

n>e  "  Jiaa  <rf  RoBfe,^  portrmjed  by  tbe  peodl  of  Pope, 

»ore  beneToieut  in  bean  or  act  iban  Professor  Henry.  Uis  booaty 
wjLS  large  ai>d  free.  The  full  feoui  mantled  in  bis  eres  at  cTerr  tale 
of  woe,  aDd  tbe  geDerous  band  was  qukk  to  obey  the  charitable 

impulses  of  his  FTmpaibetJc  nature.     This  beijerolent  spirit 
like  a  rItct  cord  through  the  tissue  of  bis  life,  because  at 
intenroTfn  id  tbe  Terr  warp  and  wo<:*f  of  his  being,  and 
h  wa?i  kept  in  constant  exercise.     It  afipeared  not  only  in  acts  of 

k^'j'irf-r  to  \}'.e  po'^T  8Dd  sffli'/t^d.  )>u\  izjierp^r}*'! rated  fc'f  whole 
Or 'L-^r ':.■.■  or.  Slid  irj-'^-rn.ed  &''  h:^  f-'-O'^.-t  wh^rrrer  h^  cc-u'd  be 
L^'r-^j!  t-..  51  fe'low-iTia!].  n^  -rj  r'»."J  !■:♦  a!!]  as  be  had  oppori-o- 
l''v.  fr'.nj  ••  iLe  f'-r-rn  sdo  -'./[•'^''erA-d  l>r"";hf-r/*  who  Lad  ilreaov 

ii-L'  ''-f  L:?  rLip  fr^-rrj  :t-  waj-.  Mar;T  are  the  yoons:  rDen.  who. 
i':  a":  T'&r-  rf  tbe  Jaijd.  '[••'•i:*d  ri--^  Dr't'-^^av  and  ca'.l  him  b]rf»>e^. 
f'.'T  v.-*f  }.>--;t;2'  t.»-  bro'ii'ht  *•'*  tbeni  ''j  tbe  klijd  word  fpoken 
a:jd  the  k*r;d  d<^ed  d^-rif-.  <^&''b  in  :":>  f-ea-on. 

Urjr^lnr!.T;e-ir  wa=  a  fT3T.C3Tr:^r.':al  trait  in  the  obaracter  of  Pro- 
fe=-or  Heurv,  aT)d  be  made  tbe  fnine  tra't  a  fiirdamerital  one  in 
\  h'T-  f'^T:f'*-y*.'.'>r,  of  the  pr.i>'^'''T'b»-r'f  b'srb  caJinjr.  The  w.»rk  of  ?ci- 
e:.*;f:e  iiJi-j'.TT  wa>  wi'.b  him  a  ]:^\<-7  -'f  ^v-ve.  not  siuipW  W-cause  he 
loTed  tb^'  ]d\'^>T.  but  l»ec?;n>e  be  h  ^r^e^i  b'V  it  to  advance  tbe  cause 
ofSrutb  aT;d  pr^»mote  the  we'/are  of  min.  He  never  dreamed 
of  r»r vtiii:  IT  hv  ariv  di>coverT  be  made  He  would  not  even  hare 
hi-  fa'arv  increafed.  so  tenacioQs'v  did  he  bold  to  the  Christ- 
likn  priviiesre  of  livinjr  amonjr  n>?n  **  as  one  that  serveth."  This 
was  a  crown  which  he  would  let  no  man  take  from  him.     To  tbe 
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Government  he  freely  gave,  in  many  spheres  of  public  usefulness, 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties.  And  it  was 
in  one  of  these  subsidiary  public  labors,  as  Chairman  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  that  he  contracted,  as  he  believed,  the  disease 
which  carried  him  to  the  grave. 

A  sense  of  rectitude  presided  over  all  his  thoughts  and  acts. 
He  had  so  trained  his  mind  to  right  thinking,  and  his  will  to  right 
feeling  and  right  doing,  that  this  absolute  rectitude  became  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature.  Hence  in  his 
methods  of  philosophizing  he  was  incapable  of  sophistical  rea- 
soning. He  sat  at  the  feet  of  nature  with  as  much  of  candor  as 
of  humility,  never  importing  into  his  observations  "  tiie  human 
being's  pride,"  or  the  "  mystical  predominance"  of  an  overween- 
ing fancy.  He  was  sober  in  his  judgments.  He  made  no  hasty 
generalizations.  His  mind  seemed  to  turn  on  "  the  poles  of 
truth." 

I  could  not  dwell  with  enough  of  emphasis  on  this  crowning 
grace  of  our  beloved  friend  if  I  should  seek  to  do  full  justice  to  my 
conception  of  the  completeness  it  gave  to  his  beautiful  character. 
But  happily  for  me  I  need  dwell  upon  it  with  only  the  less  of  em- 
phasis because  it  was  the  quality  which,  to  use  a  French  idiom, 
"  leaped  into  the  eyes"  of  all  who  marked  his  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. In  the  crystal  depths  of  a  nature  like  his,  transparent  in  all 
directions,  we  discern  as  well  the  felicity  as  the  beauty  of  that  habit 
of  mind  which  is  begotten  by  the  supreme  love  of  Truth  for  her 
own  sake — a  habit  which  is  as  much  the  condition  of  intellectual 
earnestness,  thoroughness,  and  veracity  in  penetrating  to  the 
reality  of  things,  as  of  moral  honesty,  frankness,  sincerity,  and 
truthfulness  in  dealing  with  our  fellow-men.  The  great  ex- 
pounder of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  has  taught  us,  and  one  of  our 
own  moralists  has  amplifled  the  golden  thesis,*  that  high  moral 
virtue  implies  the  habit  of  "just  election"  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  to  attain  this  habit  we  need  at  once  an  intelli- 
gence which  is  impassioned  and  an  appetite  which  is  reflec- 
tive. And  so  in  like  manner  all  high  intellectual  virtue  implies  a 
habit  of  just  election  between  truth  and  error — an  election  which 
men  make,  other  things  being  equal,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  their  minds  are  enamored  with  the  beauty  of  truth,  as  also 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  their  appetencies  for  knowl- 

*  Dr.  Jamefl  H.  Tbornwell :  Discoarses  on  Trath. 
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edge  have  been  trained  to  be  reflectiye  and  cantioos  against  the 
enticements  of  error.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  strove  more  ear> 
nestly  than  Henry  to  make  this  just  election  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  truth  and  error,  or  who  was  better  equipped 
with  a  native  faculty  for  making  the  wise  choice  between  them. 
He  had  brought  his  whole  nature  under  the  dominion  of  truth- 
fulness. 

But  while  thus  eager  and  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  he  had 
nothing  controversial  in  his  temper.  It  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of 
his  that  error  of  opinion  could  be  most  successfully  combated,  not 
by  the  negative  processes  of  direct  attack,  rousing  the  pride  and 
provoking  the  contumacy  of  its  adherents,  but  rather  by  the  affirm- 
ative process  of  teaching,  in  meekness  and  love,  the  truth  that  is 
naturally  antagonistic  to  it  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
made  him  a  Knight  of  St  Olaf,  but  St  Olafs  thunderous  way 
of  prcpagating  Christianity — by  battering  down  the  idols  of  Nor» 
way  with  Thor*s  own  hammer — is  not  the  way  that  his  Americaa 
votary  would  have  selected.  There  was  nothing  iconoclastic  in 
Henry*s  zeal  for  truth.  He  believed  that  there  is  in  all  truth  a 
self-evidencing  quality,  and  a  redemptive  power  which  makes  it 
at  once  a  potent  and  a  remedial  force  in  the  world.  Hence  he 
never  descended  to  any  of  those  controversies  which,  in  the  an- 
nals of  science,  have  sometimes  made  the  odium  scientificum  a 
species  of  hatred  quite  as  distinct,  and  quite  as  lively,  too,  as 
its  more  ancient  congener,  the  odium  iheologicum.  When  once 
it  was  sought  to  force  a  controversy  of  this  kind  upon  him,  and 
when  accusations  were  made  which  seemed  to  affect  his  personal 
honor,  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  his  scientific  claims,  he  re- 
ferred the  matter  for  adjudication  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. Their  investigation  and  their  report  dispensed  him  from 
the  necessity  of  self-defence.  The  simple  truth  was  his  sufficient 
buckler.  And  this  equanimity  was  not  simply  the  result  of  tem- 
perament. It  sprang  from  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
from  the  serious  view  he  took  of  life  and  duty.  He  was  able  to 
moderate  his  own  opinions,  because,  in  the  amplitude  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  he  was  able  to  be  a  moderator  of  opinions  in  the 
scientific  world.  You  all  know  with  what  felicity  and  intellectual 
sympathy  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Society,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  independent  scientific  workers  in  almost  every 
department  of  modern  research.     Alike  in  the  judicial  temper  of 
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his  mind  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  acquisitions  he  was  fitted 
to  be,  as  Dante  has  said  of  Aristotle,  "  the  master  of  those  who 
know." 

And  this  power  of  his  mind  to  assimilate  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of  his  skill  in  imparting  it.  He 
was  a  most  successful  educator.  He  had  many  other  titles  of 
honor  or  oflSce,  but  the  title  of  Professor  seemed  to  rank  them 
all,  for  everybody  felt  that  he  moved  among  men  like  one  anointed 
with  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  great  teacher.  And  he  had  philo- 
sophical views  of  education,  extending  from  its  primary  forms  to 
its  highest  culminations  —  from  the  discipline  of  the  "doing 
faculties"  in  childhood,  to  the  discipline  of  the  "  thinking  facul- 
ties" in  youth  and  manhood.  No  student  of  his  left  the  Albany 
Academy,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  connection  with  that 
institution,  without  being  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  useful  art 
of  handling  figures,  for  then  and  there  he  taught  the  rudimental 
forms  of  arithmetic,  not  so  much  by  theory  as  by  practice.  No 
student  of  his  left  Princeton  College  without  being  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  art  of  thinking,  as  applied  to  scientific  problems, 
for  then  and  there  he  was  called  to  indoctrinate  his  pupils  in  the 
rationale  as  well  as  in  the  results  of  the  inductive  method.  And 
I  will  venture  to  add  that  no  intelligent  student  of  his  at  Prince- 
ton ever  failed,  in  after  life,  to  recognize  the  useful  place  which 
hypothesis  holds  in  labors  directed  to  the  extension  of  science, 
or  failed  to  discriminate  between  a  working  hypothesis  and  a 
perfected  theory. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  at  this  stage  in  the  analysis  of  Profes- 
sor Henry's  mental  and  moral  traits,  I  cannot  omit  to  portray  the 
eflfoct  produced  on  the  observer  by  the  happy  combination  under 
which  these  traits  were  so  grouped  and  confederated  in  his  per- 
son as  to  be  mutual  complements  of  each  other.  Far  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  single  quality  of  his  mind,  remarkable  as  some 
of  his  qualities  were,  was  the  admirable  equipoise  which  kept  the 
forces  of  his  nature  from  all  interference  with  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  an  integral  manhood.  He  was  courtly  in  his  manners, 
but  it  was  the  courtliness  which  springs  from  "  high  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  and  had  no  trace  of  affectation  or 
artificiality  ;  he  was  fastidious  in  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes, 
but  he  had  none  of  that  dilettantism  which  is  "  fine  by  defect 
and  delicately  weak;"  he  was  imbued  with  a  simplicity  of  heart 
26 
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rational  grounds,  a  thorough  believer  in  theism.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  said,  with  Bacon,  that  he  "had  rather  believe  all 
the  fab'.es  in  the  Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind,"  for  he  would  have  held 
that  in  questions  of  this  kind  we  should  ask  not  what  we  would 
'*  rather  believe,"  but  what  seems  to  be  true  on  the  best  evidence 
before  us.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  next  to  the  be- 
lief in  his  own  existence,  was  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  other 
minds  like  his  own,  and  from  these  fixed,  indisputable  points,  he 
reasoned,  by  analogy,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  Almighty 
Mind  pervading  the  universe.  But  when  from  the  likeness  be- 
tween this  Infinite  Mind  and  the  finite  minds  made  in  His  image, 
it  was  sought,  by  a  priori  logic,  or  by  any  preconceived  notions 
of  man,  to  infer  the  methods  of  the  Divine  working,  or  the  final 
causes  of  things,  he  suspected  at  once  the  intrusive  presence  of  a 
false,  as  well  as  presumptuous,  philosophism,  and  declined  to  yield 
his  mind  an  easy  prey  to  its  blandishments.  To  his  eyes  much 
of  the  free  and  easy  teleology,  with  which  an  under-wise  and  not 
over-reverent  sciolism  is  wont  to  interpret  the  Divine  counsels 
and  judgnients,  seemed  little  better  than  a  Brocken  phantom—^ 
the  grotesque  and  distorted  image  of  its  own  authors,  projected 
on  mist  and  cloud,  and  hence  very  far  from  being  the  inscrutable 
teleology  of  Him  whose  glory  it  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  whose 
ways  are  often  past  finding  out,  because  His  understanding  is 
infinite. 

As  Prof.  Henry  was  a  believer  in  theism,  so  also  was  he  a 
believer  in  Revealed  Religion — in  Christianity.  He  had  not 
made  a  study  of  systematic,  or  of  dogmatic,  theology,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  still  less  was  the  interest  he  took  in 
polemical  divinity,  but  he  did  have  a  theology  which,  for  practical 
life,  is  worth  them  all — the  theology  of  a  profound  religious  expe- 
rience He  was  a  fresh  illustration  of  Neander's  favorite  saying: 
Pectus  facit  iheologum.  The  adaptation  of  the  Christian  scheme 
to  the  moral  wants  of  the  human  soul  was  the  palmary  proof  on 
which  he  rested  his  faith  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  that  scheme. 
The  plan  had  to  him  the  force  of  a  theory  wnich  is  scientific  in 
its  exact  conformity  to  the  moral  facta  it  explains,  when  these 
facts  are  properly  known  and  fully  understood. 

Hence  he  was  little  troubled  with  the  modern  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.     History,  as  well  as  reason  and  faith,  was 
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here  his  teacher.  He  saw  that  the  Christian  chnreh  had  already 
passed  through  many  epochs  of  transition,  and  that  the  friction 
incident  to  such  transition  periods  had  only  brushed  away  the 
incrustations  of  theological  error,  and  heightened  the  brightness 
of  theological  truth.  In  a  world  where  the  different  branches 
and  departments  of  human  knowledge  are  not  pushed  forward 
pari  passu — where  "knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers"— 
he  held  it  nothing  strange  that  the  scientific  roan  should  some- 
times be  unintelligible  to  the  theologian,  and  the  theologian  unin- 
telligible to  the  scientific  man.  He  believed,  with  the  old  Puri- 
tan, that  "  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of  His  holy- 
word''  than  the  systematic  theologian  is  always  ready  to  admit; 
and  as  the  humble  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  he  was  cer* 
tain  that  the  scientific  man  has  much  truth  to  learn  of  which  he 
is  not  yet  aware.  There  must  needs  be  fermentation  in  new 
thought,  as  in  new  wine,  but  the  vintage  of  the  brain,  like  the 
vintage  of  the  grape,  is  only  the  better  for  a  process  which  brings 
impurities  to  the  surface,  where  they  may  be  scummed  off,  and 
settles  the  lees  at  the  bottom,  where  they  ought  to  be.  It  is 
under  the  figure  or"  a  vintage  that  Bacon  describes  the  crowning^ 
result  of  a  successful  inductive  process.  When  this  process  has 
been  completed  in  any  direction,  it  remains  for  a  wider  critical 
and  reconciling  philosophy  to  bring  the  other  departments  of 
knowledge  into  logical  relation  and  correspondence  with  the  new 
outlook  that  has  been  gained  on  nature  and  its  phenomena. 

Erasmus  tells  us  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  mingling  satire  with 
the  truth  of  his  criticism,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  scholas- 
tic theology  of  his  day,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  six-and-thirty 
years  in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  physics,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Seotists.  What  a  purification  of  method  has  been  wrought  in 
theology  since  the  times  of  Erasmus  I  And  for  that  purification 
the  Church  is  largely  indebted  to  the  methodology  of  modern 
science,  in  clearing  up  the  thoughts,  and  rationalizing  the  intel- 
lectual processes  of  men.  The  gain  for  sound  theology  is  here 
unspeakable,  and  amply  repays  her  for  the  heavy  baggage  she 
has  dropped  by  the  way  at  the  challenge  of  science — bagirage 
which  only  impeded  her  march,  without  reinforcing  her  artillery. 

Hence,  as  a  Christian  philosopher.  Prof.  Henry  never  found  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  scientific  flag  in  order  to  conciliate  an  ob- 
scurantist theology,  and  he  never  lowered  the  Christian  flag  io 
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order  to  conciliate  those  who  would  erect  the  scientific  standard 
over  more  territory  than  they  have  conquered.  He  had  none  of 
that  spirit  which  would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right 
with  anybody  else.  He  wanted  to  follow  wherever  truth  was  in 
the  van.  But  better  than  most  men,  I  think,  he  knew  how  to 
discriminate  between  what  a  British  scholar  calls  the  duty  of 
"following  truth  wherever  it  leads  us,  and  the  duty  of  yielding 
to  the  immediate  pressure  of  an  argument."  He  saw,  as  the  same 
writer  adds,  that  for  whole  generations  "  the  victory  of  argument 
may  sway  backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  fortune  of  single 
battles,"  but  the  victory  of  truth  brings  in  peace,  and  a  peace 
which  comes  to  stay.  He  swept  the  scene  of  conflict  with  the 
field-glass  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  did  not  set  up  his  trophies 
because  of  a  brilliant  skirmish  on  the'picket  lines  of  science.  But 
he  believed  in  the  picket  line,  and  rejoiced  in  every  sharpshooter 
who  fought  with  loyalty  to  truth  in  the  forefront  of  the  scientific 
army. 

A  man  of  faith.  Prof.  Henry  was  a  man  of  prayer.  But  his 
views  of  prayer  were  perhaps  peculiar  in  their  spirituality.  There 
was  nothing  mechanical  or  formal  in  his  theory  of  this  religions 
exercise.  He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  enlight- 
ened Christians  to  live  in  perpetual  communion  with  the  Almighty 
Spirit,  and  in  this  sensa  to  pray  without  ceasing.  Work  was 
worship,  if  conducted  in  this  temper.  Ho  accepted  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  nature  and  Providence  as  the  expressions  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  so  in  everything  gave  thanks.*     He  believed  that 

*  The  "  sweet  reasonableness"  into  which  he  had  schooled  his  temper 
was  manifested  by  the  great  trial  which  befell  him  in  the  year  1865,  when 
the  Smitlisonian  building  saffered  from  the  ravages  of  a  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  letters  written  down  to  that  date  by  Prof.  Heury,  as 
Smithsonian  Secretary,  in  reply  to  innamerable  questions  relating  to 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge.  Besides,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Institution  in  manuscript,  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  on  meteoroloscy,  with  written  memoranda  of  his  own  to 
aid  in  their  digest,  and  countless  minutes  of  scientific  researches  which 
he  purposed  to  make,  all  perished  in  the  fiames.  Y«t  he  was  more  con- 
cerned abont  the  loss  of  Bishop  Johns's  library,  which  had  been  entrnsted 
to  his  care,  than  about  the  loss  of  his  own  papers  and  records.  Referring 
to  the  latter  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Torrey,  a  few  days  after 
the  fire,  he  held  the  following  lant^nage :  "A  few  years  ago  such  a  calamity 
would  have  paralyzed  me  for  future  efforts,  but  in  my  present  view  of  life 
I  take  it  as  the  dispensation  of  a  kind  and  wise  Providence,  and  trust  that 
it  will  work  to  my  spiritual  advantage." 
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iamiliaritj  with  the  order  of  natare  and  scientific  asamraace  of  its 
miifoniiitj  need  not  aad  should  not  tend  to  extinguish  the  instinct^ 
or  abolish  the  motives  of  prayer  bj  seeming  to  imply  its  fiitiKty, 
bat  should  rather  tend  to  purify  and  exalt  the  objects  of  prayer. 
The  savai^e  prays  to  his  idol,  that  he  may  have  saccess  in  killlag^ 
his  enemies.  The  Hottentot  whips  and  worships  his  fetich  in 
blind  bat  eager  quest  of  some  sensual  boon^  that  he  may  consume 
it  upon  his  lusts.  The  prayers  of  the  Vedic  Books  are  the  child- 
ish prayers  of  an  anspiritaal  and  childish  people.  "They  pray^"" 
says  Max  Muller,  ''for  the  playthings  of  life,  for  houses  and 
homes,  for  cows  and  horses,  and  thej  plainly  tell  the  gods  that 
if  they  will  only  be  kind  and  gracious  they  will  receive  ricb 
offerings  in  return.^  And  do  we^  asks  the  critic  of  compara- 
tive religions,  we  Christitos  of  this  nineteenth  century,  "-  do 
we  do  much  otherwise,^  if  regard  be  had  to  the  quality  of 
our  petitions?  Prof.  Henry  held  that  ft  was  both  the  daty  and 
privilege  of  enlightened  Christians  to  "do  much  otherwise,"  by 
praying  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively,  for  spiritual  blessings. 
A  nd  hence  he  held  that  the  highest  natural  philosophy  combines 
with  the  highest  Christian  faith  to  transfer  the  religious  though ts,. 
feelings,  and  aspirations  of  man  more  and  more  from  things  seen 
to  thiui^s  UQ.>e(-Q,  and  from  things  temporal  to  things  eteruaL 
This  view  of  his  had  nothing  of  quietisru  or  of  mvstieisni  in  it. 
Still  less  was  it  the  expression  of  an  apathetic  stoicism.  It  was 
only  the  philosopher's  way  of  praying  to  the  great  All-Father, 
in  the  spirit  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Da  quudjnhe.i,  ef  juhe  quod  //>*  '^ 
I  have  made  this  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Prof.  Henry  i.n 
the  relations  of  science  to  relicrion,  as  also  on  the  n.'Iacions  of 
natural  philosophy  to  prayer,  not  only  for  the  light  they  shed  on 
the  character  of  the  man,  but  also  for  a  reason  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  Society,  and  which  it  raav  be  a  matter  of  interest  f<»r  v.)u 
to  know.  Immediately  after  his  last  unanimous  election  as  he 
president  of  our  Society,  he  communicated  to  me  his  purpose  to 
make  the  relations  of  science  and  religion,  as  also  the  true  impirt 
of  prayer,  the  subject  of  his  annual  presi«.lential  address.  Fie 
gave  nie  an  outline  of  the  views  he  intended  to  submit,  and  I 
have  here  given  but  a  brief  re.^vme  of  them,  according  to  my 
recollections  of  the  colloquy,  which  was  only  one  of  many  similar 
conferences  previously  had  on  the  same  hiirh  themes.  He  said 
that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  last  time  he  should  ever  be  called 
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to  deliver  a  presidential  address  before  the  Society  he  so  much 
loved,  aud  that  he  wished  to  speak  as  became  an  humble  patron 
of  Science,  believing  fully  in  her  high  mission,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  humble  Christian,  believing  fully  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Revelation.  That  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil  this  purpose 
will  be  as  much  a  source  of  regret  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  but  when 
I  compare  the  valediction  which  it  was  in  his  heart  to  utter,  with 
the  peaceful  end  which  came  a  few  mouths  later  to  crown  his  days 
with  the  halo  of  a  finished  life,  I  console  myself  with  the  thought 
that  no  last  words  of  his  were  needed  to  seal  on  our  hearts  the 
lesson  taught  by  his  long  and  splendid  career.  Being  dead  he 
yet  speaketh. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction  which  his  death 
has  cast  upon  our  Society,  but  the  light  of  his  life  pierces  through 
the  darkness,  and  irradiates  for  us  all  the  paths  of  duty  and  labor, 
of  honor  and  purity,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  which  he 
walked  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched  and  a  foot  that  never 
faltered.  We  shall  not  see  his  face  any  more,  beaming  with 
gladness  and  with  the  mild  splendor  of  chastened  intellect,  but 
we  shall  feel  his  spiritual  presence  whenever  we  meet  in  this  hall.. 
We  shall  never  hear  his  voice  again,  but  its  clear  and  gentle  tones,, 
as  from  yonder  chair  he  expounded  to  us  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
will  re-echo  in  the  chambers  of  memory  with  only  a  deeper  import, 
bow  that  he  has  gone  to  join  the  '*dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns 
who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
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A  MEMOIR  OP  JOSEPH  HENRY. 


A  SKETCH  OP  HIS  SCIENTIFIC  WORK.* 


To  cherish  with  affectionate  regard  the  memory  of  the  venerated 
dead  is  not  more  grateful  to  the  feelings,  than  to  recall  their  ex- 
cellences and  to  retrace  the  stages  and  occasions  of  their  intel- 
lectual conquests  is  instructive  to  the  reason.  Few  lives  within 
the  century  are  more  worthy  of  admiration,  more  elevating  in 
contemplation,  or  more  entitled  to  commemoration,  than  that  of 
our  late  most  honored  and  beloved  president — Joseph  Henry. 

Distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  varied  and  solid  learning, 
possessing  a  wide  range  of  mental  activity,  so  great  were  his 
modesty  and  self-reserve,  that  only  by  the  accidental  call  of 
occasion  would  even  an  intimate  friend  sometimes  discover  with 
surprise  the  fulness  of  his  information  and  the  soundness  of  his 
philosopliy,  in  some  quite  unsuspected  direction.  Remarkable 
lor  his  self-control,  he  was  no  less  characterized  by  the  al)sence 
of  self-assertion.  Ever  warmly  interested  in  the  development 
and  advancement  of  the  young,  he  was  a  patient  listener  to  the 
trials  of  the  disappointed,  and  a  faithful  guide  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  ambitious.  Generous  without  ostentation,  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  the  deserving — by  services — by  counsel — by  active 
exertions  in  their  behalf. 

In  his  own  pursuits  Truth  was  the  supreme  object  of  his  re- 
gard,— the  sole  interest  and  incentive  of  his  investigations;  and 
in  its  prosecution  he  brought  to  bear  in  equable  combination 
qualities  of  a  high  order;  quickness  *and  correctness  of  percep- 
tion, inventive  ingenuity  in  experimentation,  logical  precision  in 
deduction,  perseverance  in  exploration,  sagacity  in  interpreta- 
tion.f 

*  A  large  portion  of  tlie  following:  disconrpe  (includintj  nearly  the  whole 
of  tliH  section  on  thn  *' Administration  of  the  Suiithsouian  Institution,*') 
was  necessarily  omitted  on  tlie  occasion  of  its  delivery. 

t  Henry's  tribute  to  Peltier,  seems  peculiarly  applicaMe  to  liimself. 
''H*'  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  mental  characteristics  necessary 
for  a  snccHSsful  scientific  discoverer;  an  imagination  always  active  io 
Hugiiesting  hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  inves- 
tigation, and  a  louical  faculty  never  at  fault  in  deducing  consequences 
from  the  suggestions  best  ealoalated  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  experi- 
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BARLY  CAREER. 

Of  Henry's  early  struggles, — of  the  youthful  traits  which  might 
afford  us  clue  to  his  mauTioud's  character  and  successes,  we  have 
but  little  preserved  for  the  future  biographer.  Deprived  of  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  the  sole  care  and  the  sole  comfort 
of  his  widowed  mother.  Carefully  nurtured  in  the  stringent 
principles  of  a  devout  religious  faith,  he  adhered  through  life  to 
the  traditions  and  to  the  convictions  derived  from  his  honorable 
Scottish  ancestry. 

As  a  youth  he  was  by  no  means  precocious, — as  seldom  have 
been  those  who  have  left  a  permanent  influence  on  their  kind. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  no  fondness  for  his  early  schools,  and  to 
have  shown  no  special  aptitude  for  the  instructions  they  afforded. 
Like  many  anotlier  unpromising  lad,  he  followed  pretty  much  his 
own  devices,  unconcerned  as  to  the  development  of  his  latent 
capabilities.  The  books  he  craved  were  not  the  books  his  scliool- 
teachers  set  before  him.  The  novel  and  the  play  interested  and 
absorbed  the  active  fancy  naturally  so  exuberant  in  youth  ;  and 
the  indications  from  his  impulsive  temperament  were  that  he 
would  probably  become  a  poet — a  dramatist — or  an  actor. 

He  was  however  from  his  childhood's  years  a  close  observer — 
both  of  nature,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellows :  and  one 
characteristic  early  developed  gave  form  and  color  to  his  mental 
disposition  throughout  later  ^ears, — an  unflagging  energy  of 
purpose. 

About  the  year  1814,  while  a  boy  of  still  indefinite  aims  and 
of  almost  as  indefinite  longings,  having  been  confined  to  the 
house  for  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  injury,  his 
restless  attention  happened  to  be  drawn  to  a  small  volume  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  casually  left  lying  on  a  table  by  a  boarder  in 
the  house.  Listlessly  he  opened  it  and  read.  Before  he  reached 
the  third  page,  he  became  profoundly  interested  in  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  enigmas  of  the  great  sphinx — Nature.  A  new 
world  seemed  opening  to  his  inquisitive  eyes.  Eagerly  on  he 
read, — intent  to  find  the  hidden  meanings  of  phenomena  which 
hitherto  covered  by  the  "veil  of  familiarity"  had  never  excited  a 
passing  wonder  or  a  doubting  question.  Was  it  possible  ever  to 
discover  the  real  causes  of  things?  Here  was  a  new  Ideal — if 
severer,  yet  grander  than  that  of  art.  He  no  lonjrer  read  with  the 
languid  enjoyment  of  a  passive  recipient;  he  felt  the  new  neces- 
sity of  reaching  out  with  all  the  faculties  of  a  thinker,  with  all  the 

ence;  an  invention  pver  ferlil«  in  devisinc;  apparfltnB  and  other  meann  by 
whu^li  the  test  could  be  applied;  and  finally  a  moral  oonstitntion  which 
Bought  only  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  could  alone  be  satisfied  with  its 
attainment.'*     {Smithsonian  Report  for  1867,  p.  158.) 
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activity  of  a  co-worker.*  For  the  first  time  he  realized  (thongh 
with  no  conscious  expression  of  the  thought)  that  there  is — so  to 
speak, — an  imagination  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  emotional 
soul ; — that  Ti'uth  has  its  palaces  no  less  gorgeous — no  less  won- 
derful than  those  reared  by  fancy  iu  homage  to  the  Beautiful. 

The  owner  of  the  book  observing  the  close  application  of  the 
boy,  very  kindly  presented  it  to  him;f  and  the  thankful  receiver 
many  years  afterward  placed  upon  the  inside  of  its  front  cover, 
the  following  memorandum : — 

*'This  book  although  by  no  means  a  profound  work,  has  under 
Providence  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  on  my  life.  It  acci- 
dentally fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
and  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It  opened  to 
me  a  new  world  of  thought  and  enjoyment;  invested  things  before 
almost  unnoticed,  with  the  highest  interest;  fixed  my  mind  on 
the  study  of  nature;  and  caused  me  to  resoWe  at  the  time  of 
reading  it,  that  I  would  immediately  commence  to  devote  my  life 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  J.  U." 

The  new  impulse  was  not  a  momentary  fascination.  Thence- 
forward the  novel  was  thrown  aside,  and  poesy  neglected;  though 
to  his  latest  day  a  sterling  poem  never  failed  to  strongly  impress 
him.  As  it  dawned  upon  his  reason  that  the  foundation  of  the 
coveted  knowledge  must  be  the  studies  he  had  thought  so  irk- 
some, he  at  once  determined  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  of 
time,  (being  then  an  apprentice  to  his  cousin  John  F.  Doty,  a 
Watch -ninker  and  Silver-smith  in  Albany,)  by  taking  evening 
lessons  from  two  of  the  Professors  in  the  Albany  Academy; 
applying  himself  diligently  to  geometry  and  mechanics.  And 
here  shone  out  that  strength  of  will  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
above  the  harassing  obstacle  of  the  rea  angxista  domi.  With  the 
consent  of  his  employer,  so  soon  as  he  felt  able,  (although  yet  a 
mere  boy,)  ho  mnnaged  to  procure  a  position  as  teacher  in  a 
country  school,  where  for  seven  months  successfully  instructing 
boys  not  much  younger  than  himself,  in  what  he  had  acquired, 
h6  was  enabled  by  rijrid  economy  to  take  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Albnny  Academy.  Again  returning  to  his 
school-teaching,  he  furnished  himself  with  the  means  of  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  the  Academy:  tvhere  learning  that  the  most 
important  key  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  is  a 

*  "Th»»re  is  a  great  diffprencft  between  rfoding  and  stucly,  or  between 
the  indolent  reception  of  knowledge  without  l«i)or,  and  tbat  effort  of  mind 
which  is  always  Decej»<sai'y  in  otder  to  secure  an  important  trntli  and 
makn  it  fnlly^  our  own."  J.  Henry.  {Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent 
Offi.e,  for  1857,  p.  421.) 

f  The  title  of  this  book  ia  "Lectnrea  on  Experimental  Philoaophv,  As- 
tronomy, and  Chemistry:  by  G.  Grepory,  P.D.,  Vicar  of  Weat-ham.*' 
12mo.  London,  1808.  Tlie  owner  of  the  l>ook  was  a  youn^  Scotchman 
named  Robert  Royle ;  who  was  one  of  the  boarders  at  his  mother*tf  hoas« 
in  Albany,  N.  T. 
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familiarity  with  the  logical  processes  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
he  resolutely  set  himself  to  work  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
differential  calculus. 

Having  finished  his  academic  course  and  passed  with  honor 
through  his  examinations,  he  then  through  the  warm  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck — the  distinguished  Principal  of 
the  Academy,  obtained  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.*  As  this  duty  did  not  exact 
more  tlian  about  three  hours  a  day  of  his  attendance,  he  applied 
his  ample  leisure  (having  in  view  the  medical  profession) — partly 
to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck  in  his  chemical  experiments,  and 
partly  to  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  under  Doctors 
Tully  and  Marsh. 

His  devotion  to  Natural  Philosophy  which  had  only  grown  and 
strengthened  with  his  own  growth  in  knowledge,  led  him  con- 
stantly to  repeat  any  unusual  experiment  as  soon  as  reported  in 
the  foreign  scientific  journals ;  and  to  devise  new  modifications 
of  the  experiment  for  testing  more  fully  the  range  and  operation 
of  its  fundamental  principles. 

Commumcalions  to  the  Albany  Institute. — The  "Albany  In- 
stitute" was  organized  May  5th  1824,  by  the  union  of  two  older 
Societies;  with  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  as  its  Presi- 
dent :f  and  young  Henry  became  at  once  an  active  member: 
though  with  his  modest  estimate  of  his  own  attainments,  he 
preferred  the  part  of  listener  and  acquirer,  to  that  of  seeming 
instructor,  till  urged  by  those  who  knew  him  best  to  add  his 
contributions  to*  the  general  garner. 

Henry's  first  communication  to  the  Institute  was  read  October 
30th  1824  (at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six  years)  and  was  **0n 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  effects  of  steam :  with  experiments 
designed  to  illustrate  the  great  reduction  of  temperature  in  steam 
of  high  elasticity  when  suddenly  expanded. "J  From  the  stop- 
cock of  a  strongly  made  copper  vessel  in  which  steam  could  be 
safely  generated  under  considerable  pres'sure,  he  allowed  an  occa- 
sional escape ;  and  he  showed  by  holding  the  bulb  of  a  thermo- 
meter in  the  jet  of  steam,  at  a  fixed  distance  (say  of  four  inches) 
from  the  orifice,  that  as  the  temperature  and  pressure  increased 
within  the  boiler,  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  without 
grew  lower; — the  expansion  and  con.sequent  cooling  of  the  escap- 

*  Presiding  Officer  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany 
Academy. 

t  The  Albany  Institute  resnlted  from  the  fusion  of  "The  Society  for  tbe 
Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  organized  Feb.  1791 
(incorporated  April  2nd  1804,)  and  the  "Albany  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory" formed  and  incorporated  April  23rd  1823 :  of  which  latter  society^ 
Henry  had  been  a  member. 

t  Trans,  Albany  Inst,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  30. 
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iDg  Steam  onder  great  pressore,  increasing  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
the  increased  temperature  required  for  the  pressure.  And  finally 
he  exhibited  the  striking  paradox,  that  the  jet  of  saturated  steam 
from  a  boiler  will  not  scald  the  hand  exposed  to  it,  at  a  prescribed 
near  distance  fiom  the  trj-cock,  provided  the  steam  be  sufficientlj 

hot.* 

Prolific  and  skilful  in  devising  experiments,  Henrj  delighted 
in  making  evident  to  the  senses  the  principles  he  wished  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind.  Extending  the  law  of  cooling  by  expansion, 
from  steam  at  high  temperatures,  to  air  at  ordinary  temperaturesi 
his  next  communication  to  the  Institute  (made  March  2nd  1825,) 
was  ''On  the  Production  of  Cold  by  the  Rarefaction  of  Air." 
As  before,  he  accompanied  his  remarks  by  several  characteristic 
exhibitions. 

"  One  of  these  experiments  most  strikingly  illustrated  the  great 
reduction  of  temperature  which  takes  place  on  the  sudden  rare- 
faction of  condensed  air.  Half  a  pint  of  water  was  poured  into 
a  strong  copper  vessel  of  a  globular  form,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  five  gallons;  a  tube  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  caliber  with  a 
number  of  holes  near  the  lower  end,  and  a  stop-cock  attached  to 
the  other  extremity,  was  firmly  screwed  into  the  neck  of  the 
vessel;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  dipped  into  the  water,  but  a 
number  of  the  holes  were  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that 
a  jet  of  air  mingled  with  water  might  be  thrown  from  the  foun- 
tain. The  apparatus  was  then  charged  with  condensed  air,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  condensing  pump,  until  the  pressure  was 
estimated  at  nine  atmospheres.  Durinjif  the  condensation  the 
vessel  became  sensibly  warm.  After  suffering  the  apparatus  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the  stop-cock  was 
opened:  tlie  air  rushed  out  with  great  violence,  carrying  with  it 
a  quantity  of  water,  which  was  instantly  converted  into  snow. 
Afier  a  few  seconds,  the  tube  became  filled  with  ice,  which  almost 
entirely  stopped  the  current  of  air.  The  ncek  of  the  vessel  was 
tlH'u  partially  unscrewed,  so  as  to  allow  the  condensed  air  to  rush 
out  around  the  sides  of  the  screw:  in  this  state  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  interior  atmosphere  was  so  much  reduced  as  to 
freeze  the  remaininj^  water  in  the  vessel. ^'f 

Although  the  principle  on  which  this  striking  result  was  based 
was  not  at  that  time  new,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 

*  While  it  requirpR  a  heat  of  2.'>0O  F.  to  ppiieratH  n  Pt«»am-prpssnr«  of  two 
atino«plier»*f  (/.  e.  one  additional  to  th^  existint;),  2r)0  liicliHrwiM  pro<1aoe 
a  pressure  of  three  atnio:»phere«,  and  lOOO  hi«1ier,  (or.3.5.')0  F.)  will  prodnce 
a  prertsnre  of  nine  atniosplieren :  the  cnrve  (by  rectanG^iiIar  co-ordinMt**« 
of  teinperatnre  and  prepsart*)  ri'seiiibling  a  hyperbola.  Th«  increafted 
velocity  at  high  pren^nre  prodnces  a  molecniar  momentum  of  ezpannion 
carryinjr  the  rarefaction  beyond  the  limit  of  atmo^pheHo.prex^nre  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  expo«»eil  hand,  the  injected  air  current  doQbtless  addd  to 
the  cf>o1iiii(  imprH!«j4ion. 

t  7 runs.  Albany  Imt,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  36. 
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particular  application,  thus  publicly  exhibited,  was  long  before 
any  of  the  numerous  patents  were  obtained  for  ice-making,  not  a 
few  of  which  adopted  substantially  the  same  process. 

State  Appointment  as  a  Civil  Engineer. — Through  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  an  influential  judge,  Henry  received  about 
this  time. an  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  as  Engineer 
on  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  road  through  the  State  of  2<e\v 
York,  from  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  to  lake  Erie  on  the 
west.  The  proposal  was  too  tempting  to  his  natural  proclivities 
to  be  refused;  and  being  a])pointed,  he  embarked  upon  his  new 
and  arduous  duties  with  the  zeal  and  energy  which  were  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  of  his  character.  He  completed  the  survey  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  work.* 

So  attractive  appeared  the  profession  of  engineer  to  his  enter- 
prising disposition,  that  he  was  about  to  accept  the  directorship 
in  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  Ohio,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Albany  Academy  would 
soon  become  vacant,  and  that  his  own  name  had  already  been 
prominently  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  position.  At 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  old  friend  and  former  teacher  Dr.  T. 
Romeyn  Beck,  he  consented  with  some  hesitation  to  signify  bis 
willingness  to  accept  the  vacant  chair  if  appointed  thereto. 

Election  an  Profesnor  of  Mathematics, — In  the  spring  of  1826, 
Henry  was  duly  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy 
to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
that  Institution.  As  the  duties  of  his  office  did  not  commence 
till  September  of  that  year,  he  was  allowed  a  practical  vacation  of 
about  five  months;  which  was  partly  occupied  with  a  geological 
exploration  in  the  adjoining  counties,  as  assistant  to  ProA\ssor 
Eaton,  of  the  Rensselaer  School,  and  partly  devoted  to  a  conscien- 
tious preparation  for  his  new  position. 

In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  this  variety  of  occupation  and  ver- 
satility of  adaptation  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  unfavorable 
to  success.  Asa  method  of  culture,  it  was  of  unquestionable 
advantage  to  his  intellectual  powers.  A  hard  student,  with  great 
capacity  for  close  application,  he  accumulated  large  stores  of  in- 
formation: and  in  addition  to  his  constant  thirst  for  acnnirement 
in  different  directions,  his  leisure  was  occupied  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  physical  and  chemical  examinations.  On  the  21st  of 
March  1827,  he  delivered  before  the  Albany  Institute  a  lecture 
on  "Flame,"  accompanied  with  experiments.f 

♦  In  a  popnlar  jonrnal  ("The  Eol*»c«o  Mag«z1np'')  U  ij»  Plated  :  "  His 
lahon*  in  tlii^  work  w#»r«  Hxce»»«iinffly  ardnooH  and  r«rtpoii.««ibl«.  Th;^v  «<x- 
t«iid«d  far  into  the  wintnr,  and  tli«  operations  were  carried  on  in  some 
iiif«tanc«*8  amid  d#*ep  snow:^  in  prini»*val  for««t«.** 

t  Tram,  Albany  Inst.  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  59. 
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3I':fe>:frologiral  Work. — T^.e  Rc-j'tata  of  iht  UannHCs'trr  rf  dts 
State  o^  Nev  York,  eodowrrd  br  the  Scaee  LetruJACiER-  vfrJl  ^ 
perrisorr  faoetioos  orer  the  public  edaf»:E«>aAr  :a:9cf ^iiuDmii»  «4f  cte 
State.  :d  S  ^io  estabILrh«rd  a  srjstem  of  iiieCeop>ir>^>jI  oi^i»e7vacu« 
for  tite  S:ate.  br  ^oppljin^  toeaeh  of  the  Acadeai:«»»  iii«i)cp«}cacid 
br  thero.  a  tbeRii<'*meu:r  aod  a  ni:n-gaoge,  and  re^^frji^r  c&mE  C» 
ke*:p  a  darlj  re^»ter  of  prescribed  form,  to  cfttitfe  l^utm  to  siKsr 
p-iirtr^/n  of  the  Itteratare  fond  of  the  State.  la  l^^T.  zht  Hon. 
Sirne^^n  De  Witt,  ChaDcellor  of  the  B«3ard  of  Re«n.r5.  a^csoirBihCfli 
with  himself  Dr.  T.  Romejn  Beck  and  ProfitSigor  H^orj  of  dke 
A'ljAnj  AcadeoBT.  to  prepare  aud  tabulate  the  rMoIts  ^f  cfese 
o^i^rr'sti'jos.  The  first  Abstract  of  these  coHceOfMS  (Ibr  c&a 
rear  H2>f)  compriTfed  tabaiationd  of  the  moachlT  and  jvafftf 
mean'  of  temperature,  wind,  rain^  etc ,  ai  all  the  scacfofki.  aa 
account  of  meteorolojdcal  iocfdeuts  geuerallr,  aad  a  cabfie  «f 
"  3Ii:scellaneoas  Obserrationa'^  on  the  dates  of  notabte  pha^ses  of 
organic  pbeDOiDena  connected  with  climatic  coodLtloas.  Th«ae 
aonnal  Abj(tract«.  to  which  Heiirr  deroted  a  coosideraUe  share 
of  his  attention,  were  continued  through  a  series  of  rears  aod 
were  published  in  the  ''Annual  Reports  of  the  Rerreacs  *A  tbe 
XTniverititr  to  the  LegrMature  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.*  TLe 
third  Abstract  (for  IS^J/  includes  an  accurate  tabolailoa  hj 
Henrr  of  the  Latitudes,  Longitudes,  and  Elerations  of  aU  tkie 
meteorological  station.s;  over  fortj  in  Dumber. 

ELECTRICAL  RESBAHCHES  AT  ALBAyT;  FROM  1^:7-1^3-5. 

Of  Henry*?  di^tinjru:*hed  saccess  as  a  lectarer  and  teacher. 

in  Lm parting  to  Iii«  jiujiils  a  portion  of  his  own  z*?al  ar,«i  •.:im-?>t- 
nes.s  in  t^e  pur^ait  of  ?i«.-l':ntilic  knowle^lge,  as  well  a:?  :n  ^ir.r.fnr 
th'.-ir  afFec-.iun  ani  in  in-^p'rins"  tlieir  esteem,  it  is  ii-:  •:':<  £rne«i 
h«-r*r  to  d:?coarae:  Imt  rath».'r  of  his  .^jlitanr  lalKirs  oatsMe  "f  hi« 
pp/t.-*-ional  oociifiatlon  in  commtini«"atirig'  and  diffnT»;nz  kn-'wl- 
e»ifre.  Verr  r-h'^rr.lr  after  lii<  o.r<rn nation  of  the  acade:!!'**  e^air 
of  in  ».*Iir-niai:;(:s  a'ld  phys'=:ii.  he  tume^J  his  atteati»^n  to  t^e  ».'t- 
periiiiTUta!  sru^iv  of  that  mv.-terions  affen^-v — electnc'rv.  Pr  'tVs- 
8or  Sfhweizir^^r  <^»f  Halle,  had  imppjv»-d  on  lErsted's  irslranic 
indicator  (of  a  simr!-;  wire  circuit)  hr  L'i^iitir  thr  in<nla^eil  wire  a 
namlier  of  tarns  around  an  el'»njrate<l  frame  ioniritiidihallr  encl-'S- 
injr  the  conipsi^s  needle,  and  by  thus  multiplyinir  the  effect  of  the 
galvanic  circuits,  had  on  verted  it  into  a  real  m^'nsurtnq  instru- 
ment— a  '*galvanometer.''t   Ampere  and  Arago  of  Paris,  develop- 

♦  B^p^rU  of  n^.'7*"tJi,  Ac.  Albany,  to!,  i.  182^-1^35. 

f  Th»?  riirii**  i-f  <ralraiii  (a«  oric^nal  «lisooT»T»*r  of  rh«»mic*v*!*clneit_r) 
\*  n*tiarr  r*'t%iii«^  to  d»*!«ij:n  t«  b^'th  th»»  cnrrviit  and  •><  er-nt^mfor;  aU 
tlion^h  fh**  rlitfiiiiro^'ifctric  pi1**anl  hatttrr  were  rpallr  first  vtni  riv**>1  hf 
Volfa  in  I'^O'*.  I«i  th«f  jiame  mnnnrr  0»T?t«»i  i<  (c**neraUy  ac\*nant*^l  the 
diMOTerer  of  electro-maguetMu,  althoagh  he  uever  derised  an  eiectro- 
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ing  (Ersted's  announcement  of  the  torsional  or  equatorial  reaction 
between  a  galvanic  conductor  and  a  magnetic  needle,  had  found 
that  a  circulating  galvanic  current  was  capable  not  only  of  de- 
flecting a  suspended  magnet,  but  of  generaiing  magnetism — per- 
manently in  sewing  needles,  and  temporarily  in  pieces  of  iron 
wire,  when  placed  within  a  glass  tube  around  which  the  conjunc- 
tive wire  of  the  battery  had  been  wound  in  a  loose  helix;  and  had 
thus  created  the  "  electro-magnet.  "*  The  scientific  world  was  just 
Aroused  to  the  close  interrogation  of  this  new  marvel,  each  ques- 
tioner eager  to  ascertain  its  most  efficient  conditions,  and  to  in- 
crease its  manifestations.  William  Sturgeon  of  Woolwich,  Eng- 
land, had  extended  the  discoveries  of  Ampere  and  Arago,  by 
dispensing  with  the  glass  tube,  constructing  a  "  horse-shoe"  bar 
of  soft  iron  (after  the  form  of  the  usual  permanent  magnet)  coated 
with  a  non-conducting  substance,  and  winding  the  copper  conjunc- 
tive wire  directly  upon  the  horse-shoe ;  and  had  thus  produced  the 
first  ej^cien/ electro-magnet; — capable  of  sustainingseveral  pounds 
by  its  armature,  when  duly  excited  by  the  galvanic  current.  He 
had  also  greatly  improved  lecture-room  apparatus  for  illustrating 
the  electro-magnetic  reactions  of  rotations,  etc.,  (where  a  perma- 
nent magnet  is  employed)  by  introducing  stronger  magnets,  and 
thereby  succeeding  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena  on  a  larger 
ficale,  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  battery  power,  f 

Faraday  had  not  yet  commenced  the  series  of  researches  which 
in  after  years  so  illumined  his  name,  when  Henry  published  his 
first  contribution  to  electrical  science,  in  a  communication  read 
before  the  Albany  Institute,  October  10th,  1827,  ''On  some  Modi- 
fications of  the  Electro- Magnetic  Apparatus."  From  his  experi- 
mental investigations  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  all  the  class 
illustrations  attempted  by  Sturgeon,  on  even  a  still  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  scale,  with  the  employment  of  very  weak  magnets 
(where  required),  and  with  a  still  further  considerable  reduction 
of  the  battery  power.  These  quite  striking  and  unexpected  results 
were  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adopting  in  every  case 
where  single  circuits  had  previously  been  used,  the  manifold  coil 
of  fine  wire  which  Schweigger  had  employed  to  increase  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  galvanometer.     He  remarks : — 

magnet ;  and  appears  not  to  have  been  the  first  oven  to  discover  tho 
directive  influence  of  a  current  on  a  roaflrnetio  needle. 

*  Annates  tie  Chh,  ie  et  de  Physiq^'e,  1820,  vol.  xv.  pp.  93-100. 

f  Tm'nx.  Soc.  Eocnxmujement  Arts^  etc.,  1825,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  38-52. 
This  hattery  (of  a  single  element)  consisted  "  of  two  fixed  hollow  concen- 
tric cylinders  of  thin  copper,  having  a  movable  cylinder  of  zinc  plnced 
between  them.  Its  superficial  area  is  only  130  square  incites,  and  it 
weighs  no  more  than  1  Ih.  5  ozs."  Mr.  Sturgeon  was  deservedly  awarded 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourafljement  of  Arts,  etc.,  "  for 
his  improved  elect ro-macnetio  apparatus."  Descrihed  also  in  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philos,^  Nov.  1826,  vol.  xii..  neW  series,  pp.  357-361. 
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"  Mr.  Sturgeon  of  Woblwicb,  who  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  successful  in  tliese  improvements,  has  shown  that  a  strong 
galvanic  power  is  not  essentially  necessary  even  to  exhibit  the 
experiments  on  the  largest  scale.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sturgeon's  suite 
of  apparatus,  though  superior  to  any  other  as  far  as  it  goes,  does 
not  however  form  a  complete  set:  as  indeed  it  is  plain  that  his 
principle  of  strong  magnets  cannot  be  introduced  into  every 
article  required,  and  particularly  into  those  intended  to  exhibit 
the  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  a  galvanic  current,  or  the 
operation  of  two  conjunctive  wires  on  each  other.  To  form 
therefore  a  set  of  instruments  on  a  large  scale  that  will  illustrate 
all  the  facts  belonging  to  this  science,  with  the  least  expense  of 
galvanism,  evidently  requires  some  additional  modification  of 
'  apparatus,  and  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  powerful 
magnets  cannot  be  applied.  And  such  a  modification  appears  to 
me  to  be  obviously  pointed  out  in  the  construction  of  Professor 
Schweigger's  Galvanic  Multiplier  :  the  principles  of  this  instru- 
ment being  directly  applicable  to  all  the  experiments  in  which 
Mr.  Sturgeon's  improvement  fails  to  be  useful."* 

The  coils  employed  in  the  various  articles  of  apparatus  thus 
improved,  comprised  usually  about  twenty  turns  of  fine  copper 
wire  wound  with  silk  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  the  whole 
being  closely  bound  together.  To  exhibit  for  example  Ampere's 
ingenious  and  delicate  experiment  showing  the  directive  action 
of  the  earth  as  a  magnet  on  a  galvanic  current  when  its  con- 
ductor is  free  to  move,  (usually  a  small  \jire  frame  with  its 
extremities  dipping  either  into  mercury  cups,  or  into  mercury 
channels,)  or  its  simpler  modification,  the  "  rinp^"  of  De  La  Rive 
(usually  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and  made  to  freely  float 
with  its  galvanic  clement  in  its  own  bath,)  the  efl*ect  was 
strikingly  enhanced  by  Henry's  method  of  suspending  by  a  silk 
thread  a  large  circular  coil  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  of  many 
wire  circuits  bound  together  with  ribbon, — the  extremities  of  the 
wire  protruding  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hoop,  and  soldered  to  a 
pair  of  small  galvanic  plates  ; — when  by  simply  placing  a  tumbler 
of  acidulated  water  beneath,  the  hoop  at  once  assumed  (with  a 
few  oscillations)  its  eqriatorial  position  transverse  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  By  a  similar  arrangement  of  two  circular  coils 
of  different  diameters,  one  suspended  within  the  other.  Ampere's 
fine  discovery  of  the  mutual  action  of  two  electric  current,**  on 
each  other,  was  as  strikingly  displayed.  Such  was  the  character 
of  demonstration  by  which  the  new  Professor  was  accustomed  to 
make  visible  to  his  classes  the  principles  of  electro-mapnetism  : 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  simplicity,  distinctness,  and  efficiency, 
such  apparatus  for  the  lecture-room  was  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  kind  then  existing. 

•  Trans.  Albany  ImMtitute^  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 
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Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  simple  ex- 
tension of  JSchweigger's  multiple  coil  was  unimportant  and  un- 
meritorious,  the  ready  answer  occurs,  that  talented  and  sskilful 
electricians,  laboring  to  attain  the  result,  had  for  six  years 
failed  to  make  such  an  extension.  Nor  was  the  result  by  any 
means  antecedently  assured  by  Schweigger's  success  with  the 
galvanometer.  If  Sturgeon's  improvement  of  economizing  the 
battery  size  and  consumption,  by  increasing  the  magnet  factor 
(in  those  few  cases  where  available),  was  well  deserving  of 
reward,  surely  Henry's  improvement  of  a  far  greater  economy, 
by  increasing  the  circuit  factor  (entirely  neglected  by  Sturgeon) 
deserved  a  still  higher  applause. 

In  a  subsequent  coninuinication  to  Silliman's  Journal,  Henry 
remarks  on  the  results  announced  in  October,  1827  ; — "Shortly 
after  the  publication  mentioned,  several  other  applications  of  the 
coil,  besides  those  described  in  that  paper,  were  ma,de  in  order 
to  increase  the  size  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus,,  and  to 
diminish  the  necessary  galvanic  power.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  was  its  application  to  a  development  of  magnetism  in  soft 
iron,  much  more  extensive  than  to  my  knowledge  had  been  pre- 
viously effected  by  a  small  galvanic  element."  The  electro- 
magnet figured  and  described  by  Sturgeon,  (in  his  communication 
of  November,  1825,)  consisted  of  a  small  bar  or  stout  iron  wire 
bent  into  a  U  or  horse-shoe  form,  having  a  copper  wire  wound 
loosely  around  it  in  eighteen  turns,  with  the  ends  of  the  wire 
dipping  into  mercury  cups  connected  with  the  respective  poles  of 
a  battery  having  130  square  inches  of  active  surface.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  electro-magnet  then  in  existence. 

In  June  of  1828,  Henry  exhibited  to  the  Albany  Institute  a 
small-sized  electro-magnet  closely  wound  with  silk-covered  cop- 
per wire  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I>y  thus 
insulating  the  conducting  wire  instead  of  the  magnetic  bar  or 
core,  he  was  enabled  to  employ  a  compact  coil  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  horse-shoe  to  the  other,  obtaining 
thereby  a  much  larger  number  of  circuits,  and  having  each  circuit 
more  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  magnetic  axis.  The  lifting 
power  of  this  magnet  is  not  stated,  though  it  must  obviously 
have  been  much  more  powerful  than  the  one  described  by 
Sturgeon. 

In  March  of  1829,  Henry  exhibited  to  the  Institute  a  some- 
what larger  magnet,  of  the  same  character.  "A  round  piece  of 
iron  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  bent  into  the 
usual  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  instead  of  loosely  coiling  around 
it  a  few  feet  of  wire,  as  is  usually  described,  it  was  tightly  wound 
with  35  feet  of  wire  covered  with  silk,  so  as  to  form  about  400 
turns :  a  pair  of  small  galvanic  plates  which  could  be  dipped 
into  a  tumbler  of  diluted  acid,  was  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  and  the   whole  mounted  on  a  stand.     With  these  small 
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plates,  the  borse-Ahoe  became  mach  more  powerfully  magnetic 
lliuu  another  of  the  same  size  (aiid  wouud  in  the  a»ual  luanncr) 
by  the  application  of  a  battery  compoeed  of  ±H  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  each  ^  inches  square/'  In  this  case  the  coil  was  wound 
upon  itself. 

Henr}fH  '*Quanitty^'*  Magnet  compared  wiih  JIoIVh, — Shortly 
after  this,  Dr.  G.  Moll,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht,)  having  seen  in  £nglaud,  in  1S2M, 
an  eleclni-mti^rnet  of  dturgeon*s  which  supportt^d  nine  pounds 
from  its  arniatare,  '*  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  lui^r 
g:ilvanic  apparatus;''  and  in  a  paper  published  in  ISSO,^  re- 
marks :  **  I  obtained  results  which  appear  astonishing,  and  arc — 
as  far  as  the  intensity  of  magnetic  force  is  concenied,  altogether 
new.  I  have  anxiously  looked  since  that  time  into  different 
scientific  continenial  and  English  journals,  without  finding  any 
further  attempt  to  extend  and  improve  Mr.  ^Sturgeon's  original 
experiment.*'  Moll's  horse-shoe  formed  of  a  round  bar  of  iron 
about  1  inch  thick,  was  about  8i  inches  in  height,  and  had  a 
wrapped  copper  wire  of  about  one-eighth  inch  diameter  ci>iled 
83  times  around  it.  The  weight  of  the  horse-shoe  and  wire  was 
about  5  pounds ;  of  the  armature,  aboat  1^  pound ;  and  with  & 
single  galvanic  pair  whose  acting  zinc  surface  was  about  II 
square  feet,  the  electro-magnet  supported  about  50  pounds.  With 
caatious  additions,  the  Icmd  could  be  increased  to  75  pounds* 
An  additional  galvanic  pair  of  about  B  square  feet  was  applied 
without  in<Tf^artin'jr  the  p<)w«^r  of  the  ni:ignet.f 

A.i  soon  a.s  th<^  n'-cDii.'iC  of  M«j!!V  nmirnrt  re:i<*h<Mi  tlii.scountrv. 
Ifonrv  who  had  oljtjiiiitMi  .■•. i«l  had  pQl)liclv  exhil»itr:d  nfurlv  two 
v«»ars  previonslv.  con-ii'hrral/iv  hiirh«^r  n'sults.  and  who  ri?alize<! 
that  thf*ni  wa.-*  at  Ur.i-t.  one  very  imf»ortann  (iilffr^n-u.'e  «.'f  con.'-trm'- 
tion  hf'tween  hi.s  own  ma-jnet  and  tliat  of  the  I>utoh  savant,  f»'ic 
it  a  fluty  at  ow^-  to  poijlish  the  details  of  hi.?  own  n?s<'an.-hes.  In 
a  more  pnbiio  foriii  : — which  he  aoctinlingly  did  in  tlie  Janiiurv 
numher  of  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Sci'.-nco  for  I>:;L  ; 
fthf^  piibli.-hed  oii!y  quarterly;)  ean-lnjr  a  copy  of  ProfesMir 
Moir.*  pant^r,  taken  from  Brewst(*r's  Kdinburjrli  Jonrnal  of 
Sni'^nre  f^^r  October  I>!30,  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  numb^T. 
At  tho  conelnsion  of  his  own  article  h;*  remarks:  **  The  onlv 
eflfeet  Professor  Moll's  papier  ha?»  had  ov^r  th**se  investfirations. 
hart  been  to  has! on  tlieir  pnblication  :  the  prineiple  on  whirh 
they  w*'re  in.-«titnted  wa?*  known  to  us  nearly  two  years  since, 
and  at  that  tinie  exhibited  to  the  Albany  Institute/'' 

The  niatrnet  which  he  had  subsequent ly  made,  consisted  of  a 
c^/liniirieal  bar  of  iron  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  a^M-ut  !•» 
inches  lon^r,  bent  into  a  horse-shoe  and  ch)sely  wound  with  several 

♦  fiihHothkqHf  rrnir^m^fU,  1830.  rah.  4f,,  p.  19. 

f  lirtrwrtter'rf  Edinbunjh  Jour.  Sci  Oct.  1>?3C»,  rol.  iii.  n.  8.  pp.  -«-9-218. 
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strands  of  fine  silk-covered  wire,  each  about  30  feet  long  ;  which 
arrangement  when  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  single  galvanic  pair 
whose  zinc  surface  was  6  inches  by  4  inches  (one-sixth  of  a 
square  foot)  sustained  by  its  armature  *•  89  pounds,  or  more  than 
fifty  times  its  own  weight ;"  MolPs  highest  result  (of  which  he 
justly  felt  proud)  being  only  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the 
magnet,  with  11  square  feet  of  zinc  surface.  While  Henry's 
magnet  had  the  practical  advantage  of  being  about  only  one-half 
the  size  of  Moll's — in  each  dimension,  (and  therefore  about  only 
one-eighth  its  weight  without  wrappings,)  yet  it  supported  more 
than  half  his  load  :  (39  pounds  to  75  pounds.)  Moll  had  em- 
ployed a  single  copper  wire  one-eighth  inch  thick  and  about  22 
feet  long  :  Henry,  several  strands  each  about  one  thirty-sixth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  30  feet  long; — the  former  making  83  turns 
around  the  iron  core, — the  latter,  several  hundred  turns.  But 
the  most  surprising  contrast  resulting  from  these  differences  was 
the  enormous  difference  of  battery-power  applied  ;  Moil  j)ushing 
his  up  to  IT  square  feet, — Henry  reducing  his  to  one-sixth  of  one 
square  foot.  With  a  galvanic  element  reduced  to  two  and  a 
half  square  inches,  his  magnet  sustained  28  pounds ;  or  more 
than  double  the  relative  duty  of  Moll's  at  its  highest  power. 
The  philosopher  of  Utrecht,  though  he  evidently  realized  with 
him  of  Albany,  the  importance  of  close  winding,  employed  but  a 
single  layer  of  coil.  The  latter,  by  means  of  well-considered  trials 
had  ascertained  the  great  increase  of  magnetic  force  resulting 
from  a  succession  of  coils. 

To  Henry  therefore  belongs  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  first 
constructed  the  magnetic  **  spool"  or  "  bobbin" :  that  form  of  coil 
since  universally  employed  for  every  application  of  electro-mag- 
netism, of  induction,  or  of  magneto-electrics.  This  was  his  first 
great  contribution  to  the  science  and  to  the  art  of  galvanic  mag- 
netization. It  may  be  very  confidently  affirmed  that  prior  to 
1829,  no  one  on  either  hemisphere  had  ever  thought  of  winding 
the  legs  of  an  electro-magnet  on  the  principle  of  the  "bobbin"; 
and  that  not  till  after  the  publication  of  Henry's  method  in  Janu- 
ary of  1831,  was  it  ever  employed  by  any  European  physici.st. 

**  These  experiments  conclusively  proved  that  a  great  develop- 
ment of  magnetism  could  be  effected  by  a  very  small  galvanic 
element,  and  also  that  the  power  of  the  coil  was  materially 
increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of  wires,  without  increasing 
the  length  of  each.  The  multiplication  of  the  wires  increases 
the  power  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  conducting  a  greater  quantity 
of  galvanism,  and  secondly,  by  giving  it  a  more  proper  direc- 
tion ;  for  since  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  is  directly  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle,^by  using  several 
shorter  wires,  we  can  wind  one  on  each  inch  of  the  length  of  the 
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bar  to  be  magDetized,  so  that  the  magnetism  of  each  inch  will 
be  developed  by  a  separate  wire :  In  this  way  the  action  of  each 
particular  coil  becomes  directed  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  consequently  the  effect  is  the  greatest 
possible.  This  principle  is  of  much  greater  importance  when 
large  bars  are  used.  The  advantage  of  a  greater  conducting^ 
pawer  from  using  several  wires  might  in  a  less  degree  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  for  them  one  large  wire  of  equal  sectional 
area ;  but  in  this  case  the  obliquity  of  the  spiral  would  be  much 
greater,  and  consequently  the  magnetic  action  less."*  MolPs 
single  conducting  wire  of  one  eighth  inch  diameter,  while  there- 
fore electrically  equivalent  to  about  20  of  Henry's  conducting 
wires  (of  the  same  length  and  weight)  would  be  magnetically 
inferior  thereto — for  equal  iron  cores. 

^notwithstanding  that  Henry's  successes  were  thus  both  earlier 
and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Moll,  the  two  names  are  usually 
associated  together  by  European  writers  in  treating  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  magnet,  f 

Among  the  subsequent  experiments  on  which  Henry  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science 
containing  Moll's  paper,  was  a  series  on  a  much  larger  magnet, 
consisting  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  two  inches  square  (with  the 
angles  rounded)  and  twenty  inches  long,  bent  into  a  horse-shoe 
about  nine  inches  high,  and  weighing  21  pounds.  Its  armature — 
a  piece  from  the  same  bar  ground  to  fit  truly  the  ends  of  the 
horse-shoe,  weighed  7  pounds.  Nine  coils  of  copper  bell-wire 
each  60  feet  in  length  (making  540  feet  in  all)  were  separately 
wound  on  different  portions  of  the  horse-shoe.  **  These  coils 
were  not  continued  around  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  but  each 
strand  of  wire  according  to  the  principle  before  monlioned,  occu- 
pied about  two  inches,  and  was  coiled  several  times  backward 
and  forward  over  itself:  the  several  ends  of  the  wire  were  left 
projecting  and  all  numbered,  so  that  the  Orst  and  last  end  of 
each  strand  might  be  readily  distinguished.  In  this  manner  was 
formed  an  experimental  magnet  on  a  largo  scale,  with  wliieh 
several  combinations  of  wire  could  be  made  by  merely  nniring 
the  different  projecting  ends.  Thus  if  the  second  end  of  the  first 
wire  be  soldered  to  the  first  end  of  the  second  wire,  and  so  on 

♦  Sill.  Am.  Jour,  Sci,  Jaiinary,  1831,  vol.  xix.  p.  402.  The  three 
names — Arago,  yturgron,  and  n«iirv,  may  well  typify  the  infaucy,  the 
yoath,  and  the  luature  lunnhood  of  tiie  electro-magnet. 

t  Faraday  in  8iib>eqiient)y  invescigating  the  conditions  of  galvanio 
indaotion,  referred  with  apiirnbation  to  the  magnets  of  Moll  and  Henry 
as  liest  caicnlated  to  produce  the  effects  sought.  In  constructing  liis 
duplex  helices  for  observing  thn  direction  of  the  induced  current,  he 
however  adopted  IIenry*s  metlwHl  by  winding  12  coils  of  copper  wire  each 
27  feet  long — one  npon  the  other.  (Phil,  Trans,  liny.  Son.  Nov.  24, 1831, 
vol.  cxxii.  (for  1832,)  pp.  12»),  and  138.  Experimental  liestarcf'tes,  etc., 
vol.  i.  art.  6,  p.  2;  and  art.  57,  p.  15.) 
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through  all  the  series,  the  whole  will  form  a  continued  coil  of 
one  long  wire.  By  soldering  different  ends  the  whole  may  be 
formed  into  a  double  coil  of  half  the  length,  or  into  a  triple  coil 
of  one-third  the  length,  etc.  The  horse-shoe  was  suspended  in 
a  rectangular  wooden  frame  3  feet  9  inches  high  and  20  inches 
wide." 

Two  of  the  wires  (one  from  each  extremity  of  the  legs)  being 
joined  together  by  soldering,  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit  of 
120  feet,  with  its  extreme  ends  connected  with  the  battery,  pro- 
duced a  lifting  power  of  60  pounds.  {Ex.  19.)  The  same  two 
wires  being  separately  connected  with  the  same  battery  (forming 
a  double  circuit  of  60  feet  each)  a  lifting  power  of  200  pounds 
was  obtained:  {Ex.  10.)  or  more  than  three  times  the  power  of 
the  former  case  with  the  same  wire.  Four  wires  (two  from  each 
extremity  of  the  legs)  being  sepai'ately  connected  with  the  bat- 
tery, (forming  four  circuits,)  gave  a  lifting  power  of  500  pounds. 
(Ex,  12.)  Six  wires  (three  from  each  leg)  united  in  three  pairs, 
(forming  three  circuits  of  120  feet  each,)  gave  a  lifting  power  of 
290  pounds.  {Ex.  IS.)  The  same  six  wires  being  separately 
connected  with  the  battery  in  six  independent  circuits,  produced 
a  lifting  power  of  570  pounds  :  (Ex.  13.)  or  very  nearly  double 
that  of  the  same  wires  in  double  lengths.  When  all  the  nine 
wires  were  separately  attached  to  the  battery,  a  lifting  power  of 
650  pounds  was  evoked.  {Ex.  14.)  In  all  these  experiments 
**  a  small  single  battery  was  used  consisting  of  two  concentric 
copper  cylinders,  with  zinc  between  them  :  the  whole  amount  of 
zinc  surface  exposed  to  the  acid  from  both  sides  of  the  zinc  was 
two-fifths  of  a  square  foot :  the  battery  required  only  half  a  pint 
of  dilute  acid  for  its  submersion." 

**In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  very  small  galvanic  ele- 
ment on  this  large  quantity  of  iron,  a  pair  of  plates  exactly  one 
inch  square,  was  attached  to  all  the  wires :  the  weight  lifted  was 
85  pounds."  {Ex.  10.)  This  was  certainly  a  vei*y  remarkable 
result;  particularly  when  compared  with  Moll's  75  pounds  with 
eleven  square  feet  of  zinc.  In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
attractive  power  of  this  magnet,  with  its  nine  coils,  "a  small 
battery  formed  with  a  plate  of  zinc  12  inches  long  and  6  wide, 
and  surrounded  by  copper,  was  substituted  for  the  galvanic 
element  used  in  the  former  experiments :  the  weight  lifted  in 
this  case  was  750  pounds."  {Ex.  15.)  This  is  exactly  ten  times 
the  maximum  weight  supported  by  Moll's  magnet  with  a  far 
greater  battery  power.  In  illustration  of  the  feeble  power  of  the 
magnetic  poles  when  exerted  separately,  it  was  found  that  with 
precisely  the  same  arrangements  giving  a  holding  power  of  750 
pounds  to  the  double  contact  armature, — either  pole  alone  was 
capable  of  sustaining  only  5  or  6  pounds  :  "  and  in  this  case  we 
never  succeeded  in   making  it  lift   the   armature — weighing  7 
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poQDds.     We  have  Dever  seen  the  circamstance  noticed  of  eo 
great  a  difference  iaetweeu  a  nrngie  pole  and  both." 

Henry^s  ''  Intensily"  Magnet. — Bat  Henry's  remarkable  paper 
of  JaDuary  18H1  contains  still  another  original  contribntion  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  electro-magnetics,  no  less  important 
than  bis  inveution  of  the  magnetic  spool.  While  Moll  had 
endeavored  to  induce  strong  magnetism  by  the  use  of  a  powerful 
"  quantity"  l)attery,  Henry  had  labored  to  derive  from  a  mini- 
mum galvanic  power  its  maximnm  magnetizing  effect:  and  in 
his  varied  experiments  on  these  two  factors,  he  discovered  very 
curious  and  unsuspected  relations  between  them.  A  great 
majority  of  investigators-rafter  having  definitely  ascertained 
the  striking  fact  of  the  great  inferiority  in  magnetizing  power, 
of  a  single  long  continuous  coil,  to  a  proportionally  shortened 
circuit  of  multiple  coils, — would  naturally  have  been  led  to 
abandon  all  further  investigation  of  the  feebler  system.  Henrj 
however  recognized  in  this  a  field  of  instructive  inquiry:  and  for 
the  first  time  showed  that  the  coil  of  short  and  numerous  circuits, 
least  affected  by  a  battery  of  many  pairs,  was  on  the  contrary 
most  responsive  to  a  single  galvanic  element ;  while  the  single 
extended  coil,  least  influenced  by  a  single  pair,  was  most  excited 
by  a  battery  of  elements.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  difference  between  "intensity'' 
and  '*  quantity  "  both  in  the  battery  and  in  the  mngnet :  a  dif- 
ference which  (aa  referred  to  the  current"),  he  was  accustomed 
figuratively  to  illustrate  by  the  mechanical  diirereuce  between 
equal  momentums  of  high  and  low  velocity.* 

The  illustrious  Laplace  had  suggested  to  Ampere  in  1820, — 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  the  galvanometer,  that  by 
sending  the  galvanic  current  through  long  wires  connecting  two 
distant  stations,  the  deflections  of  enclosed  magnetic  needles 
would  constitute  V(Ty  simple  and  efficient  signals  for  an  instan- 
taneous telegraph. "j*  Peter  Barlow  the  eminent  Knglish  ma- 
thematician and  magnetician  taking  up  the  sujrpestion,  had 
endeavored  more  fully  to  test  its  practicability.     He  has  thus 

*  "  In  describing  tl»«  re»nlt8  of  mj  experiment'*,  the  terms  *  intensity' 
and  *qnantity*  magnets  were  introduced  to  avoid  circunilocation,  and 
Were  intended  to  be  lined  merely  in  a  technical  sense.  By  the  tnlfhsiljf 
inaKii»*t  I  desi<;nat(*d  a  piece  of  aott  iron  ho  surroundeii  witli  wire  that  its 
macnntic  pi)wer  could  be  called  into  operation  l)y  an  '  intensity'  t>att<*ry  ; 
and  by  a  f/nnnt'fif  fiagnet,  a  piece  of  iron  8#»  snrronnd»*d  by  a  number  of 
Bt'pflrate  coiU  that  its  magnetism  could  l»e  fully  developed  by  a  *  quan- 
tity' battery.'*  (^Smithftonvm  Report  for  1857,  p.  1<>3.)  Although  these 
terms  are  Homewhai  antiquated,  and  repudiated  by  recent  writers,  Ihey 
will  bo  retained  in  this  Memoir,  for  their  ronveiiience. 

t  Annafen  de  Chimie  et  de  Phi/siqne,  182o,  vol.  xv.  pp.  72,  73.  Amp^^re 
made  the  experiment  suggested  by  Laplace,  through  a  long  ronduiiiug 
wire  **  with  perfect  aucoess."     The  length  of  the  wire  is  not  stated. 
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stated  the  result:  "In  a  very  early  stage  of  electro-magnetic 
experiments  it  had  been  suggested  that  an  instantaneous  tele- 
graph might  be  established  by  means  of  conducting  wires  and 
compasses.  The  details  of  this  contrivance  are  so  obvious,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  so  well  understood,  that 
there  was  only  one  question  which  could  render  the  result  doubt- 
ful ;  and  this  was, — is  there  any  diminution  of  effect  by  length- 
ening the  conducting  wire  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  electric 
fluid  from  a  common  [tin-foil]  electrical  battery  had  been  trans- 
mitted through  a  wire  four  miles  in, length  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  effect,  and  to  every  appearance  instantaneously; 
and  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, then  no  question  could  be  entertained  of  the  practicability 
and  utility  of  the  suggestion  above  adverted  to.  I  was  therefore 
induced  to  make  the  trial ;  but  I  found  such  a  sensible  diminution 
with  only  200  feet  of  wire,  as  at  once  to  convince  me  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  scheme.  It  led  me  however  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed."* 

Henry  in  his  researches  just  referred  to,  (assisted  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Ten-Kyck,)  employed  a  small  electro-magnet  of  one  quarter 
inch  iron  **  wound  with  about  8  feet  of  copper  wire."  Excited 
with  a  single  pair  ".composed  of  a  piece  of  zinc  plate  4  inches 
by  7,  surrounded  with  copper,"  (about  56  square  inches  of  zinc 
surface,)  the  magnet  sustained  four  pounds  and  a  half.  With 
about  500  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  (.045  of  an  inch  in 
diameter)  interposed  between  the  battery  and  the  magnet,  its 
lifting  power  was  reduced  to  two  ounces ; — or  about  36  times. 
With  double  this  length  of  wire,  or  a  little  over  1000  feet,  inter- 
posed, the  lifting  power  of  the  magnet  was  only  half  an  ounce : 
thus  fully  confirming  the  results  obtained  by  Barlow.  With  a 
small  galvanic  pair  2  inches  square,  acting  through  the  same 
length  of  wire  (over  1000  feet,)  "the  magnetism  was  scarcely 
observable  in  the  horse-shoe."  Employing  next  a  trough  battery 
of  25  pairs,  having  the  same  zinc  surface  as  previously,  the 
magnet  in  direct  connection,  (which  before  had  supported  four 
and  a  half  pounds,)  now  lifted  but  seven  ounces; — not  quite  half 
a  pound.     But  with  the  1060  feet  of  copper  wire  (a  little  more 

*  "On  the  Laws  of  Eleotro-magnetio  Action."  Edinburgh  PhUosoph. 
Jour.  Jan.  1825,  vol.  xii.  pp.  105-113.  In  explanation  and  jnslificatiou 
of  this  «liscoara(<in(<  judgment  from  so  high  an  an  hority  in  magnetics,  it 
must  be  lemembt^red  that  both  in  the  galvanometer  and  in  the  electro- 
magnet, the  coil  best  calcalated  to  produce  larpe  effects,  was  that  of  least 
resistance;  which  nnf»»rtunately  was  not  that  best  adapted  to  a  long  cir- 
cnil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  efficient  magnet  or  galvanometer  was 
not  found  to  be  improved  in  result  by  increasing  the  number  of  galvanic 
elements.  Barl<>w  in  his  inquiry  as  to  the  "law  of  diminution"  was  led 
(erroneously)  to  regard  the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wire  as  increasing 
in  the  ratio  of  thti  square  root  of  its  length,     (p.  111.) 
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than  one-fifth  of  a  mile)  suspended  several  times  across  the  large 
room  of  the  Academy,  and  placed  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  the 
same  magnet  sustained  eight  ounces  :  that  is  to  say,  the  current 
from  the  galvanic  trough  produced  greater  magnetic  effect  after 
traversing  this  length  of  wire,  than  it  did  without  it. 

Speculating  on  this  remarkable,  and  at  the  time,  paradoxical 
result,  Henry  suggests  in  explanation,  that  "  a  current  from  a 
trough  i)ossesses  more  'projectile'  force  (to  use  Professor  Hare's 
expression,)  and  approximates  somewhat  in  *  intensity '  to  the 
electricity  from  the  common*  machine.  May  it  not  also  be  a  fact 
that  the  galvanic  fluid  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  magnetic 
effect  should  move  with  a  smaller  velocity,  and  that  in  passing 
through  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  its  velocity  is  so  retarded  as  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  magnetic  action  ?  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  current  from  a  trough  is  at  least 
not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing  through  a  long  wire,  is 
directly  applicable  to  Mr.  Barlow's  project  of  forming  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  ;  *  and  it  is  also  of  material  consequence  in 
the  construction  of  the  galvanic  coil  From  these  experiments 
it  is  evident  that  in  forming  the  coil  we  may  either  use  one  very 
long  wire,  or  several  shorter  ones,  as  the  circumstances  may 
require  :  in  the  first  case,  our  galvanic  combinations  must  consist 
of  a  number  of  plates  so  as  to  give  *  projectile'  force ;  in  the 
second,  it  must  be  formed  of  a  single  pair."  f 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  presented  to  science  the  "intensity" 
coil, — a  s])ool  of  a  single  fine  wire  closely  wound  again  and  again 
upon  itself, — with  its  singular  capabilities — not  of  power,  but 
(what  was  never  before  suspected  nor  imagined)  of  subtile  ex- 
citation from  a  distant  source.  Here  for  the  first  time  is  estab- 
lished the  im])orlaiit  principle,  that  there  must  be  a  proportion 
between  the  aggregate  internal  resistance  of  the  battery,  and  the 
whole  external  resistance  of  the  conjunctive  wire  or  conducting 
circuit;  that  for  a  "quantity"  magnet  of  multiple  coils  (or  their 
equivalent  a  large  wire  of  corresjXHuling  weight)  a  "quantity" 
battery  of  surface,  or  a  single  galvanic  element  is  required; 
while  for  an  "intensity"  magnet  of  extended  continuous  line  coil, 
an  "intensity"  battery  of  many  small  |)air.s  is  requisite  :\  with 
the  further  discovery  that  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  latter 
form  enables  a  very  long  conductor  to  be  employed  without  sen- 

*  Really  Laplace's  project; — not  Barlow's. 

f  Sillimau's  Am,  Jour.  Sci,  Jan.  1831,  vol.  xix.  pp.  403,  404. 

X  "  For  circuits  of  small  resiatanc**,  galvanometers  of  small  resistance 
must  be  used.  For  circuits  of  larce  r«'sistance,  galvanometers  of  large 
resistance  must  also  be  used  ;  not  that  their  resistance  is  any  advantac^e, 
but  because  we  cannot  have  a  galvanometer  adapted  to  indicate  very 
email  currnnts  without  having  a  very  large  number  of  turns  in  the  c«nl, 
and  this  involves  necessarily  a  large  resistance."  Prof.  F.  Jenkin,  Elfc- 
tricity  and  Magnetism^  12mo.  London,  and  N.  Y.  1873,  chap.  iv.  sect.  8, 
p.  89. 
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sible  diminution  of  the  effect.*  Professor  Moll,  the  foremost  of 
Europeans  in  the  chase,  and  close  upon  the  heels  of  ^enry  in  one 
portion  of  his  researches,  produced  a  powerful  "quantity*'  mag- 
net, but  one  hopelessly  and  radically  incapacitated  from  any- 
such  application. 

These  memorable  consequences  of  careful  and  judicious  ex- 
periment, carried  on  in  1829,  and  1830,  formed  truly  a  most 
pregnant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  infant  science ;  and  consti- 
tuted a  valuable  addition  to  the  world's  capital.  Their  adoption 
underlies  all  subsequent  applications  of  the  intermittent  magnet, 
and  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  every  form  of  the  electro- mag- 
netic telegraph  since  invented.  They  settled  satisfactorily  (in 
Barlow's  phrase) — the  "only  question  which  could  render  the 
result  doubtful :"  and  though  derived  from  the  magnet,  were 
obviously  as  applicable  to  the  galvanometer  needle. 

It  is  idle  to  say  in  disparagement  of  these  successes,  that  in 
the  competitive  race  of  numerous  distinguished  investigators  in 
the  field,  diligently  searching  into  the  conditions  of  the  new  found 
agency,  the  same  results  would  soon  have  been  reached  by  others. 
For  of  what  discovery  or  invention  may  not  the  same  be  said  ? 
Only  those  who  have  sought  in  the  twilight  of  uncertainty,  can 
appreciate  the  vast  economy  of  effort,  by  prompt  directions  to 
the  path  from  one  who  has  gained  an  advance.  Not  for  what 
might  be,  but  for  the  actual  bestowal,,  does  he  who  first  grasps  a 
useful  truth,  merit  the  return  of  at  least  a  grateful  recognition. 

If  these  results  apparent)}"  so  simple  when  announced  by 
Henry,  have  never  been  justly  appreciated  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  no  such  complaint  ever  escaped  their  author.  No  such 
thought  seems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  his  artless  nature.  For 
him  the  one  sufficient  incentive  and  recompense  was  the  advance- 
ment of  himself  and  others  in  the  knowledge  of  nature's  laws. 
With  the  telegraph  consciously  within  his  grasp,  he  was  well 
content  to  leave  to  others  the  glory  and  the  emoluments  of  its 
realization. 

In  the  year  1831,  Henry  had  suspended  around  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  Albany  Academy,  a  mile  of  copper 
bell  wire  interposed  in  a  circuit  between  a  small  Cruickshank 
battery  and  an  "  intensity  "  magnet  of  continuous  fine  coil.  A 
narrow  steel  rod — a  permanent  magnet — pivoted  to  swing  hori- 
zontally like  the  compass  needle,  was  arranged  so  that  normally 
when  pointing  north,  this  end  remained  in  contact  with  one  leg 
of  the  soft  iron  core,  while  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  compass 
needle,  a  small  stationary  office-bell  was  placed.     At  each  exci- 

*  Beyond  a  certain  maximnm  length,  there  is  of  course  a  decrease  of 
powfr  proportionwd  to  the  increased  resistance  of  a  Ion  if  conductor:  hut 
the  magnetizing  effect  has  not  been  found  to  be  diminiahed  in  the  ratio 
of  its  length. 
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tation  of  the  electro- majifnet,  the  compass  needle  was  repelled 
from  one  lej^  (hv  its  similar  magnetism)  and  attracted  by  the 
other  leg",  so  that  its  free  end  tapped  the  bell.  This  .simple 
device  the  Professor  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  his  classes,  in 
illustration  of  the  fucility  of  transmitting  signals  to  a  distance  bj 
the  swift  action  of  electro-magnetism. 

■ 

Henry  regarded  his  '* quantity"  magnet  as  he\nfi^ scieniificallif 
more  important  tlian  his  *'  intensity"  magnet;  and  his  saccess  in 
constructing  such,  of  almost  incredible  power,  caused  numerous 
requisitions  on  his  skill.  In  April,  1831,  Professor  Silliman  pub- 
lished in  his  Journal  "An  Account  of  a  large  Electro- Magnet 
made  for  the  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,"  under  his  charge. 
The  iron  horse-shoe  about  one  foot  high  was  made  from  a  three 
inch  octagonal  bar  30  inches  long ;  and  was  wrapped  with  26 
strands  of  copper  wire  each  about  28  feet  long.  When  duly 
excited  by  a  single  galvanic  element  consisting  of  concentric 
cylinders  of  copper  and  zinc,  presenting  about  five  square  feet  of 
active  surface,  the  magnet  lifted  more  than  a  ton  weight  For 
reversing  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  a  duplicate  battery  was 
oppositely  connected  with  extensions  of  the  ends  of  the  coils,  so 
that  either  battery  could  be  alternately  dipped  With  a  load  of 
56  pounds  suspended  from  the  armature,  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
could  be  so  rapidly  reversed,  that  the  weight  would  not  fall. 
Professor  Silliman  remarks  of  the  maker:  *'  He  has  the  honor  of 
havinf]^  constructed  by  far  the  most  powerful  magnets  that  have 
been  known  ;  and  his  last,  weighing  (armature  and  all)  but  82i 
pounds,  sustains  over  a  ton  ; — which  is  cigiit  times  more  powerful 
than  any  magnet  hitherto  known  in  Europe.'- *  And  Sturgeon 
(the  true  foster-father  of  the  magnet)  thus  heralds  the  Yale  Col- 
lege triumph  :  "  Hy  dividing  about  800  feet  of  conducting  wire 
into  2C)  strands  an(l  forming  it  into  as  many  separate  coils  around 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  about  HO  pounds  in  weight  and  properly  bent 
into  a  horse-shoe  form.  Professor  Henry  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
duce a  magnetic  force  which  completely  eclipses  every  other  in 
the  whole  annals  of  magnetism  ;  and  no  parallel  is  to  be  found 
since  th(j  miraculous  suspension  of  the  celebrated  oriental  im- 
poster  in  his  iron  coffin. "f 

The  firtit  Electro-magnetic  Enrjine. — Among  his  ingenious 
applications  of  the  new  power,  Henry's  invention  of  the  Elec- 
tro-magnetic   Engine  should    here   be   noticed.     In  a  letter  to 

♦  Silliman's  Am.  Jour,  Sri.  April,  1831,  vol.  xx.  p.  201.  Reiatirely, 
Bome  of  Henry's  smaller  magnets  were  many  time.s  more  powerful  than 
tliirt.  A  iniiiiatujH  one  niade  by  Dr.  Ten-Kyek  under  his  direction,  .sus- 
tained 200  times  it«<  own  weight;  and  one  still  smaller,  sustained  more 
than  400  times  its  »>wn  W'i;:litl     (Sill.  Am.  Jour,  Sci,  vol.  xix.  p.  407.) 

f  Phitosoph*  Magazine;  und  Annals^  1832,  vol.  xi.  p.  199. 
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his  friend  Professor  Silliman,  he  says:  "I  have  lately  succeeded 
in  producing  motion  in  a  little  machine,  by  a  power  which  I 
believe  has  never  before  been  applied  in  mechanics, — by  mag- 
netic attraction  and  repulsion."  The  device  consisted  of  a 
horizontal  soft  iron  bar,  about  seven  inches  long,  pivoted  at 
its  middle  to  oscillate  vertically,  and  closely  wrapped  with  three 
strands  of  insulated  copper  wire,  whose  ends  were  made  by 
suitable  extensions  to  project  and  bend  downward  at  either 
end  of  the  beam  in  reversed  pairs,  so  as  conveniently  to  dip 
into  mercury  thimbles  in  connection  with  the  plates  of  the 
battery.  Tw6  upright  permanent  magnets  having  the  same 
polarity,  were  secured  immediately  under  the  two  ends  of  the 
oscillating  bar,  but  separated  from  them  by  about  an  inch.  So 
soon  as  the  circuit  was  completed  by  the  depression  of  one  end 
of  the  oscillating  electro-magnetic  bar,  a  repulsion  at  this  end 
co-operating  with  an  attraction  at  the  opposite  end,  caused  im- 
mediately a  contrary  dip  of  the  bar,  which  by  reversing  the 
polarity  of  this  magnetic  beam,  thus  produced  a  constant  recip- 
rocating action  and  movement.  The  engine  beam  oscillated  at 
the  rate  of  75  vibrations  per  minute  for  more  than  an  hour,  or 
as  long  as  the  battery  current  was  maintained.*  This  simple 
but  original  device  comprised  the  first  automatic  pole-changer  or 
commutator  ever  applied  to  the  galvanic  battery, — an  essential 
element  not  merely  in  every  variety  of  the  electro-magnetic 
machine,  but  in  every  variety  of  the  magneto-electric  apparatus, 
and  in  every  variety  of  the  highly  useful  induction  apparatus. 

In  an  interesting  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Electro-magnetic  Engines  for  propelling  machinery,"  by  the 
distinguished  philosopher  James  P.  Joule,  he  remarks:  "Mr. 
Sturgeon's  discovery  of  magnetizing  bars  of  soft  iron  to  a  con- 
siderable power,  and  rapidly  changing  their  polarity  by  miniature 
voltaic  batteries,  and  the  subsequent  improved  plan  by  Professor 
Henry  of  7'aising  the  magnetic  action  of  soft  iron, — developed 
new  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  force  which  appeared  easily  and 
extensively  available  as  a  mechanical  agent ;  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
genious American  philosopher  above  named,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  form  of  a  working  model  of  an  engine  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocating  polarity  of  soft  iron  by  electro- 
dynamic  agency  "f 

In  Henry's  delil)erate  contemplation  of  his  own  achievement, 
bis  remarkable  sagacity  and  sobriety  of  judgment  were  con- 
spicuously displayed.     Unperturbed  by  the  enthusiasm  so  natu- 

♦  Sil1ifnan'»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  July,  1831,  vol.  xx.  pp.  340-343. 

f  Sturgeon's  Annnls  of  Electrtciti/  vXc,  March,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  430. 
Sturgeon  himself  the  firr^t  to  devise  a  rotary  electro-magiietio  engine, 
deserves  honorable  mention  for  correcting  the  statement  of  an  ^merii^an 
writer,  and  declining  hia  mistaken  award  by  frankly  recognizing  Henry's 
right  to  priority.     {Annals  of  Electricity ^  April,  lb39,  vol.  iii.  p.  554  ) 
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ral  to  the  saccessfal  inventor,  he  carefally  scanned  the  capabilities 
of  this  new  dynamic  agent  Considering  the  sonroe  of  the 
power,  he  arrived  at  the  condnsion  that  the  deoxidation  of  metal 
necessary  for  the  battery,  wonid  require  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  as  much  power  as  its  combustion  in  the  battery  could  re* 
fand ;  and  that  the  coal  consumed  in  such  deoxidation  could  be 
much  more  economically  employed  directly  in  the  work  to  be 
done.*  As  the  battery  consumption  moreover  was  found  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  magnetic  power  produced,  he  was 
at  once  convinced  that  it'coidld  never  supersede  (fr  compete  with 
steam,  t  He  believed  however  that  the  engine  had  a  useful 
future  m  many  minor  applications  where  economy  was  not  the 
most  important  consideration. 

When  sometime  afterward,  a  friend  urged  him  to  eeenre 
patents  on  his  inventions, — the  "  intensity"  electro-magnet  with 
Its  combinations,  and  the  magnetic  engine  with  its  automatic 
pole-changer,  earnestly  assuring  him  that  either  one  with  proper 
management  would  secure  an  ample  fortune  to  its  owner,  be 
firmly  resisted  every  importunity ;  declaring  that  he  would  feel 
humiliated  by  any  attempt  at  monopolizing  the  frpits  of  scienoQ^ 
which  he  thought  belonged  to  the  world.  And  this  aversion  to 
self-aggrandizement  by  researches  undertaken  for  truth,  was 
carried  with  him  through  lifc^ 

While  such  disinterestedness  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admira* 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  in  these  cases  it  did 
not  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  amount  to  an  over-fastidious- 
ness : — whether  such  legal  establishment  of  ownership,  shielding 
the  possessor  from  the  occasional  depreciations  of  the  envious, 

*  These  cnn^^irleratfons  have  been  more  than  jnRtified  by  later  compara- 
tive iiiveatigat  ons.  Rankiiie  estimates  that  the  coiihainptioii  of  one  pound 
of  ziiio  will  not  produce  more  tiian  one-tenth  tbe  energy  that  one  ponnd 
of  coal  will ;  and  that  thoagh  in  the  efficient  utilization  of  this  energy  it 
is  fonr  times  superior,  its  useful  work  is  tlierefore  less  than  lialf  that  of 
coal ;  wliile  its  cost  is  from  forty  to  fifty  times  greater.  (  7'he  Steam  Engine 
and  other  Prime  Movers,  By  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  London  and  Glasgow, 
1859,  part  iv.  art.  395,  p.  541.) 

t  James  P.  Jonle  liimself  an  inventor  of  an  electro-magnetic  engine) 
in  a  letter  dated  May  28«  1839,  said  :  **  I  can  scarcely  doubt  tbnt  electro^ 
ma^inetism  will  eventually  be  substituted  for  steam  in  propelling  ma- 
chinery.** (Sturgeon's  AnnnU  of  Eh.ctricity,  vol.  iv.  p.  135.)  This  wai 
some  years  before  he  commenced  his  investigations  on  tbe  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  and  other  motors.  He  subsequently  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  a  grain  of  zinc  thougb  forty  times  more  costly  than 
a  grain  of  coal,  produces  only  about  ode-eighth  of  the  same  mechanical 
effect. 

X  This  trait  calls  to  mind  Faraday*«  avowal  made  nearly  thirty  yeart 
later,  when  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bentley  dated  January  3, 
1859,  (declining  the  pnhlioation  of  his  "  Juvenile  Lecturej***)  he  said :  •'  In 
fact  [  have  always  loved  science  more  than  money ;  and  because  my  occa* 
pation  is  almost  entirely  personal,  I  cannot  aflford  to  get  rich."  (Benoe 
Jones*  Life  of  Faraday^  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 
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and  securing  by  its  more  tangible  remuDerations  the  leisure  and 
the  means  for  more  extended  researches,  would  not  have  been  to 
science  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  supposed  sacrifice  of 
dignity  by  the  philosopher.* 

Nor  did  this  repugnance  to  patenting  arise  (as  it  sometimes 
does)  from  any  theoretical  disapproval  of  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  a 
judicious  code  of  patent  laws — if  faithfully  administered — fur- 
nishes the  most  equitable  method  of  recompensing  meritorious 
inventors.     The  institution  was  a  good  one — for  others. 

7%e  discovery  of  Magneto-electricity. — From  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  galvanic  current,  physicists  were  almost  inevi- 
tably led  to  expect  the  converse  reaction;  and  this  anticipation 
appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  electro-magnetism.  As  early 
as  1820,  the  illustrious  Augustin  Fresnel  remarked  :  "  It  is  natu- 
ral to  try  whether  a  magnetic  bar  will  not  produce  a  galvanic 
current  in  a  helical  wire  surrounding  it;"  and  he  made  various 
experiments  to  determine  a  question  which  was  supposed  to 
involve  the  soundness  of  Ampere's  theory.  In  November  1820, 
he  announced  that  though  he  at  first  supposed  his  attempt  at  the 
magneto-electric  decomposition  of  water  was  partially  successful, 
he  was  finally  satisfied  that  no  decisive  result  was  obtained.'}' 

Five  years  later,  Faraday  attempted  the  same  experimental 
inquiry ;  and  among  his  earliest  publications  gave  an  account  of 
his  unsuccessful  trials.  After  describing  his  arrangements  he 
says  :  "  The  magnet  was  then  put  in  various  positions  and  to  ' 
different  extents  into  the  helix,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
noticed  :  no  effect  however  upon  it  could  be  observed.  The  cir- 
c<iit  was  made  very  long,  very  short,  of  wires  of  different  metals 
and  different  diameters,  down  to  extreme  fineness,  but  the  results 
were  always  the  same.  Magnets  more  and  less  powerful  were 
u&ed.  .  .  .  Hence  it  appears  that  however  powerful  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  may  be  upon  a  magnet,  the  latter 
has  no  tendency  by  re-action  to  diminish  or  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  former. "J 

Nor  were  American  physicists  discouraged  by  the  records  of 
repeated  failures :  and  when  the  great  Henry  magnet  was  re- 
ceived at  Yale  College,  Professor  C.  U.  Sliepard  (Chemical 
Assistant  to  Professor  Silliman)  at  once  attacked  the  problem 
with  this  new  equipment.     He  remarks:   "As  its  magnetic  flow 

*  Several  hundred  patents  have  Bince  been  granted  in  this  conntry  for 
ingeiiioas  uiodifioations  of — or  improvements  upon  the  elertro-masnetio 
telngraph  ;  and  probably  a  hundred  for  cqnally  ingenious  varietien  of  the 
e1**otro- magnetic  en^rine  ;  all  of  which  would  have  been  tributary  to 
Henry  a.s  an  orisrinal  patentee. 

f  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyxique,  1820,  vol.  xv.  pp.  219-222. 

%   Quarterlif  Journal  of  Science,  July  1825,  vol.  zix.  p.  338. 
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ral  to  the  soccessfal  ioTentor,  he  carefally  scmnned  the  cmpmbflities 
of  this  new  djnamic  ageoL  Considering  the  source  of  the 
power,  he  arrived  at  the  codcIosIod  that  the  deoxidation  of  metal 
necessary  for  the  battery,  woold  require  the  expenditure  of  at 
lea^t  as  much  power  as  its  combustion  in  the  faAttery  ooaid  le- 
fand ;  and  that  the  coal  consumed  in  such  deoxidation  could  be 
much  more  economically  employed  directly  in  the  work  to  be 
d"tie.^  As  the  battery  consumption  moreover  was  found  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  magnetic  power  produced,  be 
at  once  convinced  that  it  could  never  supersede  dr  compete 
steam. f  lie  believed  however  that  the  engine  had  a  useful 
future  in  many  minor  applications  where  economy  was  not  tbe 
most  important  consideration. 

When  sometime  afterward,  a  friend  urged  him  to  secure 
patents  on  his  inventions, — the  "  intensity^  electro-magnet  with 
its  combinations,  and  the  magnetic  engine  with  its  automatie 
pole-changer,  earnestly  assuring  him  that  either  one  with  proper 
management  would  secure  an  ample  fortune  to  its  owner,  be 
firmly  resisted  every  importunity  ;  declaring  that  he  would  feel 
humiliated  by  any  attempt  at  monopolizing  the  fruits  of  science, 
which  he  thought  belonged  to  the  world.  And  this  aversion  to 
self-aggrandizement  by  researches  undertaken  for  truth,  was 
carried  with  him  through  life.^ 

While  such  disinterestedness  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  in  these  cases  ii  did 
not  froDi  a  practical  point  of  view,  amount  to  an  over-fastidioos- 
ne.-s  : — wh».'tiier  such  legal  establi.-hnient  of  ownership,  shielding 
the  possessor  from  the  occasional  depreciations  of  the  envious, 

♦  Tl)«»se  coii-i  leration«  liaTel>p*»n  mor^  than  jn>tifie<t  by  later  compara- 
tive iiivestigat  oiis.  HaDkine  esiiirat^-s  that  the  con>uiiiption  of  one  loand 
of  zinc  will  not  proline**  more  tiian  oue-ieiilh  the  en »  rev  thai  oi»e  j-^mud 
of  coal  will  :  ani  that  thoogh  in  the  efficient  ntiliz.Uion  of  tiiis  enersj  it 
is  f«'ar  times  superior,  it»  us^-fal  work  is  tlj»*refore  !e>s  Ihiin  half  that  of 
coal ;  while  its  cost  i-  from  fi-r^.y  to  Ctty  l:m»*s  ereater.  (  1  hf  ^/f/m  A"«y»«« 
ami  oihfir  Prime  Moren.  By  W.  J.  M.  Rankine,  Lon«lou  and  Glaj-gov, 
1-59,  part  iv.  art.  3'J5,  p.  541.) 

t  .lames  P.  J«»n1»*  himself  an  inventor  of  an  eleclro-macnetic  engine) 
in  a  letter  dat»*.i  May  2^.  l^  .9.  sai<i  :  **  I  can  pcarceiy  doubt  thr.t  electro^ 
inn;:ne'.i-m  will  eventually  be  sjuh-titute«l  for  steam  in  piop^lling  ma- 
chinery.** (Stnrceon^s  Annuls  of'  Ki^'ctricitiu  vol  iv.  p.  135.)  This  waa 
Bom**  years  before  h**  commenced  his  investigations  on  the  m»'chauical 
equivalent  of  heat  and  t'tht^r  motors.  He  snb-«-qn»*ntly  esimated  that 
the  consumption  of  a  crain  of  zinc  though  forty  times  more  cosily  than 
a  crain  of  coal,  produces  un!y  about  ooe-eighth  of  the  same  mechanical 
effect. 

X  This  trait  calls  to  raind  Faraday*s  avowal  made  nearly  thirty  yeart 
later,  when  in  a  letter  to  Mes>rs.  Smith  and  B^ntlev  dated  January  3, 
1S*>9.  (de.  lining  the  publication  of  his  "  Juvenile  L.ectnres'')  he  said  :  **  In 
fact  I  have  always  loved  science  nior«  than  money  ;  and  becan-e  my  occu- 
pation is  almost  entirely  personal,  I  cannot  afford  to  get  rich."  (Benoe 
Jones'  Life  of  Faraday^  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 
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and  securing  by  its  more  tangible  remunerations  the  leisure  and 
the  means  for  more  extended  researches,  would  not  have  been  to 
science  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  supposed  sacrifice  of 
dignity  by  the  philosopher.* 

Nor  did  this  repugnance  to  patenting  arise  (as  it  sometimes 
does)  from  any  theoretical  disapproval  of  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  a 
judicious  code  of  patent  laws — if  faithfully  administered — fur- 
nishes the  most  equitable  method  of  recompensing  meritorious 
inventors.     The  institution  was  a  good  one — for  others. 

TTte  discovery  of  Magneto-electricity. — From  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  galvanic  current,  physicists  were  almost  inevi- 
tably led  to  expect  the  converse  reaction;  and  this  anticipation 
appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  electro-magnetism.  As  early 
as  1820,  the  illustrious  Augustin  Fresnel  remarked  :  "  It  is  natu- 
ral to  try  whether  a  magnetic  bar  will  not  produce  a  galvanic 
current  in  a  helical  wire  surrounding  it;"  and  he  made  various 
experiments  to  determine  a  question  which  was  supposed  to 
involve  the  soundness  of  Ampere's  theory.  In  November  1820, 
he  announced  that  though  he  at  first  supposed  his  attempt  at  the 
magneto-electric  decomposition  of  water  was  partially  successful, 
he  was  finally  satisfied  that  no  decisive  result  was  obtained. f 

Five  years  later,  Faraday  attempted  the  same  experimental 
inquiry  ;  and  among  his  earliest  publications  gave  an  account  of 
his  unsuccessful  trials.  After  describing  his  arrangements  he 
says :  *'  The  magnet  was  then  put  in  various  positions  and  to 
different  extents  into  the  helix,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
noticed :  no  effect  however  upon  it  could  be  observed.  The  cir- 
cuit was  made  very  long,  very  short,  of  wires  of  different  metals 
and  different  diameters,  down  to  extreme  fineness,  but  the  results 
were  always  the  same.  Magnets  more  and  less  powerful  were 
u&ed.  .  .  .  Hence  it  appears  that  however  powerful  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  may  be  upon  a  magnet,  the  latter 
has  no  tendency  by  re-action  to  diminish  or  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  former."J 

Nor  were  American  physicists  discouraged  by  the  records  of 
repeated  failures:  and  when  the  great  Henry  magnet  was  re- 
ceived at  Yale  College,  Professor  C.  U.  Sliepard  (Chemical 
Assistant  to  Professor  Silliman)  at  once  attacked  the  problem 
with  this  new  equipment.     He  remarks:  "As  its  magnetic  flow 

*  Several  Inindred  patents  have  since  been  granted  in  thi.s  conntry  for 
ingeiiioa.s  uiodifioations  of — or  improvements  upon  the  e)e(^tro-maKnetio 
telegraph  ;  and  probably  a  hundred  for  equally  ingenionn  varieties  of  the 
eleotro-magnetic  en^fine ;  all  of  which  would  have  been  tributary  to 
Henry  as  an  oriffinal  patentee. 

f  Annafes  de  Chim'te  et  de  Phyxique^  1820,  vol.  xv.  pp.  219-222. 

X   Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  July  1825,  vol.  xix.  p.  338. 
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rotate  rapidly  on  its  axis  within  a  stationary  helix,  by  means  of 
a  taming  lathe,  but  no  result  followed. 

In  the  following  month  (Jane)  by  employing  a  horse-shoe 
armature  (admitting  longer  coils),  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining 
vivid  sparks  from  the  magnet.  '*  The  poles  of  the  magnet  were 
connected  by  a  single  rod  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  its  extremities  filed  perfectly  flat  so  as  to  come  in  per- 
fect contact  with  the  faces  of  the  poles:  aronnd  the  middle  of 
the  arch  of  tliis  horse-shoe,  two  strands  of  copper  wire  were 
tightly  coiled  one  over  the  other.  A  current  from  one  of  these 
helices  deflected  the  needle  one  hundred  degrees,  and  when  both 
were  used,  the  needle  was  deflected  with  such  force  as  to  make 
a  complete  circuit  But  the  most  surprising  effect  was  produced 
when  instead  of  passing  the  current  through  the  long  wires  to 
the  galvanometer,  the  opposite  ends  of  the  helices  were  held 
nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  magnet  suddenly  ex- 
cited :  in  this  case  a  small  but  vivid  spark  was  seen  to  pass  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  wires,  and  this  effect  was  repeated  as  often 
as  the  state  of  intensity  of  the  magnet  was  changed.  ...  It 
appears  from  the  May  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  that 
I  have  been  anticipated  in  this  experiment  of  drawing  sparks 
from  the  magnet  by  Mr.  James  D.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  who 
obtained  a  spark  on  the  30th  of  March r"^  my  experiments  being 
made  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  June.  A  simple  notification 
of  his  result  is  given,  without  any  account  of  the  experiment^ 
which  is  reserved  for  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  My  result  is  therefore  entirely  independent  of  hia, 
and  was  undoubtedly  obtained  by  a  different  process." 

Henry's  gratification  at  the  acquisition  of  the  new  insight  into 
natural  law,  quite  absorbed  all  sentiment  of  personal  pride  in  its 
independent  attainment;  and  his  appreciation  and  congratula- 
tion of  Faraday  as  the  first  discoverer  of  magneto-electricity, 
were  hearty  and  unreserved.  lie  was  also  particular  always  to 
assign  to  Faraday  the  first  observation  of  the  curious  phenomena 
of  momentary  galv^vnic  induction;  although  himself  an  inde- 
pendent discoverer  of  the  fact. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  made  a  very  important 
original  observation  on  a  peculiar  case  of  self-induction,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  convert  a  galvanic  current  of  "quantity"  into 
one  of  '*  intensity. "  This  entirely  new  result  seemed  to  contra- 
dict all  previous  experience.  He  thus  concludes  his  paper:  **  I 
may  however  mention  one  fact  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  in 
any  work,  and  which  appears  to  nie  to  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  phenomena  as  those  above  described.  It  is  this: — when  a 
small  battery  is  moderat#ly  excited  by  diluted  acid  and  its  poles 

*  Philosoph,  Mag.  aud  Annals,  May,  1832,  vol.  xi.  pp.  359,  360. 
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(which  should  be  terminated  by  cups  of  mercury)  are  connected 
by  a  copper  wire  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  no  spark  is  per- 
ceived when  the  connection  is  either  formed  or  broken  :  but  if  a 
wire  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  be  used  (instead  of  the  short  wire), 
though  no  spark  will  be  perceptible  when  the  r»onnection  is  made, 
yet  when  it  is  broken  by  drawing  one  end  of  the  wire  from  its 
cup  of  mercury,  a  vivid  spark  is  produced.  .  .  .  The  effect 
appears  somewhat  increased  by  coiling  the  wire  into  a  helix:  it 
seems  also  to  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  wire.  I  can  account  for  these  phenomena  only  by 
supposing  the  long  wire  to  become  charged  with  electricity  which 
by  its  reaction  on  itself  projects  a  spark  when  the  connection  is 
broken."*  This  is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  self-induction  in  an  electric  discharge. 

Election  as  Professor  at  Princeton The  Trustees  of  the 

College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  were  about  this  time  in 
search  of  a  Professor  to  fill  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
that  College,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Henry 
Vethake,  who  had  accepted  a  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  recently  established  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Professor  Henry  had  already  won  considerable  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher,  no  less  than  as  an  experimental  physicist. 
Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  urging  his  appointment, 
wrote:  "  Henry  has  no  superior  among  the  scientific  men  of  the 
country."  And  Professor  Renwick  of  Columbia  College  (New 
York)  still  more  emphatically  added  :  "He  has  no  equal." 

Professor  Henry  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Trustees;'!' 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment :  although  strongly  attached  to 
his  first  Academy,  endeared  to  him  by  early  memories,  by  six 
years  of  successful  labors,  and  by  the  warm  regard  of  all  his 
associates.  May  it  not  be  added  that  his  residence  at  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  further  endeared  to  him  by  life's 
romance, — a  most  congenial  and  happy  marriage  contracted  in 
1830. 


ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  AT  PRINCETON:  FROM  1833  TO  1842. 

Tn  November  1832,  Henry  left  the  scene  of  his  early  scientific 
triumphs,  the  Albany  Academy,  and  removed  to  Princeton  with 
his  family.     For  a  year  or  two  he  gave  his  whole  attention  and 

*  Silliman's  Am,  Jour,  /Set.,  July,  1832,  vol.  xxii.  p.  408. 

t  Dr.  Maclean  coDiiucted  with  the  Facalty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
at  Piincetoii  for  fifty  years,  and  for  foarteen  years  its  veiierahle  president, 
in  his  History  of  the  College  (2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1877,)  gives  a 
Tery  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  appointment  and  election  of  Joseph  Henry 
M  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288-291. 
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exertions  to  thedaties  of  exposition  and  instruction;  and  during 
Dr.  Torrey's  visit  to  Europe  in  1833,  at  the  Doctor's  request 
Professor  Henry  filled  ad  interim  his  chair  of  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, and  Geology.  These  occupations  left  him  no  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  original  research.  He  subsequently  gave  lectures 
on  Astronomy,  and  also  on  Architecture. 

In  1834,  Henry  constructed  for  the  Laboratory  of  his  College 
an  original  form  of  Galvanic  Battery;  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
into  action  any  desired  number  of  element^,  from  a  single  pair  to 
eighty-eight.  Each  zinc  plate  9  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
deep  was  surrounded  by  a  copper  case  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  giving  thus  one  and  a  half  square  feet  of  efficient  surface. 
Eleven  of  these  in  eleven  separate  cells,  formed  a  sub-battery; 
and  eight  of  these  were  grouped  together  by  means  of  adjustable 
conductors,  so  as  to  form  from  the  whole  a  single  battery.  By 
means  of  a  crank  and  windlass  shaft  in  proper  connection,  any 
one  or  more  of  the  eight  sub-batteries  could  be  immersed  or  dis- 
engaged, and  if  desired,  a  single  cell  could  alone  be  charged.  By 
another  arrangement  of  adjustable  conductors,  all  the  zinc  plates 
could  be  directly  connected  together,  and  all  the  copper  plates 
together,  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hare*s  ** calorimotor"  battery; 
thus  giving  the  '*  quantity"  effect  due  to  a  single  element  of  132 
square  feet  of  zinc  surface,  or  of  any  smaller  area  desired.  As 
the  author  remarks  concerning  its  various  arrangements,  "they 
have  been  adopted  in  most  cases  after  several  experiments  and 
much  personal  labor."  A  detailed  account  of  this  battery  was 
given  in  a  communication  read  January  IGth  1835,  before  the 
American  Philosopliical  Society  (of  which  he  had  recently  been 
elected  a  member),  and  wns  published  in  its  Transactions.* 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  engtiged  in  his  brief  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion from  his  exacting  professional  c«res  during  the  ])ast  year,  in 
repeating  and  extending  bis  interesting  observations  (commenced 
at  Albany  in  1832),  on  the  remarkable  intensifying  influence  of  a 
long  conductor,  and  esjiecially  of  a  spiral  one,  when  interposed 
in  a  galvanic  circuit  of  a  single  pair,  or  a  battery  of  low  '•inten- 
sity." A  verbal  comninnication  on  this  curious  form  of  "induc- 
tion," w^as  made  to  the  Society  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
<lescription  of  his  battery,  and  was  illustrated  by  experiments 
exhibited  before  the  Society. 

Faraday  in  his  "eighth  series  of  Researches"  (read  before  the 
lloyal  Society  June  5th  1834),  pointed  out  very  fully  the  differ- 
ing actions  of  a  single  galvanic  element  giving  a  "quantity"  cur- 
rent, and  of  a  series  of  elements  giving  an  "intensity"  current :f 
thus  entirely  confirming  the  results  obtained  by  Henry  more  than 
three  years  previously. 

*   Trans.  Am.  PhiJoa.  Soc,  vol.  v.  new  series,  art.  iv.  pp.  217-222. 
t   f  fiiL  Trans,   liniful  Snc  Jiiiie  5,  1834,  vol.  cxxiv.  art.   990-094,  pp. 
445,  446.     Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity y  vol.  i.  pp.  301,  302. 
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In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November,  1834,  appeared 
a  paper  by  Faraday,  "On  a  peculiar  condition  of  electric  and 
magneto-electric  Induction:''  in  which  he  notices  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  a  short  circuit  wire  from  a  single  galvanic 
element,  gives  little  or  no  visible  spark,  a  long  conductor  gives  a 
Tery  sensible  spark.  **  It  is  however  very  interesting  thus  to 
obi^erve  an  original  current  of  electricity  having  a  very  low  in- 
tensity producing  ultimately  a  counter  current  having  an  intensity 
probably  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  its  own,  and  the  experi- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  very  few  modes  we  have  at  command 
of  converting  quantity  into  intensity  as  respects  electricity  in  cur- 
rents." And  he  remarks:  *' If  the  connecting  wire  be  much 
lengthened,  then  the  spark  is  much  increased."* 

In  this  interesting  research,  Faraday  appears  to  have  entirely 
overlooked  Henry's  earlier  labors  in  the  same  field ; — as  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  same  results 
having  been  obtained,  and  published  in  Silliman's  Journal  two 
years  and  a  half  before. f  These  observations  were  made  by 
Faraday  the  subject  of  his  "ninth  series  of  Researches,"  in  a 
communication  "  On  the  influence  bv  induction  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent  on  itself:"  read  before  the  Royal  Society  January  29th 
1835.  In  this  paper  he  repeats,  that  with  a  single  galvanic  pair, 
a  short  wire  will  not  give  a  shock ;  while  the  wire  surrounding 
an  electro-magnet  will  give  a  shock  at  each  breaking  of  the  cir- 
cuit. He  found  a  similar  result  with  the  wire  helix  alone, — with- 
out its  magnetic  core  "The  power  of  producing  these  phe- 
nomena exists  therefore  in  the  simple  helix,  as  well  as  in  the  elec- 
tro-magnet, although  by  no  means  in  the  same  high  degree."  With 
continuous  straight  wire  of  the  same  length,  he  obtained  a  similar 
effect, — "yet  not  so  bright  as  that  from  the  helix  "  When  a  short 
wire  is  used,  "all  these  effects  disappear;"  although  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  greater  "quantity"  of  electric  current  in  the  shorter 
wire;  thus  giving  "the  strange  result  of  a  diminished  spark  and 
shock  from  the  strong  current,  and  increased  effects  from  the 
weak  one. "J 

While  Henry  derived  only  satisfaction  from  these  extended 
verifications  of  his  own  observations,  by  one  whom  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  look  up  to  with  admiration  and  regard.  Dr. 
A.  Dallas  Bache,  his  attached  friend,  then  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.— more  jealons 
than  himself  of  his  scientific  fame,  stronglv  urged  and  insisted 
that  he  should  immediately  publish  an  account  of  his  later  re- 
searches.    Henry  accordingly  sent  to  the  American  Philosophical 

*  Philosoph.  Mag.  Nov.  1834,  vol.  v.  pp.  351,  352. 

t  Sill.  Am,  Jour.  Set.  .luly.  1832.  vol.  xxH.  p.  408,  above  qTiot«»d. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  Rnynl  Snr.  .J^n.  20,  1835,  vol.  cxxv.  art.  1061-1  Of??.  And 
1073,  pp.  43-45.  Experimental  Reaenrrhpx  in  Electricitii,  vol.  i.  pp.  325-328. 
Thia  memoir  did  not  reach  this  country  of  coarse  till  a  year  later. 
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Society  a  memoir  (comprising  the  details  of  his  recent  verbal 
coiinnunieutiun)  '*0n  the  JuHuence  of  a  Spiral  Conductor  in  in- 
creasing the  Intensity  of  Eleetricity  from  a  galvanic  arrangcujunt 
of  a  Single  pair,  etc.,"  which  was  read  before  the  Society,  Feb- 
ruary tiih,  1635. 

Afti'r  citing  his  former  pajier  of  July,  1><32,  the  writer  remai'ks 
that  he  had  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  cxtenil  his  experi- 
ments on  the  curious  phenomenon.      **  These  though    not   so 
coniplele  as  1  could  wish,  are  now  presented  to  the  Society  with 
the  iiciicf  that  thoy  will  be  interesting  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  recent  i)ublicaiion  of  Mr.  Faraday  on  the  same  subject."     Uo 
then  relates  that  employing  a  single  pair  of  his  battery  (coui- 
pri^ing  one  and  a  half  square  feet  of  zinc  surface),  he  found  as 
in  his  earlier  experiment  in  1832,  that  the  poles  being  connected 
by  a  piece  of  copper  bell- wire  five  inches  long,  no  spark  was 
given  on  making  or  breaking  contact.      Fifteen  leet  of  interposed 
wire  gave  a  very  feeble  spark;  and  with  successive  additions  of 
fifteen  feet,  the  elfecl  increased  until  with  120  feet  the  maxiinuiu 
spark  appeared  to  be  reached,  and  beyond  this   there  was  no 
perceptible  increase  ;   while  with  double  this  length  (or  240  feet) 
there  seemed   to   be  a  diminution  of  intensity.     From  various 
trials  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  length  required  for  nmxi- 
mum  etfect  varied  with  the  size  of  the  galvanic  clement.     Thicker 
wires  of  the  same  length  produced  greater  oflcct,  depending  in 
some  de^rree  on  the  size  of  the  battery.     A  wire  of  forty  feefc 
wiuMi  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  helix  "gave  a  nioro  intoMNC  spark 
tiiUM  ilie  <;rne  wire  niu'oil.-d.*'     A  ril»l)on  of  sh<M'i   r-mm'  r  iM,..ii: 
a:i  'i\rh  wMo  ami  twenty-fii;lit  fi-ot  lnn«r.  beliiL'"  rnvt-rrd  wlnj  ^-lik 
and  i'«>i!fil  into  a  flat  spirni — like  a  walrh  sjirinir — fatt'T  iln-  ii-  -it 
of  Pr.  Ki.'IiitM  irave  a  vivid  spark  with  n  loud  sp.-ip.      \\  I-.-,  i,-.- 
coiled.  i:    onnluri'd    a  much  IVcbler  spaik.      W:'!i   fl'«'  i"-;:  ii'-ii 
coT^piT  ri''''«Ti   fnliii'd    in    its   middle,  and   tln^   ('..vl'"    ♦'iifi,-.!  -s 
c«>ilod  iiiM   a  flat   sniral.  thore  was  no  spark  w'lii'cVfr.    .:=       ..   . 
ll?e  <a'»'t'  r'Mion  unn»-U'd  irave  a  frcble  spjirk:   I'-m-  .-'«!. \'i'.<''  i:i;i! 
tK*  ■v-!;!.  *-.^'i  «if  tilt'  rnrP"nt  u]>nn  itsrlf  was  rii-ul  ['■i':'-'!  I  ■■  ••   '.v- 
inc  iMjuil'v  in  onn-w-iro  d'n'PTJon^  in  the  thmhl*.*  .-j'*:.'       W    ■=    n 
la".:;'"  ••  »'»r''.T  r'^^'^Mi  '^n*'  'mcIi  nnd  a  half  wide,  jii.1  !'■■  '*     ■  '■■■   •■ 
s»Wrii''v  (•«»?!('«' Mvr»'«rMiMir  1''^  p"'in'ls)  the  snap  oil  In- .-.;.■■ !  '  ■>  . 

hi-".r*d  i'l  :iM  :i'r''''*v'»'j:  ro*"*!]!  with  the  door  rioted.      W;.:  :  ■  f  ■       ■  - 
nal  T»ri'v.'r>".'il  x\)o  r-^nli  hplnrr  puslied  further,  so  •a><  :«'  . 
tot'  r.iML''*^'  'n'niaximnni  »'flVi»t  with  this  fi^ri"  •■       -■   'w^ 
iTi,'-i»i<,.,'  ]»a-t»»rv  <nr*"*n*»\  the  otfec't  w"- 
^-r*,  .-ii^iir  ,«?,M>|of]ts  oi*  hU  batte***    *■ 
1'2    -.]-i;ir-'  *''-"r^  th«*  si>p'*t 
d'^i  •'  ar'^*'  <>:'  a  s»"!il*  T  ' 
ST^'ral.  n«»  in'*'  **»^- 
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an  iron  core,  "  the  spark  appeared  a  little  more  intense  than 
without  the  iron."  The  inference  is  also  drawn  "from  these  ex- 
periments, that  some  of  the  effects  heretofore  attributed  to  mag- 
neto-electric action  are  chiefly  due  to  the  reaction  on  each  other 
of  the  several  spirals  of  the  coil  which  surround  the  magnet." 

In  tiiese  researches  it  was  found  that  when  the  two  plates  of 
a  single  pair  were  placed  even  fourteen  inches  apart  in  an  open 
trough  of  diluted  acid,  "  although  the  electrical  intensity  in  this 
case  must  have  been  very  low,  yet  there  was  but  little  reduction 
in  the  apparent  intensity  of  the  spark."  It  was  also  shown  that 
**  the  spiral  conductor  produces  however,  little  or  no  increase  of 
effect  when  introduced  into  a  galvanic  circuit  of  considerable 
intensity."  When  for  example  an  **  intensity"  battery  of  two 
Cruickshank's  troughs,  each  containing  56  elements  was  employed 
with  the  larger  copper  spiral,  "no  greater  effect  was  perceived 
than  with  a  short  thick  wire :"  in  either  case,  only  a  feeble  spark 
being  given.*  An  abstract  of  the  results  thus  announced  (and 
which  were  obtained  by  Henry  during  the  summer  of  1834,)  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  to  the  Franklin  Journal,  in  order  to 
give  these  interesting  facts  an  earlier  currency.f  '  The  date  of 
original  discovery  was  however  so  well  established,  that  this 
friendly  effort  was  scarcely  necessary. J 

Combined  Circuits. — In  1835,  or  early  in  1836,  wires  had  been 
extended  across  the  front  campus  of  the  College  grounds  at 
Princeton  from  the  upper  story  of  the  library  building  to  the 
Philosophical  Hall  on  the  opposite  side,  through  which  signals 
were  occasionally  sent,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  taps  of 
the  electro-magnetic  bell,  first  exhibited  five  years  previously  in 
the  hall  of  the  Albany  Academy.  It  has  already  been  noticed, 
that  contrary  to  all  the  antecedent  expectations  of  physicists, 
Henry  had  established  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  form  of 
magnet  (designated  by  him  the  "quantity"  magnet)  is  not  the 
form  best  adapted  to  distant  action  through  an  extended  cir- 
cuit. The  ingenious  idea  occurred  to  him  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  fundamental  fact,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  combine 
the  two  systems  so  as  to  enable  an  operator  to  produce  the  most 
energetic   mechanical  effects,    at  almost  any  required  distance. 

*  Trans,  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  vol.  v.  n.  8.  art.  x.  pp.  223-231. 

t  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  March,  1835,  vol.  xv,  pp.  169,  170. 

J  M  Becqnerel  in  his  elaborate  Treatise  ou  Electricity,  in  the  chapter 
on  '*  The  influence  of  an  electric  onrrent  on  itself  hy  induction,*'  says  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  tension  in  a  feeble  current  when  passing  through 
a  long  spiral  conductor,  "  The  effects  observed  in  these  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Henry." 
(TraitS  experimental  de  VJ^ectricitS  et  du  Magnetisme,  Svo.  7  vols.  Paris, 
1824-1840,  vol.  V.  art.  1261,  p.  231.) 
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It  is  simply  necessary  to  employ  with  the  distant  "intensity'* 
magnet  an  oscillating  armaiure  with  a  suitable  prolongation 
so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  the  short  circuit  of  an  ad- 
joining "quantity"  magnet  of  any  practicable  power: — a  work 
which  indeed  could  be  accomplished  by  the  mere  swing  of  the 
most  delicate  galvanometer  needle.  Professor  Henry  had  con- 
structed for  his  own  laboratory  a  large  elecfro-magnet  designed 
to  surpass  the  celebrated  magnet  made  foi  i' ale  College;  and 
with  it  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  to  his  class,  by  employing  a 
small  portion  of  his  "  quantity"  battery,  an  easy  lifting  power 
of  more  than  three  thousand  pounds.*  Such  was  the  mechanical 
agency  he  called  into  action  through  his  telegraphic  circuit,  by 
simply  lifting  its  galvanic  wire  from  a  mercury  thimble,  or  by 
again  dipping  it  into  the  same.  Although  this  special  com- 
bination has  not  found  any  important  application,  its  principle 
underlies  all  the  various  forms  and  uses  uf  the  "  relay"  magnet 
and  local  battery  since  employed. 

Visit  to  Europe, — In  order  to  give  Professor  Henry  a  much- 
needed  rest  from  his  diligent  services  and  close  application  of 
the  past  four  years,  the  Trustees  of  his  College  liberally  allowed 
him  a  year's  absence  with  full  salary  :  thus  affording  him  for 
the  first  time  a  long  coveted  opportunity  of  visiting  Europe. 

In  February  of  1837,  in  company  with  his  valued  and  faithful 
friend,  Professor  Bach^,  he  arrived  in  England  ;  where  the  two 
American  physicists  formed  ready  and  lasting  intimacies  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  of  Great  Britain. 
Everywhere  received  with  courteous  and  cordial  consideration, 
they  both  ever  carried  with  them  agreeable  memories  of  their 
holiday  sojourn  abroad. 

In  London,  many  pleasant  interviews  with  Faraday,  formed  a 
memorable  circumstance.  Wheatstone,  then  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy  in  King's  College,  was  engaged  in  de- 
veloping his  system  of  needle  telegraph:  and  Henry  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  own  early  investigations  were 
recognized  and  appreciated,  and  their^  results  successfully 
adopted.  Wheatstone  unfolded  freely  to  his  visitors  his  numerous 
projects ;  and  particularly  his  arrangement  of  supplementary 
local  circuit  from  an  additional  battery,  for  sounding  an  electro- 
magnetic signal,  by  being  hrouffht  into  action  by  a  movement 
from  the  main  line  circuit.f  Henry  had  then  the  pleasure  of 
detailing  to   him   his  own  similar  combination  of  two  electro- 

♦  It  is  8ai(i  that  this  raas^npt  has  h«pn  made  to  sustain  S.'iOO  pounds. 

t  Tills  was  early  in  April,  1837.  {Smithaoninn  Report  for  1857,  p.  111.) 
Two  months  VaU'T,  or  .lune  12th,  1837,  Wheatstone  in  conjunction  with  W. 
F.  Cooke  had  secured  a  patent  on  his  system  of  telegraph,  iuoluding  the 
oombiuation  of  oiruuits. 
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magnetic  circuits,  experimentally  tried  more  than  a  year  pre- 
viously. 

Nearly  a  year  was  employed  in  foreign  travel,  most  pleasantly 
and  beneficially  botii  for  mind  and  body  :  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  however  being  spent  in  London,  in  Paris,  (where 
Henry  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Arago,  Becquerel,  De  la 
Rive,  Biot,  Gay-Lussac,  and  other  celebrities,)  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  be  also  found  a  galaxy  of  eminent  and  congenial 
minds. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  (1837)  he  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool ;  where  being  invited 
to  speak,  he  made  a  brief  communication  on  some  electrical 
researches  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "lateral 
discharge:" — a  study  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  some  remarks 
of  Dr.  Koget  on  the  subject.  *'  The  result  of  the  analysis  was 
in  accordance  with  an  opinion  of  Biot — that  the  lateral  dis- 
charge is  due  only  to  the  escape  of  the  small  quantity  of 
redundant  electricity  which  always  exists  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  ajar,  and  not  the  whole  discharge."  Hence  we  could 
increase  or  diminish  the  lateral  action  by  any  means  which  afiect 
the  quantity  of  free  electricity  : — as  by  **  an  increase  of  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  or  by  substituting  for  the  small  knob  of 
the  jar,  a  large  ball.  But  the  arrangement  which  produces  the 
greatest  effect  is  that  of  a  long  fine  copper  wire  insulated, — 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  small 
ball.  When  sparks  are  thrown  on  this  from  a  globe  of  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  the  wire  at  each  discharge  becomes  beautifully 
luminous  from  one  end  to  the  other,  even  if  it  be  a  hundred  feet 
long :  rays  are  given  off  on  all  sides  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  wire:" — forming  a  continuous  electrical  brush.  It  was  also 
stated  *'  that  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  could  be  made  to 
remain  on  the  wire,  if  gradually  communicated  [by  a  point]  ;  but 
when  thrown  on  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  it  is  dissipated  as  before 
described  :" — as  though  possessing  a  kind  of  momentum.  When 
two  or  more  wires  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines  (in  electrical 
connection),  only  the  outer  sides  of  the  exposed  wires  become 
luminous:  and  "when  the  wire  is  formed  into  a  flat  spiral,  the 
outer  spiral  alone  exhibits  the  lateral  discharge,  but  the  lierht  in 
this  case  is  very  brilliant :  the  inner  spirals  appear  to  increase 
the  effect  bv  induction."  In  like  manner  when  a  ball  wa» 
attached  to  the  middle  of  a  vertical  lightning-rod  havinor  a  good 
earth-connection,  "  when  sparks  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  were 
thrown  on  the  ball,  corresponding  lateral  sparks  could  be  drawn 
not  only  from  the  parts  of  the  rod  between  the  ground  and  the 
ball,  but  from  the  part  above,  even  to  the  top  of  the  rod."  * 

At  the  same  meeting,  before  the  section  on  Mechanics  and 

*  Report  of  Brit,  Association,  for  1837,  pp.  22-24,  of  Abstracts. 
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Engineering,  Heniy  gave  by  request  an  accoont  of  the  irreat 

extension  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  systems  in  the  United  States: 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  interest.  Ue  also 
referred  to  the  inland  or  river  navigation  in  our  country, 
describing  the  improvements  introduced  into  our  large  river 
steam-boats,  especially  on  the  Hudson  river  in  New  York  State ; 
where  the  usual  speed  was  hfteea  miles  per  hour  or  more.* 

In  November,  1837,  Henry  returned  from  his  foreign  toor 
greatly  invigorated, — bringing  with  him  some  new  apparatus: 
and  with  increased  zest  he  re-embarked  upon  the  duties  of  his 
professorship.  Continuing  his  studies  of  electrical  action,  be 
presented  verbally  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Feb- 
ruary 16th  1838,  a  notice  of  further  observations  on  the  ''lateral 
discharge"  of  electricity  while  passing  along  a  wire,  going  to 
show  that  even  with  good  earth  connection,  Iree  electricity  is  not 
conducted  silently  to  the  ground. f 

In  May,  1838,  he  announced  to  the  Society  the  production  of 
currents  by  induction  from  ordinary  or  mechanical  electricity, 
analogous  to  that  first  obtained  by  Faraday  from  galvanism  in 
1831  :  and  the  further  curious  fact  that  on  the  discbarge  from  a 
Leyden  jar  through  a  good  conductor,  a  secondary  shock  from  a 
perfectly  insulated  near  conductor  could  be  o*btained  more  intense 
than  the  primary  shock  directly  from  the  jar.  J 

These  investigations  having  in  view  the  discovery  of  "induc- 
tive actions  in  common  electricity  analogous  to  those  found  in 
galvanism^'  (commenced  in  the  Spring  of  1836),  led  to  renewed 
examination  of  the  secondary  galvanic  current,  which  since  No- 
vember 24th,  1881,  (or  for  seven  years,)  had  received  no  special 
attention.  Henry's  very  interesting  scries  of  experiments  were 
detailed  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  memoir  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  November  2nd,  1838.  Employing 
five  different  sized  annular  spools  of  fine  wire  (about  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  thick)  varyinpr  from  one-fifth  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  (which  might  be  called  "  intensity ''  helices)  ;  and 
six  flat  spiral  coils  of  copper  ribbon  varying  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  and  from  60  to  93 
feet  in  lenjrth  (which  might  be  called  '^  quantity"  coils),  he  was 
able  to  combine  them  in  various  ways  both  in  coinMction  and  in 
parallelism.  A  cylindrical  battery  of  one  and  three  quarters  square 

♦Same  Rpport,  Abstracts,  p.  135.  It  was  on  this  ocranion  that  Dr. 
Lardner,  generalizing  probably  from  liis  observations  on  the  Tlian.ea, 
ventured  (not  very  conrteonsly)  to  doubt  whether  any  saoh  speed  as  fif- 
teen miles  per  hour  on  water,  could  ordinarily  be  efft*cted.  (Sill.  Jm, 
Jnw,  Sci,  Jan.  1838,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  296.)  The  same  authority  affirmed 
the  futility  of  attempting  oceanic  steam  navigation. 

t  ProreejHuifs  Am.  Phil.  Snc.  Feb.  16,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

t  Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  May  4,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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feet  of  zinc  surface  was  principally  used ;  and  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit was  interrupted  by  drawing  one  end  of  the  copper  ribbon  or 
wire  over  a  rasp  in  good  metallic  contact  with  the  other  polo  of 
the  batterv. 

From  the  energetic  action  of  the  flat  ribbon  coil  in  producing 
the  induction  of  a  current  on  itself,  it  was  inferred  that  the  sec- 
ondary current  would  also  be  best  induced  by  it.  With  the  sin- 
gle larger  ribbon  coil  in  connection  with  the  battery,  and  another 
ribbon  coil  placed  over  it  resting  on  an  interposed  glass  plate, 
at  every  interruption  of  the  primary  circuit,  an  induction  spark 
was' obtained  at  the  rubbed  ends  of  the  second  coil ;  though  the 
shock  was  feeble.  With  a  double  wire  spool  (one  within  the 
other)  of  2650  yards,  placed  above  the  primary  coil  (having  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  copper  ribbon)  the  magnetizing  effects 
disappeared,  the  sparks  were  much  smaller,  ^*  but  the  shock  was 
almost  too  intense  to  be  received  with  impunity."  The  secondary 
current  in  this  case  was  one  of  small  **  quantity^'  but  of  great 
"intensity."  With  a  single  break  of  circuit  in  the  primary,  it 
was  passed  through  a  circle  of  66  students  of  his  senior  class, 
with  the  effect  of  a  moderate  charge  from  a  Leyden  jar.  From 
various  experiments,  the  limit  of  efficient  length  for  a  given  gal- 
vanic power  was  ascertained ;  beyond  which  the  induced  current 
was  diminisiied.  Employing  a  Cruickshank  battery  of  60  small 
elements  (4  inches  square)  he  found  with  the  ribbon  coil  that  the 
induced  currents  were  exceedingly  feeble,  but  with  the  long  wire 
helix  as  the  primary  circuit  that  strong  indications  were  produced. 
By  the  alternations  of  the  ribbon  and  wire  coils,  the  fact  was 
established  "that  an  intensity  current  can  induce  one  of  quantity, 
and  by  the  preceding  experiments  the  converse  has  also  been 
shown  that  a  quantity  current  can  induce  one  of  intensity ;"  a 
result  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  electro-magnetic  "  Induction-Coil."  With  a 
long  ribbon  coil  receiving  the  galvanic  current  from  35  feet  of 
zinc  surface,  sensible  induction  shocks  could  be  felt  from  a  large 
annular  coil  of  four  feet  diameter  (containing  five  miles  of  wire) 
when  placed  in  parallelism  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  pri- 
mary coil:  while  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  the  shock  became 
too  severe  to  be  taken.  With  this  arrangement  an  induction 
shock  was  given  from  one  apartment  to  another,  through  the 
intervening  partition. 

Successive  orders  of  Induction, — When  it  is  considered  that 
the  primary  current  in  such  cases  has  a  considerable  duration, 
while  the  secondary  current  is  but  momentary,  being  developed 
only  at  the  instant  of  change  in  the  primary,  it  could  certainly 
not  have  been  expected  that  this  single  instantaneous  electrical 
impulse  of  reaction  would  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  primary 
current,  and  of  similarly  inducing  an  action  on  a  third  independ- 
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eot  eirenit :  and  darin|^  the  seven  years  in  which  galTsnie  ind«fr> 
tion  had  been  known,  no  phjaicist  ever  thoaglit  of  makiB|^ 
the  trial.  Tbeoreticallj  it  might  perhaps  have  been  Inferred, 
if  flnch  tertiary  indoctioa  had  any  existence,  atf  it  wosid  ke 
coincident  not  with  the  instantaneous  secondary  indnctioa,  bst 
with  the  initiation  and  termination  of  snch  momentary  carrest^ 
and  hence  in  opposite  signs — separated  by  an  inappreciable 
interval  of  time,  that  the  whole  phenomenon  woold  probably  be 
entire]/  masked  by  a  practical  neatralization.  The  ezperimeBts 
of  Henry  fally  established,  however,  the  new  and  remarkabie 
result  of  a  very  appreciable  tertiary  carrenL  By  conBecting 
the  secondary  coil  with  another  at  some  distance  from  the  pri-> 
mary  so  as  not  to  be  influenced  bj  it  directly,  hot  forming 
with  the  secondary  a  single  closed  circuit,  not  only  was  the 
distant  coil  capable  of  producing  in  an  insulated  wire  helix 
placed  over  it,  a  distinct  current  of  induction  at  the  intermptioa 
of  the  primary,  but  sensible  shocks  were  obuined  from  it.  The 
experiment  was  pushed  still  further ;  and  inductiTc  currents  of 
a  fourth  degree  were  obtained.  "By  a  similar  but  more  ex* 
tended  arrangement,  shocks  were  received  from  currents  of  a 
fourth,  and  a  fifth  order:  and  with  a  more  powerful  primary  cvr* 
rent,  and  additional  ceiis,  a  still  greater  number  of  snccciSiTe 
indoctions  might  be  obtained.  ...  It  was  found  that  with  the 
small  battery  a  shock  could  be  given  from  the  current  of  the 
third  order  to  twenty-five  persons  joining  hands ;  also  shocks  per- 
cept ible  in  the  arms  were  obtained  from  a  current  of  the  fifth 
order."  As  Henry  simply  remarks  :  "  The  induction  of  currents 
of  different  orders,  of  suiBcient  intensity  to  give  shocks,  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject."  By  means  of  the  small  magnetizing  helix  iniro- 
dnced  into  each  circuit,  the  direction  of  these  successive  currents 
was  found  to  be  alternating  or  reversed  to  each  other. 

The  concluding  section  of  this  important  memoir  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  "  The  production  of  induced  currents  of  the 
different  onlers  from  ordinary  electricity."  An  open  glass  cylin- 
der about  six  inches  in  diameter  was  provided  with  two  lonpnar- 
row  strips  of  tin  foil  pasted  around  it  in  corresponding  helical 
courses,  the  one  on  the  outside  nnd  the  other  on  the  inside, 
directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  inner  coiled  strip  had  its 
extremities  connected  with  insulated  wires  whieh  formed  a  circuit 
outside  the  cylinder,  and  included  a  small  mapnetizing  helix. 
The  outer  tin  foil  strip  was  also  connected  with  wires  so  that  an 
electrical  discharge  from  a  half-gallon  Leyden  jar  could  be  passed 
through  it.  The  magnetization  of  a  small  needle  indicated  an 
induced  current  through  the  inner  tin-foil  ribbon  corresponding 
in  direction  with  the  outer  current  from  the  jar.*     By  means  of 

♦  About  a  y«»ar  later,  the  dintinffaixhed  Opmian  HpotHriiin  P«»tpr  RifHts, 
apparentlj  unaware  of  Heory's  researches,  discovered  the  seoondary  our- 
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a  second  glass  cylinder  similarly  provided  with  helical  tin-foil 
ribbons  in  suitable  connections  a  tertiary  current  of  induction 
was  obtained,  analogous  to  that  derived  from  galvanism.  "Also 
by  the  addition  in  the  same  way  of  a  third  cylinder,  a  current  of 
the  fourth  order  was  developed." 

Similar  as  these  successive  inductions  from  an  electrical  dis* 
charge  were  to  those  previously  observed  in  the  case  of  the  gal- 
vanic current,  they  presented  one  puzzling  difiference  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  currents  of  the  different  orders.  "These  in  the 
experiments  with  the  glass  cylinders,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
alternations  of  the  galvanic  currents,  were  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  discharge  from  the  jar,  or  in  other  words  they  were  all 
p/M8."  On  substituting  for  the  tinned  glass  cylinders,  well  insu- 
lated copper  coils,  "alternations  were  found  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  galvanism."  The  only  diflference  apparently  between  the 
two  arrangements,  was  that  the  tin-foil  ribbons  were  separated 
only  by  the  thin  glass  of  the  cylinders,  while  the  copper  spiral 
coils  were  placed  an  inch  and  a  hulf  apart.  By  varied  experi- 
tnents,  the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  was  found  to  depend 
notably  on  the  distance  between  the  conductors ; — the  induction 
ceasing  at  a  certain  distance,  (according  to  the  amount  of  the 
charge  and  the  characters  of  the  conductors,)  and  the  direction 
of  the  induced  current  beyond  this  critical  distance  being  contrary 
to  that  of  the  primary  current.*  "With  a  battery  of  eight  half- 
gallon  jars,  and  parallel  wires  about  ten  feet  long,  the  change  in 
the  direction  did  not  take  place  at  a  less  distance  than  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  with  a  still  larger  battery  and  Jonger 
conductors,  no  change  was  found  although  the  induction  was 
produced  at  the  distance  of  several  feet."  With  Dr.  Harems  bat* 
tery  of  32  gallon  jars,  and  a  copper  wire  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  80  feet  long  stretched  across  the  lecture-room  and 
back  on  either  side  toward  the  battery,  a  second  wire  stretched 

rent  indnced  from  mpchanical  electripity,  by  a  very  Biinilar  ezperfTsent. 
(Poggtjndorflf's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  1839,  No.  5,  vol.  xlvii.  pp. 
65-76.) 

♦  The  variation  in  the  direction  of  polarization  (vitliont  reference  to 
indnction  cnrrents)  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  F.  Savary,  pome 
dozen  years  before.  In  an  important  memoir  commonicated  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  'uly  31,  1826,  M.  Savary  anncmnced  that  *'Tlie 
direction  of  the  macnetic  polarity  of  small  needles  exposed  to  an  electric 
onrrent  directed  alono:  a  wire  stretched  longituHinally,  varies  with  the 
distance  of  the  wire:"— the  action  beine  fonnd  to  be  periodical  with  the 
distance.  M.  Savary  observed  three  periods,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
distances  of  maximnm  effect  and  of  tbw  nodal  zeros  "  very  with  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  discharge."  He 
also  fonnd  that  **  when  a  helix  is  nsed  for  magnetizing,  the  distance  at 
which  the  needle  placed  within  it  is  from  the  condncting  wire,  is  indif- 
ferent; bnt  the  direction  and  the  degree  of  magnetization  depends  on  the 
intensity  of  the  discharge,  and  on  the  ratio  between  the  length  and  size 
of  the  wire."     (Brewster's  Edinburgh  Jour,  Sci.  Oct.  1826,  vol.  v.  p.  369.) 
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parallel  with  the  former  for  aboat  35  feet  and  extended  to  form 
an  independent  cirenit  (its  ends  being  connected  with  a  small 
magnetizing  helix,)  was  tested  at  varying  distances  beginning 
with  a  few  inches  until  they  were  twelve  feet  apart :  p.t  which  dis- 
tance of  the  parallel  wire,  its  induction  though  enfeebled,  still 
indicated  by  its  magnetizing  power,  a  direction  corresponding 
with  the  primary  current.  The  form  of  the  room  did  not  permit 
a  convenient  separation  of  the  two  circuits  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance.* 

The  eminent  French  electrician  Becquerel,  in  a  chapter  on 
Induction  in  his  large  work,  remarks :  "  Quite  recently  M.  Henry, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  New  Jersey,  has  extended 
the  domain  of  this  branch  of  physics :  the  results  obtained  by 
him  are  of  such  importance,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  intensity 
of  the  effects  produced,  that  it  is  proper  to  expound  them  here 
with  some  detail."  Twenty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  these 
researches  f 

A  memoir  was  read  before  the  Society,  June  19th,  1840,  giving 
an  acc(5unt  of  observations  on  the  two  forms  of  induction  occur- 
ring on  the  making  and  on  the  breaking  of  the  primary  galvanic 
circuit,  the  two  differing  in  character  as  well  as  in  direction.  In 
these  experiments  he  employed  a  Daniell's  constant  battery  of  30 
elements;  the  battery  being  "sometimes  used  as  a  single  series 
with  all  its  elements  placed  consecutively,  and  at  others  in  two 
or  three  series,  arranji^ed  collaterally,  so  as  to  vary  the  qnantity 
and  intensity  of  the  electricity  as  the  occasion  niij^ht  require." 
As  the  initial  induction  had  always  been  found  so  feeble  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  (althongh  in  quantity  sufficient  to  affect 
the  ordinary  ^galvanometer  as  much  as  the  terminal  induction,) 
most  of  the  results  previously  obtained  (such  as  the  detection  of 
successive  orders  of  currents)  were  derived  from  the  strong  in- 
ductions at  the  moment  of  breakinjr  the  circuit.  It  became 
therefore  important  to  endeavor  to  intensify  the  initial  induction 
for  its  more  especial  examination  :  and  this  it  was  found  could 
be  effected  in  two  ways, — by  increasing:  the  "intensity"  of  the 
battery,  and  by  diminishing  within  certain  limits  the  length  of 
the  |)riniary  (!oil. 

"With  the  current  from  one  element,  the  shock  at  breaking 
the  circuit  was  (piite  severe,  but  at  niakinir  the  same  it  was  very 
feeble,  and  could  be  perceived  in  the  fingers  only  or  throuj2:b  the 

*  Trans.  Am.  PItiJ.  Snc.  vol.  vi.  new  Rerioa,  art.  ix.  pp.  303-337.  In 
th«  I'roo^edingH  of  tli«  Soci.-ty  for  November  2d,  1838,  wb*.n  tbirt  mpmojr 
was  rea.i,  it  is  recorded  "  Professor  U^-ury  mad«  a  verbal  commnnicatiou 
during  th«  coorBe  of  wbicb  b^  ilhiRtrated  experimHiitally  tbe  pbeiiomMiia 
developed  in  bi8  paper."  (Prorerd.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Nov.  2,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  54.) 

t  Traiti  experimental  deViHectricite  etdu  Magnetisme,  vol.  v.  pp.  87-107. 
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tODgne.  With  two  elements  in  the  circuit  the  shock  at  the 
beginning  was  slightly  increased :  with  three  elements  the  in- 
crease was  more  decided,  while  the  shock  at  breaking  the  circuit 
remained  nearly  of  the  same  intensity  as  at  first,  or  was  compa- 
ratively but  little  increased.  When  the  number  of  elements  was 
increased  to  ten,  the  shock  at  makiug  contact  was  found  fully 
equal  to  that  at  breaking,  and  by  employing  a  still  greater  num- 
ber, the  former  was  decidedly  greater  than  the  latter,  the  difference 
continually  increasing  until  all  the  thirty  elements  were  introduced 
into  the  circuit.  .  .  .  Experimeuts  were  next  made  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  coil,  the 
intensity  of  the  battery  remaining  the  same."  For  this  purpose 
the  battery  consisting  of  a  single  element  "was  employed  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  copper  ribbon  coil  was  successively  reduced 
from  60  feet,  by  measures  of  15  feet.  With  45  feet,  the  initial 
induction  was  stronger  than  with  60  feet :  with  the  next  shorter 
length  it  was  more  perceptible,  and  increased  in  intensity  with 
each  diminution  of  the  coil,  until  a  length  of  about  fifteen  feet 
appeared  to  give  a  maximum  result."  At  the  same  time  it  was 
found  that  "  the  intensity  of  the  shock  at  the  ending  of  the  bat- 
tery current  diminishes  with  each  diminution  of  the  length  of 
the  coil.  ...  By  the  foregoing  results  we  are  evidently 
furnished  with  two  methods  of  increasing  at  pleasure  the  intensity 
of  the  induction  at  the  beginning  of  a  battery  curreQt,  the  one 
consisting  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  the  elec- 
tricity, and  the  other  in  diminishing  the  resistance  to  conduction 
of  the  circuit  while  its  intensity  remains  the  same." 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  exalting  the  initial  induction,  Henry 
proceeded  in  his  investigation.  Distinct  currents  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  orders  were  readily  obtained  from  it ;  and  as  was 
anticipated,  with  their  signs  (or  directions)  the  reverse  of  the 
corresponding  orders  derived  from  the  terminal  induction.  In 
other  respects  "the  scries  of  induced  currents  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  primary  current  appeared  to  possess  all  the 
properties  belonging  to  those  of  the  induction  at  the  ending  of 
the  same  current." 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  the  idea  having  occurred 
to  him  "  that  the  intense  shocks  given  by  the  electrical  fish  may 
possibly  be  from  a  secondary  current,"  as  it  appeared  to  him 
that  "this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  snch 
intense  electricity  being  produced  in  organs  imperfectly  insulated 
and  immersed  in  a  conducting  medium,"  he  endeavored  to  simu- 
late the  effect  by  arranging  a  secondary  wire  coil  furnished  with 
terminal  handles,  over  a  primary  copper  ribbon  coil,  the  two 
beinq:  insnlated  as  usual.  "By  immersing  the  apparatus  in  a 
shallow  vessel  of  water,  the  handles  being  placed  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  diameter  of  the  helix,  and  the  hands  plunged 
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into  the  water  parallel  lo  a  line  joining  the  tteo  poles,  s  ri 
felt  through  the  arms." 

The  former  esjieriraetit  of  obtaining  an  induction  shock  from 
one  rooni  lo  another  through  a  partition,  wa§  repeated  on  b 
Btill  larger  scnle.  All  the  cuils  of  copper  HMmmi  having  been 
aiiitcd  ill  a  single  continuous  conductor  of  about  400  ftet  id 
length,  "this  was  rolled  into  a  ring  of  five  and  a  liulf  feet  in 
dianieter,  and  suspended  verticallj  against  the  inside  of  the  Iiirgs 
folding  doors  which  separate  the  laboratory  from  the  lectors 
room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  doors  in  the  lecture-room  and 
directly  opposite  the  coil  was  placed  a  helix  formed  of  opffanla  ' 
of  [t  mile  of  cupper  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  tbickneaii, 
and  wound  into  a  huop  of  four  feel  in  diameter.  With  tbis 
arrangement,  and  a  battery  of  147  square  feet  of  zinc  surface 
divided  into  eight  element?,  shocks  were  perceptible  in  the  tongua 
when  the  two  condnetorij  were  separated  to  the  distance  of  ncBrlf 
Beveu  feel.  At  the  distance  of  between  three  and  four  feel,  the- 
shucks  wore  quite  seTere,  The  exhibition  was  rendered  mora 
iutereflliag  by  causing  the  induction  to  take  place  through  % 
Buniber  of  persons  stauding  iu  a  row  between  the  two  eon- 
'ducton*." 

The  second  section  of  the  memoir  is  mainly  occupied  witb  - 
details  of  experiments  on  the  screening  effect  of  coniliieting  platM;^ 
(ofDon-magiielicmelttla)when  interposed  between  the  primary  aiidl 
secondary  coils :  showing  remarkiible  contrasts  in  (lie  "  (|uaiilUr'*4 
and  "intensity"  classes  of  piilvaiiic  effects.  When  the  arnmlar 
spool  or  helix  (of  nearly  one  mile  of  copper  wii-e)  was  employed 
with  the  large  Kpiral  coil  of  cupper  ribbon,  "  the  coil  being  con- 
nected with  a  battery  of  ten  elements,  the  shocks  both  at  making 
and  breaking  the  circuit  were  very  seTcre;  and  these  as  usual 
were  almost  entirely  nentralized  by  the  interposition  of  the  zinc 
plate.  But  when  the  galvanometer  was  introduced  into  the 
circuit  instead  of  the  body,  its  indications  were  the  same  whether 
the  plate  was  interposed  or  not:  or  in  other  words  the  galvaao- 
meter  indicated  no  screening,  while  under  the  same  circuinstflnceB 
the  shocks  were  neutralized.  A  similar  effect  was  observed 
when  the  galvanometer  and  the  magnetizing  heli.t  were  together 
introduced  into  the  circuit.  The  interposition  of  the  plate  en- 
tirely neutralized  the  magnetizing  power  of  the  helix  (in  refer- 
ence to  tempered  steel)  while  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
were  unaffected."  The  induction  currents  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  orders,  were  found  to  be  of  considerable  "  intensity  ;" — 
magnetizing  steel  needles,  giving  shocks,  not  being  interrnpted 
by  a  drop  of  water  placed  in  the  circuit  between  the  ends  of  the 
severed  wire, — and  yet  being  screened  or  neutralized  by  a  m»- 
tallic  plate  interposed  between  the  coils.* 

*   Trant.  Am.  Phil,  Sac.  Jane  lB4n,  vol.  viit.  n.  «.  art.  I.  pp.  1-18. 
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A  continuation  of  the  memoir  was  read  before  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  November  20th,  1840,  discussing  further  the 
theoretical  differences  between  an  initial  or  an  increasing  gal- 
vanic current,  and  a  decreasing  or  a  terminal  current,  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  induction.  On  the  same  occasion 
Henry  described  "  an  apparatus  for  producing  a  reciprocating 
motion  by  the  repulsion  in  the  consecutive  parts  of  a  conductor 
through  which  a  galvanic  current  is  passing."  About  ten  years 
before,  he  had  devised  the  first  electro-magnetic  engine  (ope- 
rating by  intermittent  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions) ;  and 
now  he  had  contrived  the  first  galvanic  engine,  operating  by  the 
analogous  intermittent  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  electric 
current.* 

In  June  1842,  he  presented  a  communication  to  the  Society 
recounting  an  investigation  of  some  anomalies  in  ordinary  elec- 
trical induction.  While  with  the  larger  needles  ("No.  3  and  No. 
4")  subjected  to  the  magnetizing  helix,  the  polarity  was  always 
conformable  to  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  he  found  that  when 
very  fine  needles  were  employed,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
electricity  produced  changes  of  polarity.  About  a  thousand 
needles  were  magnetized  in  the  testing  helices  in  these  researches. 
This  puzzling  phenomenon  was  finally  cleared  up  by  the  important 
discovery  that  an  electrical  equilibrium  was  not  instantaneously 
effected  by  the  spark,  but  that  it  was  attained  only  after  several 
oscillations  of  the  flow.  **The  discharge,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature  is  not  correctly  represented  by  the  single  transfer  from 
one  side  of  the  jar  to  the  other :  the  phenomena  require  us  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  principal  discharge  in  one  direction,  and 
then  several  reflex  actions  backward  and  forward,  each  more 
feeble  than  the  preceding,  until  the  equilibrium  is  obtained. "f 
In  every  case  therefore  of  the  electrostatic  discharge,  the  testing 
needles  were  really  subjected  to  an  oscillating  alternation  of  cur- 
rents, and  consequently  to  successive  partial  de-magnetizationa 
and  re-magnetizations.  The  complications  produced  by  this  re- 
sidual action,  satisfactorily  explained  for  the  first  time,  the  dis- 
cordant results  obtained  by  different  investigators.  This  singular 
reflux  of  current  was  ingeniously  applied  by  Henry  to  explain  the 
apparent  change  of  inductive  current  with  differing  distances. 
Should  the  primitive  discharge  wave  be  in  excess  of  the  magnetic 

♦  Proceedings  Am,  Phil.  Snc,  Nov.  20,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

t  Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Sac.  June  17,  1842,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193. — Helmholts 
flonie  five  years  later  (in  1847),  bat  quite  independently,  suggested  "a 
backward  and  forward  motion  between  the  coatings*'  when  tbe  Leyden 
jar  is  discharged.  And  still  five  years  later  (in  1852)  Sir  William  Thom- 
son* made  the  same  independent  oonjeeture.  To  F.  Savary  however  is 
dae  the  credit  of  having  first  thrown  out  the  hypothesis  of  electrical  oscil- 
lations, as  earl^  as  in  1827. 
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captcitj  of  the  needle  at  a  giTen  position,  the  retarn  wmre  anghl 
be  jost  sufficient  to  completely  reTene  its  polarity,  and  tha 
dimiiiiahed  aucceediDg  ware  ioeofficient  to  restore  it  to  its  fonMr 
condition;  while  at  a  greater  distance,  the  primitire  ware  vigiit 
be  so  far  reduced  as  to  jost  magnetize  the  needle  folly,  and  the 
second  wave,  being  still  more  enfeebled,  wonld  only  partially  de- 
magnetize it,  leaving  still  a  portion  of  the  original  polarity;  aad 
so  for  the  following  diminished  oscillations. 

In  the  course  of  these  extended  researches  the  presence  of  ib- 
ductive  action  was  traced  to  most  surprising  and  unimagined 
distances.  "A  single  spark  from  the  prime  conductor  of  tW 
machine,  of  about  an  inch  long,  thrown  on  the  end  of  a  eireait  at 
wire  in  an  upper  room,  produced  an  induction  sufficiently  powei^ 
fnl  to  magnetize  needles  in  a  parallel  circuit  of  wire  placed  in  the 
cellar  beneath,  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  thirty  feet,  with 
two  floors  and  ceilings — each  fourteen  inches  thick  intenrening." 

"The  last  part  of  the  series  of  experiments  relates  to  indo^sd 
eorrents  from  otmospheric  electricity.  By  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, needles  are  strongly  magnetized  in  the  author's  study,  even 
when  the  flash  is  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  and 
when  the  thunder  is  scarcely  audible.  On  this  principle  he  pro- 
poses a  simple  self  registering  electrometer,  connected  with  an 
elevated  exploring  rod.''  For  obtaining  the  results  above  alluded 
to,  a  thick  wire  was  soldered  to  the  edge  of  the  tin  roof  of  bis 
dwelling  and  passed  into  his  study  through  a  hole  in  the  window 
frame ;  while  a  similar  wire  passing  out  to  the  gronnd,  terminated 
in  connection  with  a  metal  plate  in  a  deep  well  close  by.  Between 
the  wire  ends  within  his  study,  various  apparatus,  including  mag- 
netizing helices  of  different  sizes  and  characters  could  be  attached, 
so  as  to  be  within  the  line  of  conduction  from  the  roof  to  the 
gronnd.  The  inductions  from  atmospheric  discharges  were  found 
to  have  the  oscillatory  character  observed  with  the  Leyden  jar; 
and  by  interposing  several  magnetizing  helices  with  few  and  with 
many  convolutions,  he  was  able  to  get  from  a  needle  in  the  former 
the  polarity  due  to  the  direct  current,  and  in  the  latter,  that  due 
to  the  return  current;  thus  catching  the  lightning  (as  it  were) 
upon  the  rebound. 

In  examining  the  "  lateral  discharge"  from  a  lightning-rod  in 
good  connection  with  the  earth,  he  had  often  observed  that  while 
a  spark  could  be  obtained  sufficiently  strong  to  be  distinctly  felt, 
it  scarcely  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  a  delicate  gold-leajf 
electroscope.  How  explain  so  incongruous  a  phenomenon  f 
Henry  detected  the  very  simple  solution,  by  a  reference  to  the 
self-induction  of  the  rod, — a  negative  wave  passing  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  positive  wave  so  rapidly  as  to  completely  neutralize 
the  effect  upon  the  electroscope  before  the  inertia  of  the  gold  Ifeaf 
could  be  overcome,  while  actually  producing  a  double  spark  (sen- 
sibly co-incident)  to  and  from  the  recipient. 
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A  few  months  later,  *'he  had  succeeded  in  magnetizing  needles 
by  the  secondary  current,  in  a  wire  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  distant  from  the  wire  through  which  the  primary  cur- 
rent was  passing,  excited  by  a  single  spark  from  an  electrical 
machine."*  In  this  case  the  primary  wire  was  his  telegraph 
line  stretched  seven  years  before  across  the  campus  of  the  College 
grounds  in  front  of  >>'assau  Hall :  the  secondary  or  induction  wii*e 
being  suspended  in  a  parallel  direction  across  the  grounds  at  the 
rear  of  Nassau  Hall,  with  its  ends  terminating  in  buried  metallic 
plates: — the  large  building  intervening  between  the  two  wires. 

t 

This  brilliant  series  of  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most 
recondite  and  mysterious  agent,  placed  Henry,  by  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  all  competent  physicists,  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
original  investigators.  His  persevering  researches  in  the  elec- 
trical paradoxes  of  induction,  perhaps  more  than  any  similar  ones, 
tended  to  strengthen  the  hypothesis  of  an  aetherial  dynamic  agency ; 
although  he  himself  had  for  a  long  time  been  inclined  to  favor  the 
material  hypothesis. f 


INVESTIGATIONS  IN  GENERAL  PHYSICS:    FROM  1830  TO  1846, 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  connection  to  the  experimental  in- 
quiries undertaken  by  Henry  in  various  fields,  it  is  necessary  to 
pause  here,  and  to  recur  to  some  of  his  earlier  scientific  labors. 

Meteorology. — From  an  early  date  Henry  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  study  of  meteorology  :  not  only  on  account  of  its  practical 
importance,  but  from  its  relation  to  cosmical  physics,  and  because 
from  the  very  complexity  and  irregularity  of  its  conditions,  it 
challenged  further  investigation  and  stood  in  need  of  larger  gene- 
ralizations. His  early  association  with  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  in 
the  first  development  of  the  system  of  meteorological  observations 
established  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  the  sketch  of  his  "  Early  Career."  This  active  and  zealous 
co-operation  continued  from  1827  to  1832;  or  as  long  as  he  re- 
sided in  Albany. 

In  September  of  1830,  he  commenced  a  series  of  observations 
for  Professor  Ken  wick  of  Columbia  College,  to  determine  ihe 
magnetic  intensity  at  Albany.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  these  observations 

♦  Prnre*'ffh(j8  Am,  Phil,  So\  Oct   21,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

t  In  a  paper  **0n  the  Theory  of  tlie  so-called  Impomlerables"  published 
gome  y**ar8  later,  in  referring  to  the  phenofiieiia  of  electrical  of»cill»tic»ii  in 
dipcharae,  and  of  the  seri«'S  of  indnction**  taking  place  and  "extending  to 
a  fiorpriping  distance  on  all  sides,"  he  remarks:  **As  these  are  the  results 
of  <-arrent8  in  alt»*rnate  directions,  they  rnnst  produce  in  surronnding 
spnce  a  series  of  plus  and  minus  motions,  analogous  to — if  not  idt-ntica'  with 
undulations."     {Proceed.  Amer,  Association^  Albany,  Aug.  1851,  p.  89.) 
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were  continaed  daily  for  two  months  *  In  April,  1831,  a  seeonStl 
series  of  ubservatiunn  was  coinmeiired  ;  iu  llie  eouri<e  iif  wliidi 
bis  uttcution  wua  altructed  by  a  ^rettl  disliirbance  of  tlie  needle 
during  the  timt;  of  a  coDspicuuus  "aurora"  on  the  lOth  of  April, 
1831,  At  Doua  of  tliG  liltit  the  oscillations  were  fouud  to  be 
perfectly  acuordiiiit  with  prerious  ones,  but  at  d  o'4;lock  P.  U.  a 
remurkahje  iuureasis  of  majrnetic  iiileuaity  was  indiuatcd.  At  Itf 
o'clock  of  the  same  evoDing,  duriti^  th<:  most  active  uieuifestation 
of  the  aurora,  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  vrere  u^ain  examined, 
"  Instead  of  still  iodicatiug  as  at  6  o'clock  an  uucommouly  hi^h 
defcrce  of  magnetic  iutensity,  it  now  showed  aa  iutiMtsity  cou- 
eiderably  lower  than  usual."  Tbus,  designating  the  nurmel 
intejiBiiy  at  the  place  as  unity,  at  6  o'clock  it  had  increased  lo 
1.024,  and  at  10  o'clock  had  subsided  to  0,99S,  which  according 
to  Uansteen'a  ohaervations  is  the  usual  relation  of  maKriftic  di^- 
turbaiice  by  an  aurora,  f  An  accoont  of  these  results  was  cnm* 
municated  by  Henry  to  the  Albany  Institute,  January  3G,  1838} 
anil  was  also  publislied  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  New 
York  University.  A  little  more  than  a  month  Inter  (to  wit  on 
March  6,  1833,)  he  had  been  able  to  collate  the  various  published 
ocintLintj  of  this  aurora;  and  be  learned  "the  fact  of  a  dis- 
lurburice  of  terrestrial  mH^netism  being  observed  hy  Mr.  Christie 
in  England  on  the  same  evening,  and  at  nearly  the  saiue  time 
the  disturbance  was  witnessed  in  Albany,  and  that  too  in  two- 
nection  with  the  appearance  of  an  aurora,"  This  cireuniKtanca 
li'd  hill)  to  make  a  careful  coinjiariaiin  of  the  uolices  of  auroral 
displays  given  in  tlie  meteorological  reports  in  the  Annals  of 
Pliilosophy  for  1830  and  1831,  with  those  of  the  Reports  of  the 
New  York  Regents  for  the  same  period.  "  By  inspecting  these 
two  publications  it  was  seen  that  from  April,  1830,  lo  April,  1831, 

"  The  neflille*  employe')  in  these  obnnrvatlons  were  a  oonple  reaeWnd 
by  l'ri>re.^9rir  KHQWiulc  from  Capt.  Sabine,— one  of  wliicli  liad  brloogeit  to 
Prot.  KaiiatHi-n  of  Nomay.  "  Tliey  were  BoapeDiied  acuoriliiig  to  the 
■Delliod  nf  Haiisteeii  in  a  small  nialiogaiiy  Ik>k,  liy  a  single  Qlire  of  rav 
ailk.  7'he  bcix  was  ttirniBheil  wtlh  a  glass  oover,  and  Iind  n  gradnated 
sro  of  Ivory  on  tho  ljuttiiin  In  mark  the  amplitude  of  tlie  vilirntloiia.  Id 
D-iliig  tills  appiirHtu^,  llie  time  of  tlirue  hundred  vibrations  was  noted  by 
a  qiiarter-sci:aiii|  waloh,  w«il  reciilated  lo  mean  time;  a  register  being 
made  nl  tlin  end  of  every  tenth  vibration,  and  a  mean  d^dncnd  from  the 
wlinle,  taken  aa  the  Inie  lime  of  tlie  tliree  linndi-ed  vil>raliniiii.  Eipari- 
iiixntii  uarefully  made  vith  thi*  apparntna  were  round  simaeplible  of  con- 
aidorablH  aoi'Oraoy : "  tbe  individual  ob-ierrationa  not  differing  from  the 
ni'^aii  naniWr,  ordinarily  more  than  one-tboasandlh.  (Siliiman'a  Am. 
Jaar.  Sei.  April,  IH32,  vol.  xxli,  p.  145.) 

t  Prof.  Hanitteen  lias  remarked  lhat"ABbort  time  before  the  an rora 
bomnlig  appxara,  the  ititeiiaity  of  ibe  magnetism  of  the  enrtb  in  apt  to  riM 
to  an  □nauuimon  lieiglitj  but  so  soon  as  the  anrora  borenlla  hegina,  in 
proportion  a?i  its  force  inoreaaea,  the  iuten^'ity  of  the  magneltsm  of  tlie 
eartli  deorHBBes,  reenvoring  its  former  atrength  by  degree*,  often  not  till 
tbe  en<l  of  tweiiiy-Ionr  boom."  lEdiRburgh  Phiiaioph.  Jour.  Jan.  1S2(, 
ToLxll.  p.  SI.) 
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inclusive,  the  aurora  was  remarkably  frequent  and  brilliant  both 
ill  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  that  most  of  the  auroras 
described  in  the  Annals  for  this  time,  particularly  the  brilliant 
ones,  were  seen  on  the  same  evening  in  England  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York."  From  which  he  argues  that  *'  these  simultaneous 
appearances  of  the  meteor  in  Europe  and  America  would  there- 
fore seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  aurora  borealis  can- 
not be  classed  among  the  ordinary  local  meteorological  phenomena, 
but  that  it  must  be  referred  to  some  cause  connected  with  the 
general  physical  principles  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  more 
energetic  action  of  this  cause  (whatever  it  may  be)  affects  simul- 
taneously a  greater  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere."  * 

In  attempting  to  classify  and  digest  the  meteorological  data 
within  his  reach,  Henry  became  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  much  more  extensive,  continuous,  and  systematic 
observations  than  any  as  yet  undertaken :  and  he  omitted  no 
opj>ortunitie8  of  directing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  our 
national  legislators,  to  impress  them  with  the  great  need — as 
well  as  the  practical  policy  of  prosecuting  the  subject  by  govern- 
mental resources.  No  one  at  that  day  seemed  so  fully  awake 
both  to  the  importance  and  to  the  methods  of  prosecuting  such 
inquiry :  and  no  one  more  effectually  advanced  both  by  direct 
and  by  indirect  exertions  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  study, 
than  he. 

In  1839,  while  at  Princeton,  he  induced  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  officially  to  memorialize  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  establish  stations  for  magnetic  and  meteorological  obser- 
vations :  a  movement  which  was  partly  successful,  though  not  to 
the  extent  desired.  On  the  subject  of  international  systems  of 
observation  and  register,  he  justly  remarks  at  a  later  date  :  '*  In 
order  that  the  science  of  meteorology  may  be  founded  on  reliable 
data,  and  attain  that  rank  which  its  importance  demands,  it  is 
necessary  that  extended  systems  of  co-operation  should  be  estab- 
lished. In  regard  to  cli^nate,  no  part  of  the  world  is  isolated  : 
that  of  the  smallest  island  in  the  Pacific,  is  governed  by  the 
general  currents  of  the  air  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  To  fully 
understand  therefore  the  causes  which  influence  the  climate  of 
any  one  country,  or  any  one  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
the  conditions,  as  to  heat,  moisture,  and  the  movements  of  the 
air,  of  all  others.  It  is  evident  also  that  as  far  as  possible,  one 
method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  instruments  affording  the 
same  indications  under  the  same  conditions  should  be  employed. 
.  .  .  A  general  plan  of  this  kind,  for  observing  the  meteor- 
ological and  magnetical  changes,  more  extensively  than  had  ever 
before  been  projected,  was  digested  by  the  British  Association 

»  Sill.  Am.  Jour,  Sci.  April  1832,  voL  xxii.  pp.  150-155. 
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in  1838,  in  which  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  were 
induced  to  take  an  active  part;  and  had  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  South  America,  joined  in  the  enterprise,  a 
series  of  watch-towers  of  nature  would  have  been  distriboted 
over  every  part  of  the  earth."* 

A  large  collection  of  original  notes  of  varions  meteorological 
observations, — on  magnetic  variations,  on  anroras  with  attempts 
at  ascertaining  their  extreme  height,  on  violent  whirl-winds,  on 
hail-stones,  on  thunder-storms,  and  the  deportment  of  lightning- 
rods, — unfortunately  never  published  nor  transcribed  were  lost 
(with  much  other  precious  scientific  material)  by  a  fire  in  1865. 
The  phenomena  of  thunder-storms  were  always  studied  by  Henry 
with  great  interest  and  attention.  A  very  severe  one  which 
visited  Princeton  on  the  evening  of  July  14th  1841,  was  minutely 
described  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  November  5th,  184 l.f 

On  November  3d,  1843,  he  made  a  communication  to  th& 
Society  '*in  regard  to  the  application  of  Melloni's  thermo-electric 
apparatus  to  meteorological  purposes,  and  explained  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  parts  connected  with  the  pile,  to  which  he  had  been 
led  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  He  had  found  the  vapors 
near  the  horizon,  powerful  reflectors  of  heat;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
distant  thunder-storm,  he  bad  found  that  the  cloud  was  colder 
than  the  adjacent  blue  space. "J 

On  June  20,  1845,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  "a 
simple  method  of  protecting  from  lightning,  buildings  covered 
with  metallic  roofs;"  urging  the  importance  in  such  cases  of 
having  the  vertical  rain  pipes  always  in  good  electrical  connec- 
tion with  the  earth,  since  "  on  the  principle  of  electrical  induc- 
tion, houses  thus  covered  are  evidentlv  more  liable  to  be  stnick 
than  those  furnished  either  with  shingle  or  tile."  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  have  the  metallic  roof  in  good  metallic  connection 
with  the  gutters  and  pipes;  and  the  latter  may  conveniently 
have  soldered  to  the  lower  end  a  ribbon  of  sheet  copper  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  continuing  into  the  ground  surrounded  with 
charcoal  and  extending  out  from  the  house  till  it  terminates  ia 
moist  ground. § 

In  this  paper  he  incidentally  meets  the  much  debated  question 
whether  a  lightning-rod  is  efficient  as  a  conductor  by  its  solidity, 

*  Agricultural  Report  of  Com.  of  Patents,  for  1855,  p.  367. 

t  Proceed,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  111-116. 

i  Proceed.  Am.  I^liil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

§  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  179.  Henry  appears  to  liav^ 
been  mucli  iiriprei^SHd  with  the  conducting  valae  of  the  tinned  8h«H*t-1ron 
pipps  commonly  nstjd  as  rain  spouts,  from  observing  that  amid  the  strange 
vagaries  of  the  circuiton.s  path  pursued  bv  the  lightning  (in  cases  of 
houses  struck  by  this  destructive  ajient),  the  rain  pipe  was  not  nnfre- 
queiitly  selected  as  part  of  the  route  ; — marks  of  explosive  violence  being 
exhibited  at  its  lower  endt  und  sometimes  at  its  top  as  well. 
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or  by  its  surface  only.  While  he  had  been  able  to  magnetize 
«mall  needles  placed  transversely  to  the  edges  of  broad  strips  of 
copper,  througii  which  electrical  discharges  were  passed,  he  could 
obtain  no  signs  of  magnetism  in  needles  when  placed  transversely 
near  the  sides  of  such  strips  about  mid-way  from  the  edges.  Jn 
like  manner  he  failed  to  discover  any  action  in  a  small  magne- 
tizing helix  placed  within  a  section  of  gas-pipe  and  connected 
with  it  at  either  end,  when  transmitting  through  the  system  an 
electrical  spark;  while  ^  easily  obtained  magnetic  effects  with 
a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  same  arrangement* 
From  these  and  other  experiments  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
mechanical  electricity  tends  to  pass  mainly  along  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  conductor,  and  accordingly  that  Ohm's  law  of  con- 
•duction  is  not  applicable  to  mechanical  electricity. *f 

Some  popular  uneasiness  having  been  excited  in  1846,  in  con- 
sequence of  telegraph  poles  being  occasionally  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  of  the  supposed  danger  to  travellers  along  highways 
likely  to  resnlt  therefrom,  a  communication  on  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Patterson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  was  read  before  the  Society, 
■and  referred  to  Professor  Henry  for  report.  This  was  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  ;  as  it  had  not 
then  been  in  existence  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  Henry 
responded  in  a  communication  read  June  19th,  1846,  to  the 
effect  that  while  telegraph  wires  as  long  conductors  were  emi- 
nently liable  to  receive  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity 
both  from  charged  clouds  and  from  the  varying  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  air  at  distant  points  along  the  line  (as  for  example 
«ven  by  a  fog  or  precipitation  of  vapor  at  one  station)  as  also 
from  induction  at  a  distance,  the  danger  to  travellers  along  a 
telegraph  road  would  be  very  slight,  unless  a  person  should  be 
standing  or  passing  quite  close  to  a  pole  at  the  moment  of  its 
being  struck.  He  however  recommended  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  poles,  they  should  be  provided  with  conductors.  **  The 
effects  of  powerful  discharges  from  the  clouds  may  be  prevented 
in  a  great  degree  by  erecting  at  intervals  along  the  line  and 
beside  the  supporting  poles  a  metallic  wire  connected  with  the 
earth  at  the  lower  end,  and  terminating  above  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch   from   the   wire  of  the  telegraph.     By  this 

*  In  passing  a  gaWanin  current  throngh  an  iron  tnbe,  he  obtained  the 
evidence  of  an  induction  from  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  tlie  tube, 
hut  in  opposite  directions. 

t  This  very  important  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  yet  de- 
cisively settled  : — eminent  authorities  maintaining  that  electricity  tnfl>w 
—o(  whatever  origin — observes  equally  the  ratio  of  proportionality  to 
area  of  cross  Sf^ction  in  the  conductor.  Probably  the  law  of  conductivity 
varies  with  circumstances. 
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that  the  Menai7  kad  Mi  pasMd  alo^F:  tlM  apaa  • 


ihorter  cad  iMmeraed  ia  a  email  rhallov  temwI  of 

siioilar  emptr  vessel  beia^  pli  — !  t;'V-  rh-*  !■  -i^t  ■:-  '.  I3  !^e 
«>ur?«  of  H  bfiara  a  jrlobaEe  of  mercurj  vas  foiud  at  the  loan* 
end  of  the  lead  rod ;  and  in  Gie  or  six  dajs  it  kad  all  passed 
o(er  exception:  what  appeared  ia  the  form  oT  crTsiala  of  a  lead 
anulfram  in  the  upper  resael.^  A  long  piecv  of  thick  lead  aire 
was  afterward  siupeaded  in  a  Tcrtiral  position,  with  its  lower 
end  dipping  into  a  eupof  mercnrj.  In  the  coaneoTa  few  daja, 
traced  of  the  mercurj  were  foond  ia  the  rod  at  the  hei<cht  of 
three  feet  above  the  rap:  thus  showing  that  a  melal  impcrrioas 
to  water  or  oil  'excepting  nnder  Jerj  great  preaMire)  w»s  easilf 
penetrated  tn  great  distances  bj  a  liquid  metal 

Some  jeara  later  on  a  risit  to  Philadelphia  he  endeavored  vith 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Dr.  Patterson  (then  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint),  bj  melting  a  small  globule  of  gold  oa  a 
plate  of  clean  sheet-iron,  to  obtain  its  ca|>illarT  absorption  ;  bat 
wiihoDt  effect ;  probahlr  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  thin  film 
of  oxide.  Applying  to  another  personal  iriend.  Ur.  Comeliu 
of  Philadelphia,  a  very  iolelligent  and  ingenious  manubctnrer 
of  broDEes,  and   plated   ornaments  for  chandeliers,  etc  to  try 

•  Pmrtrd.  Am.  Ptil.  Sot  ,  »«l.  i».  p.  281!. 

t  Pn-entt.  E'trinritj  nd  lit  Btdrie  Tdegnpk,  Sto.  H.  TodE,  ISTTr 
ebap.  zxiif.  pp.  296.  and  411. 

t  Pncttd.  Am.  Pka.  Soe.,  ToL  {.  p.  82. 
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whether  a  piece  of  silver-plated  copper  heated  to  the  melting 
point  of  silver  would  show  any  absorption  of  that  metal,  he 
learned  that  it  was  a  common  experience  under  such  circamstances 
to  find  the  silver  disappear;  but  that  this  had  always  been  at- 
tributed to  a  volatilization  of  the  silver,  or  in  the  workman's 
phrase, — to  its  being  "burnt  off."  At  Henry's  request  the  expe- 
riment was  tried :  the  heated  end  of  a  silver-plated  piece  of 
copper  exhibited  on  cooling  and  cleaning,  a  copper  surface,  the 
other  end  remaining  unchanged.  Henry  next  had  the  copper 
surface  slightly  dissolved  off  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  zinc,  when  as  he  had  anticipated,  the 
silver  was  again  exposed,  having  penetrated  to  but  a  very  short 
and  tolerably  uniform  distance  below  the  original  surface.* 

In  1844,  he  made  some  important  observations  on  the  cohesion 
of  liquids.  Notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Young  early  in  the  century 
maintained  that  "  the  immediate  cause  of  solidity  as  distinguished 
from  liquidity  is  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  particles  to  each 
other,"  and  had  shown  that  "the  resistance  of  ice  to  extension 
or  compression  is  found  by  experiment  to  differ  very  little  from 
that  of  water  contained  in  a  vessel, "f  all  the  most  popular  text- 
books on  physics  continued  to  teach  that  the  cohesion  of  the 
liquid  state  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  solid  and  th© 
gaseous  states.  J  It  seemed  therefore  desirable  to  test  the  ques- 
tion by  some  more  direct  means  than  the  resistance  of  liquids 
contained  in  closed  vessels  ;  and  for  this  purpose  Henry  em- 
ployed the  classical  soap-bubble.  "  The  effect  of  dissolving  the 
soap  in  the  water  is  not  as  mijrht  at  first  appear,  to  increase  the 
molecular  attraction,  but  to  diminish  the  mobility  of  the  mole- 
cules. "  In  fact  the  actual  tenacity  of  pure  water  is  greater  than 
that  of  soap-water. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  directed  to  determine  "the 
quantity  of  water  which  adhered  to  a  bubble  just  before  it  burst." 
The  second  set  of  experiments  was  devised  to  measure  the  con- 
tractile force  of  a  soap-bubble  blown  on  the  wider  end  of  a  U 
shaped  glass  tube  half  filled  with  water,  by  the  barometric  column 
sustained  in  the  narrower  stem  of  the  tube ;  the  difference  of 
level  being  carefully  observed  by  means  of  a  microscope.  The 
thickness  of  the  soap-bubble  film  at  its  top  was  estimated  by  the 

»  Proceed.  Am,  Phil,  Sue,  June  20,  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 

f    Young's  Lectures  on  Nat,  Philos,  Lect.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

t  *'  If  we  RitHinpt  to  draw  up  from  the  surface  of  water  a  circular  disk 
of  metal  say  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  shall  see  that  the  water  will 
adhere  and  be  supported  several  lines  above  the  general  surface.  This 
ezp«'riment  which  is  frequently  gfven  in  elementary  books  as  a  measure 
of  the  feeble  attraction  of  water  for  itself,  is  improperly  interpreted.  It 
merely  indicates  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  single  film  of  atoms  around 
the  perpendicular  surface,  and  not  of  the  whole  column  elevated.'* 
{Agricultural  Report  for  1857,  p.  427.— Paper  on  Meteorology.) 
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Iwtof  a*]E(cwtDBingaiko«B  fnrno^tnht--t:nf.  TW  i«ndt 
iHrirad  at  fiaM  botb  «U  of  tTfmmtmtm  wm  -j  nt  «rster  iit.tt«ad 
«f  bsriH^  K  coksiaa  of  53  gnias  b>  tkcii^srv  indt  (u  wm 
vnj  roBBoalj  tfsMd),  baa  s  rohtaiye  farar  ['  rcveni  baadml 
poBods  to  tbe  mek;  cv  tkst  tk«  JMluwaki  ii4r  •»A«4ioi>  uf  ft 
tiqoid  is  tMj  eq«al  lo  that  af  tfce  italaawt  ^  i  lix  tolitl  state.* 

Ib  184S,  be  pnacBtcd  to  the  PVkno^eal  So.-iet?  ko  epii.isM 
of  his  Tiew9«a  tbe  MoteeatarcoaaliUtiaaarmA'ter;  ^riag  the 
naaoDS  lor  accaptiBg  ihe  aloMC  hjputheiai  .:>f  Nrmoa.  H« 
poiated  oat  that  the  diaeomrf  aad  cstahGal  i.ient  ef  a  ffeinrral 
Mieatifc  priBripie''i>hialMait  aBraRStha  r^»akof  dnlortioM 
froB  s  ratiooal  aaHMdaal  hjpoChni^  the  pndart  of  the  inia^ 
astion ;  fovaded  h  is  trae  «■  a  dear  Makh^r  with  cnoda  of 
phjwcal  MtioB,  tha  tmh  of  which  have  Ucn  esubrulMd  bf 
pnTkMS  wTcstJjpHicw :"  aad  he  a^cd  that  th<i  Iwpe  of  finthar 
adnaceaeat  Sea  ia  the  aanuqyliaa  "  that  Oe  ?ame  laws  oT  biM 
sad  MOtioa  which  gowmt  the  pheoowcaa  of  Ibe  actiua  of  laatur 
is  aaans,  pcitahw  to  the  niBottst  atoi  altt-i^  ata&ftaJ"  Be 
Ihiiwfaro  felt  "oUiged  to  aanuoe  the  eneteun'  uf  an  etfarrial 
■cdiiui  fonned  of  atoaa  which  an  eadowed  vrith  pmn^jr  (ht 
•aiae  properties  as  those  we  have  aawgncd  to  <?>i[iuiior  ■uaiirr." 

"Aeeordinfrtoibefora^agiDleaweasjaa'uine  witit  Sewtoo^  • 
the  existence  of  onetindt^mmUer  HAsid  throuffhout  sit  cpac^  \ 
mad  existing  in  four  stales,  namelj  the  »tiiem!.  the  spnfijrm.  (h« 
liqniil.  aoil  the  !ioliii.''f  In  referring  to  thi»  postolated  /ottr/old 
tialf.  of  matter,  Henry  waa  acuastomed  to  poiat  oat  the  remark- 
able analogy  IwcwL-ea  tbia  conceptiun,  and  that  of  the  foor  ele- 
ments of  the  aneienta, — 6re,  air.  water,  sod  earth 

"  In  conclosion,  it  sboold  be  remembered  that  the  legitimate 
oae  of  specalations  of  this  kind,  is  not  to  foraiah  plausible  espla- 

•A-oeeeJ.  Am.  PiH.  Soe.  April  S,  ami  M»y  17.  IM4,  pp.  56,57,  sod  M. 
S5.  Tba  original  nntps  oT  thsM  interiHliiig  eipecinirDts  eontalnin;  lb* 
nnm>Tic>l  rfttalt:*  obUiDipl  dhiIt  x  great  Tarietf  of  comlitions,  laid  ushI* 
for  Tarthar  redactiana  and  coiopari^wiL-i,  ware  dmirojail  bj  Srs  in  ISS5. 
BioQt  the  ifanMtf  of  nMHt  H>]id  vnbstariFn  diffen  rirr  sligliilj-  from  that 
or  tliMir  lipoid  ilate,  bnin;  indeed  less  in  man/, — nnlnta  at  ron^iderabl/ 
lowiT  tempi-ratnres.  (m  in  the  r.xse  of  ien,  and  most  (if  the  tnerala.)  it 
sppeanqniie  improhalilo  that  the  difference  bet«een  itoliditjand  iiqqiditr 
eoDid  dtipend  in  unj  case  on  tbe  di-gree  of  eoliMion.  On  Ibe  eoDinr*, 
til"  coliv-tiun  nf  ■BtKnliaaM  be  Ben^aibij  greater  tbao  that  of  ice.  since  it* 
eOHiitltaeiit  molvcnlsi  am  cloiter  toeether.  Uf  tbf>  nature  of  thai  ■'Utenl 
adAefii'ti''  wbliib  rraista  Ibe  How  of  solids  (exceptini;  ander  the  enndilion« 
of  (reat  Rtrain — lon<  onntinaed},  and  wham  abeenoe  in  mark  d  in  iiqaid* 
hf  tbeir  almost  perfect  aud  friction leea  moUtlitj,  oar  present  suieace  allOfd* 
a*  no  intimation. 

f  Twn  bnudred  Jean  ago,  Newton  epbcnlalfng  on  the  nnitj  of  natter, 

ventured    the  ongsetlion,  "  Tbns  prrbapg  mar  sit  things  hr  orininatttd 

from  »ilior."  — Lettef  (o  the  Sec retar*  of  the  Royal  Snulety—Elt^iirj  Olden- 

bnig,  Jannary,  ItiTtf  (i/ul.  oj  Sog.  S«e.  by  Thomas  Binh,  toL  iu.  p.  'iiO). 
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nations  of  known  phenomena,  or  to  present  old  knowledge  in  a 
new  and  more  imposing  dress,  but  to  serve  the  higher  purpose 
of  suggesting  new  experiments  and  new  phenomena,  and  ihus  to 
assist  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  science,  and  extending  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter;  and  unless  the  hypothesis  can  be 
employed  in  this  way,  however  much  ingenuity  may  have  been 
expended  in  its  construction,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  scien- 
tific romance  worse  than  useless,  since  it  tends  to  satisfy  the  mind 
with  the  semblance  of  truth,  and  thus  to  render  truth  itself  less 
an  object  of  desire."* 

Light  and  Heat. — Henry  also  made  important  investigations 
on  some  peculiar  phenomena  connected  with  light  and  heat. 
For  the  i)urpose  of  experimenting  on  sun  light  he  devised  in 
1840,  a  very  simple  form  of  heliostat,  based  on  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Young,  whereby  the  solar  ray  was  received  into  an  upper 
room  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  earth^s  axis,  requiring  there- 
fore only  an  equatorial  movement  of  the  reflector;  which  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  common  cheap  pocket  watch  placed  on  a 
small  hinged  board  set  by  a  screw  to  the  angle  of  latitude.  The 
mirror  mounted  on  a  swivel  and  properly  balanced,  presented 
no  sensible  resistance  to  the  running  of  the  watch,  which  was 
arranged  for  the  24  hour  rotation  by  a  watch-maker  of  Princeton. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  completed  instrument  (including  the  time- 
movement)  was  but  sixteen  dollars.  If  any  particular  direction 
of  the  ray  was  required,  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  a  stationary 
mirror  in  the  fixed  path  of  the  ray,  adjusted  to  the  desired 
angle,  f 

In  1841,  on  repeating  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Blot  on 
"Phosphorescence,"  he  discovered  some  new  characteristics  in 
the  emanation  (particularly  when  excited  by  electrical  liglit) 
which  had  not  before  been  observed.  J  These  were  more  fully 
detailed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  in  1843,  '*0n  Phosphorogenic  Emanation.''  This  phe- 
nomenon had  been  first  observed  in  the  diamond,  when  taken  into 
a  dark  room  immediately  after  exposure  to  direct  sun- light,  or 
to  a  vivid  electric  spark ;  and  was  afterward  observed  in  several 
other  substances, — notably  in  the  chloride  of  calcium — **  Ilora- 
berg's  phosphorus. "§     It  had  also  been  shown  by  Becquerel  that 

»  Proceed.  Am,  Phil.  Sor.  Nov.  6,  1846,  vol.  iv.  pp.  287-290. 

t  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  S^pt.  17,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

J  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  April  16,  1841,  vol   ii.  p.  46. 

§  Honiberg's  phosphoriiR  in  cliloride  of  oalcinm  prepared  by  melting 
one  part  of  sal  aininouia  with  two  parts  of  slaked  lime.  Canton*s  plios- 
phorua  is  PuipliidH  of  calcium  forined  by  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
sifted  and  calcined  oyster  shells,  and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  ex- 
posed fur  an  hour  to  a  strong  heat. 
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.«UIe  tbia  phocpfaorB8eea«G  nay  be  ritilv  excited  ra  Ox  msmaHtn 

■■f  IiHM,  or  thruDgb  ()uafU.  Uke  effect  £»  enttnl;^'  armtcd  hj  » 
,flU«  of  tran^puvnt  laia,  or  glMS.  Ueacj  br  a  long^  seriM  rf 
^IMriBteuu  gruaU;  exMuded  tbex  lisu,  inclndiiig  in  t]w»  » 
Ikt^  rntmlwr  of  lu^viila.  He  also  aabjecTcd  buCb  \h»  KX^aag 
_»]»  (capecUlly  at  ib*  el«cUie  eparkj  «itii  the  timiBoa  ••«i»- 
lioD,  to  lariuu  inauuctic  bf  redMUuo.  nSnainn.  ptriarmtdim, 
tt£.  Tbe  Sicol  prisn  waa  foaad  to  ofa^irnrt  ihie  p^slnr  ts- 
CJUug  nj  so  much  W  U  penuit  MamW  ut  iniririinhn;  h« 
*lmt  «tu  RBiwiubIc  wmI  imezpeetcii,  m  pile  lif  Hnn  inua  pluc» 
,«bkii  weraed  to  rat  oU  miinH;  tfac  pb««pt.ofuguie  ]mtfnmim. 
WW  fmnil  vban  ptooni  obTiqnelT  si  the  Im^  poUrwiB|C  a^I*.  to 
'dtstioctlf  exHu  s  MrriviDg  iDmiaou  spot.  Ob  uaninattoa  sf 
V»>  pbamfbonaamre  eiciud  hj  poiariied  Egtit,  bo  cSrtrl  v«s 
■todattd  bj  s  rataiion  uf  the  analT^r :  "  wb«ii  tbc  bttta  ««» 
nBOiKutMd  tfarougfa  c>7«t«U  in  different  dirertioos  with  nftrrnc* 
jitf  tboT  optical  uin,  i>o  dllTereBce  eoald  be  obacncd."  Tb* 
MospboTMrMiM  wa«  complclcljr  depolarized,  n  if  Ukieg  a* 
•pntirely  new  orijcin  in  the  sen^itiie  infasiance:  a  liict  n-di*> 
WDrned  bjr  rroTendor  Stakes  some  ten  jcmn  later,  atiib  retard 
[to  flaoeescBnt  emaaaUooa. 

'  That  tbe  pbosphorugvnte  effiecC  doe«  not  depend  on  a  beatiag' 
•tt  tbo  salN^tanee,  appeared  to  be  shown  bv  ibe  (act  ibst  "tka 
IhlH!  bemriiPij  a.s  lumtniiriz  nntl^r  a  plale  Kif  tilum  i^  uu^vr  a  plata 
of  rock-salt."  The  emanation  waa  examined  by  a  prism  of  rock- 
erystai,  and  by  one  of  rock-salt : — science  had  not  then  the  epee- 
troscope.  Wbil»  the  impres^jioa  could  be  readily  made  by  a 
reflected  beam  from  a  metallic  mirror,  it  failed  entirely  wbea 
directed  from  a  looking-glass.  The  lamtnona  effect  on  the  pho»- 
phorescent  Babstaoce  was  foaad  to  be  defined  in  location  by  tbv 
form  of  tbe  opening  made  in  ebeel  metal  Gcreens.  On  tefitisf 
with  differeot  portions  of  the  electric  Bpark  by  means  of  a  narrow 
slit  in  the  screen,  the  two  terminals  of  the  spark  were  found  to 
be  DiDcb  more  active  (as  measured  by  the  sobscqnent  dnratioo 
of  the  phosphorescence)  than  tbe  middle  portion.  By  a  soitabte 
arrangement  of  donble  screens  with  three  slits  each,  be  was  able 
to  make  simnltaneoua  star-like  photographs  on  tbe  substance,  of 
the  two  extreme  portions  of  tbe  spark  and  of  a  middle  point: 
and  while  the  latter  point  "eihtbited  a  feeble  pbospboreacence 
for  two  or  three  seconds  "  only,  the  two  former  "  continaed  to 
glow  for  more  than  a  minute:"  and  yet  the  middle  of  tbe  spaik 
appeared  to  tbe  eye  quite  as  rivid  as  its  extremities.  It  waa 
also  observed  that  while  a  Bensilire  daguerreotype  plate  received 
no  impression  from  the  electric  spark,  iuversely  another  similar 
plate  exposed  for  ecveral  minutes  to  the  direct  light  of  tbe  ftdl 
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moon  received  a  photographic  impression,  while  the  lime  simi- 
larly exposed,  exhibited  no  phosphorescence.* 

Henry  was  afterward  accustomed  on  the  occurrence  of  a  brincht 
aurora,  to  expose  a  sheet  of  paper  written  or  figured  with  a 
solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinia  to  the  auroral  light,  when  the 
characters  (quite  invisible  by  lamp-light  or  even  by  day-light) 
would  distinctly  glow  with  a  pale  blue  light ; — indicating  the 
electrical  nature  of  the  meteor. 

In  January,  1845,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Stephen  Alex- 
ander, he  instituted  a  series  of  experimental  observations  on  the 
relative  heat-radiating  power  of  the  solar  spots.  On  the  4th  of 
January  a  large  spot  through  which  our  terrestrial  globe  could 
have  been  freely  dropped,  (having  been  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000  miles  in  diameter,)  favorably  situated  near  the  middle  of 
the  disk,  was  examined  with  a  telescope  of  four  inches  aperture. 
A  screen  having  been  arranged  in  a  dark  room,  with  a  thermo- 
electric apparatus  behind  it  and  having  its  terminal  or  pile  just 
projecting  through  a  hole  in  the  screen,  the  image  of  the  spot 
was  received  upon  it,  giving  a  clearly  defined  outline  about  two 
inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  By  a  slight  motion 
of  the  telescope  the  spot  could  readily  be  thrown  on  or  off  the 
end  of  the  pile  as  desired.  A  considerable  number  of  observa- 
tions indicated  very  clearly  by  the  differing  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  "  that  the  spot  emitted  less  heat  than  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  luminous  disk."f  A  brief  account  of 
the  results  obtained  by  these  researches  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  read  by  him  at  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  June,  1845.J  The  deter- 
minations arrived  at  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  later  obser- 
yations  of  Secchi  and  others  § 

In  1845,  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Princeton  Review,  on 
"Color  Blindness;"  which  although  in  the  modest  form  of  a 
literary  review  of  two  Memoirs  then  recently  published,  (that  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  ;  and  that  of 

*  Proceed,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  May  26,  1843,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38-44.  This  in- 
teresting bat  oliscnre  subject  aithougli  apparently  connected  with  the 
phenomenon  of  "fluorescence"  has  yet  an  entirely  distinct  phase  in  its 
abnormal  continuance  of  luminosity, — similar  to  the  familiar  effect  of  a 
thermal  impression.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  conversion  of  wave- 
periodicity  (wave-length),  shown  by  Stokes  to  be  the  cbaracterisiio  of 
fluorescence,  may  require  time  for  its  full  development. 

t  Proceed.  Am.  PhU.  Soc,  June  20,  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. 

X  Report  Brit.  Assoc,  184(),  part  ii.  p.  6. 

§  P.  Angelo  Secchi — during  the  years  1848,  and  1849,  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  College  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  :  and  in  the  preparation 
of  his  ''Researches  on  Electrical  Rheometry "  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Conirihuiions^  (art.  ii.  p.  60,)  he  received  from 
Henry  the  friendly  assistance  of  apparatus  and  suggestions.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Rome,  iu  1850. 
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FrofeBSorGlie  Wftrtmvi,  of  LaoBuine,  iQ  the  Scientilic  Memoirs,) 
supplied  orifpnal  observaUons  on  this  iuteresiiog  dcparimvBl  ol 
tb«  physiology  of  vision. 

MincelUmeoua  Contribution*. — ^Henn-'s  misprllaneoa!!  contri- 
batiotis  to  physical  sciencs  sre  sonnniferous  rdiI  inrietl.  thtii  itiitj 
a  brief  sllosion  to  some  of  them  can  hv  affitrds>l.  in  !s29,  be 
pablished  quite  an  elaborate  "  Topc^raphical  sketch  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  designed  chiefly  to  show  tbc  (feut^ral  elevaiious 
and  depressions  of  Its  nnrface."*  And  in  later  years  he  devoted 
macb  attentioD  to  physical  geography.  He  perfuriued  at  various 
times,  a  good  deal  of  chemical  work  IchieUy  uf  nn  analytical 
(^aracter), — first  as  Dr.  T.  Bomeyn  Bi?i-k'g  aB)ii»itant,T  aoil  after- 
ward independently,  as  well  as  tnedinii^lf  in  directing  hia  own 
inpilB  and  aasiatanta.  Id  IS33,  he  d).'visod  an  improvemeiit  of 
Woliaaton^  mechanical  scale  of  the  chemical  e<iuiTaleDt«.  for  the 
beneBt  of  his  pnpila  in  chemistry: — u  contrivance  which  was 
moA  iiBed.aBd  highly  appreciated  at  tiie  time. 

The  sn^^rtioo  had  been  thrown  ont  by  more  llian  ono  astro- 
nomer, that  carefully  timed  observations  on  cbarscterisl  ic  meteors 
or  "  Hbooting-atnn"  might  be  made  uvailalile  for  determining 
differences  of  longitude  between  the  stations  of  obeervaliun.{ 
For  many  years  however  the  proposition  had  been  geoerally  re- 
garded as  offering  rather  a  specalative  than  a  practical  [tictliod  of 
BolvinfT  a  problem  of  so  great  nicety.  ll.Tirj  in  rrnKtrt  niili  his 
Iirolher-in-iaw,  Professor  Alexander,  and  with  his  friend  Professor 
btiche,  determined  to  ascertain  by  actual  trial  the  availability  and 
valne  of  the  system.  On  the  £5th  of  November,  1835,  Professor 
Bache  observing  at  bis  residence  in  Philadelphia  (assisted  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Espy,) — simultaneously  with  Professor  Henry 
and  Professor  Alexander,  at  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  Princeton, 
they  obtained  seven  co-incidences  : — the  instant  of  disappearance 
of  the  meteor  being  in  each  case  selected  as  the  most  accurately 
attainable  epoch.  These  seven  ohservationB  (whose  greatest  dis- 
crepancies amonnted  to  but  a  trifie  over  3  seconds)  jrovc  a  mean 
result  of  2  minutes  0.61  second  (time  longitude)  differing  only 

•   Trn!».  Albans  hniMr.  Tnl.  I.  pp.  87-112. 

t  "  Hf Dry  WIS  (hfii  Ur-  Baick's  fliemicil  asfiistiint,  and  alrMuly  tn  ad- 
mirnble  tX|>eriiii«iilaliBt."  AdilreBii  In-roTH  llifl  AIIauv  InBlittitn,  1./ Dr. 
O.  Mendt,  May  £5.  1S71.     (Trant.  AH-anif  Tn^ii.  vol.  viL  p.  21.) 

X  -'Tli»  inprit  nf  flrHt  Pnnc'VtinK  iIih  iibk  or  pUonliiiB  Flam  iiid  ftr^tialU 
ai  nienala  for  the  d»l«nninaHnn  of  loniimdvs  iaclahiml  by  Dr.  t)ll>«r«  aiid 
th»  OiTinfln  aHtmnomen  for  I^pnientH'ig,  olio  pnbliHlnHJ  a  work  mi  lli* 
(iilijeot  in  1802.  Mr.  Ral1i-y  liowwrr  Iibk  |>otiiltKl  ont  a  pnfvr  |.al>tiKb«4 
by  Dr.  Unakplvne  twenty  yrnr*  prHFionsly,  in  irhioli  tliat  lllnMrloni 
aalmnonii-r  callH  attention  to  Ibo  fnljHi-t.  and  riiiitinolly  pninia  fliit  tlijl 
•pplicalioQ  or  ttix  pbenomeoii."  TliU  wafl  tinted  OrM-nwiofa,  MoTeulMr 
6ib,  1783.     (£.  E.  O.  PAU.  Uag.  1E41,  vol.  xii.  p.  GG4.> 
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one  second  and  two-tenths  from  the  mean  estimate  of  relative 
longitude  arrived  at  by  other  methods.* 

In  1840,  Henry  gave  an  account  of  "electricity  obtained  from 
a  small  ball  partly  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by  a  lamp."-}- 

In  1843,  he  read  a  communication  to  the  Society,  "On  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  Projectiles  :"  for  this  pur- 
pose employing  two  screens  of  fine  insulated  wire  each  in  circuit 
with  a  galvanometer,  and  at  determined  near  distances  in  the 
pathTof  the  projectile; — whereby  the  galvanic  currents  would  be 
successively  interrupted  at  the  instants  of  penetration.  To  re- 
cord the  interval,  each  galvanometer  needle  is  provided  at  one 
end  with  a  marking  pen  touching  a  horizontally  revolving  cylin- 
der, which  is  divided  by  longitudinal  lines  into  100  equal  parts, 
and  is  driven  by  clock-work  at  the  rate  of  ten  revolutions  per 
second,  giving  therefore  to  the  interval  of  passage  between  two 
consecutive  lines,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second. J  Another 
Btill  more  ingenious  method  is  suggested,  whereby  the  galvano- 
meter may  be  dispensed  with:  each  circuit  including  an  induc- 
tion coil,  one  end  of  whose  secondary  circuit  is  connected  with 
the  axis,  and  the  other  end  placed  very  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  graduated  paper  on  the  revolving  cylinder, 
60  as  to  give  the  induction  spark  through  the  paper  at  the  instant 
of  the  interruption  of  the  primary  circuits  by  the  projectile  pass- 
ing through  the  wire  screens.  This  is  really  a  much  neater  and 
more  direct  application  of  the  electric  interruption  than  the  em- 
ployment of  a  galvanometer  needle  for  making  the  record.  If 
desirable,  the  cylinder  may  be  made  to  have  a  very  slow  longi- 
tudinal movement  by  a  screw,  so  as  to  give  a  helical  direction  to 
the  tracings  ;  and  different  pairs  of  screens  similarly  arninged  at 
distant  points  in  the  path  of  the  projectile  may  be  employed  to 
determine  the  variations  of  velocity  in  its  flight. § 

Henry  was  always  a  watchful  student  of  psychological  and 
subjective  phenomena.  Witnessing  on  one  occasion  the  perform- 
ance of  an  athlete  before  a  large  assembly,  he  noticed  with  a 
carious  interest  the  "  inductive"  sympathy  manifested  by  nearly 

♦  Proceed  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  Deo.  20,  1839,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  1G3.  "This 
appears  to  have  l>eeu  the  first  actual  deteriui nation  of  a  ditfHrence  of  lon- 
gitude hy  nieteorio  observations."  [L.  E.  D,  Phil.  Mag.  1841.  vol.  xix. 
p.  553.)  Several  years  later  (in  1838)  similar  meteoric  observations  were 
xuade  between  A!toiia  and  Breslau  ;  and  also  between  Rome  and  Naples. 

t  Pfbrt^d.  Am.  Phil.  Sue.  Dec.  18,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

X  It  appears  that  Wi.eatstone  devised  liis  ingenious  eleotro-mngnetlo 
"chronoscope"  in  1840;  though  he  unfortunately  publisheil  no  account 
of  it  till  lfe4r) ;  or  two  years  after  the  publication  by  Henry.  And  this 
was  called  out  as  a  reclamation,  on  the  publication  of  a  similar  invention 
by  L.  Rretrnel.  of  P.-iri?*,  in  January  of  the  same  year. 

§  Proceed,  Am.  Phil.  Suc,  May  30,  1843,  vol.  iii.  pp.  165-167. 
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to  tte  iililiii  aa^B  «f  niaa  iMHcd  -.j  Lie  nuitx^  t>uiiy- 
Hc  Made  ■  MBbcr  rf  MipaiHCiM  .  ,<i   .ne  liu'v  uf  1 


i  ■  gymhw  af  bi<  l>««arw  « 

'  ■orssoaevh. 

■  the  dcri*atiM  ud  < 
Hb  nfien  tfcMe  to  Me  dun     — 

(m  »■!«■,  1 


oT  gr»fitf ,  eobesioe, 

tbene  tead  s^reedif^  to  >tsl»!e  eqailihrion ;  aod  ibej 
•oiinrea  of  nt^cbxnical  power  only  u  they  are  di^orbed  by 
of  ilioM  hut'tre  mentioned.  It  U  not  th«  niaDiiiEr  down  of  ike 
trater-Ctll,  or  the  dock-weight,  wfaicb  a  tbe  tru^  orifin  of  their 
luefol  work,  but  the  Hfiiog  of  tbem  op.  Tbe  same  b  true  of  the 
power  derive'!  froni  combostioa.  He  ibeo  adds  that  hid  secoad 
dasa  (the  Torces  derived  from  the  organic  world)  otigfat  perfaape 
by  a  similar  pnieesa  of  reaaoaiag  be  derived  from  tbe  fir^t  ria^; 
(that  of  t-elential  di^iurbsDce ;, — regarding  "animal  power  as 
referable  to  the  same  aonrce^  n  that  from  tbe  comba^ioD  of 
fnel,"  and  the  action  of  the  vegetative  power  as  "a  forcv  derived 
from  the  divelleot  power  of  tbe  soDbeaiu,"  being  simply  a  eaiw 
of  solar  de-oxidatioD.  Organism — vegetable  and  aDinial.  he  con- 
siders a  bniU  up  under  tbe  direction  of  a  vital  princi|>k.  which 
lit  not  it^lf  a  mechanical  force.  Yoleaaic  power  is  neglected  aa 
comparatively  feeble  and  limited,  and  not  practically  otilised.* 

•  /Vot'i^.  Am.  Pha.  &«.  Dee.  20,  lft44.  vol.  it.  pp-  12T-129.  T1.ii 
appear!  to  Ihj  the  flnt — as  ft  ii  ^nbablr  tlip  bKit — koaljiK  at  physical 
euer«7,  wbii:))  bad  tweii  prnpnaed  Twrntj  jt»T^  later,  a  Finiilsr  aualjsU 
(witit  csriaialjr  no  ini  prorcmrnt  in  Ihe  pUibi  Scat  ton)  was  ai)op(>al  bj 
Fror.  Tait,  ia  an  •*i*J  ea  -  Em-rgj;"  <iV'.rtjl  Urili-A  Rtritu.  \S64.  rot. 
XL  art.  iii.  p.  191.  of  Am.  rdition:)  and  hj  Dr.  Balfonr  Stewart,  in  lila 
Elem-ntari  Trtati—  n  Halt,  Oaford,  18l>6  (book  iii.  ehap.  *.  an.  3S)t,  p. 
354.) 
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This  iuteresting  digest  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  clearest 
theoretical  statements  we  have,  of  the  correlation  and  transfurma- 
tion  of  the  physical  forces ;  including  with  these  the  so-called 
organic  forces. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846,  the  liberal 
bequest  to  the  United  States,  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  by 
James  Smithson  of  London,  England,  was  appropriated  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Institution  bearing  his  name ;  the  establish- 
ment being  made  to  comprise  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  supervising  body,  and  a  Board  of  Regents  being 
created  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Institution  after  com- 
pleting its  organization.  As  the  testator  had  bequeathed  his 
fortune,*  in  simple  terms  "  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  there  arose  not  unnaturally  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  both  among  Congressmen,  and  among  the 
Regents,  as  to  the  most  desirable  method  of  executing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Will :  and  the  organizing  Act  was  itself  a  sort  of 
compromise,  after  many  years  of  discussion  and  disagreement  in 
both  branches  of  Congress.  To  literary  men,  no  instrument  of 
knowledge  could  be  so  important  as  an  extensive  Library : — to 
the  professional,  a  seat  of  education  or  public  instruction — general 
or  special — supplemented  by  elaborate  courses  of  public  lectures, 
appeared  the  obvious  and  necessary  means  of  diffusing  useful 
learning, — to  the  "  practical,"  a  large  agricultural  and  poly- 
technic institute — supplemented  perhaps  by  a  museum,  was  the 
only  fitting  plan  of  developing  the  resources  of  our  country  : — 
to  the  artistic,  extensive  galleries  of  art  were  the  most  worthy 
and  instructive  objects  of  patronage.  The  Regents  sought 
counsel  from  the  distinguished  and  the  learned  :  and  several  of 
them  applied  to  Professor  Henry  for  his  opinion.  He  gave  the 
subject  a  careful  consideration  ;  and  announced  very  decided 
views.  As  Smithson  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  an  expert  analytical  chemist,  and  devoted 
to  original  research,  Henry  held  that  the  language  of  his  Will 
must  receive  its  most  accurate  and  scientific  and  at  the  same 
time  most  comprehensive  interpretation ;  that  the  words  **  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men"  were  deliberately 
and  intelligently  employed  ;  and  that  no  local  or  even  natjonal 
interests  were  as  broad  as  its  terms, — that  no  merely  educational 
projects  of  whatever  character,  no  schemes  of  material  and 
practical  advancement  however  useful,  could  justly  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  the  obvious  intent — expressed  by  a  scientific  thinker 

*  The  whole  amoniit  of  the  beqaest  was  a  trifle  over  100|000  pounds, 
or  aboat  540,000  dollars. 
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and  wtfts— fcit  «f  d  Ac  tMrea»«  of  kso'wkd^hT  iWfi 
liia  if  «npBal  nmmnk,    Ihe  xtMiuoa  ol  »«-■  innkt  i*  tac 
toAtSmm  maA  wi  kaowlcdK  mmA  Kcaadir — iu  widcrt  i 

TWm  viae  aad  bmadiag  ne**  excned  •  ■ 
■Ml  tfctMgh  hudiy  tlWB  n  aerwd  *<ik  tfce  opiMM  of  Ae  Ba^wa?; 
■  jit  led  to  hk  dMtiM  Puwbn  3d.  ISICm  the"' 
•ad  pnelksl  Dindor  «r  Ike  iafcat  -  '  - 
was  Heaf7  caScd  apoa  to  mcr  dew  , 
fnsptwomt  aad  niiaftfaial  panaiu  «f  iMrtMa  jtara  aiiUa  ite 
dascK  haBa  if  PriawHaa.  Oae  MNJn  tanet  tW  vanng^ 
■tale.  Hoe  was  a  fan  awarina  olerad  Ur  ibc  catigMcaed  p«- 
raaoa  iT  Jsbh  gaittiM,  to  accare  far  aUuart  ccirarv  and  ■■- 
pwinay  wjpail  rtaea»^  ■  »adh  acedcd  eamtrrafaatat  aad 
aapport;  aad  aa  oltfgilioa  apoa  ibe  Kntific  frv  to  ivoEt  aad 
if  poMdMi  prenat  the  prrrcnaaa  of  tte  tn»t  to  tbt  ■ewly 
popakr  MMB  or  Ae  Aoit«igbled  BMa;.  Tkat  jian  voaid  !• 
wiMii  ftr  rtupiag  the  dbaiaelrr  aad  madaet  af  tW  «s«iialiia 
■a  he  dMnad.  waa  ceruia  i — llMt  thb  coatd  aoc  ka  ekcttri. 
■Iifciial  aaafc  opfiuaiiiaa  aad  Tarioaa  atatadw.  W  rcf;  deailr 
fcn."aa-.  That  dari^  thaac  jcais  of  aeiiTC  ntperrinia  aad 
AactioB.  he  mait  abMdoa  all  hipe  of  pcnoaal  opponaai^  Ibr 
OT^iaal  iMgaiUi.  he  aa  beeljr  accepted  ia  the  exprewive  icBatk 
■Hde  to  a  tniated  fricad  fa  aMaultmtma  m  the  otra^ta  :  "  if  I 
go,  I  ahall  probablf  ezebai^B  penaaneat  Ume  for  tnuMHat 
repoUtion." 

With  the  as^nninc*  of  the  Trnftees  of  the  Collie  of  Sew 
Jers«T,  that  »hoii)d  he  fail  to  realize  his  pnignmme,  or  Bboald 
be  Falirfactorilj  accomplish  liis  apostolic  purpose,  his  rbair 
shoald  alwajs  be  at  tii£  rommand,  vitb  a  hearlj  wrlcume  back, 
Henry,  neither  spurred  by  oTer-confidenee.  nor  depre&^ed  aitb 
UDdae  timidrtr,  tboogh  fliled  with  aniious  foliciiade  for  tbe 
fatore,  aeceptnl  the  appointment  tendered  to  him.  He  reotOTed 
with  his  family  to  WashinjElon,  and  at  once  commenced  bis  ad- 
mintMniion  of  the  dntiea  assigned  to  him  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Institation. 

Sommoned  (boa  to  Ihe  occopancy  of  a  new  and  antried  field, 
and  to  the  dischai^  of  e)>sentially  executiTe  furetions,  he  from 
tbe  first  displayed  a  cleamei^  and  promptness  of  jodgment,  a 
Bio|!lenesa  and  steadinesa  of  aim,  a  Gnnness  and  consistency  of 
decision,  combined  with  a  practical  sagacity  and  niodention  in 
adapting  his  cou^t^!  to  the  exigencies  of  adverse  conditions,  whith 
stamped  bira  as  a  most  able  and  snecessfnt  administrator.  With* 
out  concealment  and  without  diplomacy,  his  distinctly  avowed 
principle  of  action   was  steadily  and  patiently  pursued.      With 

*  "  PragnmuQ  of  Organ iiaiion."  Smitluoman  Sepoit  liw  1S17. 
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honest  submission  to  the  controlling  Act  of  Congress,  he  made 
as  honest  avowal  of  bis  desire  and  of  his  endeavor  to  have  that 
legislation  mudified.  Hampered  by  provisions  he  deemed  un- 
wise and  injurious,  be  yet  skilfully  managed  to  reconcile 
contestant  interests,  and  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  and 
concurrence  of  the  Regents.  Henceforth  his  purpose  and  his 
effort  were  to  be  directed  to  the  unique  object  of  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  development  of  what  has  so  flippantly  been 
designated  **  useless  knowledge  ;  "  and  merging  self  in  the  com- 
munity of  physical  inquirers  and  collaborators,  to  become  the 
high-priest  of  abstract  investigation  ; — prepared  to  lend  all  prac- 
ticable assistance  to  that  small  but  earnest  band  of  nature- 
students,  who  inspired  by  no  aims  of  material  utility,  seek  from 
their  mistress  as  the  only  reward  of  their  devotion,  the  higher 
knowledge  of  truth.* 

Of  the  two  distinct  objects  of  endowment  specified  by  Smith- 
eon's  Will, — •'  the  increase — and  the  diffusion — of  knowledge," 
Henry  forcibly  remarked :  "  These  though  frequently  con- 
founded, are  very  different  processes,  and  each  may  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  While  we  rejoice  that  in  our  country 
above  all  others,  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  comparatively  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  its  increase.if  There  is  another 
division  with  regard  to  knowledge  which  Smithson  does  not 
embrace  in  his  design;  viz.  the  application  of  knowledge  to  use- 
ful purposes  in  the  arts.  And  it  was  not  necessary  be  should 
found  an  institution  for  this  purpose.  There  are  already  ia 
every  civilized  country,  establishments  and  patent  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  department  of  mental  industry.  As  soon 
as  any  branch  of  science  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  necessi- 

*  Henrjr  has  finely  said  :  "  Let  censure  or  ridlcnle  fall  elsewhere,— on 
those  whose  lives  are  passed  without  labor  and  witliont  object;  but  let 
praise  and  honor  be  bestowed  on  him  who  seeks  with  on  wearied  patience 
to  develop  the  order,  harmony,  and  beaaty  of  even  the  smallest  part  of 
God*s  creation.  A  life  devoted  exclusively  to  the  stndy  of  a  sinsle  in»ect, 
is  not  spent  in  vain.  No  animal  however  insignificant  is  isolated;  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  and  Is  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws  which  control  ttie  most  prominent  beings  of  the  orgauio 
world.'*     {Smithsonian  Report  for  18.55,  p.  20.) 

t  Swainson  the  Naturalist,  the  conntryman  and  friend  of  Smithson, has 
very  pointedly  marked  this  recognized  distinction.  **The  constitution  of 
the  Zoological  Society  is  of  a  very  mixed  natnre,  admirably  adapted 
indeed  to  the  reigning  taste.  It  is  more  calculated  however  to  Hiffiise 
than  to  increase  the  actual  stock  of  scientific  knowledce."  (Diftrourse  on 
the  Sltidy  of  Natural  History,  Cabinet  Oyclopasdia,  16mo.  London,  1834, 
part  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  221,  p.  314.)  And  again:  "It  is  very  essential 
when  we  speak  of  the  diffusion  or  extension  of  science,  that  we  do  not 
confound  these  stages  of  development  with  discovery  or  advancement ; 
since  the  latter  mnv  be  as  different  from  the  former  as  depth  is  from 
sluiiiowutMtt."     (Idame  work,  part  iv.  ohap.  ii.  too.  240,  p.  343.) 
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for  lb«  rweptKO  and  a    _  ^l  ^umlp.  ■■ftJiWrtt 

of  iml'UraJ  hhHory  inclaijiii^  ft  g<eol<>^nd  Mid  miDeraJogical 
««1>iu«'1,  alKi  ft  <d»f-niic«]  IftlwraloTT,  a  tibraix,  ft  gsJlerr  of  mit, 
•ltd  the  De**afflrT  It«ore-ix»mt"  Bt  tJie  Wi  eectkHi  of  the 
Ad.  ibe  Bosrd  <if  Bt^mts  v«i«  ftntLorized  to  expeod  Ite 
remaiain)^  ineoine  «f  ibe  «iido«ioeBt  "kg  iber  eball  deen  best 
eait«d  for  the  promotion  of  Ibe  porpose  of  the  ltEl*tor."  Out  of 
ftB  ajiDOft]  iD«aiDe  of  f»iiie  46.000  dollai^  the  RrgenU  in  foB 
ar<wrd  with  thrir  S<vni»ry  fwhose rarpfnTlv elaborated  pro|:TmB<M 
lb»-T  officiellr  adopted  Dewmber  13.  I S4",)  pncceedfd  in  credit' 
aMr  inftDfarating  all  the  ohjertfi  specified  in  the  charier;  and 
at  the  f>ame  time  in  eFlabURhin[r  the  cy^^n  of  pnblicatioa  of 
oririnal  Memoirs,  to  whidi  Hcutt  jnsUr  attached  the  fint  !■- 
porta  nee. 

An  inddeot  in  ilfieir  tn>  Elifiltt  to  prodoee  a  visible  npp]e  oa 
Ibe  auTent  of  Heorj'e  life,  ts  jet  too  dkaraderistic  to  be  here 

■  In  twara  lA  Hi*  Tula*  i4  arfnrtifc  trslk.  Stallh«cn  in  a  mnmBaica- 
lifni  Atti-A  Jan*  IIHfa  1934.  hk(  fnrciWT  #zpn>weil  h><  itRHK  -  MiOTKtiaa 
tb*t  it  in  in  fait  tmwwinl^  that  hih  liis  fnand  fail  crMtnn*  and  fat* 
kapt"B"W-  t)»f>  hiik  ^npTwriW  whirh  be  hoMo  orrr  the  other  aniMala 
Wfa«  inhibit  the  (•rifa  vHfa  faha;  asd  MnHqimtlT  that  no  I 
pnhiHTailhnat  low  to  hin.no  enmr  wilhnnt  *Til."  (?%■«« 
<  /UcM^V.  1E84.  vol.  xsi'.  nr  afv  aaria  *«L  TilL  p.  M.) 
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omitted.  Dr.  Robert  Hare  having  in  1847  decided  upon  resign- 
ing his  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (the  largest  and  best  patronized 
in  the  country,)  the  vacant  chair  was  tendered  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  Professor  Henry.  His  friend  Dr.  Hare  himself  used 
his  influence  to  induce  Henry  to  become  his  successor;  particu- 
larly dwelling  on  the  large  amount  of  leisure  afforded  for  inde- 
pendent investigations.  The  income  of  this  professorship  was 
more  than  double  the  salary  of  the  Smithsonian  Secretaryship. 
The  position  tempting  as  it  might  have  been  under  diflerent 
circumstances,  was  however  declined.  Henry  felt  that  to  leave 
bis  present  post  before  his  cherished  policy  was  fairly  settled  and 
established,  would  be  most  probably  to  abandon  nearly  all  the 
results  of  the  experiment :  and  having  set  before  himself  the  one 
great  object  of  directing  the  resources  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution as  far  as  possible  to  the  advancement  of  science,  in  con- 
formity with  the  undoubted  intention  of  its  founder,  (and  as  the 
execution  therefore  of  a  sacred  trust,)  he  resolutely  put  aside 
every  inducement  that  might  divert  him  from  the  fulfillment  of 
his  task.* 

Of  the  half  a  dozen  objects  of  attention  specified  in  the  5th 
section  of  the  organizing  Act,  (the  various  inspiration  of  dif- 
ferent partisans,)  not  one  directly  tended  to  further  the  primary 
requirement  of  the  Will  : — even  the  Laboratory  being  avowedly 
introduced  simply  as  a  utilitarian  workshop  for  mining  and  agri- 
cultural analysis.  Regarded  as  methods  of  diffusdng  existing 
knowledge  they  were  obviously  local  and  limited  in  their  range  : 
and  as  compared  with  the  instrumentality  of  the  Press,  were 
certainly  very  inefficient  for  spreading  the  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ment among  men.f 

*  Some  BIX  years  later,  ft  Fomewhat  similar  temptation  was  presented. 
In  1853,  on  th«  resignation  of  President  Carnalian  of  the  CoUnpe  of  New 
Jersey  at  Princeton,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  return  of  Professor 
Henrv  to  Ins  academic  seat,  by  a  movement  to  obtain  for  him  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College.  Snch  a  token  of  affectionate  remembrance  could 
not  but  be  cratefnl  and  touching  to  hia  feelings;  but  a  sense  of  obligation 
was  upon  him  not  to  be  laid  aside.  He  had  undertaken  a  work  and  a 
re«*ponsibi]itv  which  must  not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  failure.  He  declined 
the  proffered  honor-with  thanks;  and  warmly  recommended  Dr  Maclean 
to  the  vacant  position:  who  thereupon  was  duly  elected.  (Macleans 
HiHt.  nf  CnVpqf.  of  Nnn  Jerfinj,  vol    ii.  p.  336.)  .,        ,      , 

f  "  The  obj^ct-s"  specified  in  the  Act  of  Congress  evidently  do  not  come 
np  to  the  iriea  of  the  testator  as  dednced  from  a  critical  examination  of 
his  will.  A  librarv,  a  mnsPum,  a  eallery  of  arts,  though  important  In 
them«»elve«.  are  local  in  their  inflnenco.  I  have  from  the  beginning 
arlrocated  this  opinion  on  all  occasions,  and  shall  continue  to  *"^*'^*^*'  *• 
whenever  ft  suitable  opportnnitv  occurs."  ( Smilhsoninn  Rfpnrt  f<>r  1853, 
p.  122  (of  Sennte  edit.)  p.  117.  (of  H.  Rep.  edit.)  The  superficial  pretext 
was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  some,  that  the  words  *MncreA«e  and  dif 
fusion'*  were  not  to   be  taken  too  literally,  but  to  be  considered  as  the 
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Henry  with  a  rare  courage  dared  maintain  against  most  power* 
ful  influence,  tliat  the  interests  specifically  designated  mast  all 
be  subordinated  to  the  fundamental  requirement,  the  promotion 
of  original  research  for  increasing  knowledge ;  and  that  this  was 
amply  sustained  by  the  residuary  grant  of  authority  to  the  Re- 
gents (under  the  9th  section  of  the  Act)  "  to  make  such  disposal 
as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes 
of  the  testator^  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding," of  any  income  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  "not 
herein  appropriated,  or  not  required  for  the  purposes  herein 
provided."  Henry^s  carefully  studied  programme  comprised  two 
sections  :  the  first,  embracing  the  details  of  the  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  explicit  purpose  of  Smithson ;  the  second,  indicating  the 
proper  steps  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  first  and  principal  section  proposed  as  methods  of 
promoting  research, — the  stimulation  of  particular  investigations 
by  special  premiums, — the  publication  of  such  original  memoira 
furnishing  positive  additions  to  knowledge  by  experiment  and 
observation  as  should  be  approved  by  a  commission  of  experts 
in  each  case, — the  active  direction  of  certain  investigations  by 
the  provision  of  instruments  as  well  as  of  the  necessary  means, 
the  appropriations  being  judiciously  varied  in  distribution  from 
year  to  year, — the  prosecution  of  experimental  determinations 
and  the  solution  of  physical  problems, — the  extension  of  ethnology 
(especially  American)  and  in  general  the  conduct  of  such  varied 
explorations  as  should  ultimately  result  in  a  complete  physical 
atlas  of  the  United  States.  As  methods  of  promoting  the  diffo* 
sion  of  knowledge,  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  wide  circulation  to 
the  published  original  memoirs  or  Smithsonian  "  Contribntions 
to  Knowledge"  among  domestic  and  foreign  libraries,  institutions, 
and  scientific  correspondents,  to  have  prepared  by  qualified  col- 
laborators, series  of  careful  reports  on  the  latest  progress  of 
science  in  diff'erent  departments,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
distribution  and  exchange  of  scientific  memoirs  generally. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  closely  the  slow  steps  by  which 
— through  all  the  obstructions  of  narrow  prejudice  and  ignorant 
misconstruction,  of  selfish  interest  and  pretended  philanthropy, 
of  friendly  remonstrance  and  hostile  denunciation, — the  policy 
originally  maiked  out  by  the  Secretary  was  with  anwavering 
resolution  and  imperturbable  equanimity  steadily  pursued,  anUI 
it  gained  its  assured  success;  the  vindication  and  the  unpreten- 
tious  triumph  of  "  the  just  man  tenacious  of  purpose." 

The  most  formidable  of  the  specialist  schemes  both  in  Congress 

taDtology  of  legal  pqaivalents,  applicable  to  the  development  of  the  lodl- 
Tidnal  iniud ;  since  scliool-boys  (if  not  the  pauditft)  were  e?identl|X 
capable  of  an  "  increase  "  of  knowledge. 
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And  elsewhere,  was  that  of  the  Library  faction,  which  prosecuted 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  energy,  threatened  by  the  acknowledged 
ability  of  its  leading  advocates  to  control  the  action  of  the 
Regents,  even  to  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  the  other 
interests  indicated  by  the  statute.  In  Henry's  judgment  the  In- 
stitution should  possess  simply  a  working  library,*  an  auxiliary 
for  those  engaged  in  scientific  research,  a  repertory  well  supplied 
with  the  published  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies,  but  which  so  far  from  aiming  at  an  encyclopaedic  or  a 
literary  character,  should  be  mainly  supplementary  to  the  large 
National  Library  already  established  at  the  Capital.  "The 
idea  ought  never  to  be  entertained  that  the  portion  of  the  limited 
income  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books  will  ever  be  suflBcient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  American  scholar.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Institution  to  increase  those  wants  by  pointing  out  new  fields  for 
exploration,  and  by  stimulating  other  researches  than  those  which 
Are  now  cultivated.  It  is  a  part  of  that  duty  to  make  the  value 
of  libraries  more  generally  known,  and  their  want  in  this  country 
more  generally  felt."f 

« 

Processes  of  Divestment, — Henry's  declaration  that  the  mode- 
rate means  at  command  were  insufficient  to  support  worthily 
either  a  Library,  or  a  Museum,  alone,  was  early  justified.  The 
Library  though  slowly  formed  of  only  really  valuable  scientific 
works,  and  this  largely  by  exchanges  with  the  Smithsonian  publi- 
cations,}: in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  amounted  to  about 
50,000  volumes :  and  the  annual  cost  of  binding,  superinten- 
dence, and  the  constant  enlargement  of  room  and  of  cases,  was 
becoming  a  serious  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  Institution.  The 
propriety  of  transferring  the  custody  of  this  valuable  and  rapidly 
increasing  collection  to  the  National  Library  established  by 
Congress,  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  that  body: 

*  To  cany  on  the  operations  of  the  first  section  a  working  library  will 
be  required,  consisting  of  the  past  volumes  of  tlie  transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  all  the  learned  societies  in  every  language.  These  are  the 
original  sources  from  wliich  the  most  important  principles  of  the  positive 
knowledge  of  our  day  have  been  drawn."  {Smithsoman  Report  for  1S47,  p. 
139,  of  Sen.  ed. :  p.  131,  of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 

t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1858,  p.  224,  (of  Sen.  ed.)  p.  216,  (of  H.  Rep. 
ed.) 

X  "  It  is  the  intention  of  tbe  Regents  to  render  the  Smithsonian  library 
the  most  extensive  and  perfect  collection  of  Transactions  and  scientific 
works  in  this  country,  and  this  it  will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  its  exchanges,  which  wi'.l  furnish  it  with  all  the  current  journals  and 
publications  of  societies,  while  the  separate  series  may  be  completed  in 
due  time  as  opportunity  and  means  may  offer.  The  Institution  has  al- 
ready more  complete  sets  of  Transactions  of  learned  societies  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  oldest  libraries  in  the  United  States."  (^Smithsonian  Re- 
port for  1855,  p.  29.) 
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"CoDgreM  had  presented  to  tbe  la^ititution  k  portion  o{  tb« 
paUie  reaeiTMioa  od  wbidi  the  boildlni;  b  gitnote^i.  In  tfae 
pJanting  of  this  with  trees^aearlj  lO.VliU  dollara  orth«  Stnichsaa 
incDiBe  were  expended. "  Ultinrntelj  huwcver  opportunity  was 
taken  to  have  tbe  SmitbsoBiaa  pmrk  included  in  the  freneral  ap- 
propriatioD  bj theOoverameut forimi>j<jirin(^  the  publit! groaods. 

Tbe  coanea  of  Lectorea  wbick'ntre  cuntinned  ^m  their 
establiebmeat  in  J849,  to  ISSS,  were  lUen  abandoned.  In  liim- 
formitj  with  the  jadmoss  potvy  €uU:ni\n\ed  (com  tlie  be^nniiig 
not  to  coDsame  anprofitaUj  tbe  UniHed  mcmiH  of  lb«  lostitDtioik 
by  altempting  todowfaat  eoaldbeas  wtil  orbvtter  accompii^bed 
by  Q^r  oiganicatioDS,  ita  berbariim  cumpriaiD^  30.000  boianical 
BpecimeiM  and  otber  allied  otgecta,  was  trati^ferred  to  the  custody 
of  tbe  Agricttltonl  Department,  li.-t  colkctioD  of  anatomical 
ntd  oatMJbgieal  Bpecimens  was  traniferrcd  to  the  Army  Meillcal 
Mmcbm.  And  ita  Fine-Art  coIlecti6D>  ivere  traD-ifeired  t»  the 
CUtody  <rf  tbe  "Art-Gallery"  eMftbli-lied  at  Watshin^on  (with 
•  la^er  endowment  tbao  tbe  wbole  Siuithsonian  fund)  by  ibe 
enl^tened  liberality  of  Hr.  W.  W.  i  'ur(!<)raii. 
.  Soeb  were  the  soccessiTe  procesaet  liv  wliicb  tnacb  of  the  early 
nd  injadicioas  l^islative^ork  of  orgaoiEation,  iiiteudod  fur 
popnlarising  tbe  artiTities  of  tbe  Ineliliilioii,  w»s  gradually  nu«  < 
done;  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  r'>reUodin;r  of  tnuiiv  of 
its  well-mesDinj;  friends.  "It  sboaldbe  recollected,"  said  Henry, 
"  thai  the  Institution  is  not  a  popnlar  establisbment.''* 

The  National  Museuvi. — The  last  heritage  of  misdirected  l^»- 
lation — the  National  Mascum.etill  remains  in  nominal  connection 
with  the  Institution;  although  Congress  has  recognized  tbe  justice 
of  making  special  provision  for  its  custody  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation ever  since  its  establishment  in  1)^42, — four  years  before 
the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  TheGoremment 
collection  of  curiosities  had  accnmolated  from  the  contributions  of 
the  rarions  exploring  expeditions;  and  Henry  from  the  first,  had 
objected  to  receiving  it  as  a  donation,  foreseeing  that  it  would 

*  SmilhtMlan  Report  for  1^76,  p.  12.  A  distinpaiilied  polittolCn,  now 
maiif  yisa.ta  dm-eiiBtfd,  (au  inUuviitial  Mi^mbvr  of  Cnlifiriiai — Aud  poniblt 
nUteeman,)  fn  t)i«  vnnQiteniw  af  rrifndBhip  pointed  uut  wiili  empL&i-iB^ 
how  b/a  few  Jndioinus  expediunta — iiirolving  onlj  a  uoderate  redaotion 
of  llie  income  of  tlie  ln»tilutian.  goldeu  opinions  uiiRlit  Iw  won  from  th» 
prnM,  and  tlie  Emllbsoiiian  really  ■>«  made  qnlle  a  "popnlar"  eslalilii'h- 
m«nt.  UiiBcdnoeil  lij  thesis  friendly  anggeat tons  of  worldly  wiBdom.  Hanrf 
astonUhed  bis  ndvixer  by  the  amlliiig  n»snrance  lliat  his  Helf-inif.or^wl 
ml'ii'lon  and  deliberate  pnrpoxe  wag  to  prnvent,  as  far  aa  in  liini  lay,  pr»- 
0ia>'1y  that  conBUUimalicin.  Had  the  philnanpher  repadiated  lh»  "  breath 
or  his  iio«lrila"  lie  conid  not  bare  beeu  looked  upon  by  LLe  poUtioisu,  «• 
DMre  bopelesBly  d 
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prove  more  than  *'  the  gift  of  an  elephant."*  In  his  first  Report, 
he  ventured  to  say:  "  It  is  hoped  that  in  due  time,  other  means 
may  be  found  of  establishing  and  supporting  a  general  collection 
of  objects  of  nature  and  art  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
with  funds  not  derived  from  the  Smithsonian  bequest. "f  In  his 
third  annual  Report  he  remarked  :  *'  The  formation  of  a  Museum 
of  objects  of  nature  and  of  art  requires  much  caution.  With  a 
given  income  to  bo  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  a  time  must 
come  when  the  cost  of  keeping  the  objects  will  just  equal  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  :  after  this  no  further  increase  can 
take  place.  Also,  the  tendency  of  an  Institution  of  this  kind 
unless  guarded  against,  will  be  to  expend  its  funds  on  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  objects  of  mere  curiosity."  Justly  jealous 
of  any  dependence  of  the  Institution,  designed  as  a  monument  to 
its  founder,  upon  the  varying  favors  or  caprices  of  a  political 
government,  or  of  any  confusion  between  the  National  Museum^ 
and  its  own  special  collections  for  scientific  study  rather  than  for 
popular  display,  he  added:  "If  the  Regents  accept  tiiis  Mu- 
seum, it  must  be  merged  in  the  Smithsonian  collections.  It 
could  not  be  the  intention  of  Congress  that  an  Institution  founded 
by  the  liberality  of  a  foreigner,  and  to  which  he  has  affixed  his 
own  name,  should  be  charged  with  the  keeping  of  a  separate 
Museum,  the  property  of  the  United  States.  .  .  The  small 
portion  of  our  funds  which  can  be  devoted  to  a  museum  may  b© 
better  employed  in  collecting  new  objects,  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  studied,  than  in  preserving  those  from  which  the  harvest  of 
discovery  has  already  been  fully  gathered."  Nor  was  he  reconciled 
to  the  gift  by  the  suggestion  that  a  suitable  appropriation  would 
be  granted  by  the  National  Government,  for  the  expense  of  its 
custody.  "  This  would  be  equally  objectionable  ;  since  it  would 
annually  bring  the  Institution  before  Congress  as  a  supplicant 
for  government  patronage. "J 

In  his  Report  for  1851,  he  forcibly  stated  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  a  general  Museum,  that  "the  whole  income  de- 
voted to  this  object  would  be  entirely  inadequate :"  and  he 
strongly  urged  a  National  establishment  of  the  Museum  on  a 
basis  and  a  scale  which  should  be  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  the 
people  and  their  Capital  city.  **  Though  the  formation  of  a 
general  collection  is  neither  within  the  means  nor  the  province 
of  the  Institution,  it  is  an  object  which  ought  to  engage  the  at- 

♦  His  friend  Prof.  Silliinan  in  a  letter  dated  December  4th,  1847,  wrote: 
**If  it  is  within  the  views  of  the  Government  to  bestow  the  National 
Muaenm  apon  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  very  bequest  would  seem 
to  draw  after  it  an  obligation  to  fumisli  the  requisite  accommodations 
without  taxing  the  Smithsonian  funds :  otherwise  the  gift  might  be  de- 
trimental instead  of  ben«ficial." 
t  Smithsonian  Report,  1847,  p.  139,  (Sen.  ed.),  p.  132,  (H.  Rep.  ed.) 
i  Smit/isonian  Report  for  1849,  pp.  181,  182,  (of  Senate  ed.)  pp.  173, 
174,  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
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brtb 


OBet  vhca  i*  timitJB  of  it. 
So  nipidl;  wm  dM  ti 

^thered  fraiu  oT  rsrioos  ^Tcrommt  eiplontio 
as  well  L3  br  the  T'fluDUrT  contribotions  of  tbe  Dnm^roos  ud 
vide-spre^  tribataiics  of  the  InstitDtioa,  Ibat  tbe  policr  was 
csrij  advpted  or  freeEr  diitribottng  dnplicale  Epecimens  to  olba 
iD!titotioD9  wbere  thej  woold  be  moat  appreciated  »nd  moet 
usefallj  applied.  And  in  tbis  war  the  Sniilhjsoiuui  becanw  ft 
valuable  centre  of  diffasioD  of  the  means  of  iorestigatioB  it 
geology,  mineratogr,  boiaaj.  zoology  and  archeol*^;.  Tbe  clear 
foresight  vbieh  aoDoanced  that  the  UnBeant  most  rerr  soon  oat- 
groir  the  entire  capacity  of  the  Smiihfonisn  resources,  baa  bcea 
tuo^t  atnplj  Tindicated  -.^  and  to-daj  a  large  GoTernoient  Baild- 
log  is  stored  froai  basement  to  aiiic,  with  boxed  op  rarities  <^ 
an  and  natnre,  safficieDt  more  than  Ivice  to  fill  the  Smithsonian 

•  Smilinmiam  Rtport  for  1S51,  p.  327  (of  Sen.  ad.)  p.  219,  (of  B.  Rep. 
•d.) 

t  SmUktiniua  Brf^,  fat  1&S3,  p.  £3,  (of  ScD.  ed.)  p.  2AS,  (of  H. 
Bep.  ca.) 

%  Smiihteaiiaa  Rrporf  for  1  «&3,  p.  I1.<<irS«i.  ed.)p.  9,  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 

f  Allboacb  fnMa  tb«  rapid  |^o«th  of  the  nallonil  o.illvctfoD  aftar  II 
WM  fan«r«rT«l  lo  tbeciutodjor  Ibe  SmilluonUn  Institution,  tli«  annDil 
approprlatioo  of  4.U0O  dotiars  hj  Oaaprsi  *erj  h>id  beeams  wliollj  in- 
•nlCeient  to  defray  e»eo  ODp-half  its  iirc>«.ur]r  pxpainw,  it  wax  not  tiO 
IBTI  tbat  the  ■ppropriaiioD  vas  nJ9«H  to  lO.ono  dollan.  In  1ST2,  it  wa* 
d  to  15,000  dollaia,  atid  in  1874,  to  20,000  dollan. 
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halls  and  galleries,  in  addition  to  their  present  overflowinpf  dis- 
play. The  strong  desire  of  Henry  to  see  established  in  Wash- 
ington a  National  Museum  on  a  scale  worthy  of  our  resources, 
and  in  which  the  existing  overgrown  collections  might  be  so 
beneficially  exhibited,  he  did  not  live  to  see  gratified.  That  the 
realization  of  this  wise  and  beneficent  project  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  is  little  doubtful ;  and  when  established,  its  being  and  its 
benefits  will  in  no  small  degree  be  due  to  him  who  first  realizing 
its  necessity,  and  most  appreciating  its  importance,  with  un* 
wearying  perseverance  for  twenty- five  years  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  upon  members  of  Congress  its  importunate 
claims. 

Meteorological  Work. — In  the  conduct  of  what  were  appro- 
priately called  the  "  active  operations"  of  the  Institution — under 
the  first  section  of  the  programme  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
local  and  statical  objects  <^  the  second  section),  a  rare  energy  and 
promptness  were  exhibited.  The  very  first  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary announced  not  only  the  acceptance  and  preparation  for  pub- 
lication of  an  elaborate  work  on  explorations  by  Messrs.  Squier 
andDavisof  "Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  but 
the  commencement  of  oflScial  preparations  "for  instituting  various 
lines  of  physical  research.  Among  the  subjects  mentioned  by 
way  of  example  in  the  programme,  for  the  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution,  is  terrestrial  magnetism.  .  .• .  Another 
subject  of  research  mentioned  in  the  programme,  and  which  has 
been  urged  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Institution,  is 
that  of  an  extensive  system  of  meteorological  observations,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  American  storms. 
Of  late  years  in  our  country  more  additions  have  been  made  to 
meteorology  than  to  any  other  branch  of  physical  science.  Seve- 
ral important  generalizations  have  been  arrived  at,  and  definite 
theories  proposed,  which  now  enable  us  to  direct  our  attention 
with  scientific  precision  to  such  points  of  observation  as  cannot 
fail  to  reward  us  with  new  and  interesting  results.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  system  of  observations  which  shall  extend  as 
far  as  possible  over  the  North  American  continent.  .  .  .  The 
present  time  appears  to  be  peculiarly  auspicious  for  commencing 
an  enterprise  of  the  proposed  kind.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  now  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  southern  and 
western  portion  of  Northern  America,  and  the  extended  lines  of 
telegraph  will  furnish  a  ready  means  of  warning  the  more  north- 
em  and  eastern  observers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  an  advancing  storm."* 

♦  Smithsonian  Report  for  1847,  pp.  146, 147,  (of  Sen.  ed.),  PP.  138,  139, 
(of  H.  Rep.  ed.)  Prof.  Loomis  (to  whom  among  others  *•  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  meteorology"  letters  inviting  sugKestious,  had 
been  addressed,)  recommended  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  observing 
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An  appropriation  Tor  the  purpose  having  been  made  b^ths^ 
RejteutB,  a  large  nuinlwr  of  observera  spatlcred  over  the  United  1 
Slates  uad  the  'iVrritories  became  volunuiry  eorrespoudents  of 
the  Inatitudon.  A(lvai]taf;c  was  taken  or  the  alalioiis  already 
establislicd  under  tlio  (lireL-tioa  of  the  War,  and  of  the  Navy 
De  pa  ft  merits,  as  well  aa  of  those  provided  for  by  a  few  of  the 
States.  Tiio  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  c-hronitled  the 
extension  and  sui-ceBS  of  tlie  Ryeteni  adopted;  and  in  a  few  yean 
between  Gvo  and  six  bundled  regular  observers  were  engaged  in 
its  meteorological  aervice.  The  favorite  project  of  employing 
the  telegraph  for  obtaining  siniultaneoua  resnits  over  a  large 
area  was  at  once  organised;  and  in  1849,  a  system  of  telegraphie 
despatches  was  established,  by  which  (a  few  j-ears  later)  the  in- 
formation  received  in  Washington  at  the  Smithsonian  Institutioa 
was  daily  plotted  upon  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  bf 
means  of  adjustable  symbolR.  Espy's  generalization  that  tho 
principal  storms  and  other  atmosphqiic  changes  have  an  east- 
ward movement,*  was  fully  established  by  this  rapidly  gathered 
oxperiotiee  of  the  Institution;  so  that  "  it  was  often  enabled  to 
predict  (sometimes  a  day  or  two  in  advance)  the  approach  of  any 
of  the  larger  disturbances  of  the  atnioBphero."f 

Eminently  efficient  as  the  enterprise  approved  itaelf,  iacreasing 
experience  served  to  demonstrate  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
Bervice ;  and  it  was  seen  that  to  proaecale  the  subject  of  meteor- 
olitgy  over  so  large  a  li'rrilory,  with  th(^  folin'^^  nrci'ssnry,  would 
require  a  still  larger  force  of  observers,  and  a  greater  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Institution,  than  could  well  be  spared  from 
other  objects;  and  as  the  great  value  of  the  system  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  intelligent,  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
meteorological  bureau  by  the  national  support  was  early  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  Congress.     This  most  important  depart- 

■tatton  iritliln  every  hnii'lred  Rqnsrs  milaa  of  the  United  Stiitei ;  and  he 
Baifnoioaalj  poiuted  oat  LliHt"Wlien  the  mikftnelio  telegraph  [then  aa 
tnraiit  tliree  7«ars  old]  la  eitundud  from  New  York  to  New  Orleatig  and 
St.  hauii,  It  ma7  ba  made  nabaerTiniil  (o  the  protection  of  our  uom* 
meroa."  Tiiia  iiilerenting  letter  was  pnbliBhed  in  full  as  "  AppBndii  Wo. 
2,'*  to  the  Report.  In  1S48,  a  paper  waa  rxad  twfore  the  BrltiEh  Aaaoala- 
tlon  by  Mr.  John  Bill,  "On  reiiderinR  the  Blectrio  Telejiraph  aabiertleot 
to  Metxorologiaal  KeAearah :  in  whiuh  the  anthor  gaggested  that  sfmDlta- 
neong  obdHrvations  bo  uoUeotBd,  mi)(ht  reveal  the  direction  and  probable 
lliue  of  arrival  of  atomiB.  iRiport  Brit.  Atsoe.  Swansea.  Aug.  IMS. 
ANtr:icta,  pp.  12,  13.) 

*  Frntikliit  is  fbIcI  to  have  been  the  first  who  stated  the  gen'ral  lav, 
that  tbe  alorma  of  oar  SoolhiTii  Slatea  move  oil  to  the  Dorlbeastward 
oviT  Ibrt  Middle  and  Eastttrn  States. 

t  Smith'.oni'tn  Report  fur  1804,  p.  44.  An  iotareating  and  inslraeliva 
reiume  of  reaaita  auvompliahed  within  fifteen  yearg  wna  given  in  Ibis  A(- 
porl,  pp.  ii-ii :  uud  continued  iu  tbe  auoosediug  Report  tar  ISSG,  pp> 
GO-bQ. 
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ment  of  observation  had  been  advanced  by  Henry  to  that  position, 
in  which  a  larger  annual  outlay  than  the  entire  income  of  the 
Institution  was  really  required  to  give  just  efficiency  to  the  sys- 
tem. In  his  Report  for  1865,  he  remarked :  "  The  present  would 
appear  to  be  a  favorable  time  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  import- 
ance of  making  provision  for  the  reorganizing  all  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  of  the  United  States  under  one  combined 
plan,  in  which  the  records  should  be  sent  to  a  central  depot  for 
reduction,  discussion,  and  final  publication.  An  appropriation 
of  50,000  dollars  annually  for  this  purpose  would  tend  not  only 
to  advance  the  material  interest  of  the  country,  but  also  to  in^ 
crease  its  reputation.  .  .  .  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  day 
to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  result  from  such  systems  of 
combined  observations  as  those  which  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe  have  established,  and  are  now  constantly  extending."* 
Five  years  later,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  subject 
from  its  magnitude  now  appealed  to  the  liberality  of  the  nation, 
he  briefly  recapitulated  the  work  accomplished  by  the  limited 
means  of  the  Institution.  *'The  Smithsonian  meteorological 
system  was  commenced  in  1849,  and  has  continued  in  operation 
until  the  present  time.  ...  It  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  meteorology ;  1st  in  inaugurating  the  system  which  has 
been  in  operation  upwards  of  twenty  years:  2nd  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  instruments  after  discussion  and  experiments: 
3rd  in  preparing  and  publishing  at  its  expense  an  extensive  series 
of  meteorological  tables :  4th  in  reducing  and  discussing  the 
meteorological  material  which  could  'be  obtained  from  all  the 
records  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  till  within  a  few 
years :  5th  in  being  the  first  to  show  the  practicability  of  tele- 
graphic weather  signals :  6th  in  publishing  records  and  discus- 
sions made  at  its  own  expense,  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  Kane, 
Hayes,  and  McClintock:  7th  in  discussing  and  publishing  & 
number  of  series  of  special  records  embracing  periods  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States, — 
of  great  interest  in  determining  secular  changes  of  the  climate : 
8th  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  various  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  embracing  observations  and  discussions  of 
storms,  tornadoes,  meteors,  auroras,  etc. :  9th  in  a  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  meteorology  through  its  extensive  unpublished 
correspondence  and  its  printed  circulars.  It  has  done  all  in  this 
line  which  its  limited  means  would  permit ;  and  has  urged  upon 
Congress  the  establishment  with  adequate  appropriation  of  funds, 
of  a  meteorological  department  under  one  comprehensive  plan, 
*  in  which  the  records  should  be  sent  to  a  central  depot  for  reduc- 
tion, discussion,  and  final  publication.'  "t 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1865,  p.  57. 
t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1S70,  p.  43. 
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In  18T0,  a  meteorological  department  was  established  by  the 
Government  nnder  the  Signal  OCBce  of  the  War  Departmeot, 
with  enlarged  facilities  for  systematic  observation  :  and  agree- 
ably to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Institution,  this  important  field 
of  research  was  in  1872,  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  new  orgaDiza- 
tion.'*'  Of  the  voluminous  results  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  systematic  records  over  a  wide  geographical  area  which 
have  been  slowly  digested  and  laboriously  discussed,  only  a 
email  portion  has  yet  been  published.  The  publication  of  the 
aeries  when  practicable,  will  yet  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to 
meteorological  theory. 

Although  our  country  can  boast  of  many  able  meteorologists, 
who  have  greatly  promoted  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  no  single  worker  in  the 
field  is  our  nation  more  indebted  for  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  science  to  its  present  standing,  than  to  Joseph  Henry. 
Quite  as  much  by  his  incitement  and  encouragement  of  others 
in  such  researches,  as  by  his  own  exertions,  does  he  merit  this 
award.  To  him  is  undoubtedly  due  the  most  important  step  in 
the  modern  system  of  observation, — the  installation  of  the  tele- 
graph in  the  service  of  meteorological  signals  and  prediction8.f 
"While  giving  however  his  active  supervision  to  the  eztensiTO 
system  lie  had  himself  inaugurated,  publishing  many  important 
reductions  of  particular  features,  as  well  as  various  circulars  of 
detailed  instructions  to  observers,  of  the  desiderata  to  be  obtained 
by  those  having  the  opportunities  of  arctic,  oceanic,  and  south* 
ern  explorations,  directing  the  constant  observations  recorded  at 
the  Institution  as  an  independent  station,  ho  made  many  per- 
sonal investigations  of  allied  subjects;— as  of  the  Aurora,  of 
Atmospheric  electricity  and  Thunder-storms,  of  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  weather, — and  contributed  a  valo- 
able  series  of  Memoirs  on  Meteorology,  embracing  a  wide  range 
of  physical  exposition,  to  the  successive  Agricultural  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  during  the  years  1856,  '66,  '67, 

♦  As  an  illnstration  of  the  popular  favor  in  wliich  this  Signal  servloe 
is  held,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  aiinnal  appropriation  by  Government 
for  its  support  now  ezcewds  not  merely  the  entire  Smithsonian  iucome, 
but  sixteen  times  that  amount;  or  in  fact  its  wliole  endowment. 

t  "  However  frequ«ntly  the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  of  ntiliilng 
onr  knowledge  by  the  employment  of  the  electric  telegraph,  it  is  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry  and  his  assistants  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  the 
cr«dit  is  due  of  having  first  actually  realized  this  suggestion.  ...  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  without  material  aid  from  the  Oovemment,  bat 
through  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  telegraph  companies,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  ,first  in  the  world  organized  a  comprehensive  system  of 
telegraphic  meteorology,  and  has  thus  given — first  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  now  to  the  United  States,  that  most  beneficent  national  applioatioD 
of  modern  science— the  Storm  Warnings."  Article  on  "Weather  Tele- 
graphy" by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe.  (Am,  Jour,  Set,,  Aug.  1871,  Tol.  ii. 
pp.  83,  85.) 
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'68,  and  1859.  Instructive  articles  on  Magnetism  and  Meteor- 
ology were  prepared  in  1861  for  the  American  Encyclopaedia. 
And  as  an  illustration  of  his  continued  interest  in  such  studies, 
one  of  his  latest  published  papers  comprised  a  minute  account  of 
the  effects  of  lightning  in  two  thunder-storms ;  one  occurring  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  (1877)  at  a  Light-house  in  Key  West, 
Florida,  and  the  other  occurring  in  the  summer  of  last  year  at 
New  London,  Connecticut.* 

Archssological  Work.  —  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  taken 
up  for  investigation  by  the  Institution,  was  that  of  American 
Archaeology  ;  the  attempt  by  extended  explorations  of  the  exist- 
ing pre-historic  relics,  mounds,  and  monuments,  of  the  abori- 
gines of  our  country,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  their  primi- 
tive industrial,  social  and  intellectual  character,  and  any  evidences 
ot  their  antiquity,  or  of  their  stages  of  development.  The  first 
publication  of  "  Smithsonian  Contributions"  comprised  in  a  good 
sized  quarto  volume  an  account  of  extensive  examinations  of  the 
mounds  and  earthworks  found  over  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  relics  and  results 
obtained  :  and  this  volume  extensively  circulated  by  gift  and  by 
sale,  attracted  a  wide-spread  attention  and  interest,  and  gave  a 
remarkable  stimulus  to  the  further  prosecution  of  such  researches. 
"Whatever  relates  to  the  nature  of  man  is  interesting  to  the 
students  of  every  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  hence  ethnology 
affords  a  common  ground  on  which  the  cultivators  of  physical 
science,  of  natural  history,  of  archaeology,  of  language,  of  his- 
tory, and  of  literature,  can  all  harmoniously  labor.  Consequently 
no  part  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution  has  been  more  gen- 
erally popular  than  that  which  relates  to  this  subject,  "f 

Special  explorations  inaugurated  by  the  Institution,  have  sup- 
plied it  with  important  contributions  to  archaeological  informa- 
tion, and  with  the  rich  spoils  of  collected  relics;  which  together 
with  much  material  gathered  from  Arctic  and  from  Southern 
regions,  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from  Africa,  fill  now  a 
large  museum  hall  200  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  exclusively 
devoted  to  comparative  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  In  1868, 
the  Secretary  reported  that  "during  the  past  year  greater  effort 
has  been  made  than  ever  before  to  collect  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  ethnology  and  archaeology  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent:" and  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  a 
study  connecting  all  portions  of  the  habitable  earth,  pointing 
out  that  *Mt  embraces  not  only  the  natural  history  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  races  of  men  as  they  now  exist  upon  tho 

*  Journal  of  the  Ameriran  Electrical  Society^  1878,  vol.  II.  pp.  37-43. 
Tlirt  oomninnicatioii  ia  dated  Oct.  13,  1877;  thuugh  not  pabliabed  till 
darinfl(  his  last  illness. 

t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1860,  p.  38. 
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tRa<l<tnei>>^.  Ii;  tuu  ^reni^  eAtai)ii:»it«<i  t&e  bet  ch«ii  a  rern^A- 
st[i{<>  siaitiaHtT  exL'^tA  ia  ■&«  scetueDtigi^al  EiiHXiniaii»D.Df  feond  ■ 
otl  |)*ru  of  tbe  world,  vicb  tEnoise  ra  s.w  uiioq{^  tribes  MSI  ia  * 

eriAtorc  wti!«li  e*o  af^rj-.^W  h^  doabtiMi,   thai   br  ttuxw^Uj 

ttadifn^^  Gh^  naamen  a^-i  f^i^tnms  of  saTX^M  aai  eh«  iHtn- 
*e«U  fimplAjMi  bf  tttfta,  wfr  o^aia  «  kaovEM^  of  th^  rmtiirtt 

It  in  maarfcaMe  is  hov  maaj  «•»«,  cnstofns  px^eb;;  >no^ 
fciirhlj-  «»ftizi*d  pemplM  »re  fmad  Ia  he  snrrinb  nf  aiMint 
iMbic.'*.^  He  tb«tt  vrgmes  from  tbe  st^niScaon  tbos  drrrlofwd 
(»f  manj  trria)  fmiMWs  taA  aoBnoiog  cvnmonies  handed 
rfrrwn  rrnfo  imnKiaorial  Itme,  Ike  importaare  to  a  full  nMipn- 
bMHT<>a  of  tbe  trositoaM  of  SKHjem  soei^lr.  of  a  feimtiGe  stadf 
nfthf  mrth*  and  nMf;«s  of  annent  peopfea,  "  AmnrraD  ainhnv 
pofoflTT."  he  t^marlM,  "  earir  owmpied  the  attention  of  tbe  S«hb- 
■onian  InHitntinn  ;"  and  altadiofr  to  its  first  pabliftbed  work,  he 
•aj»4  "fn>m  tbe  time  of  tbe  pohliratioii  of  this  rolnme  nntil  tbe 
preaeot,  contribolioos  of  TaJne  hare  been  made  aDnnallj  by  the 

•  Smithmttimn  Kfftrt  ftir  ISSS,  pfk  K  and  33. 
t  Smitkumiam  Rrftt  for  1870.  pp.  K.  3C. 
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Institution  to  this  branch  of  knowledge The  collection 

of  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  America^  in  the  National 
Museum,  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world  :  and  in  order  to 
connect  it  permanently  with  the  name  of  Smithson,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  prepare  and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the 
Smithsonian  fund,  an  exhaustive  work  on  American  anthropology, 
in  which  the  various  classes  of  specimens  shall  be  figured  and 
described."*     This  great  work  still  remains  to  be  perfected. 

Publications. — To  attempt  the  recapitulation  of  the  various 
branches  of  original  research  initiated  or  directly  fostered  by. 
the  Institution,  would  be  to  write  its  history.  The  range  and 
variety  of  its  active  operations,  and  the  value  of  their  fruits,  are 
in  view  of  the  limited  income,  and  the  collateral  drains  of  less 
important  objects  exacted  from  it,  something  quite  surpr'sing. 
Scarcely  a  department  of  investigation  has  not  received  either 
directly  or  indirectly  liberal  and  efficient  assistance  :  and  a  host 
of  physicists  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  diverse  labors, 
have  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  Institution,  and  no  less  to 
the  ever  sympathetic  encouragement  of  its  Director. 

Over  one  hundred  important  original  Memoirs,  generally  too 
elaborate  to  be  published  at  length  by  any  existing  scientific  so- 
ciety, issued  in  editions  many  times  larger  than  the  most  liberal 
of  any  such  society's  issue,  most  of  them  now  universally  recog- 
nized as  classical  and  original  authorities  on  their  respective 
topics,  forming  twenty-one  large  quarto  volumes  of  "Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  distributed  over  every 
portion  of  the  civilized  or  colonized  world,  constitute  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  founder,  James  Smithson,  snch  as 
never  before  was  builded  with  the  outlay  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds:  and  before  which  the  popular  Lyceums  of  our  lead- 
ing cities,  with  endowments  averaging  double  this  amount,  pale 
into  insignificance. 

Such  as  these  Lyceums  with  their  local  culture,  admirable 
and  invaluable  in  their  way,  but  exerting  no  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  science,  or  outside  of  their  own  communities,  and 
scarcely  known  beyond  their  cities'  walls,— such  was  the  type  of 
institute  which  early  legislators  could  alone  imagine.  Such  as  ^ 
the  "  Smithsonian  Institution"  stands  to-day,— such  is  the  mon- 
ument mainly  constructed  by  the  foresight,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
resolution  of  Henry. t     All  honor  to  the  Regents,  who  with 

^  Smilhtonian  Rpport  for  1877,  pp.  22,  23.  Cironlars  broadly  distrib- 
nted  by  the  Institution,  have  served  to  give  desired  direction  to  popular 
attention  and  activity  in  this  field  of  research ;  and  the  extent  of  co- 
operation Is  such  as  probably  only  the  "Smithsonian"  could  have  se- 
cured, unless  by  a  vastly  greater  outlay, 

f  "It  is  not  by  its  castellated  building,  nor  the  exhibition  of  the  mu- 
seam  of  the  Government,  that  the  Institution  has  achieved  its  present 
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9  prMmmmwf  MMingnffcii  ■!  wawfc. 
T«  aak*  tU*  n«  it.,:-)'  if  qfMnvuiiNi  sfiaiUe  to  HimHt 
rtsdnta  It  the  finet.j'v  nf  wtlt  MTamgwl  dqwac^  vnaU  ippiir 

to  W[  pecaHarlf  with;  .  ■  ■:  riri;siQ«  of  aa  Icjtiiaiit'Q  srn-^iJtT 
eataMiahed  far  protao^iag  the  iacre«se  tad  diffnsioo  of  fcnowiedge 
»inon^  men :  sod  vad  earfj  *a  object  of  puticnlmr  interest  to 
Henrf.  Id  bis  Report  for  18-Sl,  be  remarfced:  "One  of  the  Bost 
imporunt  means  of  bcititacing  the  nse  of  libraries  (partie«bifj 
wftb  reference  In  science.)  »  wdi  digested  indexes  of  sabjeei^ 
not  merely  refeiria;  to  vidnmes  or  boot*,  but  to  memoirs,  papers, 
and  pans  of  scientiSc  traaiMctions  and  ijstematir  works,.  As  aa 
example  of  ibb,  1  «oaId  refer  to  tbe  admiraUj  arrmnfred  aad 
raloaMe  catalof^e  of  hooka  relating  to  Natnral  Philosophy  and 
the  Mechanic  ^rta,  by  Dr.  Yoan^.  This  work  cornea  down  to 
1807 ;  and  1  know  of  do  richer  f^h  which  could  be  bestowed  npoa 
_tbe  Mricnce  of  oar  own  daj,  than  tbe  con  tin  a  at  ion  of  this  catalo^oe 
to  tbe  present  time.     Every  one  wbo  is  desirous  of  enlai^ag  the 

rrpDtattm  ;  nor  hy  th«  oolleetiaii  mnd  iirjitj  of  Bat^rfal  ob^Mta  ol  umj 
kinH,  (bat  K  baa  Tinrlicatrd  tlie  iDielliisDea  snd  good  faith  of  Ih*  Car- 
•nnnent  In  lh«  «4miiitiitratiaD  of  the  troat.  It  U  bj  iu  azplora'.iou,  il* 
r«w»ri:hM,  it«  pablleatlona,  its  di^icribatiDD  of  ip^iasiu,  and  ill  az- 
«>iaD(K<,  eoniti toting  II  an  ictiro  lirin);  ornatiiulion.tbatit  has  rendend 
lli-«ir  farorablj  known  in  ctitt  pari  at  tbe  eiTtiiml  world  ;  baa  mada  eon- 
triliatinni  to  almiiat  rrerj  bnncfa  of  TCiHtiCB:  and  broncbt,  mora  than  war 
bar»Te,  Into  Intlnata  and'friendlj  relations,  tbe  Old  and  tbo  New  Wortda." 
(MHtnonal  t4>  Conjtren,  bj  CbaiK-.-ll..r  S.  P.  Cbaw,  and  SMntair  Joaeph 
Bnty.  SmiiJairMtan  Btpirl,  lbTie67,p.lU.) 
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bounds  of  human  knowledge,  should  in  justice  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  be  acquainted  with  what  has  previously  been 
done  in  the  same  line ;  and  this  he  will  only  be  enabled  to  accom- 
plish by  the  use  of  indexes  of  the  kind  above  mentioned."* 

At  the  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  one-half  of  the  Smith- 
sonian income  was  diverted  by  the  requirements  of  Congress 
to  the  local  objects  of  the  Lyceum:  and  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  a  work — additional  to  that  already  mapped  out, 
which  would  require  the  united  labors  of  a  large  corps  of  well- 
trained  and  educated  assistants  for  many  years,  and  the  subse- 
quent devotion  of  the  whole  available  income  for  many  years 
following,  to  complete  its  publication,  was  fully  realized.  The 
project  however  was  not  abandoned :  and  in  1854,  Henry  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  taking  up  the  more  limited  department  of 
American  Scientific  Bibliography ;  and  by  the  persevering  ap- 
plication of  a  fixed  portion  of  the  income  annually  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  of  finally  producing  a  thorough  subject-matter 
Index,  as  well  as  an  index  of  authors,  for  the  entire  range  of 
American  contributions  to  science  from  their  earliest  date.  In- 
spired with  this  ambition,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
procuring  with  its  large  resources,  a  similar  classified  index  for 
British  and  European  scientific  literature. 

The  favorable  reception  of  this  project,  was  officially  announced 
to  Henry  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
for  1855.  "A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  of  Washing- 
ton having  been  read,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  publication 
of  a  catalogue  of  philosophical  memoirs  scattered  throughout  the 
Transactions  of  Societies  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  offer 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
the  extent  of  preparing  and  publishing  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  British  Association, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  American  memoirs  on  physical  science, — 
the  Committee  approve  of  the  suggestion,  and  recommend  that 
Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Professor  Stokes  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  best  system  of  arrangement,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  council. "f  The  report  of  this  committee 
dated  13th  June,  1856,  was  presented  to  the  succeeding  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  ;  in  which  they  take  occasion  to  say : 
"  The  Committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
great  importance  and  increasing  need  of  such  a  catalogue.  .  . 
The  catalogue  should  not  be  restricted  to  memoirs  in  Transac- 
tions of  Societies,  but  should  comprise  also  memoirs  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  Societies,  in  mathematical  and  scientific  journals :" 

♦  Smithsonian  Report  for  1851,  p.  225  (of  Sen.  ed.),  p.  217  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
t  Report  Brit.  Assoc,  Glasgow,  Sept.  1855,  p.  Ixvi. 
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"  _    >  wlyrtfc**    Tte  Cm 
csmimUbc  FeOvwa  of  ifee  Royal  Soatxf  vt  Lnwliwi  9mBj  iOb-  ' 
nodEd  In  fateffcMlnf  ibol  pave  bady  »  Ac  ■iiliinllin 
the  n«alt  vm  ik«  ew>ly  to  He«^  wtMh«ti<iB.  Ae  cbCs 
«Qfk  «u  Bhianul  J  konatd  bf  ike  fUjal  &xiet7  ^mK. 

la  tbc  cnvnc  of  m  }<an  ihal  Kbersl  SooEtj  a^nl  ^  A  hryr 
nant  rma  like  BritMi  Oovemnenc  fhwv  to  tlM  mvU  te  kaV 
latiliiM  nt  of  the  gmS  woti,  ia  its  aili&iTable  -  Catalogao  aT 
SoeatiBe  Papara"  alpbabctkaUj  duaii^d  bj  unfaocFv  m  nnM 
or  ctfcht  larp  qaarta  toIiibi  i.  la  the  Preftc*  b)  Iktc  s^aAI 
BODiuaeiit  of  indaifirT  and  liberalitr.  stands  the  &iDo«h^  hinocf 
of  tie  iiKCptiao.  "  Th«  pRseat  aodrrtaktBg  w^y  he  latd  lo  hat* 
ongtnatcd  in  a  commaakatiMi  fruai  Dr.  Jooeph  H«ut,  Secretaff 
of  the  BaiUhiOBiaa  laatitnioa.  to  the  MeMin^  of  'the  BrilUt 
A«ocia(ioo  at  Olaagov  is  I  S&6.  a^^esttnf  the  EtKnatioa  of  a 
eatalogne  of  Pluldaopkieal  laeiBain :  thfe  nggeetian  was  faror- 
ablj  reported  oa  bf  a  Cotamitlee  of  the  diaonatuMi  in  tki  M- 
lowlex  jear,  ...  In  March.  IfiST,  Gtraeia]  Sabtae,  the 
TreojtafEf  aod  Vioe-Presdent  of  th<-  Royal  Society,  bcoaglit  tha 
maitrr  hrtorr-.  th«  PnsideDt  and  Comol  of  that  body,  aad  la- 
•jarii'-.l  'lo  tor  [.ar!  of  tb^  Briti-li  Awociati-ic.  t!>-:  t-o^pffatto* 
f.f !.  ■    (■■         -  '-leeWM 

ai-  'ioo  of 

JJ'  '  .  ...   byth^ 

British  Association  or  by  tbe  Koval  Society  in  co-operatioD  with 
tbat  body :  but  the  President  aad  Cooncil  of  tbe  Royal  Society 
acting  on  the  recommendation?  contained  in  a  Report  of  the 
Library  Committee  dated  Tth  Jannary,  1858,  resolred  that  the 
preparation  of  a  Catalo^e  of  scientific  memoirs  should  be  aoder- 
taken  by  the  Royal  Society  independently,  and  at  the  Society's 
own  charge,  "t 

Sy»tem  of  Exchanges. — For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  one  of  tbe  methods  adopted  fay  Henry  from  the  Tery  com- 
mencement of  bis  administration  was  the  organization  of  a  sn- 
tem  by  which  the  scientiRc  memoirs  of  Societies  or  of  individuals 
from  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  might  be  transmitted  to 
foreign  countries  withont  expense  to  the  senders  :  and  by  which 

•  Rrport  Brit.  Aam-.  Chsltenhim,  Ani.  185G,  pp.  463,  464. 

1  Preface  lo  Catalogue  of  Scientijic  Paptrf,  (1800-1863)  toI.  i.  1667,  pp- 
III.,  It.  The  SMonrl  and  moat  important  iliriiioii  of  this  gi«at  and  JDTala 
ablp  work, — the  clusified  tndez  to  Subjects, — «till  remains  lo  be  acoom- 
pll«hfld.  Hod  the  pUa  adopted  been  made  to  iaclade  tbe  Boientillo 
meinoiri  of  the  two  preceding  orntnriea,  the  Talae  or  the  compilatioq 
iTonid  b*.Te  been  enhanced  In  a  far  greater  proportion  than  the  additional 
eapanditnre  or  the  increase  of  bolk. 
79 
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in  like  mannei*  the  similar  publications  of  scientide  work  abroad 
might  be  received  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  distribution 
in  this  country.  This  privilege  however  is  properly  restricted 
to  bona  fide  donations  and  exchanges  of  scientific  memoirs ; — all 
purchased  publications  being  carefully  excluded  and  left  to  find 
their  legitimate  channels  of  trade.  By  an  international  courtesy 
— creditable  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  civilized 
Powers, — such  packages  to  and  from  the  Institution  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  all  Custom-houses,  free  of  duty ;  an 
invoice  of  authentication  being  forwarded  in  advance.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  large  work  of  collection  and  distribution 
(including  the  constant  supply  of  the  Institution's  own  publica- 
tions, and  the  extensive  returns  therefor  of  journals,  proceedings, 
and  transactions,  for  its  own  library)  requires  the  systematic 
records  and  accounts  in  suitable  ledgers,  with  the  accurate  par- 
celling and  labelling  of  packages,  large  and  small,  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  no  small 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  is  involved  in  these  forwarding 
operations.*  A  recognition  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
generous  enterprise,  is  practically  indicated  by  the  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operations.  The  weight  of  matter  sent  abroad  by 
the  Institution  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  was  14  thousand 
pounds  for  the  year  1857:  the  weight  sent  at  the  end  of  the 
second  decade,  was  22  thousand  pounds  for  the  year  1867  :  and 
the  weight  sent  at  the  end  of  the  third  decade,  was  99  thousand 
pounds  for  the  last  year  1877.  This  admirable  system  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  facilitated  by  the  most  praiseworthy 
liberality  of  the  great  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  companies,  in  carrying  the  Smithsonian  freight  in 
many  cases  free  of  charge,  or  in  other  cases  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  :  an  appreciative  tribute  alike  to  the  beneficent  services 
and  reputation  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  personal  character 
and  influence  of  its  Director.f 

♦  It  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  foreign  institutions  and  corre- 
spondents receiving  the  Smithsonian  publications  exceeds  two  thousand  ; 
whose  localities  embrace  not  only  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  (from 
Iceland  to  Turkey),  of  British  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  of  Australia,  but  also  those  of  New  Zealand, 
Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  twelve  cities  in  India,  Shanghai  in 
China,  Tokio,  Yedo,  and  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  Batavia  in  Java,  Manilla 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Alexandria  and  Cairo  in  Egypt,  Algiers  in 
northern  Africa,  Monrovia  in  Liberia,  and  Cape  Town  in  southern  Africa. 
The  correspondents  and  recipients  in  the  United  States,  are  probably 
nearly  as  numerous. 

t  "  The  cost  of  this  system  would  far  exceed  the  means  of  the  Institu- 
tion, were  it  not  for  important  aid  received  from  various  parties  interested 
in  facilitating  international  intercourse  and  the  promotion  of  friendly 
relations  between  distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  liberal  aid 
extended  by  the  steamship  and  other  lines,  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
in  carrying  the  boxes  of  the  Smithsonian  exchanges  free  of  charge,  has  been 
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"Itimfmt-if  ibt  syHtemof  Smithsouiaao 
whom  neatrait  Uii>  <;uuiinvniUuini  of  tbu^  who  tia*e  gitea  it  1 
I^OF  tttantioa  'ic  Imvu  participated  in  iu  Wnulils.  The  Icuttin-  I 
tztra  m  bowiLk  iinnuipai  agent  >jf  scit^nuliL-  anil  liwrarjr  ir 
aiBBie>tu»  b«iwe«ti  tbe  old  world  mxd  ibe  aeir.  .  .  .  Tba 
MBporUnce  of  hul-Ii  h  aymii'm  with  reference  lo  the  siaentiii: 
character  of  Owr  ci.diiiry.  i;>ja)(l  aiTiiTCTly  be  afipnaiiaiiid  liy  ttnw* 
wIm  va  not  luiuiKtir  vriib  the  ruoaiui  wbiclt  tt'ivt  Imm  an  nsf 
and  certaiB  tmL'i-i^i'UiiuuaicaLiiia  iif  iliU  kind.  lAa-ar  uf  dw  noN 
important  coa;i'>liuU'iii9  to  aciiuu:e  anulu  in  AmunVa  h»,tK  becft 
n^eanl  at  in  Kur'ii'-.,  «i-  ii4V<?  bveu  10  Uttla  kukiuru,  or  rwwjved 
.1  ,1  v  Uiive  tieuu  republL^.lu'd  aa  new  di^ 
.  .['u'lui-t  ul'  European  rtseurclL'™  U 
<  :  -limaU  rigbtlj  tlie  Leii.e6t  Co  KJrlKa 
.  ^  'iiliirauiru  tuiunlcil  by  tb'n  foatanng 
ivLicd  uri:  able  10  incar  much  «ipeDSe  ia  tlw 
»  «t  Uttir  [lublicatioDS  ;  aod  benm  tlK-ir  eircoladiua  ts 
nry  limitotl.  Tbe  firaetiffiug  iniwctiaiigu  of  laimn 
,  ic|)-:ndi!Qt  on  their  own  resources,  «>;ald  Iw  ol^ 
I  by  til'  r-^i-arriii^  espeoses  and  Hela;i»  uf  caaltims  Jnlvr- 
natioQS,  aod  oy  uncOD^cioQable  exaclioDd:  sod  iattuvd  wichoai 
tbe  SflaitbsoBS , ! L  Tj^ivhaoism,  Diae-ieDiIis  of  tiie  present  BdcauAc 
exehaages  wo .  1  h-i  at  once  snppresa«d.  Lei  it  im  bopml  tfcil 
•o  bett^ceat  1  -icm  will  not  break  down  liram  the  ireiffatoT  I 
ha  own  iBcriti        L^rowth.  } 

Aslronomiral  Telegraphy. — ADalog'oaa  in  principle  to  tbe 
ayftCera  of  exchange,  is  that  adopted  for  the  instantaneoas  trans* 
Atlantic  corarannication  of  discoTeriea  of  a  special  order.  Id  the 
yearl873,in  the  interesla  of  astronoraylto  which  Henry  waaever 
warmly  demoted)  he  concladed  "a  very  importunt  arrangement 
between  the  Smitbi^onian  Inatitation  and  the  Atlantic  cable  Com- 
panies, by  which  ia  guftfanteed  the  free  transniisaion  by  telegraph 
between  Europe  and  America  of  accounta  of  astronomical  diacor- 
eries  which  for  the  purpose  of  co-operative  observation  require 
immediate  announcement. "t  This  admirable  service  to  sciecee, 
so  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Companiea,  embraces  direct  reciprocal  commnnication 
between  the  Smithsonian  InstitntioQ.  and  the  foreign  Obeerrato- 
riea  of  Greenwich,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Pulkova.  Daring 
the  first  year  of  its  operation,  fonr  new  planetoids  were  tele- 

coDtinned.  and  levenl  other  lines  have  burn  ad>l«l  to  the  nnmber  in  tb* 
coarse  of  the  jear."  ( Smithtonian  Rrpert  far  1S67,  p.  39.)  Notwithstaud- 
Ing  this  onprecwlentad  generoeitj,  tfaa  eiobaoge  e7*teni  has  reaehvd  eneli 
pnipnrtionB  as  te  rAgnlrf  for  its  maintenance  one-roorth  at  tbe  aiUiie 
income  tmin  tlie  Smilhionlen  fand. 

*  SmiihiK<nmii  ftrpo  1  for  38S3,  p.  35.  (of  SenaU  ed.) 

t  iSmithteMam  lUpail  for  1873,  p.  32. 
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graphed  from  America,  and  seven  telescopic  comets  from  Europe 
to  this  country. 

**  Although  the  discovery  of  planets  and  comets  will  probably 
be  the  principal  subject  of  the  cable  telegrams,  yet  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  transmission  of  intelligence  solely  to  that 
class  of  observation.  Any  remarkable  solar  phenomenon  pre- 
senting itself  suddenly  in  Europe,  observations  of  which  may  be 
practicable  in  America  several  hours  after  the  sun  has  set  to  the 
European  observer, — the  sudden  outburst  of  some  variable  star 
similar  to  that  which  appeared  in  Corona  borealis  in  1866, — un- 
expected showers  of  shooting-stars,  etc.,  would  be  proper  subjects 
for  transmission  by  cable. 

**  The  announcement  of  this  arrangement  has  called  forth  the 
approbation  of  the.  astronomers  of  the  world  :  and  in  regard  to 
it  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  fifty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  :  *  The 
great  value  of  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph and  other  Companies,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  and 
our  science  must  certainly  be  the  gainer  by  this  disinterested  act 
of  liberality.  Already  planets  discovered  in  America  have  been 
observed  in  Europe  on  the  evening  following  the  receipt  of  the 
telegram,  or  within  two  or  three  days  of  their  discovery  '  "* 

Official  Correspondence. — A  vast  amount  of  individual  work 
having  in  view  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  been  performed 
by  the  correspondence  of  the  Institution;  which  may  be  best 
described  in  the  language  of  an  extract  from  one  of  the  early 
Reports.  "  There  is  one  part  of  the  Smithsonian  operations  that 
attracts  no  public  attention,  though  it  is  producing  important 
results  in  the  way  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  is  attended  perhaps 
with  more  labor  than  any  other  part.  I  allude  to  the  scientific 
correspondence  of  the  Institution.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  communications  are  not  received  from  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  containing  accounts  of  discoveries,  which 
are  referred  to  the  Institution,  or  asking  questions  relative  to 
some  branch  of  knowledge.  The  rule  was  early  adopted  to  give 
respectful  attention  to  every  letter  received,  and  this  has  been 
faithfully  adhered  to  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present 
time.  .  .  .  Requests  are  frequently  made  for  lists  of  appa- 
ratus, for  information  as  to  the  best  books  for  the  study  of  special 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1873,  p.  33.  Iti  1876,  a  stellar  outburst  in  the 
^*  Swan"  observed  by  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Athens,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
was  announced.  Less  brilliant  than  the  similar  outburst  which  occurred 
in  the  northern  *•  Crown"  in  May  1866,  it  continued  to  decline  through 
the  month  of  December,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  dwindled  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  magnitude.  This  may  possibly  be  the  same  "  tem- 
porary star"— seen  in  Cygnus  in  1600,  and  again  in  1670:  and  having 
therefore  a  period  of  variability  of  about  69  years. 
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AppUeUiiMi  an  alM  a^de  for   iubnaatiea  b;  fmm^  I 


sfanwd.  reUtin  ts  yniflir  ami^wtm  iwprntwg  tktt  nM«n. 
Wbca  aa  iwrtMli  rvplj  easaoC  be  pna  la  a  ■■ertiiB.  i» 
■■tfcct  U  refmol  bj  kOcr  to  mow  o«e  af  the  Swuboum  «•- 


I  loM  of  dan-  it  pcrtaiaa,  and  the  —an  ia 
mMonttadMtlwMqniw,  talbtrawkrtlMMacortkB  fir— 
wfco  grr«  tba  iafinaMiMi,  ot  itor  tint  t4  At  laetfUtM^  aa- 
cofdng  ts  tk*  lifiaMlMiw  of  the  cms.  .  .  .  Mmj  af 
thoae  eoamaleadoaa  an  of  ach  a  chancier,  that «  inc  al^ 
It  Biffhl  Men  beat  lo  treat  ifacB  with  (ilnt  Mglect ;  b«Rlhani» 
haa  beea  adopted  ta  ecate  candidly  and  reapectlUl;  the  «!(' 


that  their  ^raand  i»  anienaUe:.  IVtagh  thia  coanv  ia  ia  va^ 
eB4ea  ktlended  with  no  beoe&cial  Rsalte.  still  it  ia  the  valr  «■• 
abieb  on  be  ftdopt^d  villi  ■or  hope  af  even  parUa)  ^trod."* 

Tbe  tnrcumutioa  giren  to  beatific  toqvinn  Iia«  bera  of  •■ 
■xccediaglj  raried  and  bifh);  valnable  cl>anrtrr,  not  oafra- 
^ocatlj  iavolriag  a  large  uaoont  ot  meareii  friim  speAl  ^- 
pmta ;  who  ha*c  been  accaitanied  cheetfnQf  to  bcelow  a  degne  rf 
attention  on  diScalt  qantioits  ifans  preseoled,  vbich  woaU  hata 
been  accorded  perhafH  leee  nDgradgiagly  to  othcTB  than  lo  thr 
oai««rri»ll7  Lottored  Smiifa>anj«ii  Dirertor.  As  lo  the  preunalaii* 
and  importonitiea  of  Ibe  aaiJcieiiEiCc, — sueh  ia  Uie  jndgment  pRk 
Douuo^'i  aft'if  a  i|'ian<'r  oT  a  century  of  lalxirioo.*  cKperieoca  with 
tbem  ; 

"  Tbe  most  troablesome  correspoodeDts  are  persona  of  ezten- 
sife  reading,  and  ia  some  casea  of  considerable  literary  acqairo- 
ments,  who  in  earlier  life  were  not  imbned  with  scientific  methods, 
bat  who  not  vithont  a  certain  degree  of  mental  power,  imagine 
tbat  they  hare  made  great  discoveries  in  the  way  of  high  gene- 
ralizations. Their  claims  not  being  allowed,  they  rank  tfaem- 
selves  among  tbe  martyrs  of  science,  against  whom  the  sdentific 
schools  and  tbe  envy  of  the  world  have  arrayed  themselrea.  In- 
deed to  soch  intensity  does  this  feeling  arise  in  certain  persons, 
tbat  on  their  special  snbjects  they  are  really  monomaniacs, 
althongh  on  others  they  may  be  not  only  entirely  sane,  bnt  even 
evince  abilities  of  a  high  order.  .  .  .  Two  persons  of  this  class 
bftve  recently  made  a  special  jonmey  to  Washington,  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  to  demand  jostice  from  the  Institntina 
in  tbe  way  uf  recogaition  of  their  claims  to  discoveries  in  science 
of  great  importance  to  hnmanily  ;  and  each  of  them  has  made 
an  appeal  to  his  Representative  in  Congress  to  aid  bim  in  com- 
pelling  the  Institution  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  bis  specDla< 
tiona.  Providence  vindicates  in  anch  cases  tbe  equality  of  its 
justice  in  giving  to  aucb  persona  an  andae  share  of  self-esteem 

•  Smilhtimian  Report  tor  1SG3,  pp.  22,  23,  (ot  Si^uatH  e>l.) 
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and  an  exaltation  of  confidence  in  themselves,  which  in  a  great 
degree  compensate  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  want  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  public.  Unless  however  they  are  men 
of  great  benevolence  of  disposition,  who  can  look  with  pity  on 
what  they  deem  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  leaders  of  science, 
they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  bitterness  of  denunciation  which 
might  be  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution,  were  their 
effects  not  neutralized  by  the  extravagance  of  the  assertions 
themselves."* 

To  the  projectors  and  propellers  of  Paine  electric  engines, 
and  Keely  motors,  eager  for  a  marketable  certificate  from  such 
an  authority,  Henry  would  calmly  reply :  "  We  may  say  that 
science  has  established  the  great  fact — without  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  what  is  called  power,  or  that  which  produces  changes 
in  matter,  cannot  be  created  by  man,  but  exists  in  nature  in  a 
state  of  activity  or  in  a  condition  of  neutralization ;  and  further- 
more tjiat  all  the  original  forces  connected  wit^h  our  globe,  as  a 
general  rule  have  assumed  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  and 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  (with  the  exception  of  the 
comparatively  exceedingly  small  proportion,  consisting  of  organic 
matter  such  as  coal,  wood,  etc.)  is  as  it  were  a  burnt  slag,  in- 
capable of  yielding  power ;  and  that  all  the  motions  and  changes 
on  its  surface  are  due  to  actions  from  celestial  space,  principally 
from  the  sun.  .  .  .  All  attempts  to  substitute  electricity  or  mag- 
netism for  coal  power  must  be  unsuccessful,  since  these  powers 
tend  to  an  equilibrium  from  which  they  can  only  be  disturbed  by 
the  application  of  another  power,  which  is,the  equivalent  of  that 
which  they  can  subsequently  exhibit.  They  are  however,  with 
chemical  attraction,  etc.,  of  great  importance  as  intermediate 
agents  in  the  application  of  the  power  of  heat  as  derived  from 
combustion.  Science  does  not  indicate  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  primary  power  com- 
parable with  that  of  combustion  as  exhibited  in  the  burning  of 
coal.  Whatever  unknown  powers  may  exist  in  nature  capable 
of  doing  work,  must  be  in  a  state  of  neutralization,  otherwise 
they  would  manifest  themselves  spontaneously;  and  from  this 
state  of  neutralization  or  equilibrium,  they  can  be  released  only 
by  the  action  of  an  extraneous  power  of  equivalent  energy  ;  and 
we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  declarations  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  power  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  coal 
as  a  motive-power,  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  deception, 
and  frequently  in  both.  A  man  of  some  ingeuuity  in  combining 
mechanical  elements,  and  having  some  indefinite  scientific  know* 
ledge,  imagines  it  possible  to  obtain  a  certain  result  by  a  given 
combination  of  principles,  and  by  long  brooding  over  this  sub- 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1875,  pp.  37,  38. 
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«— t  rf  iiHlw^My  M  Bjitwiiia  be  ns  al 
■Iwnit  miy  Andia^  ly  Oe  ikeo-  fcn*  af  Ih  •««  « 
dKbv,  aw<4  dK  msta^iovs  lalwrg  of  In  ««m  d 
esBstr  «^  c«Mi:ti:i£it  ax^TaaeuMxiL 

J«  MmtrvrrvMltJ  Arrmiytkmeml. — !■  I^m.  vUle  ftfl]  viA 
qnkt  dMrnunaiM*  wmiaiwitig  ih^  fiindaf  t*l  pvrpose  of  Us 
SiohbfoikHn  3titaiaiB<niir>a  ^aiut  tfa«  pr^sun  *ai  oppoamm 
of  poverfbl  taia^aenA,  (iibe  discu£si'>B  barii^  be«n  ftf*  euiied 
\o  tt^  haili  'A  Cnngn^.}  Htaij  wu  Btade  ibe  satjcct  of  a 
■H«e  vaBlon  and  nB^raiefol  pabUc  attack,  in  a  paafrfilet  hr 
VuA.  Mon«  <jf  Ttk^rapfa  boLe,  impagninp  not  onlr  lus  eoea- 
lific  npnUlt'/O,  bat  f'^r  the  Srsc  tinw — the  Imtfafulness  (^  his 
t^^itoM^i'  ^7t:n  m  certain  tcfegraph  gaiu  some  half  a  doacB 
j«ara  pntTiMLtlf,  in  re-Inetant  obedience  to  legal  s4inunoaa.t 
Tbis  UmimtfUf  tbns  exacted,  of  course  failed  to  sostain  tlie 
cmnptainattt't  exfyrtiitaot  claims  to  tbe  absolate  inr»ilion  and 
(■wnenbip  'A  all  i^ttsibk  forms  of  tbe  elcctro-ma^etic  tel^iaph, 

*  Smitkmjuam  Stpirt  tor  1879.  ppu  S9.  40. 

t  Tha  Hon.  8.  P.  Cba*&  whila  GorMBor  -t  Ob<o,  rabseqaenUr  ChM 
JmUm  of  Ibr  SitpTvme  Cant  of  Ibe  Cniiod  SUlea,!  in  a  letter  dated 
ColaaibBl,  Vow.  28,  1K4^  after  Trcitiw  bb  profevkBBl  eouDeetion  with 
llw  UtigatioiM  of  1849,  n;*:  "I  rTBrmbeT  retj  veil  that  joa  vera  aa- 
villfag  lo  be  iBrolred  in  tbe  eoDtntrenr  ctcb  as  ■  witaeaa.  and  that  joa 
mly  aatnaftled  to  be  examined  ia  eoBpliaiMe  with  tbe  n  ~ 
tav.  Km  one  of  jon  ■taloawau  vas  TotBateeraa." 
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and  correspondingly  failed  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  actual 
prosecutors :  and  in  this  remarkable  accusation  first  published 
in  1855,  could  readily  be  discerned  the  mercenary  inspiration  of 
interested  capitalists  and  assignees — anxious  only  to  stretch  the 
monopoly  to  its  extremest  grasp.  To  Prof.  Morse  himself  in 
his  early  efforts,  Henry  had  generously  rendered  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance ;  and  in  his  later  successes  had  as  freely 
extended  his  congratulations  and  his  testimonials  of  the  prac- 
tical merits  of  his  invention.* 

To  descend  to  a  personal  controversy  with  Mr.  Morse,  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  Henry's  feelings :  to  permit  his  serious 
impeachment  to  stand  untraversed,  appeared  scarcely  less  objec- 
tionable. With  a  calm  and  self-respecting  dignity,  Henry  simply 
presented  the  published  arraignment  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  for 
their  consideration  and  action,  with  a  communication  dated 
March  16,  1857,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Gentlemen  :  In  the  discharge  of  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  which  devolve  upon  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  I  have  found  myself  exposed  like  other  men  in  public 
positions  to  unprovoked  attack  and  injurious  misrepresentation. 
Many  instances  of  this  it  may  be  remembered,  occurred  about  two 
years  ago,  during  the  discussions  relative  to  the  organic  policy 
of  the  Institution  :  but  though  very  unjust,  they  were  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed  ;  and  generally  made  I  presume  no  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind.  During  the  same  controversy  however, 
there  was  one  attack  made  upon  me  of  such  a  nature,  so  elaborately 
prepared  and  widely  circulated  by  my  opponents,  that  though  I 
have  not  yet  publicly  noticed  it,  I  have  from  the  first  thought  it 
my  duty  not  to  allow  it  to  go  unanswered.  I  allude  to  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
American  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  In  this,  not  my  scientific 
reputation  merely,  but  my  moral  character  was  pointedly  assailed : 
indeed  nothing  less  was  attempted  than  to  prove  that  in  the  tes- 
timony which  I  had  given  in  a  case  where  I  was  at  most  but  a 
reluctant  witness,  I  had  consciously  and  wilfully  deviated  from 
the  truth,  and  this  too  from  unworthy  and  dishonorable  motives. 
Such  a  charge,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  appeared  to  me  then 
as  it  appears  now,  of  too  grave  a  character  and  too  serious  a 
consequence,  to  be  withheld  from  the   notice  of  the  Board  of 

♦  "  It  w^as  my  wish  in  every  statement  to  render  Mr.  Morse  fall  and 
•crapnions  jnstice.  While  I  was  constrained  therefore  to  state  that  he 
had  made  no  discoreries  in  science,  I  distinctly  declared  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  combining  and  applying  the  discoveries  of  others 
in  the  invention  of  the  best  practical  form  of  tlie  magnetic  telegraph.  My 
testimony  tended  to  establish  the  fact  that  thongh  not  entitled  to  the 
ezclosive  use  of  the  electro-magnet  for  telegraphic  pnrp98e8,  he  was  en- 
titled to  his  particular  machine,  register,  alphabet,  etc.  This  however 
did  not  meet  the  fall  requirements  of  Mr.  Morse's  comprehensive 
claim." 
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Regents :  .  .  .  and  I  now  embrace  the  first  opportonity  of 
bringing  the  subject  officially  to  your  notice,  and  asking  from  you 
an  investigation  into  the  justice  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
me.  And  this  I  do  most  earnestly,  with  the  desire  that  when  we 
shall  all  have  passed  from  this  stage  of  being,  no  imputation  of 
having  attempted  to  evade  in  silence  so  grave  a  charge  shall  rest 
on  we, — nor  on  you^  of  having  continued  to  devolve  upon  me 
duties  of  the  highest  responsibility,  after  that  was  known  to  some 
of  you  individually,  which  if  true — should  render  me  entirely 
unworthy  of  your  confidence.  Duty  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  as 
well  as  regard  to  my  own  memory,  to  my  family,  and  to  the  truth 
of  history,  demands  that  I  should  lay  this  matter  before  you,  and 
place  in  your  hands  the  documents  necessary  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  my  testimony  so  falsely  impeached,  and  the  integrity 
of  my  motives  so  wantonly  assailed."* 

Professor  Felton,  President  of  Harvard  University,  Chairman 
of  the  select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Regents  to  investigate 
the  charge,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  documentary 
evidence,  submitted  a  full  report,  from  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  the  following  extracts  with  reference  to  the  Morse 
pamphlet:  "The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  of  this  article 
is  that  its  title  is  a  misnomer,  f  It  is  simply  an  assault  upon 
Professor  Henry;  an  attempt  to  disparage  his  character;  to 
deprive  him  of  his  honors  as  a  scientific  discoverer;  to  impeach  his 
credibility  as  a  witness  and  his  integrity  as  a  man.  It  is  a  dis- 
ingenuous piece  of  sopliistical  argument,  such  as  an  unscrupulous 
advocate  niiglit  employ  to  pervert  the  truth,  misrepresent  the 
facts,  and  misinterpret  the  language  in  which  the  facts  belonging 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ease  are  stated.  .  .  .  Your  committee 
come  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  ^lorse  has  failed  to 
>ubstantiate  any  one  of  the  charges  he  has  made  against  Profes- 
sor Henry,  altiiough  the  burden  of  j>roof  lay  upon  him  ;  and 
that  all  the  evidence — including  the  unbiased  admissions  of  Mr. 
Morse  hinihclf — is  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Morse's  charges  not 
only  remain  unin'oveil,  but  they  are  positively  disproved."  And 
the  ct)mmittee  submitted  resolutions  of  condemnation  on  the  one 
>i(le,  and  of  respect  and  confulence  on  the  other,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Regents,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record.  J 

*  Sntiths'-ii'dii  Iit/>'>rt  for  1857,  pp.  85,  8^1. 

t  "  A  Defeiue  ak-ainst  thtj  injurious  deductions  drawn  from  the  Depo- 
sition of  Frot'essJor  .losopii  lieiuy,  hy  Samut'l  F.  B.  Morse." 

X  Smithsonifin  Report  for  1857,  pp.  89-98.  When  Prof.  Morse  in  his 
letter  to  Prof.  iSears  C  Walker,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  1st,  1848,  wrote 
thus  :  "  To  Trof.  Ihnry  is  unqne.stionably  due  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  a  fact  in  science  which  proves  the  practicability  of  exciting  magnetism 
ihrounh  a  long  coil  or  at  a  distinct',  either  to  deflect  a  needle  or  mag- 
netize soft  iron  ;"  and  when  a},'ain  .<ome  six  years  later,  the  same  Prof. 
Morse  in  his  pamphlet  dated  Locust  Grove,  New  York,  December,  1853, 

8t) 
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Scientific  Observatories, — One  of  the  objects  very  dear  to 
Henry^s  heart,  was  the  establishment  of  a  physical  observatory 
(with  a  physical  laboratory  in  connection)  for  the  systematic 
observation  and  record  of  important  points  in  celestial  and 
terrestrial  physics.  For  the  proper  maintenance  of  such  an 
establishment,  he  thought  an  income  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Smithson  fund,  would  not  be  too  large:  and  on  two  different 
occasions  he  endeavored  to  enlist  the  interest  of  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  citizens  in  such  an  enterprise.  One  of  these 
was  Mr.  McCormick  of  Virginia;  and  a  letter  on  the  subject 
was  afterward  printed  (without  its  address)  in  the  Report  for 
18Y0.*  The  other  was  Mr.  Lick  of  California :  who  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  in  favor  of  an  astronomical  observatory. 
Another  allied  object  of  great  interest  to  Henry — and  one  re- 
quiring as  large  an  endowment — was  a  well-equipped  chemical 
laboratory,  in  which — under  judicious  restrictions — those  really 
engaged  in  original  researches,  should  have  liberal  facilities  of 
appliances  and  needed  materials,  furnished  them.  He  considered 
that  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  would  be  the  determination 
and  tabulation  of  "  The  Constants  of  Nature  and  Art"  with  a 
much  wider  range  of  subject,  and  on  a  scale  of  much  greater 
completeness  and  accuracy,  than  had  heretofore  been  attempted : 
and  thus  might  be  realized  the  great  work  or  works  of  reference, 
suggested  by  Babbage  as  a  scientific  desideratum.^  Had  the 
Smithsonian  fund  been  twice  as  large  as  it  is,  both  these  great 
enterprises  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  successfully  inaugurated  by  Henry. 

Loss  by  Fire. — Early  in  the  year  1865,  (on  the  24th  day  of 
January,)  the  central  portion  of  the  Smithsonian  Building  suf- 
fered from  a  disastrous  fire,  the  eflfects  of  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  cold,  which  greatly  obstructed 
the  efficiency  of  the  engines  brought  into  action.  J  '*  The  progress- 
of  the  fire  was  so  rapid,  that  but  few  of  the  contents  of  the  upper 
rooms  could  be  removed  before  the  roof  fell  in.  The  conflagration 

wrote :  '*  I  shall  show  that  I  am  not  indebted  to  him  for  anj  discovery  in 
science,  bearing  on  the  Telegraph:"  (p.  9,) — it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  from  his  known  bat  singular  nnfamiliarity  with  scientific  litera- 
ture, that  equally  in  either  case  he  but  echoed  the  promptings  of  others, 
and  equally  in  either  case  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  facts.  To  his 
dying  day,  he  probably  sincerely  failed  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  his 
indebtedness  to  Henry. 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  141-144. 

t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1856,  pp.  289-302. 

X  The  accident  resulted  from  the  carelessness  of  some  workmen  in  the 
upper  picture  gallery,  who  in  temporarily  setting  up  a  stove,  inserted  the 
pipe  through  a  wall-lining  into  a  furring  space  (supposing  it  a  flue),  but 
which  conducted  directly  under  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
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VMS  oalj  itajcd  hy  Ae  ineombaflliUt  Biai«ciaLt  of  Uk  main  boiU- 
mg^  the  lonng  of  Oe  an*™  Btnr.  f  .'fr^isg^  ao  irm  ami  brick 
VB^tnc  over  tbe  lower  or  priMiiMl  T  ^  ~  >'  -^  -  —  --of  the 
rufEscked  fagr  tbefice;  m  .  ~        .rr  (aot 

I  tmtBfetnd  to  the  Cmfitet},  m  -  u'cueir 

1  witbont  iquij.     The  Sun]  .-^  i-it- 


80,000  didlan^  wm  tmtinij  da*raj< 
CuTHs  miuUe,  bj  Jtta  eot^  of  tl 
"  The  DyiBg  €H«iiiia^'' WH  craal . 

itOM. 

Tke  Seentajr^  oflce  ■^brtmalH^r  fell  witbia  the  na^  of 
the  hiiiM  "The  wtagt  iHi|w»He  I<j^  ns  tb>t  of  the  records, 
liiMiiliH,.iif  the  oAeiai,  adeatific^  aad  miscellaneuBfi  corres- 
tHMdOKe;  c^susng  8^000  fmgea  of  copied  ktien  which  bad 
MBB  Hat,  (at  iMat  30,000  at  which  >er«  the  campaGilioo  of  the 
8eefil>i7,)  aod  50,000  pagn  of  lei:^n:  re<;cired  bj  the  lastito- 
tim;  the  reeeiplB  for  paUkatiaBa  j:  '   ^^ua^;   reports  « 

larioaa  aatQcets  whidi  hare  beea  '  ;  .  ibe  Insututiaa; 
the  records  at  experimenla  iaathal   .  >'^  retarr  Tor  the 

QanrumBiA',  fonr  naBneripts  of  <  --.izatiooii,  [me- 

■otn  bf  colnhoraton,]  wbi^  had  .       :>-<i  \r  ikv  lasti- 

tatioafor  pablicatimi;  afause  nna  .     r>  aad  eciealiie 

Dotes  of  the  Seoetarr;  a  seriee  o  :.i"aiorandom  aad 

accoant  books."*  This  traly  "  irreparable  loss"  of  the  origiBal 
not«3  of  maoy  seriea  of  experimeDts  bj  Henry,  of  raried  cha- 
racter, rauaiog  back  for  thirty  years,  kept  for  tbe  pnrpose  of 
redaction  and  discassion,  or  further  extensioa  (as  leisore  might 
permit)  and  of  which  bat  few  had  been  published  erea  by  tt- 
salt«, — was  boFDe  by  their  author  with  his  characteristic  eqaa- 
Dimity ;  and  was  very  rarelj  alluded  to  by  him,  unless  wbea  in 
answer  to  inquiries  respecting  particular  poiots  of  his  researches, 
be  was  compelled  to  excuse  tbe  absence  of  precise  data. 

The  Lecture  Room — a  model  of  its  class — entirely  bamed  oat 
iij  the  Qre,  was  not  reconstructed :  but  the  space  it  occupied  on 
the  upper  Soor,  was  with  the  adjacent  rooms  (nsed  as  tbe  appa- 
ratus room,  and  the  art  gallery)  thrown  into  ooe  large  hall,  300 
feet  long, — at  present  occupied  as  tbe  etboological  masenm. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  hazard  demonstrated  by  the  Gre,  to 
induce  Congress  in  the  following  year  to  transfer  the  custody 
of  tbe  Smithsonian  collection  of  scieotific  works  to  the  National 
Library:  and  the  propriety  of  this  change  was  thus  defended. 
"  The  east  wiag  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  in  which  the  books 
were  deposited  is  not  fire-proof,  and  is  liable  to  dealmctioo  bj 
accident  or  the  torch  of  tbe  incendiary,  while  the  rooms  of  the 
Capitol  are  of  incombustible  materials.     This  wing  was  more- 

•  Smiliianiam  Rtptnl  for  1865,  p.  IS. 
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over  filled  to  overflowing;  and  a  more  extended  and  secure 
depository  could  not  be  obtained,  except  by  another  large  draught 
on  the  accumulated  funds  intended  to  form  part  of  the  permanent 
capital."* 

Second  Visit  to  Europe. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, held  February  3rd,  1870,  "  General  Delafield  in  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  stated  that  they  deemed  it  highly 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution  in  the  promotion 
of  science,  and  due  to  the  Secretary  for  his  long  and  devoted 
services,  that  he  should  visit  Europe  to  consult  with  the  savans 
and  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent ;  and  he  therefore 
hoped  that  a  leave  of  absence  would  be  granted  to  Professor 
Henry  for  several  months,  and  an  allowance  be  made  for  his 
expenses.  On  niotion  of  Dr.  Maclean  it  was  unanimously  Re- 
solved, That  Professor  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  be 
authorized  to  visit  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  that  he  be  granted  from  three  to  six 
months  leave  of  absence,  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  travelling 
expenses  for  this  purpose."*)" 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the  particulars  of  this 
second  visit  of  Henry  to  Europe,  more  fully  than  in  the  brief 
account  given  by  him  in  his  annual  Report.  "Before  closing 
this  report,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  refer  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  your  honorable  Board  at  its  last  session,  granting 
me  leave  of  absence  to  visit  Europe  to  confer  with  savans  and 
societies  relative  to  the  Institution,  and  making  provision  for 
the  payment  of  ray  expenses.  The  presentation  of  this  propo- 
sition was  entirely  without  my  knowledge,  but  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  its  unanimous  adoption  was  highly  gratifying  to  my 
feelings ;  and  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  it  ofl*ered 
with  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  intended.  I  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  1st  of  June,  returning  after  an  absence 
of  four  and  a  half  months,  much  improved  in  health,  and  with 
impressions  as  to  science  and  education  in  the  Old  World,  which 
may  be  of  value  in  directing  the  aflfairs  of  the  Institution.  Al- 
though limited  as  to  time,  and  my  plans  interfered  with  somewhat 
by  the  war,  I  visited  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Belgium,  parts 
of  Germany  and  France.  But  deferring  for  the  present  an  ac- 
count of  my  travels,  and  the  observations  connected  with  them, 
I  will  merely  state  that  as  your  representative,  I  was  everywhere 
kindly  received,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  on  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Institution 
intrusted  to  your  care. "J 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1866,  p.  14, 
t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1869,  p.  89. 
t  Smithsonian  Report  for  1870,  p.  45. 
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BILLETH   «r  THE 

S^rvirr  cm  (Ac  Li^l-hotise  Board. — Wbil«  tbp  wfaolp  Ugli 
.fceot  of  Hearj'i  miud  trse  ratber  luvanl  ahsinurt  tfau>  nUliuriui 
;h,  there  was  au  well  deTised  fTSbem  of  practical  benefit 
man,  itiat  ditl  not  commaad  hie  eanest  srmpaltir  or  eoDil 
actire  oo-operatiua  : — no  labor  in  »icfa  nH>i>eratioD  from 
licb  he  iliraafc,  if  li«  Telt  that  withoat  the  sacriGce  of  other 
\t  dBli«e,  he  cuold  make  soch  laO»r  osefhl.  On  the  egtabli&hmeat 
oT  tin  Light-hoBse  Board,  ia  IHbi,  Beory  was  appointed  a»  oae 
of  its  ntttinbefs ;  and  although  bis  Taloabte  timo  was  ain»ij 
Tullj  occupied,  hi;  riias«ul«d  to  serre  od  the  Board,  in  the  hope 
of  ttiilin^  to  beueBt  the  iotfrests  of  narigatioo.  To  the  reqaire- 
jnetile  (if  hb  new  portion,  he  brong^ht  his  accustomed  cncrgT, 
«klll,  and  vmiiienlJj  practiol  jadgment;  aod  soon  uade  hk 
felt  thivngboat  the  Ligbt-boii£«  eervice. 

When  the  cteadilj  adraadiig  coat  of  whal«  oil  made  H  omm- 

to  ec«k  for  come  mart  econamical  illommant,  be  attackid 

problem  with  hit  habit  or  snentific  method.     Colza  oil  or 

'  oil  had  been  nsed  in  France  with  f«me  succceb;  «a4 

re  made  to  inlrodoce  its  i-uttare  and  prodaciiou  ia  tUs 

iDtiT.     Lard-oil  had  been  tested  br  ProfcEsor  J.  H.  Alexmader 

>«f  Baltimore,  and  pronounced  by  Ititn  of  tlw  inferior  v-alue  ■>  ■■ 

illnmiuaoL     For  accuracy  of  detemiuattoo,  Hearr  eaoBvd  to  Im 

prepared  at  the  Light-boose  Depot  on  &tat«n  Inland,  a  hm^ 

dark   6re-proof  rhamber,   atid   had  it  painted  Mack  on  all  iU 


Xh'-    } 
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111  ordinary  lamps,  the  colza  oil  was  found  to  be  nearly  eqnal  to 
whale  oil  in  illuminating  power,  and  lard-oil  inferior  to  it  Pe- 
trolenm  or  mineral  oil  wai;  also  tried  ;  but  its  quality  was  at 
that  time  too  variable,  and  its  use  was  found  to  be  loo  dangerous. 
Experiment  showed  that  lard-oil  bad  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  sperm  oil,  a  les^  capillarity  or  ascensioDal  attraction  in  ■ 
wick,  and  a  less  perfect  fluidity.  The  conditiouB  were  varied; 
and  it  was  fonnd  that  witb  elevation  of  temperature,  the  flnidity, 
and  the  capillarity,  of  tbe  lard-oil  increased  more  rapidly  thu 
those  of  the  sperm  oil,  until  at  about  250°  F.  the  former  boi- 
passed  the  latter  in  these  qualities.  With  these  results,  it  became 
important  to  compare  the  oils  in  large  lamps,  such  as  were  actually 
required  for  the  lantemB  of  ligbt-bonses.  The  heat  erolved  hy 
the  large  sized  Argand  bnmera,  would  teem  peculiarly  to  favor 
the  lard-oil :  a  few  trials,  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  tbe  lamps, 
established  its  supremacy;  and  conclusively  demonstrated — con- 
trary to  all  the  lebomtory  trials  of  former  experimenters,  that  for 
the  purpose  desired,  this  contemned  article  was  for  eqoal  qnan- 
titles  a  more  brilliant  illuminant  than  mineral  kerosene-oil,  or 
vegetable  colza-oit,  or  animal  sperm-oil,  while  its  market  price 
was  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  latter.  A^inst  all  tbe 
opposition  of  interested  dealers,  and  prejudiced  keepers,  the  lard- 
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Dil  was  at  ouce  introduced  into  actual  use  in  the  years  1865  and 
1866,  in  all  the  light-houses  of  the  United  States;  with  an 
economy  of  at  least  one  dollar  on  every  gallon  of  the  hundred 
thousand  in  annual  use  ;  that  is  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum. 

During  the  progress  of  these  useful  labors,  no  less  important 
investigations  were  commenced,  on  the  most  efficient  forms  of 
apparatus  for  acoustic  signalling,  as  the  substitutes  for  light 
signals  during  the  prevalence  of  sea-board  fogs.  "  Among  the 
impediments  to  navigation,  none  are  perhaps  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  which  arise  from  fogs.  .  .  .  The  only  means  at 
present  known  for  obviating  the  difficulty,  is  that  of  employing 
powerful  sounding  instruments  which  may  be  heard  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  thVough  the  fog,  to  give  timely  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger."* 

Gun  signals  were  early  abandoned,  as  inefficient,  dangerous, 
and  expensive  :  inefficient,  because  of  both  "  the  length  of  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  explosions,  and  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  with 
accuracy  its  direction."  Innumerable  projects  eagerly  pressed 
upon  the  Board  by  visionary  inventors  (some  of  them  being 
rattles,  gongs,  or  organ  pipes  operated  by  manual  cranks,  many 
of  them  being  varieties  of  automatic  horn  or  whistle  operated 
by  the  winds  or  the  waves)  were  impartially  tested,  and  uni- 
formly rejected  as  wholly  insufficient :  very  few  of  their  projec- 
tors having  the  slightest  practical  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
the  service.  Experiments  on  steam-whistles  of  large  size  and 
on  horns  with  vibrating  steel  tongues  or  reeds,  sounded  by  steam- 
power,  or  by  hot-air  engines,  varied  and  continued  for  several 
years  under  wide  changes  of  conditions,  finally  determined  their 
most  efficient  size  and  character.! 

In  1867,  comparative  trials  were  made  at  Sandy  Hook  (on 
the  Jersey  shore,  at  the  entrance  to  Raritan  Bay,  and  to  New 
York  Bay,)  with  three  powerful  instruments ;  a  large  steam 
whistle  whose  cup  was  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  adjust- 
able in  pitch ;  a  large  reed  trumpet  17  feet  long  and  38  inches 
in  diameter  at  its  flaring  mouth,  whose  steel  tongue  was  10  inches 
long,  2|  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  at  its  smaller  vibrat- 
ing end,  and  was  blown  by  a  hot  air  engine ;  and  lastly  a  large 

*  Report  o/L.  H.  Board  for  1874,  p.  83. 

t  An  enterprising  inventor  had  secured  a  patent  for  a  metallic  com- 
pound  or  alloy  for  steam-whistles,  especially  adapted  to  increase  greatl^r 
their  power  as  fog-signals.  In  vain  was  he  assured  that  his  'Mmprove- 
ment"  was  a  fallacy ;  that  the  cylindrical  cup  of  the  whistle  was  not  a 
bell,  but  only  a  resonant  chamber ;  and  that  its  material  was  compara- 
tively unimportant.  He  was  only  with  difficulty  convinced,  when  Henry 
had  his  whistle  formally  tested,  with  a  stout  cord  wound  tightly  around 
its  cylindrical  surface :  when  its  tone  under  steam  escape  was  proved  to 
be  as  full,  as  loud,  and  as  penetrating,  as  with  the  cord  removed. 
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BJreu  horn  operated  by  steam  at  diff«reut  presBoras,  the  aerittT 
Tibration  being  produced  by  the  intermitteuce  of  a  revolving 
gratiog  or  disk  valve  in  tbe  small  eod  of  the  horn,  driven  at  bigli 
velocities  by  the  steam  engine,  and  iu  pitch  regulated  by  the 
adjustable  Bpeed  of  the  revolving  dit^k.  The  trumpet  or  fog-horn 
was  provided  with  a  eerica  of  replaceable  steel  tongues  of  diffe- 
rent Bizea,  aud  the  siren  was  driven  at  five  different  pitches  of 
from  25U  to  700  impulses  per  second,  and  at  steam  pressures 
varying  from  100  pounds  to  30  pounds  per  square  iucli.  For 
tbe  purpose  of  accurate  eBtintation,  within  short  diatances,  & 
phonometer  or  "artificial  ear"  was  employed,  having  at  its 
smaller  upturned  end  a  horizontal  drum  of  stretched  membrane, 
sprinkled  with  sand,  after  the  plan  devised  by  Sondhanss.  Tmni- 
peta  of  the  same  size,  were  made  of  different'  materials,  oe  of 
brass,  iron,  and  wood ;  but  these  differences  were  fonnd  to  exer- 
cise little  or  no  influence  on  the  intensity  or  penetration  of  the 
sound.  Trumpets  were  also  made  of  different  shapes,  straight 
and  curved,  aud  square  as  well  as  round,  with  equal  lengths  and 
equal  areas  of  cross  section ;  from  whose  trials  it  appeared  that 
the  conical  form  gave  nearly  double  the  distance  of  action  on  the 
sand  of  the  "artiiicial  ear,"  that  was  given  by  tbe  pyramidal 
form.  Snch  investigations — varied  and  lung-conti lined,  servo  to 
show  the  conRcfentious  earnestness  with  which  Henry  sought  to 
give  the  highest  efficiency  to  the  expedients  available  for  t^e 
protection  of  life  and  property  along  our  extended  sea-coast 

The  steam-whistle  was  found  to  be  less  powprfi.l  than  (he 
trumpet,  with  the  same  expenditures  of  fuel.  Steam  whistiea 
were  afterwards  tried  of  10  inches,  12  inches,  and  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  largest  size  was  not  found  to  give  results  pro- 
portioned to  its  increased  consumption;  and  the  10  or  12  inch 
size  was  regarded  as  practically  the  most  efficient.  The  siren 
was  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  of  the  instru- 
ments tested,  as  it  admitted  more  advantageously  the  application 
of  a  higher  steam  expenditure.  The  best  result  with  this  instru- 
ment was  attained  with  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  80  pouniiB,  and 
at  a  pitch  between  350  and  400  vibrations  per  second.  Under 
favorable' conditions,  this  instrument  frequently  made  itself  heard 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  and  twenty  miles.  Henry's  large  expe- 
rience with  the  occasional  aerial  impediments  to  sound  propaga- 
tion,* and  his  strong  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  having 
fog-signals  recognized  at  a  distance,  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, led  him  to  favor  the  introduction  of  the  most  powerfal 
Bounders  attainable,  without  absolutely  limiting  the  decision  to 
their  relative  economy.  Hence  he  was  tbe  first  to  devise  improve- 
ments in  the  siren,  and  to  press  its  adoption  at  important  or 

*  An  abatrset  of  big  elaborate  and  InvalDable  researcbes  on  Rome  ab- 
normal pbenomena  of  Sonnd — tbe  crowning  labor  of  bis  lite,  mast  be  r*- 
Berv»d  for  a  conalading  Motion. 
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dangerous  stations,  notwithstanding  its  higher  consumption  of 
steam  or  heat  power.* 

Partly  under  the  stimulus  given  to  the  sale  of  lard-oil  by  the 
striking  proofs  of  its  excellence  as  an  illuminant  under  favor- 
able conditions,  furnished  by  Henry,  this  article  slowly  advanced 
in  price  ;  though  probably  not  to  an  extent  of  more  than  a  fourth 
part  additional  cost.  Henry's  energies  again  were  called  into 
requisition  to  devise  a  remedy.  Neither  gas,  nor  electricity,  the 
favorite  means  of  numerous  projectors  and  advisers,  appeared 
justified,  on  the  score  of  economy.f  A  new  series  of  elaborate 
experiments  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  mineral  oil 
(so  abundant  as  to  be  easily  procurable  at  one-third  the  cost  of 
lard  oil)  could  not  be  made  available.  The  great  improvements 
introduced  into  its  preparation  in  later  years  by  high  distillation, 
seemed  to  justify  the  attempt.  Not  only  was  a  laborious  inquiry 
into  the  best  conditions  of  combustion,  by  precise  photometric 
measurement  required,  but  for  the  security  of  the  service,  equally 
laborious  examinations  into  the  best  practicable  methods  of  test- 
ing, of  handling,  and  of  storing  this  material. J     To  secure  a 

*  Major  G.  H.  Elliott,  ooxnmissioned  hy  the  U.  8.  Light-honse  Board  to 
make  a  tonr  of  inspection  of  European  Light-honse  establishments  in 
1S73,  in  his  Report  published  bj  the  Senate  in  1874,  sajs  of  the  British 
and  French  systems,  **  I  saw  many  details  of  construction  and  administra- 
tion which  we  can  adopt  to  advantage,  while  there  are  many  in  which 
we  excel.  Our  shore  fog-signals  particularly,  are  vastly  superior  both  in 
number  and  power.*'  (Report  on  European  Light-houaes^  p.  12.)  "To 
the  careful  aud  laborious  investigations  and  experiments  of  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Light-house  Board,  prolonged  through  a  series 
of  years,  aud  prosecuted  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  is  largely 
to  be  attributed  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  our  fog-signal  service." 
(Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  Jan.  1876,  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  43.) 

t  Report  of  L.  H,  Board  for  1874,  p.  11.  No  agency  (for  whatever 
purpose)  has  proved  so  enticing  to  the  half-informed  as  electricity.  For 
years  past  scarcely  a  month  has  elapsed  without  some  new  form  of  patent 
electric-light,  or  some  marvellous  application  of  electric-lights,  being 
pertinaciously  urged  by  sanguine  "reformers**  upon  the  Light-house 
Board  for  adoption ;  some  of  these  ideal  schemes  being  the  mounting  of 
electric-lights  on  buoys,  or  on  the  masts  of  light-ships,  or  their  suspen- 
sion from  moored  balloons.  Many  eminently  original  minds  have  earn- 
estly desired  to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  all  the  Light-houses  with 
oxy-hydrogen  limelights.  In  a  fog,  the  most  powerful  electric-light  is  as 
useless  as  the  cheapest  kerosene  lamp. 

X  "  It  has  been  established  that  the  ordinary  fire-test  Is  insufficient  as 
usually  applied,  aud  that  an  explosive  mixture  may  be  formed  by  con- 
fining the  vapors  given  off  at  a  temperature  in  some  cases  twenty  degrees 
lower  than  that  certified  to  by  the  public  inspector.  That  this  inquiry  is 
of  great  practical  importance  to  the  Light-house  system,  must  be  evident 
when  we  reflect  that  means  must  be  devised  for  testing  the  oil  offered  for 
acceptance  in  accordance  with  contracts  ;  for  storing  it ;  for  transporting 
it  to  light-house  stations  ;  for  preserving  it  in  butts  at  the  stations ;  and 
for  the  instruction  of  the  keepers  in  its  daily  use."  (Report  L,  H.  B. 
1877,  p.  5.) 
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nio^,  ft  mwii&cstiDQ  of  I 
I  app&rent  thftt  lb«  KSP  o 
Hge  of  lamps,  ftad   ■ 
I  to  the  perfectioB  of  one  wbieb  will 
iMolt*  from  tkia  fliBBtBaiit     It  ia  ibougbi  ih»t  the  I 
OMd  with  laid-ml  can  bo  coaterud  >i  so  gn«t  i 
■■eee— fiJty  med  wfth  ■hwal  oil     Our  «x[-TriairH>uhATcs 
that  this  m1  cmi  be  man  m^  V'  -  .j.::er  lamps; 

it  ia  pnipoaed  ae  MOB  sa  >■  ~  pand,  is  pot  it 

into  nse  at  audi  ilatioiw  of  --ler,  as  m*j  ht 

tbongjit  expedieat ;  rtea  it  -lorj.  aa  aHtipt 

win  be  made  to  wbalitala  it  for  laM  .il  in  lamp^  oT  tba  ia^KT 
oidos.'^  " nda  cteaga  is  prop<»ed  entinly  vilb  iiifinian  la 
seoBOBr;  Ibr  it  baa  baea  found  by  repcatad  ejcpwift.  that 
wldle  a  awaawhat  a^wior  light  maj  be  obtaiMd  from  •  ^Hfl 
la^  rbaiyid  witt  ksMMM,  a  larger  lamp  diargvd  wilb  btd^ 
aSwda  tta  graatsr  iDaaiiiatiiig  puver.  So  pttu  u  tUs  dtftr- 
asea  in  laapa  of  the  fiiat  onlei  vitb  fire  wickii,  that  tite  rate*  af 
BgbtftoBi  kmiai«e  aad  laitl,  are  as  thr«e  lo  foar  resp«cUiel;. 
E^ee  the  aafe^  of  the  keeper  and  llte  contiooitj  of  Ib«  light  are 
aaaentisl  deaHota  in  the  tbuiev  of  a&  illomiouit.  a  thoron^ 
acyiaintanca  with  tte  nature  of  the  iubstaan^  i?  esseatiallT 
nfcconiT.  With  a  view  therefore  to  Ibe  introdnctioD  ot  keroaeae, 
a  aeries  x>t  ezperimentB  have  been  made  daring  tbe  last  tw« 
jean  on  tl>e  diBHrant  Tanetie^  of  Ihia  material  fouod  in  the 
market  "t 

Id  1871,  on  the  resigaattoD  of  Admiral  Shabrick,  Heniy  vu 
chosen  as  the  Cbairmao  of  the  Ligfat-hoase  Board;  and  his 
energetic  labors  in  behalf  of  tfae  service,  fnlly  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  PanctQa]  in  his  attendance  on  tfae  weekly 
meetingBof  the  Board,  he  ioepired  others  with  a  portion  of  his  own 
zealous  deration.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  di^  npon  the  OoTenunoit 
the  constant  need  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  efficient 
establishmeDt  He  emphaticallj  declared  that  "  the  character 
of  the  aids  which  ati  j  nation  fomisbes  the  mariner  in  approadiing 
and  leaving  its  shores,  marks  in  a  eonspicnous  degree  its  advance- 
ment  in  cifilizatioo.  Whatever  tends  to  bciliute  naTigaticm  or 
to  lessen  its  dangers,  serves  to  increase  commerce ;  and  hence  is 
uf  importance  not  only  to  the  dwellers  on  the  seaboard,  bat  to 
the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  conntry.  .  .  .  Therefore 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  tiiat  the  signals,  whether  of  light  or 
Boand,  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  the  beacons 
which  mark  the  chaonel,  shidi  be  of  the  most  improved  character, 
and  that  they  be  under  the  charge  of  intelligent,  efficient,  and 

•  Aq»rt  L.  H.  Baani,  1S7G,  p.  6. 
t  B^orl  L.  U.  Board,  1817,  p.  4. 
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service.  No  subject  waa  too  vast  for  him  touudertake;  none 
too  small  Tor  him  to  overlook.  Aod  while  he  has  broaghl.  into 
the  establisiiment  so  many  practical  appHcatioDs  of  scieuee,  he 
has  done  iilmosF,  as  much  service  by  keeping  out  what  preoenKd 
by  otiiera  seeiued  plausible,  but  which  ou  examination  proved 
impracticable. 

"  Every  theory,  plan,  or  machiue,  which  waa  pressed  on  the 
Board,  as  for  the  iuterests  of  commerce  and  uavigation,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  experiments,  when  it  wps  examined 
by  its  Chairman,  and  was  formally  reported  upon.  It  it  had  no 
practical  valne,  the  report  on  record  simply  etatcd  the  iuespe- 
dieucy  of  its  adoption  :  but  the  Professor  often  verbally  pointed 
out  to  the  presenter  its  fallacy ;  and  sent  him  away — if  not 
satis6ed*-at  least  feeling  that  be  had  been  well  treated.  Ho 
thne  prevented  not  only  the  adoption  of  impracticable  plans,  but 
avoided  the  enmity  of  their  inventors. 

"  I'rofessor  Henry  made  many  valuable  reports,  contaioing  th« 
results  of  his  elaborate  experiments  into  matters  wliich  were  for- 
mally referred  to  him,  which  are  spread  on  the  records  of  the 
Board ;  and  the  reports  were  drawn  in  such  form  that  his  sug- 
gestions were  capalile  of  and  received  practical  application.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  be  was  constantly  extending  his  scientific  re- 
searches for  the  benefil  of  the  service  in  all  directions.  His 
sammer  vacations  were  as  a  rule  passed  in  experimentation  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  Estaljlishment  at  Stateu  iiilaud,  on  its 
steamers,  or  at  its  light-stations,  pushing  his  inquiries  to  their 
last  results.  To  experimentation  in  the  interests  of  this  service. 
Professor  Henry  seemed  to  give  hia  whole  heart.  It  appeared 
as  if  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  Establishment,  and 
AS  if  he  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  advance  its  interests. 
In  addition  to  bis  other  duties,  Professor  Henry  presided  as 
Chairman  of  the  Light-house  Board  for  the  last  seven  years  at 
he  weekly  meetings,  when  he  did  much  to  infuse  into  the  different 
members  of  the  Board,  bis  own  spirit  of  labor  for,  and  devotion 
to  its  interests."* 

Services  lothe  National  Oovernmetit. — The  value  of  Henry's 
services  to  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, faithfully  and  unostentatiously  performed  through  a  long 
series  of  years  and  a  successioa  of  Presidential  Administrationa, 
cannot  be  estimated,  as  its  history  can  never  be  written.  What- 
ever material  for  it  existed  in  the  form  of  abstracts  of  inqmries, 
trials,  and  reports,  prior  to  1865,  unfortunately  perished  in  the 

"  Extcutive  DocamenU,  No.  94,  Porty-flah  Congress,  2d  SosBion,  Bsoato. 
pp.  2,  3.  It  IB  gralHying  to  know  tbat  on  the  preBeatUion  of  bis  report 
Bud  recommendation  to  Congress,  by  the  hlgh-miud«d  SecnlATy  o!  tliw 
Treasni7,  >  moderate  appropriation  in  alight  reoognilton  of  Henr j's  "  iueB- 
Umable"  eervioea  waa  at  onoe  psiBedforthebens&t  of  Lisbeniavtidf&mil/. 

Be 
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dre  of  that  year.  Whenever  in  any  important  case  a  scientific 
adviser  could  be  useful  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  Bureau, 
Henry's  reputation  generally  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suit- 
able expert  and  arbiter.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  war, 
the  number  of  such  references  was  naturally  very  considerably 
increased.  The  Departments  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the 
Treasury,  were  besieged  by  projectors  with  every  imaginable  and 
impossible  scheme  for  saving  the  country,  and  demolishing  the 
enemy.  Torpedo  balloons,  electric-light  balloons,  wonderful  com- 
pounds destined  to  supersede  gunpowder,  and  revolutionize  the 
art  of  war;  cheap  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  Government' 
bonds  and  paper-money,  multitudinous  expedients  for  the  pre- 
vention of  counterfeiting,  by  devices  in  the  engraving,  by  secret 
markings,  by  anti-photographic  inks,  by  peculiar  textures  of 
paper, — applicable  to  coupons,  to  circulating  notes,  to  revenue 
stamps, — each  warranted  to  be  infallible, — such  were  among  the 
agencies  by  which  patriotic  patentees  and  adroit  adventurers 
were  willing  to  serve  their  country  and  to  reap  their  reward  by 
the  moderate  royalty  or  percentage  due  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  public  benefit.  Such  were  among  the  unenviable  tasks  of 
examination  and  adjudication  accepted  by  Henry,  only  from  an 
intrepid  sense  of  duty. 

"  The  course  which  has  been  pursued  of  rendering  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  late  trials,  every  aid  which  could  be  supplied  by 
scientific  research,  has  been  warmly  approved.  As  most  persons 
are  probably  entirely  ignorant  of  the  services  really  rendered  to 
the  Government  by  the  Institution,  I  may  here  state  the  fact  that 
a  large  share  of  my  time,  (all  indeed  which  could  be  spared  from 
official  duties,)  has  been  devoted  for  the  last  four  years  to  inves- 
tigations required  by  the  public  exigencies.  Within  this  period, 
several  hundred  reports,  requiring  many  experiments,  and  per- 
taining either  to  proposals  purporting  to  be  of  high  national  im- 
portance, or  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  multifarious  articles 
offered  in  fulfillment  of  legal  contracts,  have  been  rendered.  The 
opinions  advanced  in  many  of  these  reports,  not  only  cost  much 
valuable  time,  but  also  involved  grave  responsibilities.  While 
on  the  one  hand  the  rejection  of  a  proposition  would  be  in  con- 
travention to  the  high  importance  claimed  for  it  by  its  author,  on 
the  other  the  approval  of  it  would  perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  the 
fruitless  expenditures  of  a  large  amount  of  public  money.  It  is 
not  necessary,  I  trust,  to  say  that  the  labor  thus  rendered  was 
entirely  gratuitous,  or  that  in  the  judgment  pronounced  in  any 
case,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  interested  solicitations  or  per- 
gonal influence  of  the  parties  concerned  :  on  the  contrary  it  has 
in  some  instances  resulted  from  the  examination  of  materials  sold 
to  the  Government,  that  attempted  fraud  has  been  exposed,  and 
the  baffled  speculator  received  his  due  reward  in  condemnation 
and  punishment.     These  facts  it  is  thought  will  be  deemed  a 
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■oficient  answer  to  those  who  have  seemed  disposed  to  reproach 
the  InatitQtion  with  tbc  want  of  a  more  popular  demousiratioQ 
—but  of  a.  really  far  less  useful  or  elScieot  aid  iu  the  support  of 
the  Government."* 

In  the  performance  of  these  troublesome  and  often  disagree- 
able labors,  conducted  with  the  single  aim  necessitated  b;  all  bis. 
scientific  habits  and  instincts,  it  of  course  resulted  that  a  great 
minority  of  his  jadgnients  and  recommendatious  were  decidcdl; 
sdrerse  to  the  hopes  and  wiahes  of  the  aspirants  to  fame  and 
.  fortune.  Having  once  satisfied  himself  of  the  ftivoiity  or  the 
chicanery  of  au  article  or  project,  his  decision  was  inflejtible ; 
Mid  althcugh  importunate  appeals  to  the  Department  Secretary, 
abetted  by  a  prostituted  political  or  other  influence,  in  one  or 
two  instances  succeeded  in  fastening  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
Treasury  a  worthless  or  a  noxious  leech,  the  vast  number  of 
ractl,  excluded  from  esperimelital  imbibitions  by  Henry's  critical 
■nperviaion,  must  have  been  a  protection  to  the  public  intoresta 
qidte  beyond  the  reach  of  estimation  ;  while  the  supplies  of  honesi 
flontractora  awarded  their  just  commeDdation,  and  the  rare  pro- 
pOMis  of  real  merit  favorably  reported  upon,  which  from  a  hasty 
mrrey  might  have  been  confounded  and  overlaid  with  the  rnaxn 
of  nntricd  puerilities,  no  less  served  to  strengthen  and  assist  the 
flOTemment  during  its  years  of  greatest  trial,  need,  and  exbooA- 
tjon. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  unnatural  sectional  revolt,  fnlly  appre- 
ciating the  va:<tness  of  the  inlcrcsls,  the  sacritices,  nnd  the  dan- 
gers involved,  Henry  conteiuplated  the  crisis — not  with  despond- 
ency, but  with  a  profound  sorrow  and  solicitude.  While  bis 
sympathies  and  bis  hopes  were  all  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  integrity  of  jurisdiction,  he  was  little  given  to  pablic 
exhibitions  of  his  feelings.  Undemonstrative — less  fVom  tem- 
perament than  from  the  deliberate  and  habitual  subjection  of 
emotional  expression  to  reason,  daring  those  times  of  feverish 
excitement  apprehensioD  and  circumspection  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  the  prevalence  of  a  gigantic  rebellion  (unparalleled  in 
incentive,  in  temper,  and  in  magnitude)  many  of  whose  leaders 
had  been  among  his  personal  friends,  he  was  not  unnatnrally 
looked  upon  by  many  as  lukewarm  in  his  patriotism,  if  not  dis- 
loyal in  his  citizenship.  To  the  occasional  innuendoes  of  the 
press,  be  deigned  no  answers:  he  was  the  last  man  to  accord 
compliance  with  the  urgency  of  a  popular  clamor.  And  yet 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Southern  Insurrection,  be  was 
the  personal  and  trusted  friend  of  President  Lincoln.t 

*  Smilhtonian  Beporl  for  1864,  p.  IB. 

t  Kiri  J  iu  the  war  (in  the  wlnmn  of  1861,)  a  oaller  «  the  PraaideDtld 
HansJoD  varj  KiixiciQB  to  Bae  tbe  Chief  H&gtstrate  of  the  nation,  was  in- 
formed that  he  oould  not  tben  be  seen,  being  engaged  in  an  tmportant  pri- 
vate BonsaltatloD.  The  caller  uot  tobe  repalaed,  wroteoDapieaeot  ptpet 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SCIENCE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  public  labors  of  Henry 
80  diligently  performed  in  various  fields  after  his  advent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  well  briefly  to  contemplate  the 
special  scientific  work  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  intervals 
of  his  exactiug  occupations ;  that  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  independent  value  of  his  later  contributions,  as  well  as  of 
his  wonderful  industry.  While  still  engaged  in  his  diflBcult  task 
of  organizing  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Institution,  in  1850, 
on  taking  occasion  to  present  before  the  American  Association 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  resum6  of  the  electrical  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  Leyden  jar,  and  their  true  interpretation,  he 
remarked  that  "  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  yeans,  all  his  time 
and  all  his  thoughts  had  been  given  to  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  scientific  research  ;  but  he  hoped 
that  now  the  Institution  had  got  under  way,  and  the  Regents 
had  allowed  him  some  able  assistants,  that  he  would  be  enabled 
in  part  at  least  to  return  to  his  first  love — the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature."* 

Thermal  Telescope. — Shortly  after  his  establishment  at  Wash- 
ington, he  continued  a  series  of  former  experiments  with  the 
*'  thermo-galvanic  multiplicator"  devised  by  Nobili  and  Melloni  in 
1831 ;  and  by  some  slight  but  significant  modifications  of  the  appa- 
ratus, he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  most  surprising  delicacy 
of  action.    With  the  thermo-electric  pile  carefully  adjusted  at  the 

that  he  mast  see  Mr.  Lincoln  personally,  on  a  matter  of  vital  and  pressing 
importance  to  the  pnblic  welfare.  This  of  coarse  secured  his  admission 
to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  sitting  with  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man. Observing  the  hesitancy  of  his  visitor,  the  President  told  him  he 
might  speak  freely,  as  only  a  friend  was  present.  Whereapon  the  visitor 
annonnced  that  for  several  evenings  past  he  had  observed  a  light  exhib- 
ited on  the  highest  of  the  Smithsonian  towers,  for  a  few  minutes  about 
nine  o'clock,  with  mysterious  movements,  which  he  felt  satisfied  were 
designed  as  signals  to  the  rebels  encamped  on  Mnnson*s  Hill  in  Virginia. 

Having  gravely  listened  to  this  information  with  raised  eyebrows,  but 
a  subdued  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the  President  turned  to  his  companion, 
saying  '*  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Professor  Henry.**  Rising  with  a 
smile,  the  person  addressed  replied,  that  from  the  time  mentioned,  h*t 
presumed  the  mysterious  light  shone  from  the  lantern  of  a  watchman 
who  was  required  at  nine  o'clock  each  evening  to  observe  and  record  the 
indications  of  the  meteorological  instruments  placed  on  the  tower. 

The  painful  confusion  of  the  officious  informant,  at  once  appealed  to 
Henry's  sensibility  ;  and  qnite  unmindful  of  the  President,  he  approached 
the  visitor,  offering  his  hand,  and  with  a  courteous  regard  counselled  him 
never  to  be  abashed  at  the  issue  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty, 
and  never  to  let  the  fear  of  ridicule  interfere  with  its  faithful  execution. 

*  Proceed,  Am,  Assoc,  4th  Meeting,  New  Haven,  Aug. '1850,  p.  378. 
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focita  if  ft  sditabfe  reflector,  hia  "  thiinDAl  telearnpe'' wfteitl 
to  the  celestial  caolt,  idiiiuited  th*I  the  beaX  rodia 
oar  atmnspltere  wtie»  clear,  ie  lesat  at  tbe  KoitiL,  and  a 
downurard  U*  th«  biirizon ;  ae  vsa  Co  ItATe  btwu  in/orreii  II 
ineresifia^  tnass  :  wlie-a  directed  to  elnads.  Uuiv  arerti  Ibusd  bi 
dil&r  7<_'ry  widel;  accovdio^lj  aa  tbeT  were  niailenain^  oe  iMiu;^ 
draaiptt^  ;  ^oni«  rrni  iodiofiBir  *  lesa  jLuount  <rf  nHliatiuii  Uua 
tb«  sarrtriindm;;  fttmesfAnt.  Wh««  direrced  b>  a  horv  in  >  di»- 
lant;  fiiilil.  Ii:.4  ikaiiOAl  bnS  ewvntiBad  <ru  tti«  [mIc,  «a«  ditdae^y  I 
made  muriifmt  oa  tiu  galrwnBiMeriMciile.  E<^»  th<-  b«at  fmm  \ 
a  oiAn'ri  rar;p  ft(  ^be  dblwwe  of  »  mile  cooid  bv  drtMudj  and 
thttt  trnm  thir  nidt!  »f  a  hooM  Bt  several  mfke  disCwicF.* 
juid  mnaj  linilnr  otMcrTftEttins  tteraooiiitnted  lo  wnn  iJi 
t>rjn}i  of  rmflOQ,  Chat  then;  r:!  a  eT>n«tant  aad  onivenM)  « 
bj  nvliation  in  itrsi^ht  lin<rx  froai  ever;  object  in  nainr^.  Mhnr- 
iag  tbe  ASme  Uwx  ad  tbe  pfll^iAbl^  uoftaatioB  IVnni  ine«ad«><einn 
btidt«8  ;  and  that  eren  wh^.a  the  amplitade  of  tW  ilwnitaE  >j|ir^ 
a  (eqaivalcat  t»  ibe  ^lure  r<}ot  iif  thnr  ii«Bainic  ener^)  ia 
d  a  lailltiin  fold,  ila  ^^diiteoet:  maj  still  be  distinrtlf  OMd- 


|[   Henry  showed  by  ezperimest,  that  rre  ci>iild  be  emploTed  both 
M  a  c-AiT-Ti  li-Q-i  Tir  L-i>u«>fr[;ia;r  best  to  a  foeaa,  and  ria»  ■»  ■■  j 
coa    .  -  -     .  ■    •  i.  I     piirp-jse  :  a  con^derabl«  | 

th-  -  iit'«d,  a  Uf^  p-irtion  Teh 

tlj.    -  _    ■  ,-  t«- 

He  presented  to  tbe  AmencsB  PUIoeopbiesl  Soeictj',  •  d 
aion  of  tbe  problem  of  the  saspeoaion  of  the  ball  in  a  ntcr  jet  or 
foantain.f 

la  IS49,  for  tbe  porpose  of  estimating  tbe  effects  of  ccrtaia 
meteorological  conditions  of  tbe  atmosphere,  be  made  some  ex- 
periments oQ  tbe  lateral  radiation  ^m  a  torrent  of  ascendi^ 
heated  air  at  different  distances  above  the  flame ;  the  latter  bei^ 
tbvroogbly  eclipsed. 

He  also  experimented  on  the  radiation  oT  beat  from  «  hjdio- 
gen  flame,  which  was  shown  to  be  qnite  small,  notwithstaoding 
the  high  temperatare  of  tbe  flame.  By  placing  an  infusible  and 
incombastible  solid  in  tbe  flame,  while  the  temperature  is  mnch 
rednced,  the  radiant  light  and  beat  are  greatly  increased  J  Re- 
snits  closely  analogous  to  those  he  obtained  in  (he  diff'erences 
between  the  andibllity  ofribrating  taning-forb  when  suspended 
by  a  soft  thread,  or  when  rigidly  attached  to  a  soonding-board. 
These  results  have  also  an  nndonbted  significance  with  regard 
to  celestial  radiations ;  not  only  as  to  the  differences  between 
gaaeons  nebale  and  stars  or  clasters,  bnt  as  to  the  diBiefencet 

•  Sill.  Am.  Jomr.  Sd.  Jsd.  1848,  vol.  t.  pp.  113,  114, 
f  Proeetd.  Am.  Pliil.  Soe.  Oct.  16,  1848,  vol.  t».  p.  3Sfi. 
i  Prtettd.  Am.  PUl.  Sue.  Oct.  IB,  18«,  toL  v.  p.  108. 
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between  stars  in  a  probably  different  state  of  condensation  or  of 
specific  gravity. 

A  few  years  later,  he  continued  his  investigation  of  this  subject 
of  radiation,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Ruraford's  "  Ob- 
servations relative  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  quantities  of 
Heat  obtained  in  the  Combustion  of  Fuel :''  published  in  Great 
Britain  in  1802.'*'  He  found  that  Rumford's  recommendation  of 
the  introduction  of  balls  of  clay  or  of  fire  brick  (about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter)  into  a  coal  fire,  was  fully  justified  as  an 
economic  measure :  more  heat  being  thereby  radiated  from  the 
fire  into  the  room,  and  less  being  carried  up  the  flue.  He  also 
showed  however  that  for  culinary  purposes,  while  the  incandes- 
cent or  heated  clay  increases  the  radiation ^  and  thereby  improves 
the  quality  of  the  fire  for  roasting,  it  correspondingly  expends 
the  temperature,  and  thereby  diminishes  its  power  for  boiling. 
"That  a  solid  substance  increases  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  a 
flame,  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  heat 
itself.  It  would  seem  to  show  that  the  vibrations  of  gross  matter 
are  necessary  to  give  sufficient  intensity  of  impulse  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  ordinary  radiant  heat.^t 

In  1851,  he  read  before  the  American  Association  at  Albany, 
a  paper  "  On  the  Theory  of  the  so-called  Imponderables :"  (mainly 
a  development  of  his  earlier  discussion  in  1846,  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,)  in  which  he  forcibly  criticised  a  frequent 
tendency  to  assume  or  multiply  unknown  and  unrealizable  modes 
of  action :  holding  that  with  regard  to  the  most  subtle  agencies 
of  nature,  we  have  no  warrant  by  the  strict  scientific  method,  for 
resorting  to  other  than  the  observed  and  established  laws  of  matter 
and  force,  until  it  has  been  exhaustively  demonstrated  that  these 
are  insufficient :  and  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  The  funda- 
ibental  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy  "are  five  in  number;  viz., 
the  two  laws  of  force — attraction,  and  repulsion,  varying  with 
some  function  of  the  distance ;  and  secondly,  the  three  laws  of 
motion — the  law  of  inertia,  of  the  co-existence  of  motions,  and  of 
action  and  re-action.  Of  these  laws  we  can  give  no  explanation  : 
they  are  at  present  considered  as  ultimate  facts ;  to  which  all 
mechanical  phenomena  are  referred,  or  from  which  they  are  de- 
duced by  logical  inference.  The  existence  of  these  laws  as  has 
been  said,  is  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  operations  of 
matter  in  masses ;  but  we  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  minute 
and  invisible  portions  of  matter  which  constitute  the  atoms  or 
molecules  of  gases,  and  we  find  that  the  inferences  from  this  as- 
sumption are  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experience."  He  re- 
garded the  modem  kinetic  or  dynamic  theory  of  gases,  by  its 

*  Journal  Royal  Institution^  1802,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

t  Proceed.  Am,  Assoc,  Providence,  Aug.  1855,  pp.  112-116.     *'0n  the 
Effect  of  mingling  Radiating  substances  with  Combustible  materials." 
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imagination,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  mental  habits,  exist  in 
early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers  are  of 
slower  growth.''  Hence  less  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  than  to  those  of  obser- 
yation :  the  juvenile  memory  should  be  stored  rather  with  facts, 
than  with  principles:  and  he  condemned  as  mischievous  "the 
proposition  frequently  advanced,  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
nothing  but  what  it  can  fiilly  comprehend,  and  the  endeavor  in 
accordance  with  this,  to  invei*t  the  order  of  nature,  and  attempt 
to  impart  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  early  age, 
and  to  neglect  those  which  at  this  period  of  life,  the  mind  is  well 
adapted  to  receive.  By  this  mode  we  may  indeed  produce 
remarkably  intelligent  children,  who  will  become  remarkably 
feeble  men.  The  order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science ; 
the  entire  concrete  first,  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two 
extremes  should  run  gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of 
instruction  becoming  more  and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances 
in  years."—'  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  also  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education  :  and  this  may 
be  spread  over  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  for  like  the  rea- 
soning faculties  the  imagination  may  continue  to  -  be  improved 
until  late  in  life." 

Applying  this  same  reasoning  to  the  moral  training  of  youth, 
he  considered  tl^at  (as  in  the  intellectual  culture)  the  object 
should  be  "  not  only  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  think,  but  how  to 
act  and  to  do;  placing  great  stress  upon  the  early  education  of 
the  habits.  .  .  .  We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course 
from  the  moral  principles  of  the  act.  An  individual  can  be 
educated  to  a  strict  regard  for  truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  res- 
cuing others  from  danger,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  generosity,  and 
justice.  .  .  .  The  future  character  of  a  child  and  that  of 
the  man  also,  is  in  most  cases  formed  probably  before  the  age 
of  seven  years.  Previously  to  this  time  impressions  have  been 
made  which  shall  survive  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  amid  all 
(he  influences  to  which  the  individual  may  be  subjected,  and 
which  will  outcrop  as  it  were,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  earthly 
existence,  when  the  additions  to  his  character  made  in  later  years, 
have  been  entirely  swept  away."  Childhood  (he  intimated)  is 
less  the  parent  of  manhood,  than  of  age :  the  special  vices  of  the 
individual  child  though  long  subdued,  sometimes  surviving  and 
re-appearing  in  his  "  second  childhood." 

Affirming  that  culture  is  constraint, — education  and  direction 
an  expenditure  of  force,  and  extending  his  generalization  from 
the  individual  to  the  race,  he  controverted  the  idea  so  popular 
with  some  benevolent  enthusiasts,  that  there  is  a  spontaneous 
tendency  in  man  to  civilization  and  advancement.  The  origins 
of  past  civilizations — taking  a  comprehensive  glance  at  far  dis- 
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great  volnae  of  aatne,  and  vhat  w«  do  fcaov  is  as 

eoto^arisKiQ  vicb  tiut  whteh  m»j  he  ret  onfohietl  and 

ExperimenUtM  Bmlditt^one. — In  1S54,  a  series  rf  e  . 
taeata  <m  the  itrea^lli  of  diBerent  kinds  of  baiMisp-staa^  was 
aiMlettaken  lij  Uearj  »a  one  of  a  caeiBi»ioa  appoiatcd  hf  tka 
Prendrai.  hariag  reference  to  ihe  marbles  offemi  for  the  eztea- 
fioa  of  ih«  Uaited  States  CapitoL  Spcdmeris  t^  tbe  *!>*■■  i* 
•amples— accoratetf  cat  to  cabical  blocks  one  ineb  and  a  half 
)D  bei^bt,  were  first  tried  bf  oiterposiBg  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  at 
top  and  bottom,  between  the  block  aod  the  ateel  platea  of  tb« 

*  Proettd.  Anne.  Adr.  Eduemliam,  4th  S«nioD,  Wuhingtoa.  Dw.  IS, 
16S4,  pp.  1T-3L  T^  ptegiunt  Ihooglit  that  bomsn  ciTiliutiaa  to  ■■ 
artlfe^l  and  cocnwl  eoodilion,  v«al>l  Hnm  to  haTe  »  BOgsastiva  IimiI^ 
<Fa  (b«  (wo  gre>t  theories  of  deetlapmnU  and  erolatian,  «o  gBUeratlj  *■■- 
UmnAtA  hj  tbe  lapeitciml.  What  nay  be  called  Ibe  radical  difcr— ca 
batwean  Ihcaa  t«o  ilevi  of  organic  extesaion,  »  that  thir  tarmmr  »  iiiiaai 
an  lobereDt  njntarioiu  teodaiicr  Id  pmgnMsion,  irfaoaa  motto  is  erFT 
"excetiior  i"  while  the  laltar  BMiiiBea  a  general  leiideDcj  to  Tarfitlaa 
wttbln  moderate  limite  io  indrlnite  direetiom:  ao  that  elevatiaD  ia 
M>  more  normal  than  degradatiou,  and  indeed  maj  be  rvpardad  a*  lanr 
and  ntore  esceptioDal,  ainee  at  trtjj  upward  stag*  attained  hj  tbe  taw, 
tlura  are  probably  mote  farther  digraaaioDa  downward  than  upward,  tb* 
awtto  being  «*er  "  aptioi." 
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crnshiug  dynamometer.  "  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
adopted  by  Rennie,  and  that  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  most  if  not  all  of  the  subsequent  experimenters  in  researches 
of  this  kind.  Some  doubt  however  was  expressed  as  to  the 
action  of  interposed  lead,  which  induced  a  series  of  experiments 
to  settle  this  question  ;  when  the  remarkable  fact  was  discovered 
that  the  yielding  and  approximately  equable  pressure  of  the 
lead  caused  the  stone  to  give  way  at  about  half  the  pressure  it 
would  sustain  without  such  an  interposition.  For  example,  one 
of  the  cubes  precisely  similar  to  another  which  withstood  a  pres- 
sure of  upwards  of  60,000  pounds  when  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  steel  plates,  gave  way  at  about  30,000  pounds 
with  lead  interposed.  This  interesting  fact  was  verified  in  a 
series  of  experiments  embracing  samples  of  nearly  all  the  mar- 
bles under  trial,  and  in  no  case  did  a  single  exception  occur  to 
vary  the  result. 

**  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  (now  that 
the  fact  is  known)  is  not  difficult.  The  stone  tends  to  give  way 
by  bulging  out  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  perpendicular 
faces,  and  to  form  two  pyramidal  figures  w^th  their  apices  op- 
posed  to  each  other  at  the  center  of  the  cube,  and  their  bases 
against  the  steel  plates.  In  the  case  where  rigid  equable  pres- 
sure is  employed,  as  in  that  of  the  thick  steel  plate,  all  parts 
must  give  way  together.  But  in  that  of  a  yielding  equable 
pressure  as  in  the  case  of  interposed  lead,  the  stone  first  gives 
way  along  the  outer  lines  or  those  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
remaining  pressure  must  be  sustained  by  the  central  portions 
around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  cube.  After  this  important  fact 
was  clearly  determined,  lead  and  all  other  interposed  substances 
were  discarded,  and  a  method  devised  by  which  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  cube  could  be  ground  into  perfect  paral- 
lelism. .  .  .  All  the  specimens  tested  were  subjected  to  this 
process,  and  on  their  exposure  to  pressure  were  found  to  give 
concordant  results.  The  crushing  force  sustained  was  therefore 
much  greater  than  that  heretofore  given  for  the  same  material."'*^ 

In  the  same  communication,  interesting  remarks  arc  made  on 
the  tensile  strength  of  materials,  particularly  the  metals.  "Ac- 
cording to  the  views  presented,  the  difference  in  the  tenacity  in 
steel  and  lead  does  not  consist  in  the  attractive  cohesion  of  the 
atoms,  but  in  their  capability  of  slipping  upon  each  other  :'^ 
that  is  on  the  difference  of  lateral  adhesion  of  the  molecules,  as 
exemplified  in  ice  and  water.  A  bar  of  soft  metal — as  lead — 
subjected  to  tensile  strain,  by  reason  of  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  exterior  layers  of  molecules,  exhibits  a  stretching  and 
thinning;  while  the  interior  molecules  being  more  confined  by 
the  surrounding  pressure,  are  less  mobile,  permit  less  elongation 

*  Proceed,  Am,  Assoc.  Providence,  Aug.  1855,  pp.  102-112. 
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of  tfaft  IMH,  ttA  US  therefore  the  Qrst  to  comJuence  brealoiig 
HMrt.  AiUddi^foa  altiniatr  ieparation.  udi  fragment  «iz- 
^lits  K  holhnr  <»  oqi-Iike  surface  of  fracture,  where  the  inlerior 
portiOB  of  the  asterial  b&s  first  parted :  the  depth  of  the  eoo- 
CBTJtf  being  eiHiiBwhuC  proportioD<Kl  to  the  tDaUeabilltj  of  tlM 
■abstancc.  "  WHll  sub^taDces  of  greater  ri^dity,  this  effect  i> 
kw  ^mruitt  bat  H  exists  eren  in  iron,  and  the  interior  fibcct 
ot%  rod  of  tUs  BBtal  mav  be  eatirelj  ^parated,  while  the  oDter 
sn&ce  prcMiita  Wt  ^peanoce  of  chgnge.  From  this  it  would 
■IHiiai  llm  iitilmniiiilil  never  be  eloDgMed  br  mere  atret dung, 
but  IB  wB  cum  hy  m  process  of  wire-drswing,  or  rolling.  A  wire 
or  bar  miMt  alvajs  be  neakeaed  bj  ft  forve  vhicfa  pefmanentJj 
tncfMaai  its  Iwglh  irilhoat  at  the  ssme  time  compnsgiDg  it."* 
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tioa  vt  Wfibilf  bj  ue  simple  process  of  static  separatii 
■kobol  nd  wator  bf  the  stress  of  their  specific  grat^iiie^  voen 
wqwwd  in  kai;  coIbbqs,  produced  in  IS54  a  coasiderable  aensa- 
tkiH.  It  waa  aQ^ad  that  the  coercitire  compressioo  exerted  bf 
the  water  ia  a  loag  bydrostatic  colama  greatly  Bccelcnted  the 
dia^aeement  and  Mparation  indaced  by  f  mt-itaiton,  and  ibal 
on]^  a  few  boon  were  necessary  to  complete  the  proctts,  if 
ctrfoiDB  were  aotteieBlly  high.t 

A  patoit  waa  obtained  :  affidarits  and  samples  rulty  at 
the  wonderfnl  eflideiWY  of  the  process  ;  and  only  th>'  '-rHoperadii 
of  coofiding  cspitalista  was  reqaired,  to  re&Iiie  fabolooa  profit!, 
and  effect  a  msnafactaring  and  commercial  revotation. 

Simply  in  the  interests  of  tmtb,  Henry  nndertook  tlte  cardiil 
iarestigation  of  this  snrprising  pretension.  One  of  the  towers  of 
the  SmithsoniaD  Bnilding  Enpplied  a  conTenient  well  for  the 
experiment,  easily  accessible  throaghont  its  height.  "A  series 
of  stont  iron  tabes  of  aboat  ao  inch  and  a  half  internal  diametCT 
formed  the  column  ;  the  total  length  of  which  was  one  bnndred 
and  sis  feet.  Four  stoph-cocka  were  provided ;  one  at  the  bot< 
torn,  one  abont  four  feet  from  the  top,  and  the  otl)er  two  to  the 
iat«rmediate  space  equally  divided  or  nearly  so."  Very  earcfhl 
hydrometer  aod  thermometer  registers  were  made  at  increasing 
intervals  of  time,  the  last  being  that  of  nearly  half  a  year :  a 
portion  of  the  reserved  liqnor  being  slmnltaneonsly  tested.  The 
result  stated,  is :  "  There  is  not  ^e  slightest  indication  of  any 

■  This  conDlwion  fs  not  at  ill  in  oppoiftion  to  tb«  asevrtahiad  &at  ef 
tho  tnorMMd  etrengtb  imparted  to  an  iron  rod  bj  therao-lBmion,  dta- 
eoTerad  b^  Prof.  Walter  B   Johnson. 

t  An  incidenUl  remark  in  Gmelin'B  "  Handbook  of  Cbenittty"  innwiil 
to  pre  BOme  color  of  planiibilit;  to  the  Hhems.  "  Brandy  kept  In  oaika 
ii  uid  to  cmtaJD  a  gre>ler  proporiion  of  ipiril  in  ths  nppor,  and  of  water 
tn  the  lower  part."  Gmelin's  HandboU.  Tranalatod  br  Hanrr  Watli. 
London,  1S41,  part  I.  leot.  4,_toI.  i.  p.  112. 
lOfi 
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difference  of  density  between  the  original  liquor  and  that  from 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  column,  after  the  lapse  of  hours,  days, 
weeks,  or  months.  The  fluid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  it  must 
be  remembered  was  for  five  months  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  fluid  at  least  one  hundred  feet  high."  * 

Sulphuric-acid  Barometer. — In  1866,  Henry  had  constructed 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
G.  C.  Schaeffer,  a  large  sulphuric  acid  barometer,  whose  column 
being  more  than  seven  times  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
(about  18^  feet)  gave  correspondingly  enlarged  and  sensitive  indi- 
cations. Water  barometers  with  cisterns  protected  by  oil,  (as  that 
constructed  by  Daniell  for  the  Royal  Society,)  have  always  proved 
instable.  With  reference  to  sulphuric  acid,  **  The  advantages  of 
this  liquid  are  :  1st  that  it  gives  off  no  appreciable  vapor  at  any 
atmospheric  temperature ;  and  2nd  that  it  does  not  absorb  or 
transmit  air.  The  objections  to  its  use  are  :  1st  the  liability  to 
accident  from  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  liquid,  either  in  the 
filling  of  the  tube  or  in  its  subsequent  breakage ;  and  2nd  its 
affinity  for  moisture,  which  tends  to  produce  a  change  in  specific 
gravity."  The  latter  defect  was  obviated  by  a  drying  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  tubulated  bottle  containing  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  glass  bottle  forming  the  reser- 
voir, which  excluded  all  moisture  from  the  transmitted  air.  "  The 
glass  tube  [of  the  barometer]  is  two  hundred  and  forty  inches 
long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  brass  case  of  the  same  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.  The  glass  tube  is  secured  in  the  axis 
of  the  brass  case  by  a  number  of  cork  collars,  placed  at  inter- 
vals, "t  This  barometer  continued  in  successful  and  satisfactory 
use  for  many  years ;  and  had  its  readings  constantly  recorded. 

Of  several  of  Henry^s  courses  of  experiments,  no  details  have 
been  published ;  and  his  original  notes  appear  to  have  perished. 
In  1861,  he  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
burning  gunpowder  in  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  in  different  gases. 

"A  series  of  researches  was  also  commenced,  to  determine 
more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  expansion  produced 
in  a  bar  of  iron  at  the  moment  of  magnetization  of  the  metal  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  current.  The  opportunity  was  taken  with 
the  consent  of  Professor  Bache,  of  making  these  experiments 
with  the  delicate  instruments  which  had  previously  been  employed 
in  determining  the  varying  length,  under  different  temperatures, 
of  the  measuring  apparatus  of  the  base  lines  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey."!     This  wonderfully  microscopic  measuring  appa- 

♦  Proceed.  Am.  Asxoc.  Providence,  Au^.  1855,  pp.  142,  143, 
t  Proceed,  Am.  A»soc.  Albany,  Aug.  1S56,  pp.  135-138. 
X  Smithsonian  Report  for  1861,  p.  38. 
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rstaa  devised  by  Mr.  Jo^t^^pb  Saxtou,  was  capabte  of  di 
ing  by  the  liglii-ray  index  of  its  contact  reflecUir,  «  i 
equal  to  a  half  wave-Ieugib  of  average  light,  or  tie  lOO.OMlh  "' 
part  of  an  inch  The  long  under-groanil  vaults  of  the  8iBhb< 
Booiao  building  Laving  been  selected  as  a  suitable  place  tor  the 
precise  veriSeaiiou  of  tlie  rcsidoal  co-efBeiunt  of  compeiuaud 
temperature  expansion  of  the  base  roda  of  tbe  Sorrer,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  by  Henry,  at  the  termination  of  the  iBvesiiga- 
tioD,  to  apply  tiie  same  delicate  apparatus  tu  Ibc  detenfiinatlba 
of  the  polarised  or  magnetic  expausiou. 

In  less  than  gix  years  from  the  time  of  these  researches,  be 
was  called  on  to  moani  tbe  death  of  bis  life-long  intimate  aail 
honored  friend,  who  had  always  exhibited  so  fraternal  a  fympAthr 
and  co-operalion  with  bid  own  varied  labors.  Id  eon<eqiienee  of 
this  event— Ibe  death  of  hi?  friend  Profesflor  A.  Dallas  Bacfae  in 
ISC7,  Henry  naa chosen  in  18G8,  to  be  his  snccesiMr  as  Preaident 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the  request  of  that 
body,  he  prepared  a  eology  of  hia  friend  tbe  late  Presideut,  which 
was  read  before  the  Academy  April  I6th,  1S69.  Id  grateful  ao- 
knowledgement  of  the  wise  counsels  and  valuable  services  of  Df, 
Bache  a^  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In&titatioo  br 
nearly  twenty  years,  he  observed :  "To  Bay  that  lie  assisted  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  tbe  establishment  woaid  not  be  enaiigh. 
Il  y-a.<  almost   cxclnsivelr  throngh  hi*  predominating  inffnenee 

rity.  was  after  mnch  opposition  finally  adopted.  Nor 

would  it  be  possible  for  bim  [tbe  speaker}  to  abstain  from  ac- 
knowledging with  heart-felt  emotion,  that  be  was  from  fint  to 
last  supported  and  sustained  in  his  difficult  position  by  the  fra- 
ternal sympathy,  tbe  prudent  counsel,  and  tbe  unwavering  friend- 
ship of  the  lamented  deceased."* 

Many  minor  contribntions  in  various  fields  of  scieatific  obetr- 
vation,  must  here  be  omitted :  but  it  wonid  be  inexcusable,  ra 
this  place  and  on  this  occasion,  to  neglect  a  reference  to  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  oi^anixation  and  advancement  of  this 
Society  jf  and  the  unflagging  interest  ever  exhibited  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  date  of  its  convocation,  March  13th,  1811,  to 
that  of  his  last  illness.  All  here  remember  with  what  punctQ- 
ality  he  attended  the  meetings — whether  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee or  of  the  society,  nndeterred  by  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  which  kept  away  many  much  younger  members.     All 

liogmphieal  ifimotrs.  .Vnf.   AraJ.    Sn.  vol.  1 
In  Ihe  Smilimoitn  Report  tor  1870,  pp.  81-1 
Bacli»— Richard  Bachs,  wu  ■  Bt»i<rf  the  only  daughlar  of  tbe  UlBCtriooi 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

t  The  Pbilouphleal  Soaiat/  of  Waahlngton. 
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here,  recall  with  what  unpretentious  readiness  he  communicated 
from  his  rich  stores  of  well-digested  facts,  observations — whether 
initiatory  or  supplementary,  on  almost  every  topic  presented  to 
our  notice ;  how  apt  his  illustrations  and  suggestions  in  our 
spontaneous  discussions ;  and  with  what  unfailing  interest  we 
ever  listened  to  his  words  of  exposition,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
wisdom :  utterances  which  we  shall  never  hear  again ;  and  which 
unwritten  and  unrecorded,  have  not  been  even  reported  in  an 
abstract. 

Range  of  information. — It  was  not  alone  in  those  physical 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  he  had  made  direct  original  con- 
tributions, that  the  mental  activities  of  Henry  were  familiarly 
exercised  and  conspicuously  exhibited.  There  was  scarcely  a 
department  of  intellectual  pursuit  in  which  he  did  not  feel  and 
manifest  a  sympathetic  interest,  and  in  which  he  did  not  follow 
with  appreciative  grasp  its  leading  generalizations.  Holding 
ever  to  the  unity  of  Nature  as  the  expression  and  most  direct 
illustration  of  the  Unity  of  its  Author,  he  believed  that  every 
new  fact  discovered  in  any  of  nature's  fields,  would  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  in  intimate  correlation  with  the  laws  prevailing  in 
other  fields — seemingly  the  most  distant.*  To  his  large  compre- 
hension, nothing  was  insignificant,  or  unworthy  of  consideration. 
He  ever  sought  however  to  look  beyond  the  ascert^^ined  and  iso- 
lated or  classified  fact,  to  its  antecedent  cause ;  and  in  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  Comte,  he  averred  that  the  knowledge  of  facts 
is  not  science^ — that  these  are  merely  the  materials  from  which 
its  temple  is  constructed  by  sagacious  and  attested  speculation. 

Among  his  earlier  studies.  Chemistry  occupied  a  prominent 
place.  The  youthful  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  his  former 
instructor  and  ever  honored  friend,  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  and 
later,  himself  a  teacher  of  the  art  and  knowledge  to  others,  a 
skilful  manipulator,  an  acute  analyst  and  investigator  of  re-ac- 
tions, he  seemed  at  first  destined  to  become  a  leader  in  chemical 
research.  Like  Newton,  he  endeavored  to  bring  the  atomic 
combinations  under  the  conception  of  physica.1  laws ;  believing 
this  essential  to  the  development  of  chemistry  as  a  true  science. 
He  always  kept  himself  well  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
more  recent  doctrines  of  quantivalence,  and  the  newer  system  of 
nomenclature. 

He  had  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  geology ;  with  its 
relations  to  palaeontology  on  the  one  side,  and  to  physical  geog- 
raphy on  the  other. 

Familiar  with  the  details — as  well  of  astronomical  observation 

*  '*  A  proper  view  of  the  relation  of  scienoe  and  art  will  enable  him 
[the  reader]  to  see  that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other ;  and  that  each 
branch  of  the  studj  of  nature  is  intimately  connected  with  every  other.'* 
{Agricultural  Report  for  1857,  p.  419.) 
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•B  of  the  matbeiutical  processes  of  reductioo,  tie  would  tiai« 
done  honor  to  »ay  Observatory  pUced  nnder  his  chargv.  He 
was  lenient  in  his  jadgmeni  of  tbe  ancient  star-worshiitpers;  tad 
ms  nlwftys  greatly  attraeteij  by  aslrouumic&l  di^coreries. 

Well  rend  in  the  sciencL'  of  Political  Economy,  he  had  bj 
obeemtion  and  analysis  of  buman  nature,  made  its  indactin 
prindples  his  own,  and  had  BnttsGed  bimBelf  that  ita  dednctjims 
were  fiilly  confirmed  by  an  iutelligent  appreciation  of  the  t^Ach- 
ingB  of  financial  histoty.  He  attributed  tbe  lamentable  disregaid 
of  ita  fondamental  doetarines,  by  many  so-called  tegi^tators,  to  a 
vant  of  acimtiSe  traiaing,  and  coaseqaent  want  of  perception 
and  of  tailit  in  Ihe  dominioD  and  antooomy  of  natural  law. 

A  good  Hngiiirt,  he  watched  with  appreciatire  interest  the 
progress  ttf  COmpwatiTe  ^lolo^y,  and  the  ethoologic  gigoificaoa 
of  its  generalisatiom,  in  tracing  ont  the  affiliations  of  EDrop««n 
natitnu.  By  no  means  neglectfnl  of  lighter  literature,  be  enjoyed 
at  Inasre  ereninga,  in  the  bosom  of  his  cultivated  family,  tiie 
readings  of  modem  writers,  and  the  snggestive  interchange  of 
seatiment  and  criticism,  striking  passages  of  poetry  made  s 
stoong  impression  on  his  retentive  memory  ;  and  it  was  not  nn- 
Bsoal  to  hear  him  embellit^b  some  graver  fact,  in  coiiversatioQ, 
with  an  unexpected  hntmob^t  apt  (|[iotation.  Witbs  GneEesthetJa  . 
feeling,  his  appreciation  and  jadgmeut  of  vorks  of  art,  wenJ 
delic|rt«  and  discrininating.  I 

He  held  very  broad  and  decided  views  as  to  the  reign  of  order 
in  the  Cosmos.  Defining  science  as  tbe  "knowledge  of  natnral 
law,"  and  law  as  th.  "  will  of  God,"  Henry  was  always  accas- 
tomed  to  regard  that  orderly  sequence  called  the  "  law,"  as  being 
fixed  and  immutable  as  the  providence  of  its  Divine  Author: 
admitting  in  do  case  caprice  or  variableness.  The  doctrine  of 
tbe  absolute  dominion  of  law — so  oppressive  and  alarming  to 
many  excellent  minds,  was  to  him  accordingly  but  a  oecessaij 
deduction  from  bis  theologic  and  religious  faith. 

Tbe  series  of  meteorological'  essays  already  referred  to  as 
contributed  to  the  Agricultural  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  commences  with  this  striking  passage,  "All  the 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  the  immediate  results  of  natural  forces 
acting  in  accordance  with  established  and  invariable  laws;  and 
it  is  only  by  that  precise  knowledge  of  these  laws,  which  is  pro- 
perly denominated  science,  that  man  is  enabled  to  defend  himself 
against  the  adverse  operations  of  Nature,  or  to  direct  her  innate 
powers  in  accordance  with  his  will.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
appear  that  meteorology  was  an  exception  to  Ibis  general  propo- 
sition, and  that  tbe  changes  of  the  weather  and  the  peculiarities 
of  climate  in  different  portions  of  the  earth's  snrface,  were  of  all 
things  tbe  most  uucertaiu  and  farthest  removed  from  the  dominion 
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of  law :  but  scientific  inTestigation  establishes  the  fact  that  no 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  accident,  or  even  of  fitful  volition. 
The  modern  science  of  statistics  has  revealed  a  permanency  and 
an  order  in  the  occurrence  of  events  depending  on  conditions 
in  which  nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  been  supposed.  Even 
those  occurrences  which  seem  to  be  left  to  the  free  will,  the  pas- 
sion, or  the  greater  or  less  intelligence  of  men,  are  under  the 
control  of  laws — fixed,  immutable,  and  eternal."  And  after 
dwelling  on  the  developments  and  significance  of  moral  statistics, 
he  adds:  "The  astonishing  facts  of  this  class  lead  us  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  events  are  governed  by  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence who  knows  no  change ;  and  that  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  same  results  are  invariably  produced."* 

Organic  Dynamics, — The  contemplation  of  these  uniformities 
leads  naturally  to  the  great  modern  generalization  of  the  correla- 
tion of  all  the  working  energies  of  nature :  and  this  to  the  subject 
of  organic  dynamics.  *' Modern  science  has  established  by  a  wide 
and  careful  induction,  the  fact  that  plants  and  animals  consist 
principally  of  solidified  air ;  the  only  portions  of  an  earthy  cha- 
racter which  enter  into  their  composition,  being  the  ashes  that 
remain  after  combustion."  Some  ten  years  before  this,  or  in 
1844,  (as  already  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  memoir) 
Henry  had  very  clearly  indicated  the  correlation  between  the 
forces  exhibited  by  inorganic  and  organic  bodies :  arguing  tfcat 
from  the  chemical  researches  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Boussin- 
gault,  "  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  animal  power  is  referable 
to  the  same  sources  as  that  from  the  combustion  of  fuel  :"t 
probably  the  earliest  explicit  announcement  of  the  now  accepted 
view.  In  the  series  of  agricultural  essays  above  referred  to, 
he  endeavored  to  frame  more  definitely  a  chemico-physical 
theory  by  which  the  elevation  of  matter  to  an  organic  combina- 
tion in  a  higher  state  of  power  than  its  source,  might  be  ac- 
counted for.  Regarding  "  vitality"  not  as  a  mechanical  force, 
but  as  an  inscrutable  directing  principle  resident  in  the  minute 
germ — supposed  to  be  vegetative,  and  enclosed  in  a  sac  of 
starch  or  other  organic  nutriment,  he  considered  the  case  of 
such  provisioned  germ  (a  bean  or  a  potato)  embedded  in  the 
Boil,  supplied  with  a  suitable  amoant  of  warmth  and  moisture 

•  Agricultural  Report  Com,  Pat,  for  1856,  p.  357. 

t  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Deo.  1844,  vol.  iv.  p.  129.  The  admirable 
treatise  of  Dr.  Jnlins  R.  Mayer  of  Hellbronn,  on  *'  Organic  Movement  in 
its  relation  to  material  changes,"  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  main- 
tained the  thesis  that  all  the  energies  developed  by  animal  or  vegetable 
organisms,  resnlti  from  internal  changes  having  their  dynamic  source  in 
external  forces,  was  published  the  following  year,  or  in  1845.  Rumford 
nearly  half  a  oentnry  earlier,  had  a  partial  grasp  of  the  same  truth. 
(Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.  Jan.  26,  1798,  vol.  Ixxxviii.  pp.  80-102.) 

Ill 
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intti  iaoTinaie  matter,  or  tu^  catered  mgan  into  eo^matm 
with  ihe  oxTj^en  of  the  >ir,  and  in  tku  ranahig  dow«  aad  ana 
■itb  oxTgeo,  hsA  ertdred  the  power  neceasair  to  tbe  iin,iBiiiliiw 
oT  Ibe  new  pUot.  .  .  .  We  <«e  tirodi  this  new  that  tke  staitk 
aitd  Ditrogeaoiu  matcriala  in  wbifA  the  germs  of  plaaU  are  m- 
bedded,  bare  two  faoctioas  to  fnlGl,  the  ooe  to  rapphr  tke  pala- 
lam  or  tbe  aew  plant,  and  the  other  to  fornisb  tbe  powo-  bf 
wbic'b  the  tfaosfonnalion  ia  effected,  tbe  latter  being  as  ftraliit 
as  tbe  ronn^T.  In  tbe  erection  of  a  bouse,  the  applkatK»  of 
DKchaoical  power  is  reqoired  as  mnch  aa  a  eopplj  of  poadecaUs 
materials.'^ 

f  Affrinllmral  Rifoft,  loi  1UT,  pp.  440-444.  lu  Uxj,  1B41,  Dr.  JaHw 
B.  Majtr  pDbii*b«d  ID  Utbif't  Ami^e*  dtr  Ckewdc,  etc.,  hii  fnt  naaik- 
able  patwr  on  **  Tbe  ForcM  of  InorgaDie  HatDie,"  nmilitatJDs  Uw  laiTart 
aaealiic  eonaci&lion  of  the  cornUlkiii  ol  tba  pIiTiicsl  Cokm  ;  aad  {if 
■e  except  the  «<>tk  of  Segnin  in  1839,)  of  tbe  necbaaiol  ^niTataai  rf 
hoL  (..lau/o  *j.m.  Tol.  slii.  pp.  233-240.)  In  Septenbar.  1M9. 
hr.  B.  Powler  rrad  a  short  paper  buSon  the  Brttiih  Aaaodalka  at  Br- 
mingham,  oa  "  ViUlitj  as  a  Faroe  eorrelated  with  tbe  Pbjiical  Fonea." 
{R^vn  BriL  Anoc  1M9,  pvt  ii.  pp.  77,  78.)  In  Jane,  1850,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  prEHDtsd  to  the  Ko;kI  Saeiet?  a  nach  faller  nemoir  '  Ob  lb* 
Hntnal  Belalioiu  of  tbe  Vital  and  Pfajiical  Ytatms."  {Fkil.  Tnm*.  R. 
S.  rtH.  est.  pp.  727-757.)  Neither  of  theaa  eaaajs  aoooviitt  (or  tb* 
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The  less  difficult  problem  of  the  building  up  of  the  plant  after 
the  consumption  of  the  seed,  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  is  then  considered ;  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant  absorbing 
by  their  moisture  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which  being 
decomposed  by  solar  actinism,  yields  the  de-oxidized  carbon  to 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organism.  ''All  the  material  of 
which  a  tree  is  built  up,  (with  the  exception  of  that  comparatively 
email  portion  which  remains  after  it  has  been  burnt,  and  con- 
stitutes the  ash,)  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  chemical  ray,  a  definite 
amount  of  power  is  expended,  and  this  remains  as  it  were  locked 
up  in  the  plant  so  long  as  it  continues  to  grow.''  And  thus 
under  the  expenditure  of  an  external  force,  the  plant  (whether 
the  annual  cellular  herb  or  the  perennial  fibrous  tree)  was  shown 
to  be  built  up  from  the  simpler  stable  binary  compounds  of  the 
inorganic  world,  to  the  more  complex  and  unstable  ternary  com- 
pounds of  the  vegetable  world.  "In  the  germination  of  the 
plant,  a  part  of  the  organized  molecules  runs  down  into  carbonic 
acid  to  furnish  power  for  the  new  arrangement  of  the  other  por- 
tion. In  this  process  no  extraneous  force  is  required  :  the  seed 
contains  within  itself  the  power,  and  the  material,  for  the  growth 
of  the^ew  plant  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  its  development.  Ger- 
mination can  therefore  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and  indeed  the 
chemical  ray  which  accompanies  light  retards  rather  than  accele^ 
rates  the  process."  (p.  446.)  This  important  organic  principle 
appears  to  receive  here  its  earliest  enunciation. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  on  the  completion  of  the  cycle  of 
growth  (however  brief  or  however  extended),  the  decay  of  the 
plant  not  only  returns  the  elevated  matter  to  its  original  lower 
plane,  but  equally  returns  the  entire  amount  of  heat  energy  ab- 
sorbed in  its  elevation :  an  amount  precisely  the  same,  whether 
the  slow  oxidation  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  or  a 
rapid  combustion  be  completed  in  as  many  minutes.  '*  The 
power  which  is  given  out  in  the  whole  descent  is  according  to 
the  dynamic  theory,  just  equivalent  to  the  power  expended  by 
the  impulse  from  the  sun  in  elevating  the  atoms  to  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  organic  molecules.  If  this  power  is  given  out 
in  the  form  of  vibrations  of  the  setherial  medium  constituting 
heat,  it  will  not  be  appreciable  in  the  ordinary  decay  say  of  a 
tree,  extending  as  ifmay  through  several  years  :  but  if  the  pro- 
cess be  rapid,  as  in  the  case  of  combustion  of  wood,  then  the 
same  amount  of  power  will  be  given  out  in  the  energetic  form 
of  heat  of  high  intensity." 

The  elevation  of  inorganic  matter  (carbonic  acid,  water,  and 

amonnt  of  building  energy  displayed  in  the  development  of  the  seed, 
Quder  conditions  of  low  and  diffased  heat:  and  the  expression  "Vital 
Force"  used  both  by  Fowler  and  Carpenter,  was  studiously  avoided  by 
Henry.  i 
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impinging  on  tbe  rarbce  of  its  bodjr  does  not  decompoae  Qm  car- 
tmnic  acid  wliich  maj  enrroand  il,  the  conditions  neenmr  to 
tbia  decompoflition,  not  being  present.  It  baa  no  meana  bj  itidf 
to  eiaboiate  ot|;anic  molecnles ;  and  is  indebted  fortheae  eatnelT 
to  its  food.  It  is  necessarj'  therefore  that  it  shonld  be  Boppfied 
with  food  consisting  of  oi^anized  materials;  that  is  of  covpfez 
molecnles  in  a  state  of  poirer.  .  .  .  Tbe  power  of  the  lira^au- 
mal  is  immediately  derired  from  the  running  down  of  the  cob- 
plez  organized  moleniles  of  which  the  bod;  is  formed,  into  ttdr 
ohimate  combination  with  oiygen,  in  tbe  form  of  carbtmie  tai 
and  water,  and  into  ammonia.  Hence  oxygen  is  comlailtf 
drawn  into  tbe  Innga,  and  carbon  is  constantly  eroWed.  . .  - 
The  animal  is  a  carionsly  contrived  arrangement  for  bomingcsi^ 
bon  and  bjdrogen,  and  for  the  eTolntion  and  ^plication  of  pown- 
A  machine  is  an  instmrneot  for  tbe  application  of  powo,  and 
not  for  its  creation.  The  animal  body  is  a  stractore  of  this 
character.  ...  A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  work 
which  can  be  done  by  homing  a  given  amount  of  earboD  id 
the  machine — man,  and  an  eqnal  amoant  in  the  machine — steam- 
CDgine.  The  resDlt  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  food  in  one 
case,  and  the  weight  of  tbe  fnel  in  the  other,  and  these  compared 
with  tbe  qnantity  of  water  raised  by  each  to  a  known  eleTalion, 
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gives  the  relative  working  value  of  the  two  machines.  From 
this  comparison,  made  from  experiments  on  soldiers  in  Germany 
and  France,  it  is  found  that  the  human  machine  in  consuming 
the  same  amount  of  carbon,  does  four  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  of  work  of  the  best  Cornish  engine." 

"  There  is  however  one  striking  difference  between  the  animal 
body  and  the  locomotive  machine,  which  deserves  our  special 
attention ;  namely  the  power  in  the  body  is  constantly  evolved 
by  burning  (as  it  were,)  parts  of  the  materials  of  the  machine 
itself ;  as  if  the  frame  and  other  portions  of  the  wood-work  of  the 
locomotive  were  burnt  to  produce  the  power,  and  then  imme- 
diately renewed.  The  voluntary  motion  of  our  organs  of  speech, 
of  our  hands,  of  our  feet,  and  of  every  muscle  in  the  body,  is 
produced  not  at  the  expense  of  the  soul  but  at  that  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  body  itself.  Every  motion  manifesting  life  in  the 
individual,  is  the  result  of  power  derived  from  the  death  as  it 
were  of  a  part  of  his  body.  We  are  thus  constantly  renewed 
and  constantly  consumed ;  and  in  this  consumption  and  renewal 
consists  animal  life."* 

Seven  years  after  the  publication  of  this  highly  original  and 
suggestive  exposition,  (whose  topics  and  line  of  discussion  had 
been  distinctly  formulated  and  sketched  out  more  than  two  years 
before,  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1855,)  the  eminent 
physiologist  Dr.  Carpenter  produced  his  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Conservation  of  Force  in  Physiology;  in  which  he  for  the  first 
time  distinctly  af&rms  the  development  of  vegetative  reproductive 
energy,  by  the  partial  running  down  of  matter  to  its  stabler 
compounds, — "  by  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  a  portion  of 
the  organic  compounds  prepared  by  the  previous  nutritive  ope- 
rations :"  and  also  the  ultimate  return  by  decay,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  force  as  well  as  of  matter,  temporarily  borrowed  from 
nature's  store.  Likewise  with  animal  powers,  "  these  forces  are 
developed  by  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds generated  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  plant,  whereby 
they  ultimately  return  to  the  simple  binary  forms  (water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammonia,)  which  serve  as  the  essential  food  of 
vegetables.  .     .     Whilst  the  vegetable  is  constantly  engaged 

(so  to  speak)  in  raising  its  component  materials  from  a  lower 
plane  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  power  which  it  draws  from 
the  solar  rays, — the  animal  whilst  raising  one  portion  of  these  to 

*  Agricultural  Report  for  1857,  pp.  445-449.  This  important  essay  it 
win  be  observed,  antedates  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte*s  paper  "  On  the  Corre- 
lation of  Physical,  Chemioal,  and  Vital  Force,*'  read  before  the  American 
Association  at  Springfield,  Aug.  1859,  {Proceed.  Am.  Assoc,  pp.  187-203: 
and  Sill.  Am.  Jour.  Set.  Nov.  1859,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  305-319,)  as  well  as 
Dr.  Carpenter's  second  and  more  matnre  paper  "On  the  application  of 
the  Principle  of  Conservation  of  Force  to  Physiology,"  published  in 
Crookes'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  for  Jan.  and  April,  1864,  (vol.  i.  pp. 
76-87  ;  and  pp.  259-277.) 
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of  nnproGtable  controTcnies,  (tbongb  no  one  more  thea  he 

eojojed  the  calm  and  porel;  intellectaal  discussion  of  an  uaaet- 

tled  qaestion  hj  its  real  experta,}  he  jet  fonnd  no  occa^on  to 

write  npon  the  eabject.     The  nupnblished  opinions  howeTU*,  of 

one  so  wise  and  eminent,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 

the  student  of  nature  ;  and  their  exposition  cannot  bnt  assist  to 

en)ig:hten  onr  estimate  of  the  mental  stature  of  the  man,  and  of 

hia  breadth  of  tq>preheQsion  and  toleration. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  (be  remarked  in  the  freedom  of  oral  interconrse  with 
several  nataralists,)  it  at  least  marks  an  epoch,  the  first  eieva* 
tion  of  natural  historj  (so-called)  to  the  reallj  scientific  stage: 
it  is  based  on  indnction,  and  correlates  a  large  range  of  ■{»- 
parentlj  disconnected  obserratioDa,  gathered  from  the  regions 
of  palfeontology  or  geological  snccessions  of  organisms,  their 
geographical  distribution,  climatic  adaptations  and  remarfcaUe 
re-adjustments,  their  comparative  anatomj,  and  even  the  occnr- 
rence  of  abnormal  rariatioDS,  and  of  rudimentary  structures — 
seemingly  bo  uselessly  displajed  as  mere  Eimolations  of  a 
"  type."     It  forms  a  good  "  working  hypothesis"  for  directing 

•   t^art.  Janr.  Sri.  1864,  toI.  t.  pp.  86  and  267. 
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the  investigations  of  the  botanist  and  zoologist.*  Natural  selec- 
tion indeed — no  less  than  artificial  (he  was  accustomed  to  say), 
is  to  a  limited  extent  a  fact  of  observation;  and  the  practical 
question  is  to  determine  approximately  its  reach  of  application, 
and  its  sufficiency  as  an  actual  agency,  to  embrace  larger  series 
of  organic  changes  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  direct  human  ex- 
perience. It  is  for  the  rising  generation  of  conscientious  zoolo- 
gists and  botanists  to  attack  this  problem,  and  to  ascertain  if 
practicable  its  limitations  or  modifications. 

These  broad  and  fearless  views,  entertained  and  expressed  as 
«arly  as  1860,  or  1861,  exhibiting  neither  the  zealous  confidence  of 
the  votary,  nor  the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  antagonist,  received 
scarcely  any  modification  during  his  subsequent  years.  Nor  did 
it  ever  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  any  reconstruction  of  his  reli- 
gious faith  was  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  So 
much  religious  faith  indeed  was  exercised  by  him  in  every  scien- 
tific judgment,  that  he  regarded  the  teachings  of  science  but  as 
revelations  of  the  Divine  mode  of  government  in  the  natural 
world:  to  be  diligently  sought  for  and  submissively  accepted; 
with  the  constant  recognition  however  of  our  human  limitations, 
and  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge. f  Not  inappropriately 
may  be  here  recalled  a  characteristic  statement  of  the  office  of 
hypothesis,  made  by  him  some  ten  yeai*s  earlier :  presenting  a 
consideration  well  calculated  to  restrain  dogmatism — whether  in 
science  or  in  theology.  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  hypothesis 
be  absolutely  true,  in  order  that  it  may  be  adopted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  generalization  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  pre- 
dicting new  phenomena :  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  be 
well  conditioned  in  accordance  with  known  mechanical  prin- 
ciples. .  .  .  Man  with  his  finite  faculties  cannot  hope  in 
this  life  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  absolute  truth :  and  were 
the  true  theory  of  the  universe,  or  in  other  words  the  precise 
mode  in  which  Divine  Wisdom  operates  in  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  revealed  to  him,  his  mind  would 
be  unfitted  for  its  reception.  It  would  be  too  simple  in  its  ex- 
pression, and  too  general  in  its  application,  to  be  understood 
and  applied  by  intellects  like  ours."| 

♦  "  In  the  investigation  of  nature,  we  provisionally  adopt  hypotheses 
«8  antecedent  probabilities,  which  we  seek  to  prove  or  disprove  by  sub- 
sequent observation  and  experiment :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  science 
is  most  rapidly  and  securely  advanced.**   {Agricult,  Report,  1856,  p.  456.) 

t  With  reference  to  the  intimations  of  thd  comparative  antiquity  of 
man,  Henry  quoted  with  sympathetic  approbation  the  sentiment  so  Well 
expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  Lecture  at  Edinburgh,  that  "The 
man  of  science  should  go  on  honestly,  patiently,  diffidently,  observing 
and  storing  up  his  observations,  and  carrying  his  reasonings  unflinch- 
ingly to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  convinced  that  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  majesty  at  once  of  science  and  of  religion,  if  he  sought  to  help 
either  by  swerving  ever  so  little  from  the  straight  line  of  truth.**  {Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1868,  p.  33.) 

}  Proceed,  Am,  Assoc.  Albany,  Aug.  1851,  pp.  86,  87. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  IN  ACOUSTICS. 


Daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  centory,  among  the  many  interests 
which  demanded  and  engaged  his  attention,  Henry  studied  with 
mnch  care  various  phenomena  of  acoustics,  and  added  much  to 
our  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  this  important 
instrumentality.  In  1851,  he  read  a  communication- before  the 
American  Association,  "  On  the  Limit  of  Perceptibility  of  a  direct 
and  reflected  Sound,"  in  which  he  gave  as  the  result  of  experi- 
mental observations,  the  subjective  fact  that  a  wall  or  other  reflect- 
ing surface  if  beyond  the  distance  of  about  35  feet  from  the  ear, 
or  from  the  origin  of  the  sound,  gives  a  distinguishable  echo  from 
the  sound  ;  but  that  if  the  ear  or  the  sounding  agent  be  placed 
within  this  distance,  the  reflected  sound  appears  to  blend  com- 
pletely with  the  original  one.  From  a  number  of  experiments,  he 
found  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  this  limit  of  percepti- 
bility did  not  vary  more  than  a  single  foot ;  but  that  under  differ- 
ing conditions  the  limit  of  distance  ranged  from  30  to  40  feet, 
(equivalent  to  a  difference  of  from  60  to  80  feet  of  sound  travel,) 
depending  partly  on  the  sharpness  or  clearness  of  the  sound,  and 
partly  on  the  pitch  or  the  length  of  the  soniferous  wave,  which 
affected  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  two  series.  These  re- 
sults imply  a  duration  of  acoustic  impression  on  the  ear  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  a  second;  serving  to  show  that  16  vibrations  to 
the  second  must  be  about  the  lower  limit  of  a  recognizable  musi- 
cal tone.*  As  applied  to  lecture-rooms,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
ceiling  should  not  be  more  than  about  thirty  feet  high,  within  which 
elevation,  a  smooth  ceiling  would  tend  to  re-inforce  the  sound  of 
a  speaker's  voice,  f 

Many  experiments  were  afterward  made  on  the  resonance  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  by  means  of  tuning  forks.  While  a  tuning  fork 
suspended  by  a  fine  thread  continued  to  vibrate  for  upward  of  four 
minutes  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  sound,  if  placed  in  contact 
with  the  top  of  a  pine  table,  the  same  vibration  continued  bat 
ten  seconds,  but  gave  a  loud  full  tone.  On  a  marble  topped 
table  the  sound  was  much  more  feeble,  and  the  vibration  continued 
nearly  two  minutes.  While  the  tuning  fork  against  a  brick  wall 
gave  a  feeble  tone  continuing  for  8S  seconds,  against  a  lath  and 
plaster  partition  it  gave  a  sound  considerably  louder  but  continu- 

*  This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  results  obtained  by  Savart  some 
twenty  years  previously ;  who  conoladed  from  observatioDS  with  the  siren, 
**  that  sounds  are  distinctly  perceptible,  and  even  strong  when  compoeed 
of  no  more  than  eight  vibrations  iu  a  second.''  {Rev,  EncycL  July,  1832. 
Quoted  in  Sill.  Am,  Jour.  Set.  for  1832,  vol.  zxii.  p.  374.)  This  latter  de- 
termination  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  ordinary  observations, 
as  it  is  certain  that  intervals  of  one-eighth  of  a  second  would  give  a  very 
appreciable  rattle  to  almost  every  ear. 

t  Proceed.  Am.  Assoc,  Cincinnati,  May,  1851,  pp.  42,  43. 
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ing  only  18  seconds.  On  a  large  block  of  soft  India-rubber  rest- 
ing on  the  marble  slab,  the  vibration  was  very  rapidly  extin- 
guished, but  without  giving  any  sensible  sound.  This  anomaly 
required  an  explanation.  By  means  of  a  compound  wire  of  copper 
and  iron  inserted  into  the  piece  of  rubber,  and  having  the  extremi- 
ties connected  with  a  thermo-galvanometer  it  was  found  that  in 
this  case  the  acoustic  vibrations  were  converted  into  heat.  Sheets 
of  India-rubber  therefore  are  among  the  best  absorbers  and  de- 
stroyers of  sound.  A  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  on  the 
reflection  of  sound,  to  determine  the  materials  least  and  those  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  resume  of  these  researches,  having 
reference  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  public  halls,  was  read  before 
the  American  Association  in  August,  1856. 

In  1865,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Experiments  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Light-house  Board,  Henry  commenced  an  extended  series 
of  observations  on  the  conduct  and  intensity  of  sound  at  a  distance, 
under  varying  meteorological  conditions.  Well  aware  that  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  giving  increased  security  to  navigation,  the 
experiments  of  the  laboratory  were  of  little  value,  he  undertook  a 
number  of  experimental  trips  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  on 
steamers,  in  order  to  make  his  observations  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  required  service.  As  many  of  his  investigations 
required  intelligent  co-operation,  and  sometimes  at  the  distances 
of  many  miles,  he  associated  with  him  at  different  times,  among 
members  of  the  Light-house  Establishment,  Commodore  Powell, 
Commodore  Case,  Admiral  Trenchard,  Commander  Walker,  Cap- 
tain Upshur,  General  Poe,  General  Barnard,  General  Woodruff, 
Mr.  Lederle,  and  other  engineers  of  different  Light-house  Dis- 
tricts, and  outside  of  the  establishment.  Dr.  Welling  and  others. 

At  the  outset  of  his  experiments,  he  found  that  sound  reflectors, 
which  play  so  interesting  a  part  in  lecture-room  exhibitions,  were 
practically  worthless  (of  whatever  available  dimensions)  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  or  concentrating  powerful  sounds  to  any  con- 
siderable distance.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  a  large 
steam  whistle  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  reflector  10  feet  in 
diameter  could  be  heard  very  nearly  as  well  directly  behind  the 
reflector,  as  directly  in  front  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  direction 
of  bell-mouths  and  of  trumpet-mouths,  was  found  to  be  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  at  a  distance ;  showing  the  remarkable 
tendency  to  diffusion,  especially  with  very  loud  sounds.  Most  of 
the  observations  made  on  ship-board  were  afterward  repeated  on 
land ;  and  several  weeks  were  occupied  with  these  important  re- 
searches. 

"  During  this  series  of  investigations  an  interesting  fact  was  dis- 
covered, namely,  a  sound  moving  against  the  wind,  inaudible  to 
the  ear  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  was  heard  by  ascending  to  the 
mast-head.     This  remarkable  fact  at  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
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t  mor*  readily  conveyed  bj  the  upper  cvnent  of  sir  tbca 
lk»  tower."  After  chinp:  ohserTUioQfl  by  otbeR  appftrcntly  ma- 
kwUc  the  SDtrgestion  of  some  domiDaul  infloence  in  tbe  oppcr 
wind,  Henry  xlds:  "TlieriillaigniBcance  howeTerof  tbia  idea  did 
■•t  rvTcsl  iUelf  to  me  nnlil  in  Rearcbio^  tbe  bibliography  or  soaMl, 
1  fovnd  aa  acconnt  of  the  bypolheats  or  Pfofe^eor  Stokes  in  the 
rrac«»ding<  of  tbe  Iirili«b  Atsoc'iation  for  1857,"  in  which  ibr 
diMt  of  an  apper  corrcnt  in  defiecttng  tbe  WAVe  of  t^oond  bo  ai  to 
throw  It  down  npon  the  car  of  the  anditor,  or  direcliog  it  apvard 
for  above  bis  bend,  in  fally  explained. "f  A  roogh  attempt  «b* 
Bsdo  in  Ibc  coonc  of  ibeM  obserTntioDi  (which  were  ondertaken 
at  tbe  Mcht-boaM  near  Kcw  Haven,  Connerlicut)  to  compare 
the  velocity  of  tbe  wind  in  Ibe  npper  re^ona  with  that  near  the 
SBrfaoe  of  tlie  earth.  "Tbe  only  important  result  bowerer  was 
Um  hei  that  the  velocity  of  the  shadow  of  a  clond  passing  over 
lh«  jrroiind  wna  mach  (p-eatcr  than  that  of  the  air  at  tbe  snrfaee. 
the  Telocity  of  the  latter  being  detertnined  approximately  by  ran- 
ttiDH  a  iilven  dJHtance  with  such  speed  that  a  ^mail  lla^'  was  at  rest 
alunit  tbe  aide  of  iU  pole.  Wbile  this  velocity  nss  not  perhapa 
greater  than  six  mites  per  boar,  that  of  the  shadow  of  the  cload 
wa*  apparently  eqaal  to  that  of  a  borso  at  fall  H[ieed."t 

In  October.  ISST,  a  series  of  obserratiooa  was  made  at  Saody 
Hook  (New  Jersey)  with  rarioDs  insirameats.  A  soatid  reflector 
bei&ff  employed,  the  distance  at  which  the  Band  on  the  phunometer 
druRi.— carriiid  in  front,  ceased  to  move  was  51  yards,  as  compared 
wiUi  11  ■]i-tjiiir-e  of  40  ynnU,  wittioni  ili«  roflnetir  At  a  greater 
distance,  with  a  more  sensitive  instrnment,  the  ratio  was  very  roach 
dimiDished.  Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  relative  distances 
at  which  the  trnmpet  a CTec ted  sensibly  the  dmm  of  tbe  phonometer 
in  different  directions,  giving  as  their  resnlt  a  limiting  spheroid 
whose  reach  in  the  forward  axis  of  the  tnimpet  was  about  doable 
that  in  the  rear  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  asis,  was  aboat  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  two.  With  greater  distances, 
these  differences  were  evidently  very  mnch  redaced,  the  radii 
becoming  more  equalized.     In  the  sammer  of  18T1,  Henry  made 

■  Rtperl  Brit.  Juoc.  vol.  iiiv.  2d  part,  p.  27. 

t  Rtporl  if  Light  Home  Board,  H.  S.  (or  1874,  p.  83. 

t  Tbia  difference  baa  since  been  established  hj  a  namber  oC  Independ- 
ent observations.  Mr.  Olalsher  from  his  balloon  SMents  lu  18G3-1B65, 
sscertaluad  tbat  tbe  npper  correnla  of  air  are  frequently  five  or  six  timea 
more  rapid  than  tbe  sarrace  currents.  iTravtU  tn  Ihe  Air,  p.  9.)  Pntf. 
Cleveland  Abbe  remarks  ;  "  Prom  aeven  balloon  Moenslons  made  on  Jnlj 
4tb,  16T1,  at  different  points  in  the  United  BUtea,  I  have  dednoed  tbe 
velooltf  of  tbe  upper  cntrents  as  abont  four  times  tbat  of  the  sarfaoa 
wind  prevailing."  (,Biiltelin  F^loieph.  Soe.  Washington,  Doc.  Ifl,  1871, 
vol.  1.  p.  39.)  And  H.  Pestin  Btatea  in  general  terms  :  ■■  It  Is  certain 
acoordlng  to  all  observations  made  both  in  monntains  and  in  balloona, 
tbat  tbe  foroe  of  the  wind  inareases  oonslderablj  aa  wa  aioend  tn  the 
atmoephare.''  (,Ballelin  lattmatiaaal  de  VOhten.  Jc  Parit  it  de  V Olterv- 
Pkp.  CtM.  Jfonlnurti,  Jnlj  7,  1872.) 
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inyestigations  at  dififerent  light-Btations,  on  our  western  coast  of 
California. 

The  very  important  observation  that  a  sound  could  best  be  heard 
at  an  elevation  when  the  wind  is  adverse  (that  is  when  it  blows 
from  the  observer  towards  the  acoustic  signal,)  and  that  after  it 
had  even  been  entirely  lost  to  the  ear  in  such  case,  it  might  be 
regained  in  full  force  by  simply  ascending  to  a  suitable  elevation, 
— admitted  apparently  but  one  explanation,  namely  that  the  line 
of  successive  impulse  constituting  a  sound  beam  was  deflected  or 
bent  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  opposing  wind.  If — as  had 
already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  sometimes,  and  as  might  there- 
fore be  expected  generally, — the  adverse  wind  were  assumed  to 
be  a  little  stronger  at  the  elevation  than  at  the  surface  such  a  re- 
sult would  at  once  follow.  ''  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
as  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  deep  current  of  air  the  lower  stratum 
or  that  next  the  earth  is  more  retarded  by  friction  than  the  one 
immediately  above,  and  this  again  than  the  one  above  it,  and  so 
on.  The  effect  of  this  diminution  of  velocity  as  we  descend  toward 
the  earth  is  in  the  case  of  sound  moving  with  the  current,  to  carry 
the  upper  part  of  the  sound  waves  more  rapidly  forward  than  the 
lower  parts,  thus  causing  them  to  incline  toward  the  earth,  or  in 
other  words,  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  ear  of  the  observer. 
When  the  sound  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current,  an  oppo- 
site effect  is  produced,  the  upper  portion  of  the  sound  waves  is 
more  retarded  than  the  lower,  which  advancing  more  rapidly  in 
consequeyce,  inclines  the  waves  upward  and  directs  them  above 
the  head  of  the  observer."* 

From  several  observed  and  reported  cases  where  the  sound  of  a 
fog-signal  was  exceptionally  heard  to  a  greater  distance  against 
the  wind  than  toward  the  direction  of  the  wind,  Professor  Henry 
for  a  while  hesitated  to  give  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes 
an  unqualified  acceptance;  but  forced  as  he  was  constantly  to  recur 
to  it  as  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  ordinary  influence  of 
wind  on  the  transmission  of  sound,  he  finally  was  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  even  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  really 
in  accord  with  it.  Having  more  than  once  observed  that  when 
the  upper  current  of  air,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  clouds, 
is  in  an  opposite  or  different  direction  from  the  lower  or  sensible 
wind,  the  range  of  audibility  is  most  affected  and  favored  by  the 
upper  current,  it  was  a  natural  induction  to  extend  such  a  condi- 
tion in  imagination  to  other  cases  of  abnormal  behavior  of  sound. 
A  large  amount  of  subsequent  labor  and  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  determination  of  this  important  question. 

♦  Report  of  Light  House  Board  for  1874,  p.  106. 
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In  1872  it  was  observed  from  od  board  a  steamer  approaching' 
Portland  Head  station  in  the  harbor  of  Portland  (Maine)  that  the 
fog-signal  which  had  been  distinctly  heard  through  manj  miles, 
was  lost  to  the  ear  when  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  point, 
that  it  eontinned  inaudible  thronghont  the  nearer  distance  of  a 
mile  or  so,  and  that  it  was  again  beard  as  the  station  was  neared. 
At  Whitehead  light  station  on  a  small  rocky  island  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  coast,  (being  some  65  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land Head,)  it  was  observed  on  board  a  steamer  approaching  the 
station  dnring  a  thick  fog,  that  the  signal  (a  10-inch  steam  whistle) 
though  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  or  more,  and 
with  increasing  distinctness  as  the  steamer  advanced,  was  suddenly 
lost  at  about  three  miles,  and  was  not  recovered  until  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station ;  the  wind  at  the  time  being  ap- 
proximately adverse  to  the  sound.  A  six-inch  steam  whistle  on 
board  the  steamer  was  meanwhile  distinctly  beard  at  the  station 
during  the  whole  time  of  inaudibility  of  the  larger  ten-inch  whistle, 
which  had  also  been  sounded  without  any  interruption.  This  re- 
markable phenomenon  implied  a  compound  flexure  of  the  sound 
beams,  and  accorded  with  previous  observations  made  at  the  same 
points  by  Gen.  Duane  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  first  and  second 
Light-house  Districts. 

In  1873  observations  were  again  made  at  Whitehead  station, 
and  at  Cape  Elizabeth  light  station,  both  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. At  Whitehead  the  steam  whistle  was  heard  through  a 
distance  of  15  miles,  with  a  light  adverse  wind.  At  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, with  a  stronger  adverse  wind,  the  siren  was  heard  only  about 
nine  miles 

In  l'^74,  observations  were  made  at  Little  Gull  Island  (off  the 
coast  of  Connecticut);  at  Block  Island,  (off  the  coast  of  Rhode 
I>land;;  and  at  Sandy  Hook  New  Jersey;.  At  Little  Gull 
Island  the  sound  of  a  siren  was  heard  against  a  moderate  wind, 
only  three  and  a  half  miles.  At  Block  Island  the  siren  was  reported 
to  have  been  heard  under  favoring:  conditions  of  wind  through  a 
distance  of  more  than  25  miles  While  it  was  frequently  heard  at 
Point  Judith  station,  and  the  siren  at  the  latter  point  was  as  fre- 
quently heard  at  Block  Island,  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
being  IT  miles,;  it  was  shown  on  comparison  of  records,  that  the 
two  instruments  had  not  been  heard  simultaneously;  the  wind 
when  favorable  to  the  one  being  unfavorable  to  the  other. 

At  Sandy  Hook,  for  the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  ob- 
servations in  different  directions,  three  steamers  (the  tenders  of 
different  light-houses)  were  employed,  with  steam  whistles  specially 
adjusted  to  the  same  tone  and  power.  The  latter  quality  having 
been  carefully  tested  by  the  phonometer,  the  three  vessels  steamed 
out  abreast  on  trial;  and  their  whistles  sounding  in  regular  suc- 
cession "  became  inaudible  all  verv  nearly  at  the  same  moment." 
One  of  tlie  vessels  being  then  anchored  at  a  distance  from,  land. 
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the  two  Others  were  directed  in  opposite  coarses,  one  with  the 
wind,  or  eastward,  the  other  against  it,  or  westward.  In  15 
minntes  the  whistle  of  the  former  ceased  to  be  heard,  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  very  distinctly  heard  ;  the  anemometer  showing 
a  wind  of  abont  six  miles  per  honr.  About  noon  the  vessels 
changed  positions,  bnt  the  sound  from  the  west  continued  audible 
for  about  three  times  the  distance  of  that  from  the  east,  though 
the  wind  had  declined  to  nearly  a  calm  or  to  about  half  a  mile 
per  hour.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  wind  had  changed  to  "within 
two  points  of  an  exactly  opposite  direction,  blowing  from  the 
indications  of  the  anemometer  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour.*'  The  vessels  once  more  departing,  one  with  the  wind, 
the  other  against  it,  the  sound  of  the  whistle  coining  against  the 
wind  was  this  time  heard  for  the  greater  distance,  contrary  to 
expectation.  On  the  following  day  a  number  of  small  balloons 
having  been  provided,  a  similar  series  of  experiments  to  that  of 
the  preceding  day  was  made ;  a  station  being  selected  at  a  greater 
distance  from  land.  On  the  first  trial,  with  a  light  wind  from  the 
west  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour  as  indicated  by  the 
anemometer,  a  balloon  was  set  off  which  continued  rising  and 
moving  eastward  till  lost  to  sight.  Two  of  the  vessels  taking 
opposite  courses  as  before,  gave  the  sound  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  about  double  the  duration  of  that  coming  against  the  slight 
wind.  The  vessels  then  changed  places  in  their  opposite  courses ; 
the  wind  having  subsided  to  a  calm.  "  A  balloon  let  off  ascended 
vertically  until  it  attained  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet,  when 
turning  east  it  followed  the  direction  of  the  previous  one.  In  this 
case  the  sound  of  the  whistle  coming  from  the  east  was  heard 
somewhat  longer  than  the  opposite  one.  At  the  third  trial  made 
after  noon,  the  wind  had  changed  nearly  one-third  of  the  circle,  its 
force  being  about  five  miles  per  hour.  The  vessels  once  more 
taking  their  courses  with  the  wind  and  against  it,  ''several  bal- 
loons set  off  at  this  time  were  carried  by  the  surface  wind  west- 
wardly  until  nearly  lost  to  sight,  when  they  were  observed  to  turn 
east,  following  the  direction  of  the  wind  traced  in  the  earlier 
observations. "  In  this  case  the  sound  was  heard  with  the  wind 
very  slightly  farther  than  against  it.  It  was  thus  shown  that  the 
upper  current  of  wind  had  remained  constant  throughout  the  day, 
while  the  changing  surface  wind  was  apparently  a  land  and  sea 
breeze  ''  due  to  the  heating  of  the  land  as  the  day  advanced  :*' 
and  the  varying  behavior  of  the  sound  beams  was  easily  explained 
by  the  varying  differences  of  velocity  in  their  wave  fronts  at  dif- 
ferent heights. 

In  1875  Henry  continued  his  observations  at  Block  Island  (R. 
I.)  and  at  Little  Gull  Island  (Conn.).  The  southern  light-house 
on  Block  Island  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  152 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  being  itself  52  feet  hi^h  (to  its  focal 
plane),  this  point  was  selected  for  making  investigations  on  the 
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effect  of  altitude  in  modifying  unfavorable  conditions  of  andibility. 
Observers  were  accordingly  stationed  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  and  also  on  the  tower  200  feet  above,  to  record  simal- 
taneoaslj  the  duration  of  the  whistle  signals  of  two  steamers  pro* 
ceeding  in  opposite  directions  toward  the  right  and  the  left.  The- 
sound  coming  against  the  wind  (of  about  seven  miles  per  hour) 
continued  audible  at  the  upper  station  four  times  longer,  (t.  e., 
for  four  times  greater  distance)  than  at  the  lower  station.  The 
sound  coming  with  the  wind,  was  unexpectedly  heard  at  the  lower 
station  for  a  longer  period  than  at  the- upper  one.  Another  ob- 
servation (with  the  wind  about  five  miles  per  hour)  gave  for  the 
sound  against  the  wind,  rather  more  than  twice  the  distance  of 
audibility  at  the  upper  station ;  and  for  the  sound  favored  by  th& 
wind,  a  slightly  greater  distance  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom 
station.  The  next  observation  gave  as  before,  with  the  adverse 
wind,  the  advantage  of  more  than  double  the  distance  of  andibility 
to  the  upper  station  ;  meanwhile  one  of  the  observers  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  after  the  sound  was  entirely  lost,  managed  by  climbing^ 
to  a  ledge  about  30  feet  above  the  beach,  to  recover  the  signal 
quite  distinctly,  and  to  hear  it  for  some  time.  The  sound  comings 
with  the  wind  continued  to  be  beard  at  both  the  higher  and  the 
lower  stations  for  precisely  the  same  time,  giving  on  this  occasion 
no  advantage  to  either.  Observations  made  on  board  the  twa 
steamers  while  moving  in  opposite  directions,  gave  for  the  sound 
travelling  with  the  wind  a  duration  and  distance  more  than  five 
times  that  for  the  sound  which  came  against  the  wind.  Five 
similar  experiments  gave  very  similar  results.  The  two  vessela 
moving  in  opposite  courses,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  gave  a  very  close  equality  for  the  reciprocal  dura^ 
tions  of  the  sound.  In  the  following  month,  similar  observations 
were  made  at  Little  Gull  Island,  which  were  very  accordant  with 
those  made  at  the  former  station.  As  a  result  of  plotting  the 
ranges  of  audibility  in  different  directions  from  a  given  point, 
producing  a  series  of  circular  figures  (more  or  less  distorted)  of 
very  different  sizes,  Henry  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole 
area  of  audition  is  less  in  high  winds  than  in  gentle  winds.  These 
investigations  as  their  author  well  remarks, — **  though  simple  in 
their  conception  have  been  difficult  and  laborious  in  their  execu- 
tion. To  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  they  were  required  to 
be  made  on  the  ocean  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  results 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  mariner,  and  therefore  they 
could  only  be  conducted  by  means  of  steam  vessels  of  sufficient 
power  to  withstand  the  force  of  rough  seas,  and  at  times  when 
these  vessels  could  be  spared  from  other  duty.  They  also  required 
a  number  of  intelligent  assistants  skilled  in  observation  and  faith* 
ful  in  recording  results."* 

*  Report  of  the  Lvjht-house  Board  U.  S.  for  1875,  p.  107. 
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In  the  Eummer  of  last  fear,  18TT,  wiLh  nn diminished  ardor,  he 
coatiaued  hlti  observations  on  sound;  selceliag  this  time  Portland 
harbor,  Monhegan  Island,  and  Whitehead  light  station,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  At  the  Utter  station,  the  abnormal  phenomenon 
of  a  region  of  inaadibility  near  the  fog-signal,  and  extending  out- 
ward for  two  or  tliree  miles,  (beyond  which  distance  the  signal  i» 
again  verj  distincil;  beard,)  had  for  Beveral  years  been  freqnently 
observed.  This  siiignlar  effect  is  noticed  only  in  the  case  of  a 
southerly  wind  when  the  Tet.sel  is  approaching  the  signal  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  consequently  with  the  wind  adverse  to  thei 
direction  of  the  sound  beams,  a  condition  of  the  wind  which  is 
the  nsiial  accompaniment  of  a  fog.  The  observation  showed  this 
intermediate  "belt  of  silence"  to  be  well  marked  on  board  the 
steamer  both  on  approaching  the  station  and  on  receding  from  it 
by  retracing  the  same  line  of  travel.  Meanwhile  the  intermittent 
signal  whistle  from  the  steamer  was  distinctly  beard  at  the  station 
on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  trips  of  the  vessel,  through- 
out its  course.  The  next  set  of  observations  was  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  small  island,  by  directing  the  course  of  the 
steamer  northward;  and  in  this  case  the  shore  signal  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  throngbout  the  trip,  while  the  signal  from  the  vessel 
passed  through  the  "  belt  of  silence"  to  the  observers  at  the  sta- 
tion.  The  hypothesis  of  a  local  sonnd  shadow  of  definite  extent, 
is  excluded  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  regions  traversed  were 
entirely  nnobstrocted,  the  two  points  of  observation — movable 
and  stationary — being  constantly  in  view  from  each  other  when 
not  obscured  by  fog.  The  hypothesis  of  a  stationary  belt  of 
aconstic  opacity  is  equally  excluded  by  the  nninterrnpted  trans- 
mission of  sound  through  the  critical  region  in  one  direction  ; 
and  this  too  whichever  order  of  observation  be  selected.  So  that 
in  one  of  the  cases  the  powerful  whistle  ten  inches  in  diamelcr 
blown  by  a  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds,  failed  utterly  to  make 
itself  beard,  while  the  sound  from  a  mnch  feebler  whistle  only  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  blown  by  a  steam  pressure  of  25  ponndsr 
traversed  with  ease  and  fulness  the  very  same  space.  The  only 
hypothesis  lefl  therefore  is  that  of  diaconstic  refraction ;  by  which 
the  sound  beam  from  one  origin  Is  bent  and  lifted  over  the  observer, 
while  from  an  opposite  origin  the  refraction  is  in  a  reversed  direc- 
tion ;  and  such  a  quality  in  the  moving  air  is  referable  to  no  other 
observed  condition  but  that  of  its  motion,  that  is  to  the  inSuence 
of  the  wind.  Observations  were  afterward  made  at  MonhegsD 
Island,  on  some  of  the  more  normal  effects  of  the  refraction  of 
sound  by  differences  of  wave  velocity,  alt  fully  confirming  the 
supposition  which  had  been  so  varioasljr  and  critically  snbjectei] 
to  examination. 

The  principal  conclusions  snmmed  ap  in  this  last  Report  for 
18TT,  arei  Ist.  The  audibility  of  sonnd  at  a  distance  depends 
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primaril J  upon  the  pUefa.  Uie  iatcBJilj.  and  tke  qvasiitf  af  A«  ' 
soBBd  :  the  noct  eSricot  ftii«li  b«ia^  neitlwr  »  fcrf  U^  t^  s 
««r7  )o«  o«i«. — the  iotnsiij  or  loadiiM*  of  aoaaA  mrnhng  f*^ 
U»e  MBpliiodc  of  Uie  Tilirati«B,  ud  Uk  qaaaUtj  of  (a»»4  roak- 
iBfc  ff^"*  ^e  B*^  of  **'  rianluncoaUr  vibrMJaig.  Sb4.  TW 
extcnal  eoodttiaii  of  vidnt  mmaiHlcia  af  MMiad  ihiogh  Ac 
ftir  ii  that  of  stiUAcn  anil  pcffcet  nnibrailj  of  deaaitf  *sd  •«•• 
p«ntare  tkraaghonL  3rd.  The  tsoat  Mrioos  dntarfauwe  of  tk 
ftodibilitj  of  tomad  kl  k  dtstanee,  rasalta  from  tu  rcfnoiaa  hf 
tli«  vind,  wbiefa  aa  •  genera]  nie  Bovup  more  fredj  and  npaCr 
sboTF  thaa  iie*r  ibe  earth,  Irada  br  tbu  dtSerenee  to  lift  thi 
fio<iDd-bc*at(^  Bfiward  wlien  movioe  afrainat  the  wind,  and  ■■  a 
dovBward  cnrre  aben  botjii^  wiUi  it.  4th.  Wb«a  tb«  *pfB 
carreat  of  air  h  adTcrse  to  the  lower  or  ieiwiblt  wind,  or  «^fl»- 
over  from  aaj  csnae  the  wind  below  baa  a  higher  vtloeit;  thaa 
that  above — ia  the  sano  directioo,  the  revene  pbesoaeao*  ii 
obaerred  of  loaad  heiae:  beard  to  irntaier  dtBtancea  ia  opparttfca 
to  the  ictiiible  wiad  than  it  is  whea  in  the  dtraetioa  of  tl»  Mftet 
wind.  5th.  While  nitabie  i«f  actors  aad  intnpet  cMi«a  art  aa- 
vkeable  in  gifiag  proataetit  direction  to  aoaads  within  modem* 
or  ordinaiy  fstaiieee,  yet  froa  the  rapid  fifiuibUitj  of  the  fcvmir 
b«aais,  nch  appKancea  an  wonhlcaa  fbr  diilaacea  bejond  ami)* 
or  two.  fith.  The  lirea  baa  baea  (nqantlf  foaod  to  bare  lu 
clearest  peiMdalioa  thnmgli  a  widely  esleoded  fog,  and  aba 
tbrangb  a  thick  eoow-itom  of  Urffe  ana.     Tth.  Int«fretiinf  ob- 

howGTer  at  a  distance  bat  sligfatlj  enfeeble  the  soond  owing  to 
tbe  lateral  diffasion  and  closing  in  of  the  sound  wares.  StL  The 
singular  phenomenon  of  dUtinct  andibility  of  sonod  to  a  distance 
with  a  limited  intermediate  region  of  inaadibilitj  where  no  optieal 
obBtrnction  exists,  is  due  sometimes  to  a  diffosion  of  upper  sonnd- 
beams  which  hare  not  solTered  the  upward  refraction ;  sometimM 
to  the  lateral  refraction  of  soaod-b^ma  or  to  the  lateral  spread 
of  sound  from  directions  not  affected  bj  tbe  npward  refraction; 
and  Ter;  frequently  to  a  doable  cnrratnre  of  tbe  refracted  aoond- 
beams  under  an  adverse  lower  wind,  by  reaaon  of  tbe  wave  fronti 
beiog  less  retarded  by  the  lower  or  surface  stratnui  of  wind  than 
bT  that  a  short  distance  above,  and  at  still  greater  heights  being 
again  less  retarded,  and  finally  accelerated  by  the  superior  faror- 
ing  wiod. 

These  remarkable  series  of  acoustic  inrestigations  undertaken 
after  tbe  observer  had  considerably  exceeded  bis  three  score  yean, 
.— perseveriogly  contioaed  weeks  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  for 
more  than  a  month, — extending  through  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  pursued  over  a  wide  and  extremely  irregalar  range  of  sea- 
coast,  and  nuder  great  variety  of  both  topographical  and  meteor- 
olo^cal  conditions  —  untiringly    prosecuted   by   numberless  lea 
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trips  of  10,  15  and  even  20  miles  in  single  stfetches,  in  calm,  in 
sunshine,  in  storm,  with  every  variety  of  disregarded  exppsare, 
form  altogether  a  labor  and  a  research — qnite  oneqaalled  and  on- 
approached  by  any  similar  ones  on  record.  As  a  result  of  so 
great  earnestness  and  thoroughness  in  the  conduct  of  an  enter- 
prise of  so  great  difficulty,  Henry  has  advanced  and  enriched 
onr  knowledge  by  contributions  to  the  science  of  acoustics  un- 
questionably the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  century. 
By  persistent  cross-examination  of  the  bewildering  anomalies  of 
sound  propagation  under  wide  diversities  of  locality  and  con- 
dition, he  has  succeeded  in  evolving  order  out  of  apparent  chaos, 
— ^in  reclaiming  a  new  district,  now  subjected  to  the  orderly  reign 
of  recognized  law, — and  in  raising  the  plausible  but  long  neglected 
hypothesis  of  Stokes  into  the  domain  of  a  verified  and  fully  estab- 
lished theory.  Only  on  the  subject  of  the  ocean  echo  had  he 
failed  to  reach  a  solution  which  entirely  satisfied  his  judgment  ;* 
and  at  the  ripe  age  of  four  score  years  he  had  mapped  out  a 
further  extension  of  his  laborious  search  after  truth,  when  his 
beneficent  and  all  unselfish  purposes  were  cut  short  by  death. 

With  these  great  labors  (a  full  demand  upon  the  energies  of 
youthful  vigor)  fittingly  closed  the  life  of  one  whose  long  career 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  race, — no  less  by  the  un- 
recorded incitations  and  encouragements  of  others  to  the  prose- 
cution of  original  research,  than  by  his  own  earnest  efforts  on  all 
'Convenient  occasions  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 
Nor  is  it  permitted  us  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets  that  thirty  years 
of  such  a  life  were  seemingly  so  much  withdrawn  from  his  own 
chosen  ministry  at  the  altar  of  science,  to  be  occupied  so  largely 
with  the  drudgery  and  the  routine  of  merely  administrative  duties. 
True  though  it  be,  that  talents  adapted  to  such  functions  are  very 
much  more  common  and  available  than  those  which  form  the  suc- 
cessful interrogator  of  Nature,  who  that  knows  by  what  exertions 
Smithson's  wise  endowment  was  rescued  from  the  wasteful  dissi- 
pation of  heterogeneous  local  agencies  and  objects — by  what 
heroic  constancy,  and  through  what  ordeals  of  remonstrance  and 

*  "  The  question,  therefore,  remains  to  be  answered  :  what  is  the  oanse 
of  the  aerial  echo  ?  As  I  have  stated,  it  mast  in  some  way  be  connected 
with  the  horizon.  The  only  explanation  which  suggests  itself  to  me  at 
present  is,  that  the  spread  of  the  sound  which  fills  the  whole  atmosphere 
from  the  zenith  to  tlie  horizon  with  sound-waves,  may  continue  their 
curvilinear  direction  until  they  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  at  sucb 
an  angle  and  direction  as  to  be  reflected  back  to  the  ear  of  the  observer. 
In  this  case  the  echo  would  be  heard  from  a  perfectly  fiat  surface  of 
water,  and  as  different  sound-rays  won  Id  reach  the  water  at  different  dis- 
tances and  from  different  azimuths,  they  would  produce  the  prolonged 
character  of  the  echo  and  its  angular  extent  along  the  horizon.  While 
we  do  not  advance  this  hypothesis  as  a  final  solution  of  the  question,  we 
shall  provisionally  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  suggesting  further  experiments 
in  regard  to  this  perplexing  question  at  another  season.*'  (^Report  of 
Jjight  House  Board,  1877,  p.  70.) 
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inisconceptioD,  ofeontoiDelj  and  dcDunciatloB,  the  modest  tat 
of  Ibe  Tutid  (husbanded  and  increa^^ed  hy  prodenl  maoagefDea^  | 
was  jeorly  more  and  more  wiLbdrawn  froin  merely  popular  aeea 
•nd  !nt«r«BU,  and  more  and  more  applied  to  iU  traest  and  liigbest 
parpose,  tbe  Tosteriitg  of  abstract  research,  the  foanding  of  a 
pharos  for  the  falure, — the  "  mcreasing  and  diffusing  of  knoir- 
ledge  among  men," — who  itiat  knows  all  this,  can  saj  that  Hearf 
tras  tnislokeD  io  his  deToiioo,  or  that  his  rijiest  jean  were  wasud 
in  an  onproStable  miasJon  T  lint  in  addition  to  ihia  vast  work,— 
accomplished  as  probably  no  one  of  his  scientific  compeers  wonid 
have  had  the  fortitode  and  the  indomitable  persist^uce  to  cort 
through,  his  personal  contribations  to  modem  science  (as  bu 
been  shown)  have  in  tbe  meantime  been  neither  few  aor  oniai- 
portant. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  Henry's  directoraliip 
of  the  Smilhsonian  jmlilicaiions  (which  have  bad  to  wide  a  dis- 
iribullon  and  inBnence)*'  mast  not  be  here  passed  over.  Hariog 
himself  amidst  the  abeorbing  occnpations  of  big  positioa  condaclcd 
BO  valnable  original  inreiitigalions — on  the  strength  of  bittlding 
tnateriab, — on  the  beet  illominantB  and  their  proper  eooditions, — 
and  es|)eeiaily  in  bis  last  great  labor  on  tbe  philosophy  of  Boaod, 
we  Eihould  naturally  expect  to  find  them  displayed  io  Uie  "  8mitb- 
Bonian  ContribBtions;" — where  in  interest  aiid  importaDC*  second 
to  none  contained  in  tliat  estensire  and  admirable  series,  these 
memoirs  wonld  have  foand  their  fitting  place,  and  have  giTea 
honor  to  tbe  collection.  Bat  aa  if  to  aroid  all  Bemblanca  of  a 
personal  moCiTe  in  his  resolute  policy  of  administration,  he  pub- 
lished nothingfor  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  SmitbsoDianftind; 
his  numerous  original  productions  being  given  to  tbe  pnblie 
throogb  tbe  channel  of  varions  ofBcial  reports.  And  thua  it  haft 
occnrred  that  his  writings  scattered  in  the  different  directions 
which  seemed  to  bim  at  the  time  most  snitable,  with  littte  thonght 
of  any  special  publicity  or  perpetnity,  hare  largely  failed  to  raack 
tbe  audience  which  would  most  appreciate  them.  And  many  of  ' 
his  most  valuable  papers — never  by  himself  collected — mnst  be 
searched  for  in  unsnggcstive  voinmea  of  Agricnllnral  or  Light- 
Hoose  Board  Exports,  f 

*  "  The  namWr  of  capies  of  the  SmithBonisa  CoDtribaUons  diitribnttdr 
U  greater  than  that  of  tlie  TraDsactioDE  of  anj  Hientifla  or  liletarx 
society ;  and  therefore  the  Inslitntion  oSsra  the  best  medinn  to  be  fband 
for  diffasing  ft  Iniowtedge  of  scieatifio  diHcoveries."  {Smifhjtntian  Smart 
fOT  1851,  p.  202.) 

t  Han;  valuable  commnnieations  made  to  the  Amerioan  AsMMtlatioo, 
to  tbe  Kational  Academy  or  Sciencea,  to  the  Waihington  Philoiopfaioal 
Sociflt}',  and  to  other  bodies,  from  roagh  notes,  which  their  anthorwaa 
prevented  from  writing  fairly  oat,  bj  the  Qnoeasing  preasore  of  hia  mal- 
tftndinona  offlclxl  and  pnblio  dutiev,  have  oofortDnately  beau  publishtd 
only  b;  title. 
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For  him  it  seemed  enoagh  that  what  Was  once  established, 
wooid  not  be  willingly  let  die ;  that  the  medium  or  the  occasion 
of  communication  was  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  if  but 
a  new  fact  or  principle  were  thrown  into  proper  currency,  and 
duly  accepted  as  part  of  the  world's  wealth  :  and  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary men  he  seemed  to  feel  the  insigniQcance  of  personal  fame  as 
compared  with  the  infinite  value  of  truth.  For  such  a  man  the 
most  appropriate  monument  would  be  a  full  collection  of  his 
writings,  produced  in  a  worthy  and  appropriate  style  of  publica- 
tion. 

PERSONALITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

Of  Henry's  personal  appearance,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  his 
figure,  above  the  medium  height,  was  finely  proportioned ;  that 
his  mien  and  movement  were  dignified  and  imposing ;  and  that  on 
whatever  occasion  called  upon  to  address  an  assembly, 

"  With  grave  asp^t  be  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state :  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.*' 

His  head  and  features  were  of  massive  mould  ;  though  from  the 
perfect  proportion  of  his  form,  not  too  conspicuously  so.  His 
expansive  brow  was  crowned  with  an  abundant  flow  of  whitened 
hair;  his  lower  face  always  smoothly  shaven  expressed  a  mingled 
gentleness  and  firmness ;  and  his  countenance  of  manly  symmetry 
was  in  all  its  varying  moods,  a  pleasant  study  of  the  mellowing, 
moulding  impress  of  long  years  of  generous  feeling,  and  a  worthy 
exponent  of  the  fine  and  thoughtful  spirit  within  :  wearing  in  re- 
pose a  certain  pensive  but  benignant  majesty,  in  the  abstraction 
of  Btndy  a  semblance  of  constrained  severity,  in  the  relaxation  of 
friendly  intercourse  a  genial  frank  and  winning  grace  of  expres- 
sion. Like  his  intimate  personal  friend  Agassiz,  he  seemed  to 
stand  and  to  move  among  men  as  the  very  embodiment  of  unfail- 
ing vigorous  health  and  physical  strength,  and  only  a  year  ago,  he 
walked  with  as  erect  and  elastic  a  carriage, — with  as  firm  and 
sprightly  a  step,  as  any  one  here  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  Henry's  intellectual 
character,  without  allusion  to  his  moral  attributes; — so  constantly 
did  the  latter  dominate  the  former.  It  may  be  said  that  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  his  varied  activities  was  earnestness,  and 
this  as  usual  was  the  offspring — as  much  of  a  moral  as  of  a  mental 
purpose. 

His  mind  was  eminently  logical ;  and  this  rational  power  was 
exhibited  in  every  department  of  his  theoretical  or  his  practical 
pursuits.  He  never  showed  or  felt  uneasiness  at  necessary  deduc- 
tive consequences,  if  the  premises  were  well  considered  or  appeared 
to  be  well  founded.     If  presented  with  the  problem  of  an  untried 
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case, — while  aTOwing?  tlie  iieceBsity  of  reBerve  in  prcdictJDgn 
be  eeemed  to  have  na  almost  inluilive  appreliension  of  tbtfi 
tionofitatDral  law.  If  conrronted  with  an  Diiramiliar  pben 
whether  in  the  experience  of  others,  or  in  his  own  otjaer» 
his  imagination  was  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of  test  conditions  for 
elimlDating  Tarying  inSuences.  While  fcir  have  erer  held  the 
ftinclion  of  hypothesis  in  higher  es'imation  as  an  instrnment  of 
researi-h,  no  oue  ever  held  hypotbeais  in  more  complete  snb- 
jeelion. 

As  a  lectnrcr  and  instructor,  ho  was  aiwajH  most  successful. 
Free  from  all  sclf-conscionsne^s, — nilboat  sUempting  orUorictil 
display,  his  espositionE — in  simple,  direct,  and  conrersalional 
languaf^e,  were  so  lucid,  satisfying,  and  convincing,  that  tlie^ 
enlisted  from  the  start  and  secare<l  to  the  close,  the  atlenliie 
iulercBt  of  his  auditors. 

In  his  sympathy  with  the  pnrsuita  of  the  rising  generation  of 
physicists  tvua  ever  manifested  a  disposition  to  frcqncnt  coDsnlEi- 
tion  and  interchange  of  views  with  them  ;  as  if  (aware  of  the  usual 
tendency  to  mentBl  ossiGcation  with  advancing  jeara.j  be  thus 
sought  by  familiar  nssocialiun  to  drink  at  the  foontaia  of  pereoiiinl 
youth.  And  surely  no  one  was  ever  more  Buccessful  in  retaining 
ife's  coveted  greenness  in  age  ; — not  more  in  the  geniality  of  his 
affections  and  in  his  undimmed  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  for  man- 
kind,— than  in  his  intellectual  freedom  from  undue  prrjadices,  and 
in  his  readiness  calmly  to  discass  or  adopt  new  theories. 

And  this  leaii3  lo  the  refit-plion  thnt  in  the  preruing  contrasts  of 
bis  nature  were  combined  qualities  which  formed  in  him  a  resultant 
of  character  and  of  temperament  as  rare  as  admirable  With  this 
great  mobility  of  aptitude  and  of  circumspection,  this  adaptability 
of  mental  attitude,  he  yet  possessed  an  unusual  firmness  of  reeolo- 
tion.  With  a  manly  stnrdiness  of  conviction  he  presented  an  nn- 
varying  equability  of  temper  and  of  toleration;  and  with  perfect 
candor  aa  perfect  a  courtesy.  With  a  characteristic  dignity  of 
figure  of  presence  and  of  deportment,  be  preserved  an  entire  free* 
dom  from  any  shade  of  arrogance.  With  a  warm  and  active 
charity,  he  still  displayed  a  shrewd  perception  of  character;  and 
while  ever  responsive  to  the  appeals  of  real  distress,  his  iuBigbt 
into  human  nature  protected  him  from  being  of^en  deceived  by  tbe 
wiles  of  the  designing.  Intolerant  of  charlatanism  and  imposture, 
he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  a  wonderful  patience  with  the  tedium 
of  honest  ignorance,  PosHessing  in  earlier  life  a  natural  quick- 
ness of  temper,  and  always  a  high  degree  of  native  sensibility,  his 
perfect  self-control  led  the  casual  acquaintance  to  regard  him  as 
reserved  and  un impress! hie.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  in 
simple  and  oft-quoted  words : 

"  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  tbe  elements 

80  mixtd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  Bar '°  "''  the  world — This  was  a  iun  !" 
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With  all  bis  broad  humanity,  he  possessed  but  little  of  what  is 
known  as  **  humor."  He  could  more  heartily  enjoy  the  ludicrous 
as  drolly  narrated  by  its  appreciative  victims,  than  when  sarcasti- 
cally recited  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  sparkle  of  wit  he 
fully  appreciated  provided  it  were  free  from  coarseness  and  from 
personal  satire.  From  the  subordination  of  his  sense  of  humor  to 
his  native  instinct  of  sincerity,  he  had  no  approbation — or  indeed 
tolerance  of  "  practical  jokes,"  holding  that  the  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings or  to  the  confidence  of  the  dupe,  is  far  too  high  a  price  for  the 
momentary  hilarity  enjoyed  by  the  thoughtless  at  a  farcical  situa- 
tion. Newspaper  hoaxes — literary  or  scientific,  in  like  manner 
received  his  stern  reprobation,  as  uncompensated  injuries  to 
popular  trust,  and  to  the  cause  of  popular  enliprhtenment. 

Strong  in  his  unerring  sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  he  allowed 
no  prospects  of  personal  advantage  to  influence  his  judgment  in 
action,  in  decision,  or  in  opinion.  He  never  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  his  position,  of  reaping  gain  from 
profitable  suggestions  or  favorable  awards:  and  he  never  willingly 
inflicted  an  injury  even  on  the  feelings  of  the  humblest.  This 
was  characteristically  shown  in  the  pains  taken  to  convince  the 
judgment  of  those  against  whose  visionary  projects  he  was  so  oftCD 
called  upon  to  report  in  the  public  interests  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  Light-house  service,  and  of  the  General  Qov- 
emment : — often  expending  an  amount  of  valuable  time  and  of 
patience  which  few  so  situated  would  have  accorded,  or  coald 
have  well  afforded.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  when  himself 
the  subject  of  injustice,  misconstruction,  or  abuse,  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  provoked  into  a  controversy ; — as  if  holding  life  too 
serious,  time  too  precious,  to  be  wasted  in  mere  disputation 
Least  of  all  did  he  ever  think  of  resorting  to  retaliatory  conduct 
or  to  the  expression  of  opprobrious  sentiments.  He  calmly  put 
aside  disturbing  elements,  and  seemed  endowed  with  the  power  of 
excluding. from  his  mental  vision  all  irritating  incidents.  In  that 
benignant  breast  there  harbored  no  resentments. 

To  those  who  knew  the  man, — to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
charm  of  his  more  intimate  society,  and  felt  the  magnetism  of  his 
cheery  presence,  how  poor  and  insufficient  must  appear  these  dis- 
jointed outlines  of  that  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  which 
always  and  at  every  point  was  so  much  larger  than  it  seemed. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  (on  the  evening  of  November  24th,  1877,)  he 
delivered  in  this  place  before  this  Society  his  annual  address,  shortly 
after  his  re-election  as  its  President ; — an  address  which  as  we  be- 
held the  remarkable  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  speaker's  mental 
and  bodily  powers, — we  little  thought  was  in  reality  his  vale- 
dictory. In  it  he  concisely  yet  lucidly  portrayed  for  the  stimula* 
tion  of  more  youthful  physicists,  the  processes  and  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  original  research ; — the  awakened  attention 
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tiMs  of  tke  UiifilB  af  »e!e»w^  but  aa  < 
altar.    Is  tUi  dEsteh  whidi  I  tan  given  eT  a  a 


priMt  at  Oc 

fstioa,  it  «ill  ba  obMmd  tkat  ktctbI  brattiM  «f  tfcs  Bwad  mt 
c»lled  Into  opentiiMi.  Pint,  ibe  iiMgitmioa.  wUcfc  calli  iMtfc 
tb4  fonM  o(  Ifciags  asKca  aad  give*  then  a  local  kabUaliaa. 
■Ml  be  Mtiv*  ia  prcKBtiag  to  the  iniBd*!  ere  a  de6>>le  earner^ 
taoa  of  tha  Modei  of  spenlioa  of  the  (ones  ia  nstare  laSdeat  to 
pnrfaee  tbe  itbeaomena  in  qo^tion.  Second,  the  logical  pover 
sett  be  trained  in  order  to  deduce  from  tbe  assaned  pMii 
tbe  eoDcloMons  neceasarr  to  lest  the  truth  of  the  aeromplioa  b 
tbe  fomi  of  an  experiment,  and  ag»n  the  ingennitf  mast  be  taxed 
to  invent  the  experimeat  or  to  briog  ^lont  the  arrangoaeat  of 
apparatni  adapted  to  test  the  conclnnona.  These  facnttica  of 
Blind  nia7  all  be  mnch  improved  and  strengthened  bj  practiee. 
Tbe  most  import«it  requisite,  however,  to  scientific  inTestigati<ni 
of  this  cbarscter,  is  a  mind  well  stored  with  clear  conceptioaa  of 
Bcientifie  generalizations,  and  possessed  of  sagadtj  in  tradag 
analogies  and  devising  hjpotbeees.  Wilhont  the  use  oFhjpothcaes 
or  antecedent  probabilities,  as  a  general  rule  no  extended  aeries 
ot  investigations  can  be  made  as  to  the  approximate  caose  ofcasiial 
phenomena.  They  require  to  be  used  however  with  great  care, 
lest  the;  become  false  guides  which  lead  to  error  rather  than  to 
tmth."*  Who  that  liHtened  conid  fail  to  see  that  the  speaker 
was  nneonicionsly  giving  ns  precions  glimpses  into  his  own  expe- 
rience f 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  this,  he  suffered  at  New  York  a  tem- 
porary numbuess  in  bis  bauds,  which  he  feared  might  threaten  a 
paralysis;  but  a  snltseqaent  swelling  of  his  feet  and  hands  revealed 

•  B^letin  Plal.  Soe.  Wmshingtoii,  Nov.  24, 1877.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6. 
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to  his  physician  the  nature  of  his  inward  disease  as  a  nephritis, 
which  had  been  insidiously  assailing  him  before  it  was  suspected, 
and  had  doubtless  been  aggravated  by  his  unremitting  scientific 
labors  continued  as  usual  through  his  last  summer  vacation.  Only 
a  month  before  he  died,  he  thus  described  the  commencement  of  his 
malady :  **  After  an  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  excellent  health 
for  fifty  years,  I  awoke  on  the  5th  of  December  at  my  office  in  the 
Light-house  Depot  in  Staten  Island,  finding  my  right  hand  in  a 
paralytic  condition.  This  was  at  first  referred  by  the  medical 
adviser  to  an  affection  of  the  brain,  but  as  the  paralysis  subsided  in 
■a  considerable  degree  in  the  course  of  two  days,  this  conclusion  was 
doubted,  and  on  a  thorough  examination  through  the  eye,  and  by 
means  of  auscultation,  and  chemical  analysis,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  pronounced  the  disease  an  affection  of 
ihe  kidneys."* 

Aware  that  his  illness  was  fatal,  he  yet  felt  lulled  by  that  strange 
'flattery  of  disease  when  unattended  with  a  painful  wasting,  into  the 
thought  that  he  might  probably  survive  the  approaching  warmer 
weather;  and  fully  prepared  for  death,  with  the  sense  of  life  still 
strong  within  him,  he  planned  what  might  yet  be  accomplished. 

But  with  occasional  alternations  of  more  favorable  symptoms, 
with  the  ursemia  steadily  increasing,  his  strength  slowly  declined  : 
and  as  he  lay  at  noon  of  the  13th  of  last  May,  [1878,]  with  grow- 
ing difficulty  of  breathing — surrounded  by  loving  and  anguished 
hearts — his  last  feeble  utterance  was  an  inquiry  which  way  the 
wind  came.  With  intellect  clear  and  unimpaired,  calmly  that  pure 
«nd  all  unselfish  spirit  passed  away — leaving  a  void  none  the  less 
real,  none  the  less  felt,  that  the  deceased  had  reached  a  good  old 
Bge,  and  had  worthily  accomplished  his  allotted  work. 

Oreat  as  is  the  loss  we  have  sustained  of  **  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,^'  we  have  yet  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
his  influence,  powerful  as  it  always  has  been  for  good,  still  survives 
— in  his  works,  his  high  example,  and  his  unclouded  memory  ; — 
that  our  community,  our  country,  the  world  itself,  has  been  bene- 
fited by  his  existence  here;  and  that  as  time  rolls  on,  its  course 
will  be  marked  by  increasing  circles  of  appreciation,  reverencOi 
and  gratitude,  for  the  teachings  of  his  high  and  noble  life. 


*  OpeniDg  Address,  written  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  April  16th,  1878.  (^Proceed.  Nat.  Acad,  5ct.,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p. 
127.) 
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1843.  Nouvelles  Experiences  sur  Tlnduction  d6velopp€e  par  T Electricity 
ordinaire.  (IVanslated.)  Archives  de  vMectriciti,  1843,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  484-488. 

1843.  On  the  application  of  Melloni's  thermo-electric  apparatus  to  Me- 
teorological purposes.  (Presented  orally  Nov.  3.)  Proceedings 
Am.  iTiil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  P.  22. 

1843.  Theory  of  the  discharge  or  the  Leyden  jar.    (Presented  Nov.  3.) 

Proceedings  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  22,  23. 

1844.  On  the  Cohesion  of  Liquids.     (Read  April  5.)    Procedings  Am. 

Phil.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56,  57.     Silliman's  Am,  Jour,  Sci,  Oct. 
1844.  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  215,  216. 
1844.  On  the  Cohesion  of  Liquids, — continued.     (Read  May  17.)     Pro- 
ceedings  Am.  Phil,  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  84,  85.    Silliman's  Am, 
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Jour.  Set.  Oct.  1844,  vol.  xlviii.  pp.  216,  217.     L.  E.  D.  Phil. 
Mag.  June,  1845,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  541-543. 
1844.  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physics.   Princeton,  8vo.  1844.     Repub- 
lished in  part  in  Smithsonian  Report^  1856,  pp.  187-220. 

1844.  Classification  and  Sources  of  Mechanical  Power.    (Read  Dec.  20.) 

Proceedings  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  127-129. 

1845.  On  the  Coast  Survey.     Princeton  Review ^  April,  1845,  vol.  xvii, 

pp.  321-344. 
1845.  On  the  relative  Radiation  of  Heat  by  the  Solar  Spots.     (Read 

June  20.)     Proceedings  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  173-176. 

Brief  Abstract  in  Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1845,  Part  II.  p.  6. 

Walker's   Electrical  Magazine,   1846,   vol.   ii.  pp.   321-324. 

Froriep's  iVeuc  Notizen,  et<;..  No.  826,  1846,  vol.  xxxviii.  col. 

179-182.     Poggendorff's  Anncden  der  Physik  und  Chemie^ 

1846,  vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  102-104. 
1845.  On  the  Capillarity  of  Metals.     (Read  June  20.)     Proceediiigs 

Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  176-178.     Froriep's  Neue  Notizen^ 

etc..  No.  825,  1846,  vol.  xxxviii.  col.  167-169.     Poggendorff's 

Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie.    2d  supplemental  vol.  (Nach 

Band  Ixxii.)  1848,  pp.  358-361. 
1845.  On  the  Protection  of  Buildings  from  Lightning.   (Read  June  20.) 

Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  iSoc.  vol.  iv.  p.  179.     Silliman's  Am. 

Jour.  Sci.  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405,  406.     Walker's  Electrical 

Magazine,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324-326.    Froriep's  Neue  Notizen, 

etc.,  No.  823,  1846,  vol.  xxxviii.  col.  133,  134. 
1845.  An  account  of  peculiar  effects  on  a  house  struck  by  Lightning. 

(Read  June  20.)   Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 

1845.  On  Color  Blindness.    Princeton  Review,  July,  1845,  vol.  xvii.  pp. 

483-489. 

1846.  On  the  discharge  of  Electricity  through  a  long  wire,  etc.     (Read 

Nov.  7.)    Proceedings  Am.  Phil,  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  208,  209. 

1846.  Repetition  of  Faraday's  Experiment  on  the  Polarization  of  Liquids 
under  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  current.  (Read  Jan.  16.) 
Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  229,  230. 

1846.  Extrait  d'une  Lettfe  k  M.  de  la  Rive,  sur  les  T616graphes  Elec- 
triques  dans  les  Etats-Unis  de  I'Am^rique.  Biblioth.  Univer- 
selle.     Archives,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

1846.  Report  on  the  action  of  Electricity  on  the  Telegraph  Wires  :  and 
Telegraph-poles  struck  by  Lightning.  (Read  June  19.)  Pro- 
ceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  260-268.  Silliman's  Am, 
Jour.  Sci.  1847,  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-32.  L.  E.  D.  Phil.  Mag.  1847, 
vol.  XXX.  pp.  186-194.  Agricultural  Report,  Commr.  Pats. 
1859,  pp.  509-511. 

1846.  On  the  ball  supported  by  a  water  jet.  (Read  Oct.  16.)  Proceed- 
ings Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

1846.  On  the  corpuscular  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  Matter.  (Read 
Nov.  6.)    Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  287-290. 

1846.  On  the  Height  of  Aurorae.     (Read  Dec.  3.)    Proceedings  Am, 

Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  370. 

1847.  Programme  of  Orj^anization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   (Pre- 

sented to  the  Board  of  Regents,  Dec.  8,  1847.)    Smithsonian 
Report,  1847,  pp.  120-132. 
1847.  Article  on  "  Magnetism"  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana.     En- 
cycl.  Amer.  1847,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  412-426. 
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1848.  On  Heat. — A  Thermal  Telescope.  Silliman's  Am  Jour.  Set.  Jan. 
1848,  vol.  V.  pp.  113,  114. 

1848.  Explanations  and  Illustrations  of  the  Plan  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution.  Silliman's  Am.  Jour.  Set.  Nov.  1848,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
305-317. 

1849.  On  the  Radiation  of  Heat.     (Read  Oct.  19.)    Proceedings  Am. 

Phil.  Soc.  vol.  V.  p.  108. 

1850.  Analysis  of  the  dynamic  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.     Proceed- 

ings Amer.  Association.  Aug.  1850,  pp.  377,  378. 

1851.  On  the  Limit  of  Perceptibility  of  a  direct  and  reflected  Sound: 

Proceedings  Amer.  Association,  ftjay,  1851,  pp.  42,  43.  ' 

1851.  On   the  'I'heory  of  the   so-called   Imponderables.     Proceedings 
Amer.  Association.  Aug.  1851,  pp.  84-91. 

1853.  Address  before  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washing- 

ton.    (Delivered  March  19.)     8vo.  Washington,  1853,  pp.  19. 

1854.  Meteorological  Tables  of  mean  diurnal  variations,  etc.  prepared 

as  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Russeirs  Lectures  on  Meteorology. 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1854,  pp.  215-223. 

1854.  Thoughts  on  Education ;  an  Introductory  Discourse  before  the 

Association  for  Advancement  of  Education.  (Delivered  Dec. 
28.)  Proceedings  Assoc.  Adv.  Education,  4th  Session,  1854, 
pp.  17-31. 

1855.  On  the  mode  of  Testing  Building  Materials,  etc.     Proceedings 

Am.  Assoc.  Aug.  1855,  pp.  102-112.  Silliman's  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.  July,  1856,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  30-38;  Smithsonian  Report, 
1856,  pp.  303-310. 

1855.  On  the  effect  of  mingling  Radiating  Substances  with  Combustible 
Materials :  (or  incombustible  bodies  with  fuel).  Proceedings 
Am.  Assoc.  Aug.  1855,  pp.  112-116. 

1855.  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  alleged  spontaneous  separation  of 
Alcohol  and  Water.  Proceed.  Am.  Assoc.  Aug.  1855,  pp. 
140-144. 

1855.  On  the  Induction  of  Electrical  Currents.  (Read  Sept.  11.)  Pro- 
ceedings Am.  Academy  of  Arts,  etc.  vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

1855.  Note  on  the  Gyroscope.  Appendix  to  Lecture  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Snell.     Smithsonian  Report,  1855,  p.  190. 

1855.  Remarks  on  Rain-fall  at  varying  elevations.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port, 1855,  pp.  213,  214. 

1855.  Directions  for  Meteorological  Observations.  (In  conjunction  with 
Prof.  A.  Guyot.)    Smithsonian  Report,  1855,  pp.  215-244. 

1855.  Circular  of  Inquiries  relative  to  Earthquakes.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port, 1855,  p.  245. 

1 855.  Instructions  for  Observations  of  the  Aurora.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port, 1855,  pp.  247-250. 

1855.  On  Green's  Standard  Barometer  for  the  Sm.  Institution.  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1855,  pp.  251-258. 

1855.  Circular  of  Instructions  on  Registering  the  periodical  phenomena 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Smithsonian  Report,  1865,  pp. 
259-263. 

1855.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  I.     Agri- 

cultural Report  of  Commr.  Pats.  1855,  pp.  357-394. 

1856.  On  Acoustics  applied  to  Public  Buildings.     Proceedings  Am. 

Assoc.  Aug.  1856,  pp.  119-135.  Smithsonian  Report,  1856, 
pp.  221-234.     Canadian  Journal,  1857,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-140. 
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1856.  Account  of  a  large  Sulphuric-acid  Barometer  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building.  Proceedings  Am.  Assoc. 
Aug.  1856,  pp.  135-138. 

1856.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part.  II.     Gene- 

ral Atmospheric  Conditions.    Agrtctdtural  Report  of  Coramr. 
Pats.  1856,  pp.  455-492. 

1857.  Communication  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 

stitution, relative  to  a  publication  by  Prof.  Morse.  Smithsonian 
Report,  1857,  pp.  85-88. 

1857.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  III.  Ter- 
restrial Physics,  and  Temperature.  Agricultural  Report  of 
Commr.  Pats.  1857,  pp.  419-506. 

1858  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  lY.  At- 
mospheric Vapor,  and  Currents.  Agricultural  Report  of 
Commr.  Pats.  1858,  pp.  429-493. 

1859.  On  Meteorology.  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  Aug. 
1859,  vol.  iv.  pp.  289-291. 

1859.  Application  of  the  Telegraph  to  the  Prediction  of  Changes  of  the 
Weather.  (Read  Aug.  9.)  Proceedings  Am.  Academy  of 
Arts,  etc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  271-275. 

1859.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  V.  Atmo- 
spheric  Electricity.     AgriculturcU  Report  of  Commr.  Pats. 

1859,  pp.  461-609. 

1859.  On  the  Protection  of  Buildings  from  the  effects  of  Lightning. 

Agricult.  Report ^  Com.  Pat.  1859,  pp.  511-524. 

1860.  On  the  Conservation  of  Force.     Silliman's  u4m.  Jowr.  iS^ct.  July 

1860,  vol.  XXX.  pp.  32-41. 

1860.  Circular  to  OflBcers  of  Iludson's  Bay  Company  (April  20).  Smith- 
sonian Miscell.  Collections,  No.  137,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-6. 

1860.  Description  of  Smithsonian  Anemometer.     Smithsonian  Report, 

1860,  pp.  414-416. 

1861.  Letter  on   Aeronautics  to  Mr.  T.  S.  C.  Lowe.     (March  11.) 

Smithsonian  Report,  1860,  pp.  118,  119. 
1861.  Article  on  "  Magnetism"  for  the  American  Encyclopaedia.    Edited 
by  Ripley  and  Dana.     Am.  Encyel.  1861,  vol.  xi.  pp.  61-63. 

1861.  Article  on  "  Meteorology"  for  the  American  Encyclopaedia.   Edited 

by  Ripley  and  Dana.     Am.  EncycL  1861,  vol.  xi.  pp.  414-420. 

1862.  Report  of  the  Light  House  Board  on  the  proposed  Transfer  of  the 

Lights  to  the  Navy  Department.  Exec.  Docts.  37th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  Senate,  Mis.  Doc.  No.  61,  pp.  2-18. 

1863.  Introduction  to  Memoir  by  Prof.  J.  Plateau.     On  the  Figures  of 

Equilibrium  of  a  Liquid  Mass,  etc.  Smithsonian  Report, 
1863,  pp.  207,  208. 

1864.  On  Materials  for  Combustion  in  Lamps  of  Light-Houses.    (Read 

Jan.  12,  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.)  [Not  pub- 
lished in  Proceedings.] 

1865.  Report  relative  to  the  Fire  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  occur- 

ring Jan.  24th,  1865.  (In  conjunction  with  Mayor  Richard 
Wallach.)  Presented  to  the  Regents  February,  1865.  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1864,  pp.  117-120. 

1865.  Queries  relative  to  Tornadoes :  directions  to  observers.  Smith- 
sonian Miscell.  Collections,  No.  190,  vol.  x.  pp.  1-4. 

1865.  Remarks  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  United  States.  Smithsonian 
Report,  1865,  pp.  50-59. 
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1865.  Remarks  on  YeotilatioD :  especially  with  reference  to  the  U.  S. 

Capitol.    Smithsonian  Report,  1865,  pp.  67-69. 

1866.  Report  on  the  Warming  and  Ventilating  of  the  U.  S.  GapitoL 

(May  4.)     Exec,  Doc.  No.  100.    H.  of  Rep.  39th  Cong.  Ist 

Sess.  pp.  4-6. 
1866.  Report  of  Building  Committee  on  Repairs  to  Sm.  Institution  from 

Fire.    (In  conjunction  with  Genl.  Richard  Delafield,  and  Mayor 

Richard  Wallach.)     Presented  to  Regents  April  28.    Smtth- 

sonian  Report,  1865,  pp.  111-114. 
1866.  On  the  aboriginal  Migration  of  the  American  races.    Appendix 

to  paper  by  F.  Von  Hellwald.    Smithsonian  Report^  1866,  pp. 

344,345. 
1866.  Remarks  on  Vitality.    Smithsonian  Report,  1866,  pp.  386-388. 
1866.  Meteorological  Notes.   To  Correspondents.   Smithsonian  Report^ 

1866,  pp.  403-412. 

1866.  Investigations  in  regard  to  Sound.     (Read  Aug.  10,  before  the 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.)     [Not  publisned  in  Proceed- 
ings.] 

1867.  Circular  relating  to  Collections  in  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

(Jan.  15.)    Smithsonian  MiscelL  Collections,  No.  205,  vol. 

viii.  pp.  1,  2. 
1867.  Circular  relative  to  Exchanges.     (May  16.)    Smithsonian  Re^ 

port,  1867,  p.  71. 
1867.   Suggestions  relative  to  Objects  of  Scientific  Investigation  in 

Russian  America.     (May  27.)    Smithsonian  MisceU,  Collect 

tions.  No.  207,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-7. 
1867.  Notice  of  Peltier.    Smithsonian  Report,  1867,  p.  158. 
1867.  Notes  on  Atmospheric  Electricity.    To  Correspondents.    Smith* 

sonian  Report,  1867,  pp.  320-323. 

1867.  On  the  Penetration  of  Sound.     (Read  Jan.  24,  before  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences.)     [Not  published  in  ProceedingsJ 

1868.  Appendix  to  a  Notice  of  Schoenbein.      Smithsonian  Seporif 

1868,  pp.  189-192. 

1868.  On  the  Rain.fall  of  the  United  States.     (Read  Aug.  25,  before 

the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.)     [Not  published  in  Pro- 
ceedings.] 

1869.  Memoir  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache.  (Read  April  16.)   Biograph- 

ical Memoirs  of  Nat,  Acad,  Sci,  vol.  i.  pp.  181-212.    Smith- 
sonian Report,  1870,  pp.  91-116. 

1870.  Letter.     On  a  Physical  Observatory.     (Dec.  29.)    Smithsonian 

Report,  1870,  pp.  141-144. 

1871.  Observations  on  the  Rain-fall  of  the  United  States.    Proceedings 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
1871.  Instructions  for  Observations  of  Thunder-Storms.    Smithsonian 

MiscelL  Collections,  No.  235,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 
1871.   Circular  relative  to  Heights.    For  a  topo^aphic  chart  of  N. 

America.    Smithsonian  MiscelL  Collections,  No.  236,  vol.  x. 

p.  1. 
1871.  Directions  for  constructing  Lightning-Rods.     Smithsonian.  Mis- 
celL Collections,  No.  237,  vol.  x.  pp.  1-3.    Silliman's  Am.  Jour. 

Sci,  Nov.  1871,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344-346. 
1871.  Letter  to  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  in  regard  to  the  Scientific  Operations 

of  the  Expedition  toward  the  North  Pole.    (Jane  9.)    SmitJi- 

sonian  Report,  1871,  pp.  364-366. 
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1871.  Suggestions  as  to  Meteorological  Observations ;  during  the  Expe- 
dition toward  the  North  Pole.  Smithsonian  Report,  1871,  pp. 
372-379. 

1871.  Meteorological  Notes  and  Remarks.  Smithsonian  Report^  1871, 
pp.  452,  455,  456,  459,  461. 

1871.  EflTect  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather.  Smithsonian  Report^  1871, 
pp.  460,  461. 

1871.  Anniversary  Address  as  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society 

of  Washington.     (Delivered  Nov.  18.)     Bulletin  Phil,  Soc. 
Washington,  vol.  i.  pp.  5-14. 

1872.  Remarks  on  Cosraioal  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  :  an 

Appendix  to  a  Memoir  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Donati.     Smithsonian 
Report,  1872,  pp.  307-309.* 

1872.  On  certain  Abnormal  Phenomena  of  Sound,  in  connection  with 

Fog-signals.   (Read  Dec.  11.)    Bulletin  Phil.  Soc,  Washington, 
vol.  i.  p.  65,  and  Appendix  ix.  8  pp. 

1873.  Letter  to  John  C.  Green,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  his  establishment 

of  the  "  Henry  Chair  of  Physics"  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
W^ashington  Daily  Chronicle,  Mar.  21,  1873. 
1873.  Telegraphic  Announcements  of  Astronomical  Discoveries.    (May.) 
.  Smithsonian  Miscell.  Collections,  No.  263,  vol.  xii.  pp.  1-4. 

1873.  Remarks  on  the  Light-House  Service.     Report  of  Lignt-House 

Board,  1873,  pp.  3-7. 

1874.  Report  of  Investigations  relative  to  Fog-Signals,  and  certain  ab- 

normal phenomena  of  Sound.     Report  of  Light-House  Board, 

1874.  Appendix,  pp.  83-117. 

1874.  Memoir  of  Joseph  Sax  ton.  (Read  Oct.  4.)  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  t^at.  Acad.  Sci,  vol.  i.  pp.  287-316. 

1874.  Remarks  on  Recent  Earthquakes  in  North  Carolina.    Smithsonian 

Report,  1874,  pp.  259,  260. 

1875.  Remarks  on  the  Light-House  Service.     Report  of  Light-House 

Board,  1875.  pp.  5-8. 

1875.  An  account  of  investigations  relative  to  Illuminating  Materials. 

Report  of  Light-House  Board,  1875.     Appendix,  pp.  86-103. 

1876.  Investigations  relative  to  Sound.   Report  of  Light  House  Boards 

1875.  Appendix,  pp.  104-126. 

1875.  On  the  Organization  of  Local  Scientific  Societies.     Smithsonian 

Report,  187.5,  pp.  217-219. 

1876.  Article  on  "  Fog,"  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia.   Edited 

by  Dr.  Barnard.    J.  Univ,  Cycl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188. 

1876.  Article  on  "  Fog-Signals"  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Barnard.     J.  Uviv,  Cycl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188-190. 

1877.  Article  on  "Lightning"  for   Johnson's  Universal   Cyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Barnard.     J.  Um'v,  Cycl,YoL  iii.  pp.  ,32-36. 
1877.  Article  on  '*  Lijrhtning-Rods"  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Barnard.    J.  Univ.  Cycl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36.  37. 
1877.  Remarks  on  the  Light- House  Service.     Report  of  Light-House 

Board,  1877.  pp.  3-7. 
1877.  Report  of  Operations  relative  to  Fog  Signals.     Report  of  LighJt-^ 

House  Board,  1877.     Appendix,  pp.  61-72. 

1877.  Addrpss  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.     Bid- 

lefin  Phil.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162-174. 

1878.  On  Thunder  Storms     (Letter  Oct.  13.)    Journal  Am,  Electrical 

Society,  1878,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-43.  ' 
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April  IC)     Proceedings  JVot.  .dead.  £«'.,  toI.  L  p«rt  2,  m. 

127.  128. 
1878.  Closing  AiMrees  bofnr«  National  Academy  of  Sdeoces.     [Bead 

April  I'J.J    Proceeding*  Xat.  AeatL  bcL,  voL  L  put  '2,  pfr 

129.  130i 
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Coniinued  Memoriai  Meeting. 

Ticc-Presideut  Welunq  in  the  Chair. 

Xr.  Petke  Parkes  read  the  folloiring  address  gonunemantiTjc 

of 

JOSEPH  OSNBT. 

Mb.  PRZsniKHT  ard  Mkxbers  or  thc 

PhilobopqioaI'  Sogiet;  or  WABHtNOToir: 
I  desire  to  saj  a  few  words  in  memorj  of  our  lamented  Pres- 
dent,  Joseph  He NKT.  Many  have  already  proDonnced  his eulogjr 
ftod  set  forth  his  rare  talents  and  inflDence  npon  the  world,  aad  1 
need  Dot,  and  could  not  well  were  I  to  attempt  it,  add  to  jroar 
appreciation  of  Professor  Henbt,  his  life  and  character  as  a 
friend,  Bcientist,  his  eminent  eerrices  ii>  the  department  of  Bci- 
ence,  and  as  a  ChristiaD  the  highest  tjpe  of  man.  For  twenty 
years  I  hare  been  intimately  acqnainted  with  Professor  Henbt, 
and  happily  associated  with  him  in  many  ways;  for  ten  years  as 
a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  /  have  nnver  known 
a  more  exceltenl  man.  His  memory  has  been  mnch  on  my  mbd 
since  he  left  as,  and  I  often  find  myself  inquiring  how  he,  and 
others  like  him,  are  occapied  now  f  His  connection  with  time 
is  aerered,  but  bis  existence  continnes.  When  I  recall  the  names 
of  Bache,  of  Page,  of  Aqabsiz,  and  Henbt,  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar intellect  and  rirtues,  I  detect  myself  asking  the  qnestion.  Are 
to  them  all  conscioosness  sad  thought  now  suspended  by  sepan- 
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tion  from  the  body  ?     I  am  reluctant  to  believe  it.     But,  this  I 
believe:  the  Infinite  Father'' s  ways  are  right. 

It  seems  most  providential  that  Professor  Henry  had  the  op- 
portunity and  the  strength  to  give  in  person  his  last  words,  a 
priceless  legacy,  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
through  that  association  to  the  civilized  and  scientific  world. 
I  refer  to  his  sentiment  that  ''moral  excellence  is  the  highest 
dignity  of  man.^^  The  loftiest  talent  and  highest  attainments 
without  this  are  deficient  in  that  which  in  the  judgment  of  wise 
men  and  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  of  greatest  worth.  Was  there 
ever  a  man  from  whom  the  sentiment  could  come  with  a  better 
grace  1 

I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  and  do  not  think  it  extra- 
vagant, that  the  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Henry  to  his 
valued  friend,  Joseph  Patterson,  emanating  from  such  a  mind, 
such  a  man,  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  life  of  singular  distinc- 
tion, was  worth  a  lifetime  to  produce.  It  has  been  read,  probably, 
by  millions,  in  various  languages,  and  will  be  by  future  genera- 
tions. The  best  tribute  we  as  members  of  this  Society  can  offer 
to  the  memory  of  our  first  President  will  be  to  emulate  his  vir- 
tues, and,  far  as  practicable,  to  imitate  his  urbanity,  his  candor, 
nobleness  of  mind  and  heart,  and  his  Christian  character. 

Professor  Henry  was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  a  discoverer 
of  nature's  latent  laws  and  forces,  but  a  sincere  believer  in  God, 
their  author,  and  in  His  atoning  Son.  To  quote  iiis  language, 
"  We  are  couscious  of  having  evil  tiioughts  and  tendencies  that 
we  cannot  associate  with  a  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  director  and 
governor  of  all,  or  call  upon  Him  for  mercy  without  the  inter- 
cession of  One  who  may  affiliate  himself  with  us." 

I  quote  in  conclusion  from  the  prayer  we  offered  at  his  funeral, 
to  which  we  repeat  our  sincere  Amen,  [The  lips  that  uttered 
them  in  one  short  month  became  silent  in  death,  and  the  two 
remarkable  men.  Professors  Joseph  Henry  and  Charles  Hodoe, 
closely  united  in  life,  were  not  long  divided  by  death.] 

"We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  that  Joseph  Henry  was  born,  that 
Thou  didst  endow  him  with  such  rare  gifts,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual;  that  Thou  didst  spare  him  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
enable  him  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge,  and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  above  all, 
that  Thou  didst  hold  him  up  before  this  whole  nation  as  such  a 
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coDspicnoaa  illnsl.ratioa  of  the  truth  tbat  moral  eiuelleDcc  i^  the 
higbest  dignity  of  man." 

Tbo  followiug  address  bj  Mr.  B.  Alvokd  was  also  read: — 

JOSEPU  UENBT. 

On  the  13th  May,  1818,  Joseph  Uenbv  died  in  tiiis  city.  Ko 
body  of  gentlemen  have  had  Bueh  oppoctunitiea  of  watchiiifr  the 
recent  eareor  of  this  diBliuguisbed  man  as  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  The  suddenness  of  tlie 
event  is  best  realized  by  ua  when  wo  recur  to  the  clearncets  and 
firmness  of  bis  mind  as  evinced  in  contact  with  this  Society  the 
whole  of  last  winter.  Hia  annual  address  on  the  24th  of  So- 
Tember,  18T7,  waa  replete  with  the  eouudest  advice  to  those  who 
are  entering  on  scientific  investigations.  We  are  eiruck  with  the 
freshness  and  elasticity  of  his  mind  aud  temper  in  his  allaeion  to 
the  method  of  scientific  observation  when  he  said :  '•  There  is  a 
"story  in  a  work  entitled  'Evenings  at  Home,'  which  made  an 
"Indelible  impression  on  m;  mind.  It  is  entitled  'Eyes  and  No  , 
"  Eyes,'  and  related  to  two  boya  who  started  on  a  walk  during  •  i 
"warm  summer  afternoon.  On  their  return,  one  was  fatigued, 
"dissatisfied,  having  seen  nothing,  encountered  only  dast  aod 
"  heat ;  while  the  other  waa  charmed  with  hia  walk,  which  ha^ 
"been  over  the  same  ground,  and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
"  objects  which  he  had  met  with,  and  of  the  reflectioDs  which 
"  were  awakened  by  them." 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  labors  of  the  scholar  and  eta- 
dent  are  continued  with  such  nndiroiuished  powers  up  to  the  age 
of  eighty.  Besides  his  mental  force  and  vigor,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  eqnipoise  and  judicial  character  of  his  temperament 
and  organization.  This  fairness  and  careful  avoidance  of  hasty 
judgments  were  important  elements  in  his  position  as  Director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  had  corresponded  with  him 
since  1850,  for  twenty>eight  years,  and  the  more  we  knew  of  him 
the  more  have  all  been  impressed  with  hia  peculiar  fitness  for  his 
task  in  that  Institution. 

It  may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  recnr  to  the  uniable  traits 
of  his  private  character,  and  to  bis  gentle  and  unostentatious 
demeanor ;  but  in  snch  a  position  these  quaiitieB  form  an  impor- 
tant element  in  public  character.     Especially  did  this  appear  in 
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his  exemption  from  dogmatism,  so  admirably  portrayed  in  the 
words  of  General  Sherman,*  that  he  was  free  from  the  "arro- 
gance of  wisdom."  This  was  aptly  said  of  a  man  who,  if  any 
in  this  country,  could  claim  the  right  to  dogmatize. 

The  generous  traits  of  his  character  are  most  vividly  shown  in 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Annual  Report,  p.  88,  Smith.  Inst., 
published  in  1858)  presented  by  the  late  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  on 
the  matters  between  Samuel  F.  Morse  and  Prof.  Henry.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  Commissioner 
of  the  Patent  Office,  dated  March  31,  1856,  stating  that  he  was 
induced  to  grant  the  extension  of  Morse's  patent  for  the  telegraph 
in  ''accordance  with  the  express  recommendation  of  Professor 
Henry."  It  did  not  require  the  repeated  dogma  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  "  a  principle  is  not  patentable ;  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  some  useful  purpose  constitutes  the  invention"  (Brightly's 
Digest,  Vol.  I.  p.  609;  Vol.  II.  p.  275)  to  cause  Professor 
Henbt  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  patents  in  such  cases.  The 
bent  of  his  whole  life,  the  acme  of  his  ambition,  the  goal  of  his 
unflagging  industry,  was  the  discovery  of  scientific  truths,  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  not  the 
acquirement  of  wealth.  Still  it  was  but  just  that  his  brilliant 
discoveries  in  electro-magnetism,  so  essential  in  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  should  be  acknowledged. 

His  recent  investigations  and  experiments  in  sound  (as  we  of 
this  Society  have  all  seen)  all  bordered  on  the  inventions  uf  the 
telephone,  the  phonograph,  and  the  microphone.  One  of  his  most 
valuable  suggestions  was  the  publication  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  of  the  Index  of  Scientific  Papers,  recently  completed 
in  nine  volumes,  the  preface  to  which  refers  to  its  origin  from  the 
recommendation  of  Professor  Henry. 

On  the  15th  of  April  last,  a  month  before  he  died,  I  had  a 
memorable  conversation  with  him.  As  he  had  been  denied  the 
privilege,  so  long  his  habit  and  pleasure,  of  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society,  I  recounted  for  his  amusement,  at  his  request, 
a  few  of  the  items  of  one  of  our  recent  meet'ngs,  in  which  the 
fact  that  the  motion  of  the  inner  satellite  of  Mars  is  more  rapid 
than  the  motion  of  the  planet,  was  the  topic.     And  I  referred  to 

*  His  Address  at  PrinoetoD,  June  19,  1S78. 
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some  of  tlie  thoories  which  were  in  harmony  with  the  Nebntarn 
HjpotheriB.     He  emphasized  his  Grm  persuasioa  that  however  J 
we  may  sacceed  in  ttlutidating  aod  coniiriuing  the  Nebular  Hj- 
potbesJB,  we  do  not  in  any  nay  weaken  the  neiresi^ity  of  resorting 
to  a  belief  and  r  faith  in  an  Omnipatent  First  Cause,  who  chooses 
bis  own  devices  and  methoda  to  create  and  sustain  the  macbinerf 
'  of  tbe  Universe,     fiimilar  scntimeDts  are  forcibly  presented  ia 
bis  remarkable  lettei  of  tbe  I2tb  of  April  last  to  a  friend  in  Phil-  ] 
adelpbia,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  tJie  pamphlet  "In  m^moriam  1 
of  the  fnneral  Berriccs." 

He  did  not  often  dwell  in  pablic  on  these  topics.  'So  one  ever  1 
lived  toon  tolerant  in  tbe  best  meaning  of  the  word  than  Josbpb 
HnUT.  And  no  one  more  clearly  discerned  the  wisdom  and 
necesMt;  of  ke^iag  science  and  religion  in  their  independent 
diannels,  so  that  neither  should  be  obstructed.  But  he  never 
held  that  for  this  pniposc  it  was  necessary  to  lop  off,  or  stunt,  or 
BQppreBS  tbe  delicate  tendrils,  the  emotions  and  intuitions  which  ij 
may  lead  tbe  fiaitbfnl  student  to  snch  thonghts. 

This  association  is  termed  the  Philosopbical  Society,  ^nd 
Prof  HXNRT  was  in  the  truest  ond  most  comprehensive  sense  a 
Philosopher.  "Pkitog,"  a  lover;  "sophoa,"  wise — a  wise  lover; 
or  a  lover  of  wisdom.  It  is  true  that  the  word  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  reference  either  to  pure  and  abstract  science,  or  to  phe- 
nomena and  the  logical  deductions  from  those  phenomena.  And 
we,  here  in  this  Society,  mainly  dwell  on  the  signal  achievements 
of  Prof.  Henkt  intbose  domains,  and  on  the  traits  of  his  career 
and  character  which  have  thus  made  him,  emphatically,  in  the 
view  of  the  whole  world,  a  great  philosopher.  But  he  did  really 
attain  his  very  highest  position  as  a  philosopher;  he  was  in  the 
widest  sense  a  lover  of  wi.sdom,  of  truth,  and  of  natnre,  with 
wonderful  insight  of  its  entire  economy,  when  be  went  beyond 
tbe  mere  cultivation  of  his  logical  faculties,  and  also  cherished  a 
contemplation  of  bis  moral  and  spiritual  being,  and  of  all  tbe 
ties  and  elements  which  environ  man  in  the  creation. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  GiLL,  Pakkbb,  Wellinq, 
WooDWABD,  and  Elliott,  cbie9y  with  regard  to  Professor 
Henry  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  and  his  willingness  at  an 
early  period  to  receive  it  as  a  working  hypothesis  only. 
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Mr.  Nicholson  referred  to  experiments  conducted  by  him  in 
1861  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henrt  on  the  six  metre  bar  of 
the  Coast  Survey  for  determining  its  expansion  by  beat,  and  a 
series  commenced,  but  not  completed,  for  determining  the  efifect 
of  magnetisiii  on  metallic  bars,  showing  a  decided  effect. 

Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  higher 
applications  of  mathematics  especially  to  electricity,  and  the 
wish  on  his  part  to  promote  the  branches  of  science,  with  which 
he  did  not  profess  to  be  completely  familiar. 

» 

Messrs.  Antisell,  Parker,  and  Farquhar  spoke  of  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  afforded  by  Mr.  Henrt  to  young 
men  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  researches. 
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V. 

ON  THE  "PRODROMUS  METHODI  MAMMALIUM" 

OF  STORR. 

By  THEODORE  GILL. 
(Rbao  Octobbb,  1874.) 

In  the  year  1780,  Dr.  Gottlieb  Conrad  Christian  Storr,  at  that 
time  proreetor  and  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
published  a  memoir  on  the  classification  of  the  mammals,  under 
the  title  **Prodro7nv8  Melhodi  Mammalivm,'*''^  which  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  For  nearly  two  years  I  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  this  publication,  and  applied  to,  or  examined  the  catalogues 
of,  the  libraries  of  Congress  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  chief  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and 
also  the  Rojal  Society  of  London,  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  and  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  cata- 
logues of  none  was  the  work  mentioned.  Through  the  Agent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  London,  application  was  also  made 
at  the  British  Museum  In  order  to  have  it  copied,  but  nothing 
was  known  there  of  the  publication.  By  a  happy  chance,  how- 
ever, a  copy  of  the  long  desired  work  was  recently  procured  by 
the  indefatigable  officer  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon- 
Qeneral's  office,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  in  a  lot  of  medical  theses 
purchased  by  him.  It  is  to  be  at  once  noted  that  this  disserta- 
tion is  a  pamphlet  of  43  pages  and  with  four  tables  of  classifica- 
tion annexed,  and  it  thus  corresponds  with  a  publication  noticed 
in  several  bibliographies  under  the  title  "  Prodromvs  Method i 
Mammalivm  et  Avivm ;"  it  is  therefore  probable  that  no  other 
work  with  the  title  just  mentioned  exists.  If  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded,  it  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  similar  title  of  Illiger^s 
work  has  been  confounded  with  and  carried  over  to  the  work  of 
Storr.  Storr's  Prodromus  is,  however  (with  the  limitations  here- 
after noted),  exclusively  confined  to  the  mammals,  the  birds  not 
being  at  all  considered. 

1  Storr  (Gottlieb  Conrad  Christian).  PRODBOMys  Mbthodi  Mammauvm.— 
—  I  Rectore  VDiversitatis  magnifloeDtissimo  |  serenissimo  atqve  potentis- 
simo  I  dvoe  ao  domino  |  Carolo  |  dvce  Wvrtembergis  ao  Tecoise  regnante, 

Irel.  rel.  |  —  |  Ad  institvendam  j  ex  deoreto  gratios»  faovltatis  medics 
pro  legitime  oonseqvendo  |  dootoris  medicinse  gradv  |  inavgvralem  dis- 
pvtationem  j  propositvs  |  prseside  |  Oottl.  Conr.  Christ.  StooR  |  mt;dicin» 
doctore,  hvivs,  chemise  et  botauices  |  professore  pvblico  ordinario  I  vni- 
Tersitatis  H.  T.  pro-rectore,  |  respondHnte  |  Friderico  Wolffer,  |  Bohnland- 
ense.  |  —  |  Tvbinga,  d.  Jul.  MDCCLXXX.  \  —  |  Litteris  Reissiania. 
[4to,  43  pp.,  4  tables.] 
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SEorr.  afl^r  ^nen]  remarks  oa  methods  mad 
(which  wonM  cootn^t  ratber  than  compare  with  th«  viewa  amcaft  ] 
smoDg  Bcientific  laionomist^  of  the  preseat  dsj),  ducmsea  thA 
ctaaaibcatiua  id  Barrcssirelr  oarruwed  lenns,  of  the  gnivps  i» 
dudia^  tlt«  mammals,  dividutg  th«ai  as  foDom : — 

(1)  The  Animal  kingdonk  into  two  aymina;  one  t 
the  Bed-blooded  Aoimal*  (^Rcbbcbasocia),  and  the  otber  tia 
White -blooded  saimala. 

(3)  Tbe  Bipnen  RrBSiflAXOiriA  into  two  aciei:  the  Wan» 
hlooded  and  tbe  Cold^ilooded  animals. 

(3)  The  odea  of  Warm-blooded  aaiiaaU  into  t«s  cfanct; 
Mahmau.\  aod  Avis. 

(1)  Th«  cloM  Mammaua  into  three  categories  or  phaLamgoi 
one  (Peoata)  fitted  for  locomotioa  oa  tbe  land;  Uie  aeeoad 
(PfiiNKPntiA)  for  profcre^sioa  in  the  water  rather  than  oa  tla 
land ;  aod  the  thJnl  (Pdikata)  for  prugressioa  exdulvcly  ii 
the  water.' 

{b)  The  pAo/aiu  PmATA  into  two  cohi>rie*:  diningntsbed,  dm 
\ty  the  presence  of  claws  (Conors  UxcncrLATA),  and  tbe  otto 
bj  tbe  presence  of  hoofs  {^Cohort  TJsoulata).' 

*  "  Sedtn  nlmTmni  IiHca  animaltbai  aoD  eadem  OKofbos  hata  *rt; 
nsiiiDi  qaidt'oi  eoniiB  pan  lo  trm  poiiiis  fitun  astt.qiU4B  inBqaia,fii*  ■ 
baoHam  tanuia   aqum  tni^,  qoaia   terraiD,  IiabituBtihraa,  aBi|aibM  fe  J 
acqaari  perpsloo  coiniiiiMis  :  1 

TnplUi  iUj\ae  rilae  ftatri  band  paroior  reapondit  Ci))Fic»  laaMiHW  1 

TerreTta  qnidem  srtDDm  sbsolntiisima  t^tmet  eminent,  qat,  ab  esotta 
liberi,  commodeqoe  trnnco  dci!,  maltiptici  &  artificiMiuimo  perflewBd* 
motni  aptsti  laDti 

Aquatili  magii  quam  Igrratri  vita  dediUa  nians  ia  aitnbu  babflttatit 
eil,  rnm  integumentid  troDci  Dltra  medietatam  inclDdanlar,  poattvaiiqM 
prscipne  artas  ad  imam  Tfntrem  reTinoti.  qoa  parte  dem am  aolBtiana 
prodeQDt,  apic^a  porrigaat  ad  inceSjam  minaa  idoDWM,  ad  ramigaadaa 
ooDtra  msgis  adaptatoe,  complanatoa,  eipauaosqae.  CorpU  ptMovacina 
pMta^  ampliatQin,  hioa  magii  magi^qae  eiteDDatam,  Bio  qooqae  piadaw 
qnandmn  habitn>liaem  indait. 

Atqae  lio  mammatiDm  claasis  in  frc*  aeeedit  pialaage*."   pp.  IC,  IT. 

'  Neqna  vera  hactenni  a xpositi&jno mentis  ita  exbaarinnlDr  omnea  fik 
lien  comm  modi,  omnisqne  bornm  farai  rila  generis  varietaa,  nt  anlHi 
porrolocns  Bit  aIti>rioribaa  modilloalioniba^qaas  Titatgennstnleritanbiad* 
magis  ma^MjDe  deflnitom.  Qn>n  ipsa  artnam  confonnatio  novo  enaevBtb 
Tarietatia  moi  exemploest:  Eitreml  prdatoram  mammalinm  artna  eornmM 
qnibOEidam  mnuiantnr  lamimis,  qnte  pronli  In  Bcotnll  nnciTe  fneambeDli* 
[Un^eaiala},  vel  ondeqaaqna  circnmJMti  calceoli  lUnguIata']  formeotor 
modnm,  plaa  mi  dub  faTsnt,  obannt  partinmearnm  expeditia,  apto.  raKdor* 
nintni.  Reapondat  aatem  reliqao  vital  ganeri  b»c  qnnqna  artnam  fabriea. 
Neqae  adeo  repndianda  erat  dndam  adaotata  ■)  angnicalatomm  anga- 
latommqnF  amTnaliam  discrapantia,  qn»  qnlppe  dignosoendia  probe  Infer- 
Tiat  phaiangix  hnias  ambis  ooliortibns :  Prima  nc  ■>ijriR«iJ<i(i)n(ai  oobon 
eat.  Boperimpoailis,  nea  elroninjectia  aomais  ieitis  manimantis  ad  aHa* 
axtimoa  armaU ;  Allera  ungalalnnim,  qnie  ireisniflnto  tali  comeo  obdnsU 
BtqDa  olronmscriptiM  prodit  artDDm  apitur*.    p.  IS. 
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(6)  The  cohortes  into  respectively  three  ordines/  distinguished 
by  modifications  of  the  teeth  and  digestive  apparatus,  viz. :  (a) 
the  cohors  Unguiculata  into  the  ordines  (1)  Primates,*  (2)  Ro- 
SORES,^  and  (3)  Mutici  ;'  (6)  the  cohors  Ungulata  into  the  orders^ 

(1)  JUMENTA,"  (2)  PeC0RA,»°  and  (3)  BELLUiB." 

(1)  The  Ordo  Primates  into  two  missus,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  hands :  Missus  (I.)  Manuati,  and 
Missus  (II.)  Emanuati." 

*  Pedatornm  mammaliam  ntraqne  oohors,  eiqaidem  instramentoram 
mandacationis  habeatur  ratio,  ad  hoo  momentam  triplicem  varietcUem  offert, 
ande  tot  ntriqae  ordines  sabjioiuutar.    p.  21. 

'  Primus  nnno  nngaicalatoram  ordo  ea  de  oohorte  animalia  feligit,  qaie 
mandaoationis  apparatu  instraotisaimo  ao  perfectissimo  eminent.    *    *   * 

*  Prtmatum  nomeu  primo  ordini  mammaliutn  Linnaei  iam  auctoritate  con- 
oiliatum  haio  meas  methodi  niammalium  primo  seque  ordini  fervare  nullns 
dnbito,  quam  eodem  primi  loui  titulo  deuominatione  ista  utar,  majorem 
licet  animaiiam  namerum  haio  ordini  adsoisci  prolatas  mesB  methodi  leges 
praecipiant.  Pleraque  hujus  ordinis  animalia  sunt  carnivora,  vel  omni- 
Yora,  aliqnibns  in  usam  quoqne  cedit  viotus  vegetabiiis,  sed  frnctnam 
maxima  &  universe  partium  plantarum  probe  nutrientium.    pp.  21-25. 

'  Secundus  Vngaiculatornm  ordo  dentaria  offioina  distingaitar  ad  roden- 
dum  tarn  exquisite  adaptata,  ut  rosorum  uomine  huno  ordinem  siguarci 
▼fsum  fuerit.    pp.  26-27. 

7  Tertius  unguiculatorum  ordo  manca  dentarii  apparatus  conditione  ag« 
no:icitur.    p.  29. 

'  Ungulatornm  animalium  cohort!  tres  leqne  ordines  subesse,  prasignifi- 
eatnm  fuit.   p.  29. 

*  Primus  nunc  horum  ordinum  cum  primo  unguiculatorum  ordine  com- 
mune habet,  quod  dentium  omni  genere  amb»  maxiilas  poUeant.    *    *    * 

*  lumentorunt  nomen  ordini,  qui  equum  recipit,  Linnaei  olim  r)  inditum 
Auctoritate,  conservari  etiamnum  posse  visum  fuit.   p.  *29. 

*®  Pecorum  ordo,  ungulatorum  alter^  satis  qunqne  conspicuo  signatus  est 
naturae  sigillo,  i-um  inaxinaruui  &  ventricuii  fabrica,  k  pabnli  conficiendi 
modus  alius  hujus  ordinis  animaiibns,  quam  cuiquH  alii,  obtigerit:  Unde 
&  ruminantium  nomine  ab  antiquissimus  temporibus  distingui  consueve- 
rant.   p.  29. 

"  Belluarum  indicandus  ordo  superest,  ungulatorum  animalium  lis  dfoa- 
tus,  quae  ad  manducationis  apparatum  non  tarn  perpetna  circa  genus  den- 
tium sibi  aliud  aliudqne  reservatum  fabricae  conformitate,  quam  maxilloso 
ore,  dentosisque  maxillis  agnoscuntur ;  Omnia  enim  hujus  ordinis  ani- 
malia praB);rande3  exhibent  maxillas,  dentibusque  pinrimum  valnntes, 
qaum  plerisque  angulares  denies  soleant  in  arma  excrescere,  extra  os 
exserta,  vel  hiante  saltem  ore  minitantia,  feroque  aspectn  horrorem  incu- 
tientla,  in  solitario  autem  Hydrochoeri  genere  validorum  dentium  ingena 
namerus  raemorati  dentosarnm  maxillarum  characteri:<  sustineat  stabili- 
tatem.  Praterea  &  corpulentia  insigni,  immo,  si  a  potiori  parte  fieri  de- 
nominationem  liceat,  immani  corporis  mole  eminent.  Victuqnidem  vegt*- 
tabili  utuutur  at  copioso,  &  qui  x^utriendi  faoultate  maxime  praepolleat. 
p.  30. 

"  Prtmatum  ordo  mox  peculiarem  artnum  diffbrmitatem  exhibet :  Aliia 
euim  in  manus  efformantur  artua  extimi,  remoto  &  pras  reliquia  digit! a 
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(8)  The  two  Missus  into  seyerally  three  sectioneSf  distinguished 
by  various  characters." 

(9rt)  The  sections  of  the  missus  Manuati  are  differentiated  by 
the  modifications  of  the  members,  viz. :  Sectio  i.  Palmares,  with 
the  genus  Homo;^*'  Sectio  ii.  Palmoplantaees,  with  the  genera 
Simia^  Prosimia^  Procebus,  Tarsius,  Lemur :^^  Sectio  iii.  Plan- 
tabes,  with  the  genera  Didelphis  and  Phalanger}^ 

(96)  The  sections  of  the  missus  Emandati  are  characterized 
(but  erroneously)  by  the  extent  to  which  the  feet  are  applied  to  the 
ground,  and  severally  embrace  the  following  genera,"  viz. :  Sec- 
tio I.  {Nocturni)  with  nine  genera,  Vespertilio^  Sorex,  Talpa, 
jErinaceus,  Meles^  Oulo,  Mellivora,  Ursus,  and  Nasua :"  Sec- 
tio II.  (Unnamed),  with  two  coetus ;  one  (Olaces)  with  the  gen- 
era ProcyoUj  Canis,  and  Hysena;  the  other  {Unci)  with  Felii 
alone  :^*  Sectio  iii.  (  Verminei)^  with  the  genera  Viverra,  Mustela, 
and  Lutra.^ 

extensili  pollice,  aliis  mannnm  sabsidio  orbatis,  qaibns  ceteros  ad  digitos 
adpressna  pollex  est.  Sio  ordo  hio  iu  missus  binos  abit,  primum  qaidem 
manuatorwHf  emanuatorum  alteram,    p.  31. 

^  Manuatorum  denao  ad  ipsam  hoc  momentam  trifaria  observatar  diver- 
e^tas,  tot  expriinenda  sectionibus,    p.  31. 

^^  Prima  sectio  palmares  habet,  qui  ad  anteriores  artas  eztimos,  palmas 
dictos,  manaati  sunt,  non  item  ad  posteriores  artas  ;  Posterioram  artnnm 
extremam  partem  palmis  plants  nomine  oppoui,  inter  Zoologos  oonstat. 
p.  31. 

1'  Secunda  sectio  palmoplantares  recipit,  qaornm  &  palmse  manns  refemnt 
&  plantas.    p.  31. 

16  PlantareSf  plantis  quidem,  neqae  vero  palmis,  mauaati,  sectionem  ter- 
tiam  stabiiiunt.    p.  31. 

17  Emanuatorum  missus  trifaria  oonditione  metatarsonim  in  tres  abit  see- 
tiones:    p.  34. 

^  Prostratis  &  ad  hnmam  in  incessa  applioatis  metatarsis  prima  sectio 
distingnitar,  cui  genera  adsori bo  Vespertilionis  a)^  Soricisy  Talpae^  Erinacei, 
JMelis^  Uulonisy  Mellivorae  6),  Ursi^  Nasuae  (c)  ;  Quorum  quidem  animalium 
a  vitse  genere  baud  alienum  nocturnorum  uomen  videatur.    pp.  34-35. 

I*  Sectio  secunda  metacarpis  atque  metatarsis  prsedita  subelongatis  & 
arrectis,  tellurem,  cum  incedit,  non  his,  sed  digitorum  saltem  apicibna, 
attingit:  Peculiari  unguium  infra  hano  sectionem  oocurente  discrepantia 
bince  eius  scissiones  stabiliuntur ;  Quarum  prior  fixis  &  patentibus  distincta 
nnguibus,  ad  hoc  momentum  potiori  unguioniatorum  parti  8irail*'m  b« 
exhibet,  tria  complectens  genera,  quad  base  sunt:  Procyon  <f),  Canis,  Hy- 
aena; Odorata  plurimum  valentes  bestias  Olaces  dioi  possint. 

Mobilibus  k  retractilibus  distincta  unguibus  altera  sdssio,  cui  hamati, 
unci  inde  dicti,  ungues  sunt.  Fells  unum  genus  capit,  quod,  speciebus  licet 
ditissimum,  diuisionem  tanieu  vix  admittere  videtur,  quum  in  collatione 
liorum  animalium  eiusmodi  dotium,  quas  ad  docendam  generis  varietatem 
requiruntur,  nulla  adhuo  iunotuerit  varietas.    pp.  35-36. 

^  Terliae  sectionis  declives  in  incessu  atque  accurtati  turn  metatarsi,  turn 
praeserlim  metacarpi  sunt.  Cum  elongati  atque  incurvati  corporis  &  pedum 
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The  other  phalanges  and  orders  ha^e  no  other  sabdivisions 
than  into  genera,  and  are,  under  other  names  and  with  some  rec- 
tifications, except  the  Piunipeda,  the  same  as  the  orders  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  tables  of  Storr,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  given, 
will  convey  all  necessary  information  respecting  their  contents. 

The  analysis  of  this  classification  will  show  that  Storr  erred  to 
a  greater  extent  than  Linnseus  had  done  in  proceeding  from  the 
basis  that  because  modifications  had  certain  evident  relations  to 
the  economy  of  the  animal,  they  were  therefore,  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  physiological  influence,  of  importance  in  determining 
the  affinities  of  those  animals.  As  we  will  soon  see,  however,  he 
greatly  improved  upon  the  genera  of  the  systema  mamraalium 
by  their  limitation  to  species  naturally  and  more  closely  allied. 

Proceeding  as  the  author  thus  did  from  a  physiological  basis, 
the  major  groups  proposed  by  him  cannot  be  compared  strictly 
with  those  at  present  recognized  by  naturalists,  but,  so  far  as 
regards  the  subordination  of  recognized  categories,  the  following 
names  are  as  nearly  synonymic  as  the  nature  of  the  facts  will 
allow.  For  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  term  "genus" 
has  undergone  successive  restrictions  till  now  it  corresponds  with 
no  named  section  of  the  older  writers,  their  genera  being  rather 
equivalent — among  the  mammals  at  least — with  the  families  of. 
the  moderns.  With  such  qualifications,  these  are  the  approximate 
equivalents,  viz : — 


1.  Agmen. 

2.  Acies. 

3.  Class. 

4.  Phalanx. 
6.  Cohors. 

6.  Ordo. 

7.  Missas. 

8.  Sectio. 

9.  Coetus. 
10.  Geuas. 


1.  The  two  agmina  are  Vertebrates 

and  Invertebrates. 

2.  The  aoies  are  Warm-blooded  and 

Cold-blooded  Vertebrates. 

3.  Class. 

4.  Snbclass. 

5.  Snperorder. 

6.  Order. 

8.  }•  Suborder. 

10.  Family. 

11.  Subfamily. 

12.  Genus. 


Although  the  new  genera  were  not  characterized  in  distinctive 
diagnoses,  many  of  the  most  familiar  were  first  recognized  and 
introduced  into  the  system  by  our  author.  These  were,  however, 
only  enumerated,  along  with  the  old  genera,  as  the  final  divisions 
of  the  including  groups,  and  all  that  was  said  respecting  them 
was  placed  in  the  form  of  foot-notes.     These  foot-notes  are  here 

opa  abbreviatornm  his  animalibns  ad  perreptanda  qusque  locornm  claos- 
tra  plnriranm  obtigerit  aptitudinis,  verminei  generis  nomen  positum  olim 
fnlt.  Tria  in  hao  sectione  distingnuntur,  Viverraej  Mustelae,  Lutrae  genera; 
Plnra  etiam  deposcere  videtur  specierum  adhuo  cognitarum  multiplex, 
nee  tamen  satis  extricata,  neo  ezhau.^ta  varietas. 


mmirmU  (J.  C.  P.  BrzlvbM  Sf^  Se^  Asia.  p.  71.  I^ar  T 
Lip*-  1777-  8.),  moiBkli*  tmu  i  Ina^irii.  aada  ■ainiia  fartita^  oat,  ■■■■ 
axoftrenli,  nae  tvaea  ei  aakn  dutiocti  boo.  qasa  pio  gmtii  dacriMiM 
doeasslo  a«aliqBaM  ■dScoi*,  paaliliai  loB^Eodimti  plxntaraa  ta  (MMl 
lawrom  ordini  tabi^eta  «b*U  po^rBoia  ciaasmtfnt  (P.  S-  Pslla*  Kan 
Spain-sQiu4rnp«ia9««ltriaaor<liH.  bL  177^.4.|>.H.  ftp.27fi.  (^ 
loco  i4>-ia  iia<;tor  Taniaa  voeat  Lonai^  tpMlraa) :  Sed  aliad  h  fma 
qaiiini  diteemevii  Tsnii  gaanis  •  dmlioB  diram  bbrica  aeeadit  bij>- 
^«atai*.  lIanR»laiBqa>f, deat^  hai>« saiaalu, ex Oaeaoi  ixliet  ailniMii 
iocatu  ariaadi,  Balgit  oonina  Baeasuiso  Podja  dieti,  «xp(ontia  plaritaa 
cpneimjaibaf,  paal«  alitar,  qun  J1L  DaabontaD  miaaeiaatar,  dMorM 
J)l.  P*llM  (L.nt.  p.  275.)  'FriManaaaMpasBinm&aqaaUniaBbiaM 
MaiiMealiM,  obtBMM,  hiaa  *—»■■—'  laiBarioa  laprz  a  piiiaoilbiu,  qaitat 
vis  loofiore*.  raiaoua,  iaria  Bagnos,  pciiaoribtu  appraziaatoa,  taa  laaia- 
Tioi  lecaodafioi  miaona  nbiqaa  biBoa,  qnoraa  lapra  anlarMna  ^daona.' 

'  z)  PhaUofar  ad  Didelphidia  genaa,  orioitaUa  ad^ts  eoguomia^ 
aliia  idatna,  (P.  S.  PalUu  HucelUn.  ToaloK  Hag.  Com.  1766,  1.  p.  Ul 
ErxlatMD  S7U.  R.  A.  p.  79.)  tna  sapn  (p.  27  •-)  laeiaoratadaiitiaB  oaa- 
ditione  liD^alari,  tam  &  frenodi  plant*  di^tl  com  tortio  eoalito  | 
pcmiliari  dUdnotisaimiu,  gsnaa  ■>  ' 
•OMiliil  anomalaiB.   p.  34. 
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mented  upon);  (6)  Oulo  (from  Klein  and  not  noted);  (1)  Melli- 
vora  (Act.  Holm.  1117,  t.  4,  f.  3:  not  otherwise  referred  to); 
(8)  Nasua;^  (9)  Procyon;^  (10)  Oli%  (not  of  Erxleben,  bat  em- 

^  c)  Quod  Viverris,  iiasuse  &  naricse  cognomine  adiecto,  LinnsBiis 
malnit  adsoriberfl  (Syst.  uat.  T.  I.  p.  64.  2.  3.  Holm.  1766.  8),  nrsini  gen- 
«ria  vioinis  restitueudam  animal,  at  genere  tanieu,  at  &  Melem  &  Gulo> 
neui,  ab  Urso  distiugiieiidam  esse,  turn  ex  plaribus  aliis  arguineutiB,  turn 
mazime  ez  dentiam  pedumqae  manifesta  ad  generaliorem  qaidem  modam 
cam  arsino  genere  conveuientia,  eorumdem  tamen  momentoruin  ad  spe- 
oialorem  modam  sua  singalis  expen;$a  disorepantia,  legitime  ooUigere  miht 
▼ideor,  neo  rationes  ceteraram  dotiam  obesse  juto.  Follicalas  o^rte  pato- 
rios  tarn  Nasaae,  tam  Melia  adstraendte  cam  Viverris  oonsangainitati 
{Blwnenbach  Uandbuch  der  Naturgeschickte,  S.  96.  97.  G&tt.  1779.  8.) 
nallus  snfficit,  cam  neo  Viverris  omnibus,  nee  solis  competat  (  Affinitatam 
animaliam  Tab.  Praes.  J.  Herrmauno.  Resp.  G.  C.  Wiirz.  Argent.  1777  4). 
p.  35. 

■ 

"  d)  Maltiplioe  cam  aliis  comparatione  hoc  qnifiem  animal  obscaratnm 
8»piud qaam  illustratum  fait:  Tarn  Prosimise,  tum  Cani  dotibas  qaibusdam 
Bimile  indicat  Jilnstris.simus  Gomes  de  Haffon  (Hi.st.  nat.  gen.  &  part.  T. 
YIII.  1e  Raton.),  qui  Melis  qnoque  iunioris  formam  &  staturam  in  eo  dep- 
rehendit.  Neo.  Jii.  Daabenton  (ib.)  dissentit,  qui  prseterea  vulpini  rostri 
nrget  siinilitadinem.  Meli  adeo  cont^ener  idem  fecit  animal  Anatomiss 
misoellanese  anotor  Major,  qui  foliicaiam  ei  patoriam  affinxit,  ab  aliia 
soriptortbas  reieotam,  denuo  aatem  &  geminam  quidem  propositam  aao- 
tore  Erxleben  (I.  o.  p.  165),  oni  visum  glandalas  Daabentonio  adnotatas» 
iaxta  intestinam  reotnm  sitas,  Inqae  boo,  intra  anam  amplo  atriuqae 
oetio  hiantes  in  folliuulos  patorios  transfigarare.  Ad  Ursnm,  nomine 
lotoris  addito  Linnseus  retulit  (Syst-  Nat.  T.  I.  p.  70.)  ab  ipso  obser- 
vatam  descriptumque  animal  (Der  Kd'nigL  Schwed,  Akad.  d.  Wis8.  Ab- 
handl.  aus  d.  J,  1746.  B.  9.  S,  300  ff,  Ilamb.  1753.  fed  gravia  argumenta 
opposait  &  ipse  avtopta  Rolnff  (M^m.  de  TAcad.  Roi.  Ann,  1756.  Berl, 
1758.  p,  149.  88.)  Nasuffi  adfine  idem  animal  in  patria  haberi,  oommane 
atriqae  Coati  nomen  (J.  de  Laet  novus  orbis  Lngd.  Bat.  1633,  fol.  p.  553. 
G.  Marggravii  de  Liebstatt.  Hist.  rer.  nat  Brasilia  Lngd.  Bat.  1648.  fol.) 
indioat.  Discrimen  data  opera  ezposait  laadatus  Baffon  (1.  o.),  vixque 
alio,  qaam  topographi,  errnre  accidere  potait,  at  Linnseana  hnias  bestia 
descriptio  ad  Nasuas  historiam  in  opere  Buffoniano  referretnr.  Cani,  eiasve 
speoiei,  valpi,  analogam  domestica  quoqne  compellatio  (G.  Charleton 
ezeroitationes.  Oxon.  1677.  fol.  p.  15.  M.  Catesbj,  nat.  bist.  of  Carolina 
&o.  app.  p.  29.  Lond.  173.  fol.)  pronantiat,  neo  valde  ablndit  alia  etiam- 
nam  batvis  IndiaB  oocidentalis  colonis  familiaris,qai  Boscbho  en  den  vooant, 
teste  Nob.  Respondente,  oni  ibi  commomorato  notissimam  animal  fait.  Sed 
denominationam,  qaas  aliquando  ineptissimns  asas  fovet,  aaotoritatem 
minna  tntam  inter  alia  &  Felis  nomen  Amerioanss  eidem  animali  inditum 
eommonstrat  (J.  D.  Meyers,  Vorstellang  allerhand  Thiere  und  ihrer  Scelete 
NUrnb.  1748,  fol.  T,  IlL  U  18.).  Ex  ipsa  contemplatione  natura  huiaa 
animalis  manifesta  eius  cam  olaoibas  neoessitado  abande  elaoescere  vide- 
tar ;  Neo  sola  argamento  faerit,qaa  plarimam  valet,  nasi  sagaoitas  ^iScAu;ec/. 
Abhandl.  a.  a.  s/.),  qaam  &  reliqaarara  partiam  ingeniiqne  oongraentia 
sat  Inoalenta  prastent  dooamenta.  Ceteram  &  idem  animal  olacam  cam 
Dootarnis  adntruit  viciniam,  onm  more  qaidem  reliqaornm  sai  ooBtas 
animaliam  sabelon^atis  &  arrectis  metatarsis  gandeat,  neo  nisi  digitis 
teliarem,  cam  inoe<iit,  feriat,  at  plantis  simal  ita  fabrefactis  polleat,  at 
gradam  sistens,  renitensve  adpressis  firmiter  ad  humam  talis  potentiaa 
se  sastinere  valeat.   pp.  35^6. 
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^t^UysaamoU  other tormt)f  (It)  Lagomjf  ia»m 
I  ladBtoed  cambinatioo  of  fonns  with  sq«»t  bo£(  . 
<  kf^  9«de<  of  Arctonf  s);'  (12j  iVpoicM  (sqninfaat  U^ 
»«r  Hammon);'  ud  (13)  So«mar**.^ 
mttmm  were  also  aoBrerred  mi  g<3iem  reulsed  «U  old 
McaaM  tbcr  did  not  oome  np  to  the  Meu  of  SlOR  la  ffr 
■  pailtr  or  aptnesM.  These  were,  (1)  CiKapfcnactM  (= 
I,  LJun.);  (3)  Pholidfilut  (=  JUsfu«,  Ltan.];  (3)  Jne( 
LInit.) ;"  (-1)  Taaru*  {=  £««,  Linn.) ;  ami  (3)  /Jta^M 
lrfflI^  Lion.)." 

diuinstioi]  of  tbc  species  D^wssaiilT  coDOecled  new  id*aa 

old  geuera  frain  which  Ilnry  <Fi;re  reJecU'd.  aod  Uine  tbt 

were  iButliBed,  bat  bj  impiicaitoo  raiher  tb&n  bj  distioet 

i;  (1)  Siaiia  (by  tlie  rejcctioD  of  Proximia,  /"roosha, 

Tkrnuc};  (S)  UntLg  (by  th«  exdaeion  cJ  Jfelet,  Gtilo,  sod 

i>j  (3>  Corn's  (flyar/ia  being  eicloded);  (1)  FtuE^-rs  (by 

illation  of  tha  Nasuce) ;  (5)  3fvxf«la  (by  tbe  remoTal  of 

i);  (G)  Jfita  (by  the  rejectioa  of  hts  "Glire^'  and  "Lagih 

other  genera  were  retained  from  preTions  anlliDtB,  t 


]  Gllriam  spede*  Mdem  Bafmo  alfeTO,  nomiybo*  poCi«i 
t  SMU.   qui   BiDgulk  livo  Riiimslis  id   muria  gc'aaa   iwi 

.ridnai.  M.  longifwi.  U.  oaXtir.  U.  sagitta.  IL  jaealna.  H.  d 

rotUiuilDi.  U.  glis.   p.  39. 

■  i)  SeqtinQinr  In  enn'jrm  flnRm  nomlni  BpMinnim,  landito  P*IlM 
pariter  ad  niariM  tmctaram,  qiUB  uiihi  geniis  conntitunDt,  Logoni;*,  bm 

AwHomjt  dictam,  nam  LepoH  afliaa.  qnani  Cno.  oompirari  posse  Tid»- 
aatar.  Dioendn  Bpecies,  nominibas  I1L  Pallas  Kqne  adhibitU,  luB  inDt: 
M,  uonariiu.  H.  Bong&roa.  H.  rarancalns.  H.  erioetns.  IL  aocsdnla.  H. 
phvtu.  M.  laenms.  H.  grajtalis.  M.  socialis.  M.  ceooDocans,  H.  mtllat. 
M.  gUreoliu  SchreUeri.  H.  monnx.  U.  nuumota.  it.  empetra.  11.  arctbnsTa. 
at.  oitiLliu.  H.  lemmiiH.  H.  torqnatQ'.  M-  hodsoniaB.  M.  talpiDos.  H.  ea- 
pMttU.  M.  aspalax.  U.  tTpolns.   p.  39. 

■  1}  ProuTiK  gnnns  arricannm  animal  coTtstitait,  atpatria,  tin  dotibm 
qaamplarimU  aCavis  gHuere  distinctom,  CaTin  cspeoBla  111.  Pallka  dio- 
tDiB  (^picileg.  Zoog.  lasuic.  II.  pag.  16,  as.  BeroL  17<!7.  4.).    p.  40. 

*f)  Eoimari  binoa  iu  nuperiori  maxilla  primnres  dataxit  ni.  Schnbar 
(Sd^jKiure.  //.  AbOeUanj  S.  260.).    p.  41. 

a  The  fjenera  (1)  Ovii  and  (2)  Bom  w«ra  mUa  noanied  tDdap«nd«ntl7, 
maiij  yoara  afleroarda,  bv  RaaasMjiie  In  aooordanos  with  tha  same  pria- 
eiplvt  (1)  Aria  and  (2)  Taanu. 


■■  g)  Hnrini  generis  llmitM  qni  tnlhl  Btataantnr,  ezpedttiBslma  spad- 
•ram  brvvia  tvctvsio  eiplanabit;  Sunt  hs;  it.  CastoreiiS  (Castor  Zibe- 
tbicDS  Linn.).  U.  amphtbine.  it.  araalis.  U.  agrarins.  M.  sazatilia.  M. 
alliarios.  U.  miantus.  H.  bt'talinns.  U.  vagns.  H.  Btrlatas.  M.  rattna. 
H.  miiBonlos.  H.  Bytvaticos.  H.  deoaouuiaa.  H.  p; loridaa.  U.  oaraoo  H. 
■oridniu  Henaaaoi.   p.  39. 
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(a)  from  Linnaeus,  the  genera  (1)  Homo;  (2)  Didelphis;  (3)  Ven^ 
perlilio;  (4)  Sorex;  (6)  Talpa;  (6)  Erinacews;  (1)  Felts;  (8) 
Lutra;  (9)  Hystrix;  (10)  Castor;  (11)  Sciurus;  (12)  Lepus; 
(13)  Bradypus;  (14)  Myrmecophaga ;  (15)  Equua;  (16)  CaTn^- 
itt«;  (11)  Cervus;  (18)  Moschus;  (19)  8i£«/  (20)  Rhinoceros; 
(21)  Hippopotamus;  (22)  Phoca;  (23)  Trichechus  (=Manatu8 
of  later  authors);'*  (24)  Delphinus]  (26)  Physeter;  and  (26) 
Balaena:  (6)  from  Erxleben,  the  genus  (1)  Hydrochoerus :  (c) 
from  Leske,  Lemur  (=  Galeopithecus,  Pallas,  and  later  writers)  :** 
from  Brisson  (who  was  not  a  binomial  writer)  the  genera  (1)  Pro- 
simia;  and  (2)  Oiraffa;  and  ((f)  from  Steller,  Manatus  in  a  mod- 
ified form."* 

The  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  orthography  of  the  origi- 
nal are  retained  in  the  excerpts  here  given.  The  letters  in  italics 
(c,  etc.)  before  the  notes  are  also  repeated  from  the  original  foot- 
notes. The  words  inchided  in  brackets  [  ]  in  the  tables  are  in- 
serted by  the  present  writer  in  explanation  of  the  t«xt. 

^  r)  Obscarnm  animal  Dagong  [Trichechus']  diotam,  oppido  a  praeoe- 
dente  genere  IRosmarus]  distinctnm  &  nomine  distinguendom  visum  fait, 
p.  41. 

*  y)  Lemnmm  nomen,  in  agilissima  adhao  memorata  animalcnla  nnllo 
modo  qnadrans,  aptioa  servari  animali  visum  fuit,  Lemuris  ^olantis  nom- 
ine auctoribud  plerisque  venieuti,  peou Maris  antem  sibi  vindloanti  generis 
loonm,  cuius  charaoterem  paucis  at  nervose  reddidit  Cel.  Leske  (An/angs^ 
grUnde  der  Naturgeschichte,  I.  Th.  p,  121.  Leipz.  1779.  8).    p.  34. 

*  8)  Stellero  memoratum  animal  Manati  qnidem  nomine  signatam 
(Nov.  Comm.  ac.  so.  Petropol.  T.  II.  pag.  302),  ex  desoriptione  potias  ad 
pinnatorum  relegaverim  plialangem*   p.  41. 
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TABVLA  GENEBAIiIOB. 

Imperii  Natvrs. 
Regni  Organici. 
Roipvblica  Auimalivm. 
Agtninis  RvbrisaDgvivm. 
Aoiefl  Calidoroin. 
Ciassis  I.     Mammalivm. 


c«>                  4&                  <X> 

*y                                 ^J^                                 ^1^ 

^                  ^                  4fe 

^^                                ^^                                T^ 

* 

*                                        * 

* 

*                                                * 

Phalanx  I.        Phalanx  II.        Phalanx  IIL 

Bedatorum, 

FinDipedom.            FinDatomm. 

* 
* 

* 

* 

Cohors  I. 

Coliors  II. 

Vnguiculatora 

m.                                         Vngulatoram. 

ij^    '^?    '^ 

^     '%'     '^ 

-*         '* 

■fl?                                           ^?        ^^         *^' 

■*'             * 

*                                   *            *             * 

*^                '^ 

*                          *                *                 * 

ytTiio  I.       Ordo  II. 

Ordo  IIL                 Ordo  I.       Ordo  11.      Ordo  III. 

'  riiuateii.  Bosorea. 

Matici.                  Jamenta.      Pecora.       Bellas. 
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[PHALANX  I.    PEDATAJ 

[COHORS  I.— UNGTJIOULATAj] 
TABJJUi  SPECIAUOB  A. 


§    Sectio  I.    .     .     . 

Homo  [L.] 

§     [Palmares.  31 .  ] 

• 

§ 

Simla  [L.] 

5 

Prosimia  [Brisson.] 

§  Missas  I.  lo*  Sectio  II.  •     .     . 

Procebus  [Storr.] 

§    Manuati.  [Palmoplantare8.32.] 

Tarsias  [Storr.] 

$ 

§ 

Lemar  [Leske.] 

§ 

§ 

• 

§ 

Mammalinm 

§ 
§  Sectio  III.     .     .     . 

[Plantares.  33.] 

Dide1phis[L.] 

• 

PhalaDger  [Storr.] 

Pedatoram 

Vngnioalatorum 

•  Vespertilio  [L.] 

0    r    d    0       I . 

Sorex  [L.] 

Primates. 

Talpa  [L.] 

§ 

Eriaaceas  [L.] 

5 

Sectio  I.      •     .     < 
.     [Nootumi.  35.] 

Meles  [Storr.] 

S 

Gulo  [Storr.] 

§ 

Mellivora  [Storr.] 

S 

5 

Ursas  [L.] 

S 

§               §  Coetna  I. 

.  Nasaa  [Storr.] 

§  Missas 

II.              §  [Olaces.  35.] 

'  Procjron  [Storr.] 

Emannati.  *^  Sectio  II.   ...     < 

Canis  [L.] 

i                   § 

.  Hysna  [Storr.] 

S                    § 

Coetas  II. 
[Unci.  36.] 

Fells  [L.] 

§ 

'  Viverra  [L.] 

§  Sectio  III    .     . 

Mastela  [L.] 

[Verminei.  37.] 

^  Latra  [L.] 
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^^^^^^^^H 

t 

TABTI^  SFECIAUOB  B.                     ^^^H 

K, 

s 

Hjitrix  [L.] 

^ta 

Castor  [L.) 
Mm  [L] 

H         OidoU. 

Oils  [Storr.] 

H                 Hammftlin 

H                           -    - 

L«p>my«  [Slorr.l 

1 

n 

Cftula  [Hrfn.] 

1         '.—   „ 

Procania  [3tor».] 

V„.„l„^ttlarr 

£E 

L«po8  [L.] 

BradTpn*  [L.] 
CaUplmctiu  [SiMf.) 
Pholidirtiu  [Starr.] 
HTnoMOphagk  [L.] 
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TABVIiA  SPECIALIOB  O. 
[COHORS  II.— UNGULATA.] 


Ordo  I. 


§       lumenta. 


§ 


I 

Hammaliam    § 

Pedatornm  *^*ot%ot  Ordo  II. 


VngaUtomm    §  P  e  o  o  r  a 

§ 
§ 

Ordo  III. 


Bellun 


Eqans  [L.] 

Camel  as  [L.] 
Giraffa  [Brisson.] 
Aries  [Storr.J 
Antilope  [L.J 
Taurus  [Storr.J 
Ceruus  [L.] 
,  Moschus  [L.] 


(  Bus  [L.J 
HydroohoBms  [Erxl.J 
Rhinoceros  [L.] 
Elephas  [L.] 

.  Hippopotamns  [L.J 


[PHALANX  II.    PINNIPEDA.] 


Mammalia 
Pinnipeda 


i 


Phooa  [L.] 

Rosmaros  [Schreber.  ] 
Tricheous  [L.] 
Manatns  [Steller  fj 


CPHLANX  III.    PINNATA.] 


Mammalia 
Pinnata 


Delphinns  [L.J 
DiodoQ  [Storr.J 
Physeter  [L.J 
Balsna  [L.J 
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ox  THE  XITKBEB.  OF  WOKDS  USED  IS  SPEAKING 
ASD  WRITlSa. 

FBt  EDWABD  S.  HOIDES. 
(Bub  JurcABT  X,  1675.) 

The  qoestioD  which  1  hare  proposed  la  tayeelt  is  M  dvlovat 
the  tizt  of  mj  own  rocabnluj ;  that  is,  to  fix  Kppraximmbij  te 
flumt>er  of  worda  of  whidi  1  msj  be  mpposed  to  be  saster.  T» 
do  this  accurately,  two  things  are  necesssij :  int.  dw  ■"ffwf^ 
worlLi  of  an  Buthor,  aod  second,  the  time  necesMrjr  to  9atm  t 
eonplete  roBCordsnce  to  these.  In  m;  own  case  Brither  of  thtw 
prere«|ii»itC3  is  fatfilted.  Utd  indeed,  tbe  ol^ect  of  the  snespl  k 
not  to  fix  with  Bb«oIute  certainty  the  Dumber  in  q«catioB,bH 
einplT  iQ  get  &a  approximate  eoIatioB.  ond  if  pontile  to  de<*t>^ 
mine  tbe  limit  of  error  lo  tbe  rtsnJt.  I  approached  tbe  snbrMl 
as  almost  eteiy  une  will  do,  with  the  impre^eion  that  this  (uc^ 
bDl«rT  WS3  Teiy  tuiall.  The  ontj  basis  For  ihi^  opinion  that  I 
koow  of,  is  a  slatement  of  Mar^h  that  an  inlelligeDl  man  will  bk 
in  speaking  sod  writing  less  than  10, (KK)  worda.  Hy  impfCMMa 
was,  that  this  namirer  waa  too  small,  and  it  was  to  detemune  to* 
murfa  too  small  that  I  Buderiook  tbe  research. 

For  mj  purpose  I  define  a  irord  to  be  a  symbol  printad  B 
capita]  letters  in  Webster*^  Dictionary,  editkni  of  1853. 

In  Icniiiic  'Iter  tbe  leavps  of  a  dictioriftrT  cne  iceets  with  thret 
classes  of  words :  1st,  those  which  one  is  certain  tmly  belong  to 
bim  ood  are  coastantly  nsed  in  wrilinfr  and  speech  ;  2d,  those 
which  one  might  nse  in  writing  or  very  formal  conversation,  hot 
which  it  requires  a  moment's  consideratioD  to  determine  to  indttde 
or  not  to  include  in  one's  vocabulary  ;  and  3d,  those  rare  or  extr» 
ordinary  words  which  one  nn hesitatingly  rejects.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  technical  words  are  not  all  in  this  last  class,  althongh 
a  large  part  of  this  class  is  composed  of  them.  For  example,  the 
vocabulary  of  the  geologist  contains  many  technical  words  which 
I  never  nse  in  writing  or  speech,  and  this  ia  tme  of  other  specialists; 
so  tbst  tbe  3d  class  of  words  mentioned  above  would  not  include 
tbe  same  words,  by  any  meanSffor  different  memlwrs  of  this  Society. 

Literary  men,  however,  would  probably  be  nearly  unanimous  in 
their  selection  of  this  third  class.  Perhaps,  here  is  the  place  to 
say  that  we  onght  to  expect  that  the  vocabulary  of  a  literary  man 
ofeven  the  highest  class,  like  Thackeray,  wonid  be  smaller  than 
that  of  Huxley,  for  example.  In  counting  the  nDmt>er  of  words  In 
the  dictionary  which  are  properly  to  be  included  as  in  babitoal 
use,  one'H  natnral  tendency  t3  to  incltide  too  many  of  the  3d 
class  spoken  of,  that  is,  too  many  words  whose  meaning  is  per- 
fectly well  understood,  which  would  be  intelligible  if  met  with  ia 
reading,  and  which  yet  might  not  be  used  i  a  lifetime. 
(16) 
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I  have  sedulously  endeavored  to  avoid  this  tendency ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  gone  over  many  of  the  pages  previously  examined, 
finding  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  words  wrongly  marked  as 
my  own. 

I  will  give  an  account  of  my  method  of  proceeding,  asking 
attention  to  its  details.  As  the  basis  of  the  inquiry  I  chose 
the  unillustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1852 ;  un^ 
illustrated,  because  the  average  number  of  words  to  a  page  could 
be  more  easily  had,  as  the  page  was  not  broken  up  by  cuts.  This 
edition  contains  1281  pages  of  defined  words.  I  first  proceeded 
to  find  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet as  the  initial  letters  of  words.  This  has  of  course  been 
often  done,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  refer  to  it.  The  number 
of  pages  devoted  to  each  letter  in  my  edition  is  as  below : — 

A  90.6;  B69.6;  C  136.0;  D  TT.8  ;  E  65.9  ;  F  58.7  ;  G  38.3; 
n  44.1;  156.3;  J  8.2;  K6.T;  L40.2;  M58.5;  N  19.6;  0 
27.6;  P  106.1;  Q  8.0 ;  R69.7;  S  150.5;  T  64.3;  U  35.6; 
Y  20.6 ;  W  33.0 ;  X  0.4 ;  Y  2.9  ;  Z  1.6.  The  tenths  were  esti- 
mated.     The  order  of  frequency  as  initial  letters  is  then  : — 

1,  S;  2,  C;  3,  P ;  4,  A  ;  5,  D  ;  6,  R ;  7,B;  8,  T;  9,F;  10, 
M;  11,1;  12,  E;  13,  H ;  14,  L;  15,  G;  16,  U;  17,  W ;  18, 
O;  19,  V;  20,  N;  21,  J;  22,  Q;  23,  K;  24,  Y;  25,  Z  ;  26,  X. 
The  relative  frequency  can  be  deduced  from  the  numbers  first 
given,  and  the  further  consideration  that  there  were  1281  pages 
of  words  in  this  dictionary. 

My  next  step  was  to  find  the  average  number  of  words  to  a 
page  :  to  this  end  I  counted — 

10  pages  in  S  and  found  731  words 

10     "       "  C    "       "  655     '* 

10       "  "    Y     a  u  lygg        u 

I       it  a    ^    a  it  91        «« 

1     *'       '»  Y  "       "  59     " 

1     "       ^'  Z    "       "  84     " 


33     "      containing  2383     " 

1  page  averages  72.2  words 

The  book  contains  92,488  words. 

I  then  proceeded  to  count  the  words  that  I  use  in  writing  or 
speaking.  This  was  done  rapidly,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  en- 
deavored to  keep  out  all  unusual  words  except  such  as  I  felt  that 
I  had  an  undoubted  right  to  retain. 

Each  word  which  in  the  text  is  printed  in  capitals  was  counted 
once  for  itself,  but  each  of  its  meanings  was  not  counted:,  except 
that  a  verb  whether  transitive  6r  intransitive  was  only  once 
counted.  The  counting  was  not  done  on  a  uniform  plan  ;  and  I 
will  give  each  result  as  it  was  obtained,  in  order  that  a  verifica- 
tion can  be  had,  if  desired. 
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J  tsie  four  letters  most  frequently 

V    'C\U^   vi'*'-'r  -    — u  u.jiLTs  iiixjut  the  mean,  and  then  in 
•  Uvj  -I.'  I.  .    .....  ^..jr.,.jjj;  J43  iuiiiais. 

III.  IV.  V. 

-•A  .. .  .  xok.        No.  uf  P.tgcs.  Total  Words.  Words  lucd. 


1 

V  « 

IG.G* 

1199 

500 

.;7y 

t  •• 

455 

2l»0 

'   '  ■ ! 

'   'l  ■. 

■  • 

1  Ji> 

•  «  • 

300 

8« 

t 

•   ■■•ll 

k* 

793 

•  •  • 

300 

107 

ff 

1      .   . ", 

»* 

4.;:5 

2» 

144 

31 

1  ' 

*  -  '." 

■  » 

717 

2» 

145 

51 

\ 

"•<» 

.c 

591 

ij» 

144 

44 

:  !• 

>.» 

•  • 

3.^4 

4» 

2S9 

115 

i  .  1  11 

••   f.r.i 

•t 

554 

4* 

289 

loo 

CI  '.  1j 

♦   •J-..(j 

•  k 

u70 

4* 

289 

110 

f 

'.-.♦li 

■  * 

4y3 

2* 

145 

53 

t  ' 

^-Ju 

•  k 

1211 

2* 

144 

37 

•  -« 

•  1J4S 

•  • 

1249 

2* 

145 

29 

i  1         1' 

';:ir< 

•  • 

032 

4» 

289 

102 

.1  '  \ 

-  J*.7b 

ti 

■  •  ■ 

a  ■  • 

59 

20 

:.-c.  \   •:. 

••  1281 

It 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

84 

14 

Total,      4420  1599 

14  :j.i...b<.'r.s  prefixed  to  the  letters  in  tbe  first  colamn  denote  the 

.    '  rM^UiMjoy  of  thosu  letters  as  iuitiaU. 

« ill    \u»  lid  give  o3,45G  words  in  my  vocabulary,  and  this  seems 

.1     .  H  ir.      \  r-iijinot  see,  however,  how  my  process  is  not  a  fair 

'••■•/   .  •     :'■:'.'['*'  I  tiijiy  Iji*  in  iuult,  may  be  in  the  dctenni- 

...D/iTMr  '.v<ji-(is  ii.rliulL'd.      At  the  begiuninir 

..'.■\   :<  itvr  ...r  i:;o  ai|)hiibet  there  is  a  blank 

■   ...    ..<;;.!i;iU'il  t.tiM   haiMily  be  more  tlian  15-lUO 

I."  ;;i.U'-.  'i'  \   «'i'  i\\  i!in.->t  5  piiires  111  all.     This 

•  -. ..       ..■.:vi  :;<   ."'111,  ;i.;<.i  hriice  we  oiiLclit  t'j  subtract 

•  :i.'   '".<i\      iiiiilM-r  ■'!'  \v;>rds,  about  o(»0  <hi    this 

'i.   ^-.'i.MiT  -::iii  >  .n  his   pp'fare  to  the  lir^t  ediiion, 

-.  ..v..-.i  T'».«;i;i)  a.,,i   ^n.ooO  words  ;   and  in   llit* 

■/■i.M    .i's4n;i    ■;  .-.i.iiod  ihat  *\>ev(*ral  tlnMisand" 

•■  •  :;  .=-Mi'd.      l^rnlt.iMv  :iiercare  at  least  <,»U,()('0  words 

i:     -.^ii'i    *\ouI'i    ;tMiii.-i'    :ii!'    :niJiiber   of  "words  u-«."d." 

'  :u-    .I'ii't:   :iii:iilHL'  ..f  Wi.p.i^  ill   the  latest  editions  of 

■>     'i..'  ■:..!.)    is    1  lo.'iuu,  and    I   am  convineed   that  the 

^;i.-  ■■■■-'  -I'ldi'vl  loial  nuuiljer  »:'  wrds  is  not  irreat. 

'  :      •i-.-'iiii  -;    Iin[»i)riant    \-.}   >j'nitinizc   earefully  the  other 

•'■  'm:!.*.  '■   •'..  'lo'  :iiuiiln.r  '.f  words  marked  as  used.     As 

■  :i  .  \  iiniriiip^  -ivtial  jiiim.sof  words  wideh  I  marked 

■',  1  ;"»)ii:!«{  .i'l  ii'ri)r  "i"  MijDur  .me  [jtr  cent. 

"  :.  '■  ruy  :il.^1  -.•:uiiny  I  iiavt;  a.-ked  my  friend  Mr.  Farquliar, 

•  I  lu'  liniiJ'.  J  ;  i!i  iviiii'iij  '  \",  •>[;po&iLe  mitnlxTs  in  column  III.  dis- 
...i.ui-h'»  I  «  irh  .i.^trn-k.>>,  u-:»  l»'iiv»  1  '\v  multiplying  siicli  discrimii)ated 
.»uiulii.'r!-  'ly  7-.2— =thc  avfirtk;*-  'ui.    ■•«;.  i.iJ"  wunis  on  a  page. 
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Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Patent  Office,  to  count  the  number  of 
words  which  he  would  use  on  8  of  the  pages  previously  counted  by 
me.  He  has  done  so,  and  on  pp.  550  to  554  in  H,  where  I  find  100 
he  has  marked  142  ;  and  on  pp.  380  to  384,  where  I  find  115,  he 
finds  131.  This  counting  and  selection  was  done  in  the  most  de- 
liberate and  critical  way,  and  the  excess  of  his  numbers  over  mine 
shows  not  only  that  his  vocabulary  is  larger  than  mine,  but  it 
further  shows  that  my  estimate  was  fairly  made  ;  and  this  is  a 
point  I  am  very  glad  to  have  so  clearly  established. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  eminent  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, on  this  subject,  portions  of  which  I  quote  :  "  I  do  not  see 
that  your  method  is  not  one  which  should  yield  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate result,  nor  am  I  disposed  seriously  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  result  you  have  reached."  Prof.  Whitney  refers  to  Marsh, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  p.  181-2,  who  says  that  one 
person  may  be  able  to  wield  50,000  of  the  100,000  English  words, 
but  that  "few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as  10,000  ;  ordi- 
nary persons  of  fair  intelligence  not  above  3000  or  4000." 

Since  the  receipt  of  Prof.  Whitney's  note  I  have  determined 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  '*  Complete  Concordance  to 
Shakspere"  the  number  of  words  in  his  vocabulary.  Here, 
however,  we  have  incomplete  data,  as  ''all  nouns  and  verbs 
spelled  alike  are  placed  under  the  same  heading." 

I  find  in — 

A  pp.      2  and      3  86  words.  F  pp.  258  and  259    2T  words. 

B    "      38   "       39  87      '*  G  "    296   "  29T    25     ^ 

C    "     136    *'     137  83      "  H  "    338    '*  339    11 

D    "    178    "     179  51      "  I    "    386   "  387  134 

E    "    218    "     219  68      "  J    "    398   '*  399    57 

Counting  also  the  words  on  the  35  pages,  1,  25,  50,  75,  100, 
125, 825,  850,  I  find  926  words. 

Therefore  55  pages  have  1555  words,  or  1  page  has  28.3  words. 

There  are  859.5  pages  of  such  words,  and  hence  Shakspere's 
vocabulary  (with  the  important  omission  of  all  verbs  which  are 
spelled  like  nouns)  contained  over  24,000  words. 

A  complete  "  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Milton"  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  and  I  find  that  on 
5  pages  of  this  work  there  are  562  words,  or  112.4  words  to  a 
page.  The  number  of  words  to  each  page  is  quite  uniform,  so 
that  five  pages  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  determination.  The 
results  from  each  page  below  will  show  this. 

p.  600  108  words, 

p.  601  116      " 

p.  602  113      *' 

p.  603  114      " 

p.  604  111       " 

562     "  oraverage  number  of  words  to  apage  112.4. 
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Go^i^  ■■ordi,  cuTii  of  whkii  ha»  lU  ataiopK  in  4 

On  p.  524  I  fiad  121  wotiM. 

"   p.  525      "  131      " 

"    p.  53«       "  125      " 

"    p.  527       "  131      - 

4  pf^  coBtam  508      " 

1  pa^  eoDtAiBi  127  0  " 

H«9K«iii«  ADglo-SaxoDToabalarj  WM  11,913  woids;  itsMt 
be  rtmembered  Utmt  Uiie  is  mA  strictiT  s  dictionajj,  bat  ntkcrs 
eoneordaaoe  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxo>  Chronide. 

Id  Mr  Jobs  Cundoi  Hott«i's  "  Dictiaamrj  of  SU^"  I  M 
10.000  words  which  are,  or  faai-e  beea,  used  in  s  cant  way.     Am 
tbii  is  ft  dicUooarr,  and  (bnimatel;  not  s  concordaoce,  it  d 
ODljtbU  pasBiDg:  mention. 

An  examination  of  Kome  of  tbe  dictiooaries  of  the  < 
tbe  varioBi  ^irei  of  Eni^and  vonld  be  interesting,  bit  it  i» 
quires  more  time  than  I  can  prt  to  it. 

KBCAP1TCLA.TIOII. 

I.  I  find  among  all  intelligent  people  an  impresBion  of  tfab 
kind :  a  child  uses  less  tban  1000  wonla,  an  ordinary  man  aao 
from  3000  lo  4000,  an  accMnplisfaed  writer  ^lont  10,000. 
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This  rests,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  npon  the  statement  of 
Marsh,  already  quoted. 

II.  We  have  seen  that  Shakspere  has  over  24,000,  and  that 
Milton  in  his  poems  has  over  17,000. 

The  Angio-Saxon  Chronicle  contains  about  12,000  words,  and 
the  English  Bible,  which  is  treating  of  quite  special  subjects, 
contains  over  TOOO  words. 

III.  The  whole  number  of  words  in  Worcester's  Dictionary  is 
104,000;  in  Webster's  last  edition  110,000  (these  numbers  are 
approximate).  Many  of  these,  in  fact  most  of  the  additions  since 
1840,  are  technical  words,  the  use  of  which  is  quite  common 
among  educated  people. 

The  only  conclusion  I  feel  at  liberty  to  draw  is,  that  Marsh's 
numbers  are  quite  too  small,  and  that  30,000  words  is  not  at  all 
an  unusual  vocabulary. 

The  further  pursuit  of  this  subject  has  great  interest,  but  I 
feel  obliged  to  leave  it,  at  this  point,  to  the  philologists,  who  are 
more  peculiarly  concerned.  I  shall  hope  that  this  slight  paper 
may  call  out  remarks  from  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
are  better  informed  upon  this  subject  than  I  can  be. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Nation,  in  which  he  states 
that  in  giving  estimates  of  the  vocabularies  of  men  of  various 
classes  he  used  word  **m  the  sense  in  which,  in  such  discussions, 
all  philologists  would  agree  in  employing  it,"  that  is,  'Mn  esti- 
mating the  number  of  words  1  took  only  the  simple  or  stem  and 
not  the  inCected  forms  of  the  vocables." 

This  of  course  explains  the  difference  between  Mr.  Marsh's 
estimates  and  my  own  conclusions  in  the  preceding  paper,  but 
I  have  been  induced  to  allow  that  paper  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  a  practical  idea  of  the 
number  of  words,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term,  which 
are  in  common  use  (counting,  for  example,  lover,  loveless^  and 
lovely t  as  three  words,  although  they  have  the  same  *^  simple  or 
stem").  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
signs  for  ideas,  and  the  research  may  be  of  interest  although  not 
of  philological  value. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  leave  the  conclusions  as  they  are, 
as  Prof.  Eastman,  U  S.  Navy,  starting  from  the  same  basis,  has 
fully  and  carefully  confirmed  my  principal  conclusion,  viz. :  that 
many  men  have  vocabularies  of  over  30,000  words,  and  he  has 
shown  that  the  probable  error  of  his  estimate  is  less  than  one 
per  cent 

May  30, 1875. 
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VII. 

ox    THE     MOVEMENTS    CAUSED     IN    LARGE    ICE- 
FIELDS BY  EXPANKION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AS  1 
ILLUSTRATIVE    OF   TUE    FORMATION  OF  ANTI- 
CLINAL AND  SYNCLINAL  AXES  IN  GEOLOGICAL  J 
FORMATIONS 

Bt  MONTOOUBRT  C.  MBIQS. 
(Frspagbd  Apbii^  lSti9.     RB«e  Fssbdabt  27,  1875.) 
Hearing  the  ditiuussion  of  the  National  AcEidemy  upon  the  son-  1 
tion  of  the  Appalachian  formutioria  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lea-  I 
ley,  N.A.,  I  was  led  to  recur  to  certain  phenomena  wliich  were  daily.  I 
presented  to  my  obsenratioQ  during  two  severe  winters  spent  kvI 
Rouse's  Point  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  in  latitade  ih'^  H,  , 
The  winters  in  that  region  are  severe.     The  tbermometer  U  j 
frequently  below  0  of  Fahreuheit  for  days  together.     It  seMoo,''! 
descends  below — 30°,  but — 18'^  is  a  not  unconimon  temperaturft 
The  lake  is  fed  by  Btreama  wbicli  rise  in  the  Adirondack  and  Greet 
Momilaing,  derivinp  their  supplies  from  the  heavy  siiowa  of  thoM '' 
ranges,  whore  fuur  tVet  of  sijow  on  a  lev^I  is  iwt  iiacninTiion.    Its 
waters  are  clear,  cold,  and  still.     No  current  exists  to  move  the 
ice,  which   is  produced  early  and  remaiQS  late.     Its  tbickneRS,  I 
judge,  averages  about  twenty-fonr  inches.     The  lake  is  irregular 
in  form.     Its  shores  and  those  of  the  islands  it  contains  are  gen- 
erally rocky,  with  some  beaches  of  drift  gravel,  sand,  and  bonlders. 
While  at  night  the  thermometer  descends  to — 30°,  during  the 
day  the  suo's  rays,  shining  tbroagh  a  dry,  clear  atmosphere,  have 
considerable  power.     The  ice,  a  two  feet  thick  stratum  floatiuf 
freely  upon  the  quiet  water,  lies  between  the  water  always  at  38* 
and  the  air  varying  from  +32°  to  — 30"  and  further  subject  to  the 
action   of  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn.     Its  lower  surface  must 
always  retain  the  uniform  temperature  of  freezing  water  or  melting 
ice  (-|-32°).    Its  npper  surface  may  take  any  temperature  between 
-(-32°  and  approximately — 30°.    As  ice,  when  once  formed,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  other  solid 
bodies,  the  upper  surface  contracts  under  the  low  nocturnal  tem- 
perature, producing  a  tension  which  is  suddenly  relieved  by  ex- 
tended cracks.    Onafrosty  night  the  great  ice  fields,  125  miles  long 
and  from  I  to  10  miles  in  width,  are  continually  cracking  with  a 
rushing  or  roaring  sound,  which  is  one  of  the  striking  natural 
phenomena  of  this  nortliern  region.     A  crack  sometimes  slarta 
apparently  at  the  feet  of  a  traveller  on  the  ice,  and  its  ruBbiog 
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roaring  sound  will  run  off  till  lost  in  the  extreme  distance.  This 
sound  is  almost  continuous  in  very  cold  nights,  and  there  must 
be  millions  of  such  cracks  formed. 

All  these,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  are 
infiltrated  with  water,  which,  in  the  thin  fissures,  freezes  imme- 
diately. They  can  be  seen  of  all  sizes  from  a  mere  crack  to  some 
inches  in  width  where  the  ice  has  parted  through  its  whole  thick- 
ness and  yielded  to  the  contractile  efifort.  When  the  temperature 
rises  during  the  day,  this  cracking  ceases.  The  ice  expands  to 
suit  its  increased  mean  temperature,  and  its  edges  encroach  upon 
the  shores  more  and  more  day  by  day.  A  permanent  increase  of 
size  results.from  the  filling  of  the  contractile  fissures  by  frozen  wa- 
ter, and  on  all  the  beaches  of  the  lake  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  shore 
is  formed  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  composed  of 
sand,  gravel,  stones,  and  even  large  boulders,  which  are  each  win- 
ter pushed  further  and  further  up  the  beach,  until  they  reach  the 
limit  of  the  ice  edge.  This  may  be  likened  to  a  secular  variation 
or  expansion,  its  period  being  the  existence  of  the  ice  field. 

The  daily  expansion  and  nightly  contraction,  arising  from  the 
diurnal  change  of  temperature  of  the  ice,  gives  rise  to  effects 
even  more  striking  and  important  to  the  residents  on  the  shores 
than  this  annual  variation.  The  lake  is  irregular  in  form.  Its 
shores,  and  those  of  the  islands  with  which  it  abounds,  form  wide 
bays  or  lobes  of  water,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrower 
straits,  which  are  limited  by  opposite  advancing  or  receding 
points  or  reefs  of  land  or  of  rock.  One  bay  or  lobe  three  or  four 
miles  in  width  and  several  miles  in  length  will  be  connected  with 
the  next  by  a  narrower  portion,  perhaps  only  a  mile  in  width. 
In  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  these  great  fields  the  weaker 
lines,  or  lines  of  least  resistance,  are  across  these  constrictions,  and 
it  is  along  these  lines,  which  are  the  same  year  after  year,  that 
the  principal  visible  effects  of  diurnal  expansion  and  contraction 
are  to  be  observed.  The  ice  breaks  or  parts  on  these  lines,  some- 
times leaving  an  open  crack  or  line  of  water  several  feet  in  width, 
difficult  to  cross  on  foot  or  in  the  carriole,  as  the  northern  sledge 
is  called.  The  common  winter  road  of  the  shore  inhabitants  is  on 
the  ice ;  and  I  have  often,  at  certain  well-known  points,  driving 
out  early  in  the  morning,  found  an  open  crack  difficult  to  pass. 
Returning  in  the  evening,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  had  produced 
its  effect,  the  edges  of  the  ice  would  be  found  to  have  met  and  in- 
flected either  upwards  or  downwards  to  such  a  degree  that  an  axe 
would  be  needed  to  effect  a  passage. 

This  action  is  tq  be  seen  winter  after  winter  at  the  same  places, 
and  the  formation  of  the  ridge  or  gutter  is  observed  by  all,  for 
all  are  put  to  inconvenience  and  sometimes  in  peril  by  their  move- 
ments. When  the  edges  of  the  ice  fields  happen  to  bend  down- 
wards under  the  effects  of  expansion,  the  passage  is  most  danger- 
ous.    I  have  seen  horses,  approaching  too  near  the  edge  con- 
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by  IB  ■iHwit  iKMH  n  AaMMW,  ia  ochm  faiccd  apiMft 
nSffnor  itpfiwiJ  tao  wfcj^.  iliciatl  w^  njirliiil  sa«^ 
bat  that  ijwiir  AanrfasMCi  oenprae  ««l7  1T6  aOa*  af  » 
cnna  welio*  or  pfwUe  StM  aiau  t>  Ingtib. 

Tfce  fiUmg  V  the  ice  enda  bj  ««ler  «Ueh  (ictna  is  mi^ 
leaud  by  tke  d^kea  of  igneon or  aqveav  rodi  wWeh  ■hMrii|T_ 
tbe  (TNtogic*!  profile.     AP  tkoc  mUtmI  ia  a  ii 

... -^ififi  ,    i  inrniiiil  thniliMiwMinirftbririil* 

two. 

Changes  of  tdnpnatiire,  not  dramsl  is  n  tte  ice  Iddi^ 
secular,  would  prodnce  the  ridges  aod  Tallejs  in  tbe  rocks  as  tha 
dianul  diaages  prodace  tbeir  models  in  the  ridges  sod  gotten  sf 
the  ke  Gelds. 

It  is  well  to  look  for  the  smsllest  saEcteat  cause  in  rr  snnaiag 
apon  obseiTstioos  of  Dstaral  pfaeDomena ;  and  as  Lrell  holds  that 
tnost  of  .be  cbsages  on  tbe  earth's  sar&ce  maj  be  aceoanted  -for 
by  causes  and  operations  stiil  seen  in  action.  I  hare  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  these  obserrations,  forced  upon  mjatteatioa 
daring  mj  dailj  rides  for  two  seasons  apoo  a  fnnea  lake,  as  illas* 
trating  and  accooDtJDg  for  a  part  of  the  contortioaa  of  tbe  earths 
rarfsce. 

Some  sketches  on  tiie  accompaajiD^  P"KC  iDnstiate  tbe  mon 
oMBmoD  frfiTsical  pbeaooieu  herein  duoibed. 


A.  Crack  In  ths  lee  on  k  cold  night  or  momlDg. 
AIR.     — 3l)OtO+320 


Crank  on  a  moderatsl?  warm  anernoon. 


O.  Cnok  on  4  moderatalf  wsnn  Bftemoon.    ' 


D.  Bdge  of  Ic«,  Bhowing  Btones  and  earth  driren  ap  ths  beaoh. 


CC  CC  CC.     Cruka  III1«d  with  wst«r,  and  frann. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OP  NEW  SPECIES  OP  FOSSIL  PLANTS 
FROM  ALLEGHANY  CO.,  VIRGINIA;  WITH  SOME  RE- 
MARKS ON  TFE  ROCK  SEEN  ALONG  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE AND  OHIO  RAILROAD,  NEAR  THE  WHITE 
SULPHUR  SPRINGS  OF  GREENBRIER  COUNTY,  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 

BY  F.  B.  MEEK. 

(Reap  Junb  15,  1872.) 

While  on  a  visit  last  summer  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
of  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia,  I  saw,  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  near  that  place,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  fossil  fern, 
that  had  been  found  at  Lewis's  tunnel,  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  some  six  miles  southeast  of  the  springs.  Being 
much  impressed  with  its  elegant  form,  and  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, I  concluded  to  stop  at  the  locality  on  my  return  home,  with 
the  view  of  examining  the  rocks,  and  collecting  such  specimens 
as  could  be  found;  and,  while  there,  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  species  described  in  this  paper.'*' 

The  masterly  preliminary  reports  and  papers  of  Prof.  William 
B.  Rogers,  on  the  territory  now  composing  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  have  rendered  the  grand  general  features  of  the  geology 
of  those  States  so  familiar  to  most  scientific  readers,  that  any 
extended  remarks  on  that  subject  are  unnecessary  here.f  For 
the  information,  however,  of  those  who  may  never  have  visited 
this  interesting  mountain  region,  as  well  as  to  convey  a  more 
clear  idea  of  the  geological  horizon  of  the  fossils  under  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to  describe  these  plants, 
to  state  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  geology  and  topography  of  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  the  springs,  as  well  as  for  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  same,  and  eastward  along  the  railroad  to  the 
locality  of  Lewis's  tunnel,  where  these  fossils  were  discovered. 

*  I  am  under  obligations  to  Gen.  W.  C.  Wiokham,  Vice-President  of 
O.  and  0.  Railroad,  for  a  letter  to  tlie  condaotors  of  passenger  trains,  in- 
structing them  to  stop  and  allow  me  to  get  off  at  any  points  I  might  wish 
te  examine  along  the  road;  also  to  H.  D.  Whitoomb,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  road,  and  to  Maj.  Peyton  Randolph,  Chief  Assistant  Engineer,  for 
accurate  maps  of  portions  of  the  country  along  the  same,  and  for  other 
inTormation.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Gordon,  one  of  the  contractors 
of  Lewis's  tunnel,  and  to  Mr.  Terrence  McGlone,  for  fine  specimens  of  the 
fossil  plants  found  at  that  place. 

t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Prof.  Rogers's  final  reports  on  the 
Geology  of  Virginia,  which  I  understand  were  prepared  in  much  detail, 
were  never  published. 
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In  the  first  place  it  may  be  stated  that  these  springs  are 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  two  thousand  feet  above  tide,  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia,  and 
also  withiu  a  few  miles  of  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  A  little  to  the  northwestward  of  the  inclosed 
grounds  at  the  springs,  which  are  not  situated  quite  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley,  flows  Howard's  creek,  a  beautiful,  perfectly 
clear  mountain  stream,  that  runs  westward  into  Greenbrier 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Almost  immediately 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  grounds,  and  at  a  little  greater 
distance  across  the  valley  to  the  northwestward,  mountains, 
clothed  with  pines  and  various  deciduous  trees,  rise  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley ;  that  to  the  northwest- 
ward being  composed,  at  least  near  its  base,  of  shales  and  flags 
of  the  age  of  the  Hamilton  Group  (including  the  Marcellus 
fihale)  of  the  New  York  series ;  while  that  on  the  southeastward, 
for  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  its  base,  is  composed  of  the 
same  formation,  with  heavy  beds  of  Chemung  strata  above,  the 
whole  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  southeast,  and  containing 
many  characteristic  fossils.  To  the  southward  Kate's  Mountain 
is  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles;  while  Greenbrier  Mountain 
bounds  the  view  on  the  west,  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  springs. 
Fonr  to  five  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
proper  occur,  the  springs  being  west  of  the  principal  crest  of  this 
range,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  abounding  in  mineral  springs  of 
various  kinds  and  temperatures. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  this  region,  its  pure  mountain 
air,  always  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  season  at  this  altitude,  together  with  the  well-known 
medicinal  properties  of  its  waters,  and  the  elegant  and  ample 
preparations  for  the  accommodation  of  large  numbers  of  visitors, 
render  this  a  delightful  place  for  invalids  and  seekers  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  .while  away  the  sultry  months  of  summer. 

As  stated  by  Prof.  Rogers,  these  springs  issue  directly  from 
a  local  uplift  of  rock  of  the  age  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  the 
New  York  series ;  but  so  near  the  junction  of  this  with  the  overly 
lower  black  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Hamilton  group,  as  to  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  water  derives  its  sulphurous  properties, 
and  possibly  some  of  its  salts,  from  the  latter.* 


*  Aooording  to  Prof.  Rogers's  analysis,  the  solid  matter  left  by  the 
evaporation  of  100  cabio  inches  of  this  water,  at  a  temperature  of  2120 
Fah.,  was  65.54  grains,  composed  as  follows: — 

Sulphate  of  lime 31.680  grains. 

Salphate  of  magnesia         ....     8.241        " 

Snlphate  of  soda 4.050        " 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.530        ** 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ....  0.506  " 
Chloride  of  magnesium  ....  0.071  *' 
Chloride  of  calcium 0.010        " 
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The  exposed  portions  of  the  OriskaDj  beds  here  are  not,  as  ia 
often  the  case  farther  north,  composed  of  sandstones,  bat  consist, 
at  least  mainly,  of  a  rough,  yellowish-gray  mass  of  highly  cherty 
strata,  in  some  parts  passing  almost  into  a  quartz  rock.  Although 
little  exposed  at  this  place,  this  rock  evidently  forms  almost  the 
entire  bulk  of  a  low  hill,  or  ridge  of  oval  form,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  length,  included  as  a  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  orna- 
mented grounds  about  the  springs.  This  hill  is  depressed  pn 
top  and  covered  by  a  natural  growth  of  shade  trees,  and  has  been 
tastefully  laid  but  into  walks  and  winding  paths,  provided  with 
occasional  rustic  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Its- 
summit  is  perhaps  not  more  than  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  on  the  north,  around  which  side  it  is^ 
more  or  less  precipitous ;  while  to  the  southward  it  slopes  down 
more  gradually  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  grounds,  laid  out  into 
winding  walks  and  drives,  with  intervening  spaces  of  grassy^ 
sward,  shaded  at  intervals  by  clumps  of  spreading  oaks,  elms, 
and  other  trees.    Along  the  entire  length  of  its  southern  slope  a- 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.226  gralDS. 

Protosnlphate  of  iron         ....  0.069        '* 

Snlphate  of  alumina 0.012       " 

Barthy  phosphates a  trace 

Aiotized  organic  matter,  blended  with  a 

larger  proportion  of  sulphor,  about         .  0.005        ^ 
Iodine,  combined  with  sodiam  or  magnesinm,  a  trace. 

The  volume  of  each  of  the  gases  in  a  free  state  in  100  cubic  inches  of 
the  water,  he  found  to  be  as  follows  ;— 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       .        .        .        .0.66 

Nitrogen     .        • 1.88 

Oxygen 0.19 

CarlH>nio  acid      .         .        .        .        .        .3.67 

The  water  is  i>erfectly  clear,  and  flows  copiously ;  and,  although  appear- 
ing cool  to  the  taste  when  drank  during  the  warmer  pact  of  a  summer's- 
day,  it  is,  as  first  shown  by  Prof.  Rogers,  properly  speaking,  a  thermal 
water,  its  temperature,  though  somewhat  variable,  never  being  less  than- 
aboat  nine,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  nearly  thirteen  degrees  Fah., 
above  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  locality  and  altitude. 
That  is,  its  temperature  varies  from  61^  to  650  Fah. ;  while  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  as  determined  by  seven  years'  observations  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Lewisburg,  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  springs  and  at  a  little  lower  elevation,  is,  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Henry, 
52. 20  Fah.  Most  of  the  mineral  springs  of  this  region,  especially  thoee 
that  issue  from  anticlinal  axes  of  the  strata,  are,  as  observed  by  Prof. 
Rogers,  thermal  waters,  from  which  fact  we  may  infer  that  they  most 
probably  arise  from  considerable  depths,  and  owe  their  temperature  to 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  White  Sulphur  is,  I  believe,  the  only  proper  thermal  water  in  the 
State,  that  is  at  the  same  time  rather  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
When  freely  drank,  it  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic  and  diuretic  ;  but  its  most 
valuable  properties  are  its  alterative  powers  in  chronic  diseases  of  varioot 
kinds,  for  the  relief  of  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated. 
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continuous  excavation  has  been  made  to  form  a  terrace,  for  the 
reception  of  a  long  row  of  neat  one-  and  two-story  cottages,  which 
are,  at  places,  almost  hidden  from  view  by  shade  trees. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  this  terrace,  just  behind  the  cottages,  as 
well  as  along  the  broad  walk  winding  around  that  end  of  the  hill, 
the  dark  Devonian  shales  belonging  at  the  base  of  the  Hamilton 
group  of  the  New  York  series,  are  seen  dipping  off  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  southeastward.  But  on  following  the  terrace  west^ 
ward  behind  the  cottages,  we  soon  come  to  a  low  nearly  con- 
tinuous outcrop  of  the  Oriskany  beds,  dipping  at  the  same  high 
angle  as  the  shale  mentioned,  to  the  southeastward.  This  rock 
can  be  tranced  to  the  west  end  of  the  hill  on  this  side,  and  also 
forms  high  precipitous  exposures  around  its  northern  side,  one 
of  which  has  been  fancifully  called  the  "lover's  leap."  At  the 
western  base  of  the  hill,  it  is  likewise  again  seen  in  the  walk 
leading  down  to  the  bath-houses,  where  it  pPTesents  almost  a 
flinty  appearance.  Again  it  appears  just  below  the  principal 
spring,  some  ten  or  fifteen  .feet  higher  than  at  the  bath-houses, 
forming  the  bed  of  the  little  stream  running  from  the  spring-^ 
being  here,  in  places,  whitened  by  the  deposit  of  hydrated  sulphur 
left  by  the  water  trickling  over  its  surface.  The  bottom  of  this 
spring  is  also  formed  of  this  rock,  and  it  is  a  little  exposed  along 
the  side  of  a  road,  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  about  forty 
or  fifty  yards  south  of  the  same. 

This  last  seems  to  be  about  the  end  of  the'  exposed  part  of  this 
little  uplift  of  the  Oriskany  formation  here,  in  a  south  westward 
direction,  the  overlying  shales  being  met  with  in  a  hill  on  this 
fiide  behind  another  row  of  cottages  situated  along  its  north- 
eastern slope. 

A  low  naked  knob,  only  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  of  the 
lower  black  shales,  is  also  seen  on  the  immediate  margin  of 
Howard's  creek,  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  west  of  the  springs, 
which,  as  already  intimated,  are  situated  at  the  western  and  low- 
est part  of  the  grounds.  This  exposure  is  hardened,  contorted, 
and  crumpled  as  if  it  had  been  kneaded  together  by  some  power- 
ful agency  while  in  a  yielding  or  semiplastic  condition. 

Another  elevation  at  the  northeast  side  of  the  grounds,  called 
*' Prospect  hill,"  rises  gradually  to  about  the  height  of  that 
already  mentioned  on  the  north,  and  is  also  covered  by  shade 
trees  and  laid  out  into  walks;  its  southwestern  slope  being  like- 
wise occupied  by  a  row  of  elegant  two-story  cottages;  which, 
with  those  already  mentioned,  and  others  on  the  south  side, 
surround  the  central  part  of  the  ornamented  grounds  in  which 
the  large  hotel  is  situated.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  this  last- 
mentioned  hill  seems  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  shales  and 
flags  of  the  Hamilton  group,  of  different  shades  of  color. 

The  exposures  here  show  that  the  strike  of  this  little  uplift  of 
Oriskany  and  the  overlying  shales,  is  northeastward,  and  south- 
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mad  moalds  of  Sejugflaeria  ocoideaf 

The  deep  cats  of  the  Cbesapeske  snd  Obio  Bailnnd  thr3«gjk 
tbe  epon  aod  ridgea  of  the  moantkiiiA  sloog  the  soatli  side  of  th* 
Tmller  beiv,  ftflbnl  »  rerj  fioe  oppe^onitj  to  stodj  tbe  HamiltaB 
group  aluiles  and  more  or  lesa  tlalj  beds,  vhicb  Ee«m  to  be  of  n»- 
nderable  tbickoess,  and  from  Qt*r  the  springs  dip  at  rarioas  SBgis 
to  the  £oathe«atward,  excepting  where  tfaej  are  locmllj  Bexed  and 
contorted.  Aa  tbe  nOroad  rans  cloee  along  tbe  sooth  aide  of 
tbe  grounds,  fiCMiie  of  these  deep  cats  are  within  a  tew  bsiidied 
f  aids  of  tbe  boteL  One  of  these,  in  a  direction  nearly  soath  bom 
tbe  BpTiDgB,  and  almost  on  a  line  with  the  strike  of  the  Orisksaj 
aplift,  bnt  at  a  higher  elevation  than  tbe  nearest  exposures  of 
this  rock  imiDediatelj  at  the  springs,  shows  the  black  Hamiltoa 
■bale  at  tbe  bottom,  mach  contorted,  with  many  polished  sarfaces 
caoied  by  tbe  elippingof  one  part  upon  another  at  the  time  bf  the 
apbearal,  or  during  other  disturbances  of  the  beds.  As  freshly 
laid  open  by  tbe  ezcaTations  in  progress  when  I  was  there,  thci* 
dark  Ehales  emitted,  nnder  a  noon-day  snn,  a  salphnrons  odor, 
BDggesting  the  probable  origin  of  the  salpbnretted  hydrogen  of 
tbe  springs,  that  have  their  sonrce.  as  already  stated,  near  th« 
coiuiection  of  these  shales  with  Oriskany  formation. 
(SO) 
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I  saw  no  traces  of  any  kind  of  organic  remains  in  these  lower 
dark  shales,  excepting  a  few  trails,  apparently  of  annelids,  but 
they  doubtless  owe  their  dark  color  mainly  to  minutely  com- 
minuted particles  of  organic  matter,  perhaps  chiefly  of  marine 
plants.  From  their  position,  however,  and  general  appearance, 
there  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  represent  the  Mar* 
cellus  shale  of  the  New  York  series ;  which,  althongh  sometimes 
viewed  as  a  distinct  formation,  may  perhaps  be  properly  con* 
sidered  a  snbdivision  of  the  Hamilton  group.  Here  these  dark 
beds  are  seen  to  shade  upward  into  various  lighter  colored  shales, 
and  flags,  presenting  dififerent  shades  of  drab,  olive,  and  dull  gray, 
and  bluish-gray.  In  some  parts  there  are  intercalated  layers  of 
various  thickness  and  harder  texture,  composed  of  variable  pro- 
portions of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  matter.  These  latter 
harder  layers  are  usually  of  dull  gray  color,  or  often  on  fresh 
fractures,  bluish-gray,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  other  cuts  further 
eastward  and  westward,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  more  shaly 
portions  as  we  ascend  in  the  scries.  At  some  places,  however^ 
higher  in  the  series  there  are  seen  beds  of  dark  shale.  The  lighter 
colored  shaly  beds  above  the  lower  dark  shales  are  often  qnite 
soft,  and  are  dug  out  along  the  railroad  in  small  rhomboid  blocks 
that  soon  crumble  under  exposure  to  atmospheric  agencies. 

Fossils  seem  also  to  be  rather  rare  here  in  the  lighter  colored 
beds  of  the  Hamilton  group,  near  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs,  but  I  succeeded  in  finding, 
in  some  of  the  harder  layers  at  several  places  along  the  cuts  of 
the  railroad,  and  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  southeastward, 
casts  and  moulds  of  the  well-known  Hamilton  species,  Spirifer 
nmcronatuSt  and  Orthis  Vanuxemii,  along  with  Martinia  umbo- 
nata,  Atrypa  reticularis^  A,  aspera,  a  flattened  Strophomena  and 
a  smooth  Avicula  or  Pterinea. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  seems  that  there  are  here 
no  representatives  of  the  Upper  Helderberg  limestones  or  grits 
of  the  New  York  series ;  the  black  shales  at  the  base  of  the 
Hamilton  group  being  found  resting  directly  against  and  upon 
the  Oriskany. 

West  of  the  Springs,  the  lower  dark  shales  are  seen  along  the 
base  of  the  mouutains  for  a  mile  or  more,  on  the  right  or  north- 
west side  of  the  valley,  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  northwest- 
ward, or  at  places  locally  tilted  vertically,  or  variously  flexed  and 
distorted  as  if  by  lateral  pressure,  as  well  as  from  upheaval. 
The  direction  of  the  valley  here  is  south  westward,  but  within  a 
short  distance  its  direction  becomes  nearly  east  and  west,  and  five 
miles  below,  it  curves  around  more  nearly  to  the  north.  The  rail- 
road sweeps  around  the  south  side  of  this  curve,  cutting  through 
several  spurs  and  ridges  of  the  mountains  on  that  side  of  the 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  some  fifty  feet  above  its  bottom.  Its 
direction  for  several  miles  below  the  springs  being  very  obliquely 
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nefiU  of  U&ck  Tf'evubl*  miner,  bet  I  «~k$  iaprr^seij  infit  de 
reaeiMfw  of  titew  beds,  aad  tbe  red  dajx  satae  <tf  tkea  fsta 
by  diBisl«sra.tk»a,  to  Bone  of  t^oee  eeea  ia  tiie  CatAill  Mo^ 
Uiai  of  N««r  Yof^  formeriy  n&ned  to  the  Old  Bed  SudBtoM, 
bat  vUdi,  naee  Col  Jevett'i  diacoverj  of  Cbewia^  fosah  U^ 
M  tboae  iKosatMBE,  ]nr«  been  mattilf  iitdiided  ia  the  Ckc^na^ 
gronp  of  Um  N«w  York  DevoBiaa.  1  fa«Fe  tbe  impieseioB.  kow- 
cver,  that  tiw  beds  penetrated  bj'  diis  excaTstion  are  at  least  as 
hi^  ia  (be  aeriei  ac  tiie  Old  B«d,  or  posdUj  aooiewfaat  higber.  aa 
there  tniut  be,  owing  to  tlie  dip  here,  a  veij  considenUe  tU(^ 
oeGi  of  Etrata  between  tbem  and  tlie  QamiltoD  gronp  seen  foitfcer 
op  the  raliej.  Being  at  tbe  time  ia  ratJier  Teeble  healtli.  I  £d 
not  aUempt  to  make  tbe  necesear;  examinations  to  ascertain  tfc* 
exact  limJU  of  the  groups  here,  and  onij  allade  to  the  rocks  seca 
in  this  cat,  on  acconnt  of  their  dose  similaritj  in  lithological 
charuten,  to  those  eootaining  tbe  plants  described  in  tfau  paper 
from  Lewis's  tnnnel.  about  six  miles  to  tbe  soatheaat  <^  Iha 
apriogs;  especially  as  tbe  reTerse  of  dip,  to  the  aootheastwvd 
from  the  springs  to  the  last-mentioned  localitj,  woold  also  indi- 

tbna  beds  and  tba  vhitiih  suidstaoe  laea  baiaw 
leral  ineliiutiao  of  lil  th*  rocb  hara,  risa  to  tha 
■  Bules  forthar  autward,  oa  tha  wast  sUa 
■!■(■,  than  whare  1  saw  tham. 
(38) 
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PLATE  I. 

Fig.  1.    Lepidodendron  scobiniformis. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  smaller  branches,  showing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  scars  of  tlie  same. 

Fig.  2.    Cyclopteris  (ARCn.<EOPTERis)  Alleghanensis. 
2rt.  A  part  of  a  frond,  natural  size. 
26.  One  of  the  pinnules  magnified,  to  show  the  nervation. 

Fig.  3.  Cyclopteris  Yirgtniana. 

3a.  Part  of  a  frond,  natural  size. 

36.  Outer  extremity  of  one  of  the  pinnse. 

3c.  One  of  the  pinnules  magnified,  to  show  the  nervation. 

Fig.  4.     Cakpolit^es. 
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«ate  that  the  beds  at  these  two  excavations  occupy  aboat  the 
same  position  in  the  series. 

Returning  to  the  springs,  which  are  situated  in  the  axis  of 
elevation,  we  find  that  several  deep  cuts  and  tunnels  along  the 
railroad,  jast  east  of  the  same,  present  fine  sections  of  the  Ham- 
ilton group  shaly  beds,  with  more  or  less  of  harder  and  more 
i;ompact  gray  layers  intercalated.  The  more  shaly  softer  beds 
^ere  present  the  usual  light-drab  and  grayish  tints,  but  at  one 
place  I  noticed  some  very  dark  shale.  Oenerally  fossils  seem  to 
be  rare  here  also,  along  the  cuts  of  the  road,  though  in  some  of 
the  harder  more  arenaceous  beds,  within  about  one  mile  of  the 
springs,  I  found  ca^ts  of  a  few  Hamilton  types.  *> 

Between  this  and  Alleghany  tannel,  three  and  a  half  miles 
southeast  of  the  springs  by  a  right  line,  I  only  saw  the  rocks  in 
passing  along  on  the  cars.  As  already  stated,  the  dip  of  the 
strata  east  of  the  springs  is  to  the  southeastward,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  local  distortions,  apparently  all  the  way  to  Lewis's  tunnel 
and  beyond ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  road  between  these  two 
places  is  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  the  same  as  the  dip,  in 
coming  eastward,  we  ascend  again  rather  rapidly  in  the  series,  the 
inclination  of  the  strata  being  at  a  pretty  high  angle.  With 
local  exceptions,  the  beds  become  less  shaly,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  hard  layers  in  coming  eastward.  At  the  west  end  of 
Alleghany  tunnel,  which  is  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  actual  elevation  as  the  springs,  I  saw  gray 
and  olive  shales,  with  some  more  compact  arenaceous  layers, 
tilted  and  much  confused,  some  parts  standing  nearly  in  a  verti- 
cal posture,  as  if  crowded  together  by  lateral  pressure.  Similar 
shaly  beds  seem  also  to  occur  at  some  points  in  the  tunnel,  as  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  wall  up  and  arch  it  over  with  masonry 
at  places. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  tunnel  there  is  a  long  open  cut,  with 
vertical  walls  on  each  side,  in  which  the  strata  are  seen  to  be 
more  compact,  and  show  little  of  the  shaly  structure.  They 
generally  present  a  bluish-gray  tint  on  fresh  fractured  surfaces, 
and  dip  to  the  southwestward  at  an  angle  of  from  45^  to  50^ 
below  the  horizon.  Where  long  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies, 
however,  above  the  cut,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  they 
weather  to  a  light  yellowish-gray  color,  bnt  sometimes  show  rnsty 
surfaces,  when  broken.  At  one  place,  a  little  above  the  east  end, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  this  cut,  I  found  a  mould  of  the  ventral 
valve  of  a  Spirifer  agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  more  ex- 
tended forms  of  S.  mucronatus.  Associated  with  this,  however, 
were  numerons  casts  of  the  interior,  and  moulds  of  the  exterior, 
of  the  Chemung  species  S,  mesdcostaliSj  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  the  transversely  extended  variety  of  that  shell,  as  found  in 
New  York,  not  only  in  form,  surface  markings,  and  the  charac- 
teristic mesial  rib,  bnt  also  in  having  a  deep  slit  in  casts  of  the 
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shale  and  coaly  matter  already  mentioned ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly  at  the  same  geological  horizon, 
as  the  dip  of  the  strata  would  apparently  bring  those  seams  down 
to  this  level.     The  direction  of  the  cut  being  more  nearly  par- 
allel with  the   strike  of  the  strata  than  the  general  course  of  the 
road  west  of  this  curve,  the  beds  dip  more  obliquely  across  the 
excavation,  and  at  the  point  where  the  laborers  were  at  work 
when  I  was  there,  a  thin  seam  of  black,. more  or  less  shaly  matter, 
containing  at  places  a  few  inches  of  coal,  was  seen  passing  across 
the  bottom  of  the  cut.     This  seam  of  bituminous  shaly  matter  is 
very  irregular  in  thickness,  being  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
thick,  but  soon  thinning  out  to  a  few  inches.     The  included  coal 
is  also  even  more  irregular,  being  sometimes  several  inches  in 
thickness,  and  again  thinning  to  a  mere  streak  of  black  bitu- 
minous shaly  matter,  or  sometimes  entirely  disappearing.    Where 
pure  and  not  crushed,'*'  it  often  presents  a  somewhat  lustrous 
appearance  like  anthracite,  but  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame  that 
shows  it  to  be  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous.     Of  course  it 
does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  made  available  for  any 
practical  purposes,  but  its  occurrence  here  among  these   older 
strata,  so  far  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  true  Coal  measures,  and 
in  connection  with  so  many  beautiful  fossil  plants,  is,  to  the  geo- 
logist, an  interesting  fact,  as  it  shows  that  similar  physical  con- 
ditions to  those  that  gave  origin  to  our  great  widely  extended 
coal-beds  of   the  later  Carboniferous  period,  prevailed   locally 
here,   at  least  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time,  long 
before  the  true  coal-producing  epoch. 

The  plants  found  associated  with  this  coal  occur  both  in  the 
more  or  less  dark;Colored  shaly  matter,  and  in  the  fine-grained 
argillaceous  and  slightly  gritty  harder  rock  just  below  it,  as  well 
as  above.  The  wonderfully  perfect  condition  of  the  most  deli- 
cate fronds  of  the  ferns  found  here,  shows  that  these  plants  could 
not  have  been  drifted  any  great  distance,  by  streams  or  ocean 
currents,  before  being  buried  beneath  the  fine  sediment  now  form- 
ing the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  but  that  they  must 
have  grown  at  least  near  the  locality  where  they  are  now  found. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  while  the  vast  accumulations  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  composing  these  mountain  masses,  were  being 
deposited  upon  a  gradually  sinking  ocean  bottom, '  there  were 
shores,  and  perhaps  islands  near,  that  supported  a  growth  of 
terrestrial  vegetation.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  even  at  some 
of  the  very  spots  where  the  coal  is  found,  the  bed  upon  which  it 
rests  was  raised  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that 
most  of  the  plants  of  which  the  coal  is  formed,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  it  is  associated,  may  have  grown  very  nearly,  or  pos- 

*  Being  a  mnoh  softer  material  than  the  hard  rocks  above  and  below, 
this  seam  of  ooal  and  shaly  matter  has,  at  some  places,  been  crashed  bj 
the  movements  of  the  beds  under  tremendous  pressure. 
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sibly  in  some  cases  exactly  where  tliey  are  now  found.  Of  conne 
tliere  were  maiiy  sab^equeQt  oscillaliuas  of  lerel,  by  wLich  much 
of  our  coniineut  was  aaali  deep  enougli  beueath  the  oceau  Jerel. 
lo  receive  tbouxautls  of  feet  in  tbickuess,  of  later  deposits,  aad 
again  raised  lo  its  present  elcvation- 

The  walls  of  tlie  excavation  at  the  bottom  of  which  these  plants 
wei;e  found,  are  composed  of  tbe  same  hne-textnred,  more  or  less 
hard,  gray  and  bluish-gray,  argillaceous,  tiligbtly  gritty  beds,  as 
Bome  of  tboae  contaiuing  the  plants,  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  aboro 
ibe  bottom  of  tbe  cut ;  and  fartber  up,  apparently  much  the  aama 
kind  of  rocks  continue  for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  alternating  with 
beds  of  softer,  crumbling,  brownish-red  material,  disposed  lo  form 
red  elays  by  disintegration.  The  nature  of  the  rocks  composiag 
the  mouutains  here,  above  this  last- mentioned  horizon,  was  not 
determined  by  examination  \  and  no  organic  remains,  excepting 
those  of  tbe  planw  collected  here,  were  seen  at  this  locality. 

About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  northeastward  from  the  point 
where  the  plants  already  mentioned  were  taken  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cut,  excavations  were  in  progress  in  the  tunnel,  by  means 
of  a  vertical  shaft  auuk  on  an  elevation  more  than  one  haiidred 
feet  above  tbe  actoal  horijiou  of  the  point  where  the  plants 
alluded  to  above  were  found.  The  rock  thrown  out  of  this  shaft 
is  a  very  hard,  compact,  rather  coarse-grained,  massive  grit,  oft 
light  bluish-gray  color,  differing  from  any  of  the  beda  exposed 
in,  or  directly  over,  the  cut  at  the  plant  locality.  It  is  brought 
up  from  the  sliaft  generally  in  large,  irregular  massive  blocks,  as 
blasted  from  the  beds.  In  these  I  saw  many  fragments  of  stems 
and  branches  of  trees,  most  of  which  are  snial!,  bat  I  obtained 
aeveral  specimens  of  moderate  size,  one  of  which  consists  of  a 
fragment  broken  at  both  ends,  measuring  twenty-two  inches  in 
length,  and  three  to  four  inches  iu  diameter.  Some  crushed  ex- 
amples seen  in  the  rock  appear  to  have  belonged  to  individuals 
of  considerably  larger  size.  All  of  these  specimens  are  coated, 
as  it  were,  by  a  bark-like  covering  of  shining  coaly  matter,  while 
inside  of  this  nothing  but  the  same  hard,  gritty  material  compos- 
ing the  surrounding  matrix  occurs.  Generally  no  well-defined 
markings  are  seen  either  on  the  surface  of  this  coaly  matter,  or 
on  the  rock  within.  On  one  of  the  specimens,  however,  obtained 
here,  there  are  pits  closely  resembling,  iu  size,  form,  and  arrange- 
ments, those  of  tbe  genns  Stifjmaria. 

Tbe  absence  of  sarface  markings  on  most  of  thene  specimens  U 
perhaps  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  drifted  and  con- 
sequently abraded  before  being  deposited  here,  and  in  part  to  tbe 
tremendons  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  daring 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock,  or  its  subsequent  movements.  The 
evidences  of  pressnre  are  seen  on  nearly  all  the  specimens,  which 
are  usually  found  cmshed  and  broken,  with  the  surface  of  tbe 
(3fi) 
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Bhining  coalj  covering  polished  and  striated  bj  the  slipping  of 
contiguous  portions  of  the  matrix  under  great  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  plants  I 
obtained  here  in  a  condition  to  show  their  specific  characters 
seem  to  be  new  species,  while  no  other  organic  remains  of  any 
kind  were  observed  in  these  beds  during  my  rather  limited  ex- 
amination, we  scarcely  have  the  means  of  determining  their  exact 
horizon  in  the  series.  The  affinities  of  the  several  species  of 
ferns  found  in  the  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  at  this  place, 
would,  however,  favor  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  near  the 
junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  lower  Carboniferous, 
but  probably  in  the  latter. 

That  the  remains  of  Chemung  types  of  shells  occur  at  lower 
Btratigraphical  positions  at  several  places  between  here  and  Al- 
leghany tunnel,  has  already  been  stated.  There  must,  however, 
be  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  intervening  between  these 
two  points,  the  dip  being  all  along  here,  I  should  think,  scarcely 
less  than  30°  to  40°  below  the  horizon,  and  perhaps  at  some 
points  more,  to  the  southeastward.  I  made  no  measurements 
of  distances,  angles  of  dip,  or  of  the  thickness  of  strata  (having 
DO  instruments),  but  the  distance  between  the  two  tunnels,  by  the 
curve  of  the  road,  is,  I  was  informed,  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 
A  straight  line  between  these  two  points,  however,  would  not  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  but  obliquely  across  the  strike,  and 
something  less. 

The  distance,  by  a  right  line,  between  the  locality  where  I 
found  the  last  Chemung  fossils,  coming  eastward,  and  the  point 
where  the  remains  of  the  plants  were  found  in  the  cut  at  Lewis' 
tunnel,  I  should  think  little  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  direction  of  this  line  with  relation  to  the  dip, 
there  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  less  than  1500  feet  of  strata,  and 
possibly  more,  between  the  horizons,  of  these  two  points.     How 
much  if  any  of  this  space  may  be  occupied  by  Chemung  rocks 
remains  to  be  determined.     That  the  Chemung  extends  from  the 
furthest  eastward  point  at  which  I  found  it«  characteristic  fossils, 
back  to  Alleghany  tunnel,  however,  where  the  same  types  occur, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  from  1200  to  1500  feet  of  these  rocks  be- 
tween these  two  points.     Whether  or  not  the  Chemung  extends 
back  into  Alleghany  tunnel,  I  did  not  ascertain.     I  think  it  pro- 
bable, however,  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  strata  penetrated  by 
this  tunnel  belongs  to  the  horizon  of  the  Portage  group,  because 
among  the  material  brought  out  of  its  eastern  end.  I  saw  many 
thin  slabs,  of  bluish  and  greenish  tinge,  showing,  on  their  slightly 
glazed   surfaces,   fucoidal   markings   very   similar   to   Fucoides 
graphica,  so  characteristic  of  the  Portage  group  in  New  York. 
There  is  ample  space  between  this  point  and  the  White  Sulphur 
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.tBjpTinErn,  for  ^rent  developnieQU  of  the  Portage  and  HiMalhnK 
yroiipH,  if  both  exist  here. 

The  thicknefw  of  Ihe  Cbemnng  proop  was  fonneriy  estimataA 
'M  ftbont  1500  feet  in  New  Yorfc;  bat  from  C'jL  Jew^U'H  dts- 
k^Rnery.  that  a  consWerahle  thicknesB  of  the  ?tnU  fornuog'  ite 
'"C»tKldll  Moantaina,  that  bad  for  &  long  time  been  referred  qi  ifia 
Old  Rad  Sandiiton*.  really  bftonjia  to  the  Chenung,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  1500  feet  is  considerably  below-  the  maximatn 
thickness  of  the  latter  fonnation  in  Sew  Yort  Pr*»f.  Henrr  D. 
Rogers  estimated  its  greatest  thickness  in  PenitejIvBiita.  at  mon 
than  3000  feet. 

From  all  the  fart«  obaerred,  I  had  at  one  time  supposed  thrt 
the  plant  bvd  at  Lewis's  tanitel  holds  a  positioo  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Devonian  ;  bat  as  Prof.  Rogers  ioforms  me  that  tlM 
Old  Red,  if  it  eziata  there,  is  probably  bat  little  developed,  tlia 
position  of  these  plants  may  be  more  properly  within  the  infcnor 
part  of  the  lower  or  sabcarboniferoua  series. 

Fossil  Botany  not  coming  within  the  range  of  my  own  enpecitl 
department  of  investigation,  my  object  in  studying  these  plants 
was,  at  5fst,  merely  to  identify  the  species,  which  it  was  auppuaed 
had  probably  been  described.  After  maltiag  exteosiTe  coaipui> 
flOQ^,  howe*er,  with  the  fignrea  and  descriptions  in  a  targe  dooiI 
of  publications,  withoot  finding  any  species  agreeing  with  tli4 
I  arriTed  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  new,  aod  decided 
name  ami  drir-rihe  them      The  ?pf>oiroeng,  however,  hav>  be«i 

as  well  as  in  part  (with  tracings  of  others),  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Daw- 
son, of  Montreal,  all  of  whom  are  well  known  to  be  high  authori- 
ties on  fossil  botany;  and  these  gentlemen  concnrred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  species  are  new ;  thongh  they  differed  somewhat 
in  opinion  respecting  the  generic  affinities  of  the  ferns,  which 
happen  to  be  types  standing,  as  it  were,  intermediate  betwee* 
several  of  the  established  genera.  This  pecaliarity  of  theee 
forms,  and  the  fact  that  the  most  important  generic  character 
(the  natnre  of  the  fnicti  Scat  ion)  can  very  rarely  be  seen  in  speci- 
mens of  these  older  types  of  fossil  ferns,  render  their  classifica- 
tion difflcnlt,  and  give  origin  to  conflicting  opinions,  among  the 
most  carefnl  and  conscientious  observers,  respecting  the  generic 
names  nnder  which  the  species  ehonid  be  ranged. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Prot 
Dawson,  Prof.  Lesqnereoz,  and  Dr.  Newberry,  for  the  SD^es- 
tions  alluded  to  above,  respecting  these  plants. 

Lkpidodxndbon  bcobinifobhb,  U. 

PI.  I,  ig.  1. 

Cicatrices  of  smaller  branches  moderately  distinct,  small,  or 

about  0.14  inch  in  length,  and  0.09  inch  in  breadth,  sobovate  in 

form,  or  rounded  above  and  tapering  to  &  mucronate  point  below, 
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placed  in  the  nsaal  obliqaelj  ascending  rows  so  as  to  present  a 
quincuncial  arrangement,  smooth  below.  Interspaces  smooth, 
somewhat  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  cicatrices,  measuring 
transversely,  and  half  their  breadth  measuring  in  the  direction 
of  the  oblique  rows.  Leaf  scars  small,  placed  at  the  upper  end 
(and  usually  a  little  excentric  to  the  right)  of  the  cicatrices,  sub- 
rhombic,  about  as  wide  as  long,  with  upper  side  convex  in  out- 
line, the  lateral  angles  rounded,  and  the  base  abruptly  pointed ; 
sometimes  with  the  entire  outline  subcircular,  smooth,  or  without 
any  visible  vascular  pits  within. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  portion  of  a  flattened 
branch  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  showing  the  cicatrices  quite 
distinctly.  But  these  markings  present  a  great  diversity  of  ap- 
pearances on  dififerent  portions  of  the  dififerent  sized  branches  and 
trunks ;  and,  consequently,  the  description  would  not  apply  to  all 
of  its  parts.  In  some  of  the  impressions  of  still  smaller  branches, 
or  individuals,  the  cicatrices  are  more  crowded  laterally,  more 
elongated,  proportionally  narrower,  and,  as  seen  in  a  cross  light, 
present  a  decided  elongate-rhombic  outline,  the  interspaces  being 
proportionally  narrow,  so  as  to  make  the  cicatrices  appear  as  if 
acutely  pointed,  both  above  and  below.  In  this  aspect,  the  leaf 
scars  are  scarcely  seen,  and  the  whole  surface  presents  much  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  of  Sigillaria  ChemungensiSf  given  on 
page  276  of  the  Report  on  the  fourth  Geological  District  of  New 
York.  Even  in  these  specimens,  however,  when  viewed  in  a 
different  light,  the  cicatrices  can  be  seen  to  be  really  more  or  less 
rounded  above,  and  the  leaf  scars  obscurely  defined.  On  still 
larger  branches,  the  cicatrices  become  more  and  more  faintly 
defined,  and  the  leaf  scars  proportionally  more  distinct  and  more 
scattering,  so  that  the  surface  looks  very  much  like  that  of  a 
Stigmaria,  In  following  the  markings  to  larger  and  larger 
branches,  or  individuals,  the  cicatrices  are  seen  gradually  to  be- 
come obsolete,  and  longitudinal  ridges  begin  to  be  developed.  On 
fragments,  apparently  of  the  trunk  of  the  same  tree,  these  ridges 
are  found  to  be  from  0.26  to  0.46  inch  in  breadth,  nearly  flat  (with 
sometimes  very  obscure  traces  of  irregular  longitudinal  striae), 
and  separated  by  narrow  irregularly  interrupted  furrows;  while 
a  single  row  of  the  small  scars  occurs  along  the  middle  of  each, 
separated  by  intervals  of  about  0.60  inch.  Again  other  speci- 
liiens,  apparently  of  portions  of  the  trunk,  show  the  ridges  to 
have  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  leaf  scars  are  still 
seen,  more  widely  separated,  and  more  obscurely  defined.  These 
longitudinally  ridged  specimens,  therefore,  present  very  nearly 
the  characters  of  Sigillaria,  Hence,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  to  which  one  of  the  three  genera,  Lepidodendron, 
Stigmaria^  or  Sigillaria,  the  species  should  be  referred. 

It  is  true  that  the  specimens  seen  are  not  in  such  a  condition 
as  positively  to  demonstrate  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
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species — that  is,  do  one  individual  tree  has  been  seen  entire,  and 
showing  all  of  the  characters  mentioned — but  the  specimens  were 
foand  flattened  together  in  the  same  matrix,  and  present  such 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  gradations  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  separate  them ;  and  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  that 
they  really  belong  to  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  species. 

Prof.  Lesquereux  has  also  informed  me,  that  after  figuring  and 
describing  his  Stigmaria  minuta,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Report,- 
from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  State,  he  found  other  spe- 
cimens clearly  showing  very  similar  gradations  in  the  surface 
markings,  and  yet  under  circumstances  rendering  it  positively 
certain  that  they  all  belong  to  one  tree. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  markings  on  decorticated 
surfaces  all  become  nearly  obsolete. 

In  the  same  matrix  numerous  very  slender  grass-like  leaves 
occur  that  probably  belong  to  this  species.  The  widest  of  these 
are  not  more  than  0.13  inch  in  breadth,  while  some  of  them  can 
be  traced  to  a  length  of  more  than  seven  inches,  and  yet  they  are 
broken  at  both  ends,  and  appear  to  be  simple  and  almost  of  the 
same  breadth  throughout  the  entire  length.  They  are  always 
flattened  by  pressure,  and  generally  show  no  very  well-defined 
median  vein,  but  in  some  cases  they  appear  to  exhibit  traces  of 
about  four  longitudinal  lines,  or  veins. 

Stiomabia  ?  (sp.  undetermined). 

The  specimens  of  this  fossil  in  the  collection  are  more  or  less 
compressed  laterally  by  accidental  pressure,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thin  bark-like  covering  of  shining  coal.  Generally  they  show 
scarcely  any  traces  of  surface  scars ;  but  one  of  them  about  19 
inches  in  length,  with  both  ends  broken  away,  and  measuring  at 
the  larger  end  (which  rather  suddenly  enlarges),  3,  by  a  little 
more  than  5^  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the  smaller  2.40  by  4.30 
inches  in  diameter,  retains  the  scars  or  pits  on  the  decorticated 
surfaces,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness.  These  are  alternately 
arranged  in  obliquely  ascending  rows,  and  are  simple,  vertically 
elongated  depressions,  deepest  in  the  middle,  and  becoming' 
rapidly  shallower  and  narrowed  to  nothing  above  and  below.  In 
the  direction  of  the  spiral  rows,  as  well  as  transversely,  they 
measure  about  0.40  inch  from  the  middle  of  one  to  that  of  the 
next;  while  the  interspaces  are  sometimes  obscurely  and  irregu- 
larly a  little  wrinkled  longitudinally. 

The  whole  interior,  within  the  surrounding  bark-like  coating 
of  coal,  is  merely  composed  of  the  hard,  rather  fine  gritty  mate- 
rial composing  the  surrounding  matrix,  and  shows  no  traces 
of  an  eccentric  pith.  This  latter  fact  and  the  rather  elongated 
form  of  the  surface  pits,  without  any  ring  or  elevated  point 
within,  render  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  form  can  be  pro- 
perly referred  to  the  genus  Stigmaria, 
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The  specimens  of  this  species  do  not  occur  directly  associated 
with  the  other  plants  described  in  this  paper,  but  at  a  somewhat 
higher  geological  horizon,  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther eastward. 

Carpolithes  ? 

PI.  I,  fig.  4. 

These  bodies  may  or  may  not  be  fruits,  as  they  are  too  im- 
perfectly preserved  and  defined  to  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
They  seem  to  have  been  vesicular,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  pos- 
sessed little  solid  substance,  as  they  are  almost  entirely  flattened 
by  pressure.  As  thus  seen  flattened  in  the  matrix,  they  most 
generally  present  a  spatulate  outline,  and  vary  in  length  from  1 
inch  to  1.60  inches,  and  from  0.20  to  0.30  inch  in  breadth,  the 
widest  part  being  generally  near  one  end ;  while  the  opposite 
end  is  sometimes  abruptly  pointed,  and  the  other  usually  more 
obtuse,  or  more  or  less  rounded.  They  show  no  surface  markings 
of  any  kind. 

CYCLOPTERIS?    (ARCET-ffiOPTERIS)    LeSCURIANA,  M. 

PI.  II,  fig.  1,  a,  6,  c. 

Frond  tripinnate,*  attaining  a  large  size,  primary  pinnse  lance- 
ovate  or  lanceolate  in  general  outline,  with  a  moderately  stout, 
straight,  somewhat  rugose  rachis.  Secondary  pinnsB  regularly 
alternating,  rather  approximate,  lanceolate,  nearly  straight  or  a 
little  arched  upward,  with  a  slender,  very  slightly  flexuous  rachis, 
that  diverges  from  the  secondary  one  at  distinctly  less  than  a 
right  angle.  Tertiary  divisions  or  pinnules  regularly  alternating, 
narrowed  below  to  the  short  oblique  petiole,  the  lower  or  inner 
ones  being  deeply  divided  into  from  three  to  five  (rarely  six) 
alternating,  moderately  divergent,  narrow  subianceolate,  simple, 
or  rarely  dentate  leaflets ;  upper  ones  gradually  becoming  less 
and  less  divided,  until  they  pass  into  merely  slightly  dentate,  or 
simple  lanceolate  forms  that  are  more  oblique  to,  and  slightly 
decurrent  upon,  the  rachis.  Nervation  rather  obscure ;  nerves 
not  very  numerous,  moderately  diverging,  and  apparently  several 
times  bifurcating.f 

*  The  desoriptions  of  this  and  the  following  species,  are  drawn  np 
under  the  sapposition  that  the  largest  npecimens  fonnd  are  uot  fronds, 
bnt  mere  divisions  of  the  samp.  If  they  should  be  fonnd  to  be  entire 
fronds,  however,  of  course  the  description  wonld  havu  to  be  modified  to 
correspond,  as  in  that  case  the  species  should  be  described  as  bi-pinnate, 
and  the  division  termed  secondary  pinna,  wonld  be  primary,  etc. 

t  In  some  of  the  specimens  the  npper  side  of  the  pinnules  can  be  seen 
under  a  strong  magnifier  in  a  cross  light,  to  be  covered  by  numerous 
extremely  minute,  crowded  longitudinal  strisB,  apparently  independent  of 
the  nervation.  These  striae  can  be  traced  down  the  narrowed  base,  or 
petiole,  upon  and  along  the  rachis. 
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The  Bpecimens  apparently  belonging  t«  thU  »_ 
preseot  considerable  variatioDs  of  foroi  ood  other  cbaroctefs,  a 
being  deddedif  narrower,  with  their  pinuee  ahorter,  more  dbtaa^  J 
and  more  obliqae,  and  tbeir  pianules  less  divided.  Tfae:ie,  ho«s-  1 
ever,  probably  iietoog  to  different  parts  of  the  frond  from  thst  J 
detjcriheil  here  aa  the  typical  form  of  the  species.  Others  hanT 
the  pinitffi  and  pinnules,  as  weH  as  the  subdirisiona  of  the  buier,  j 
enialler  and  proportionally  more  sleuder,  and  presenting  a  matt  I 
delicate  appearaocc  throaghont.  These  latter  may  possibly  b»'  J 
long  to  a  distinct  species,  but  they  t^ree  so  nearly  ta  sii  othtr  J 
respects  with  the  form  described  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  1 
the  whole  series  bcloDgs  to  one  sonienhat  variafolc  species.  J 

This  Rpecies  has  mach  the  aspect  of  a  Spf'snopterig,  to  vUA  I 
Dr.  Newberry  thought  it  might  be  referred  withoal  iinpropri«tj:  j 
In  this  opinion  Prof.  Dawson  was  inclined  to  coDcnron  ex:     ' 
ing  a  photograph  of  it.     Od  a  critical  examination  of  its  i 
tion,  03  seen  in  some  specimens  sent  to  him,  he  writes  that  Iwl 
thinks  it  belongs  raore  properly  tu  the  Name  gntnp  as  Archtcn^m 
teris  HalUana  {^ Sphenopteria  laxa.  Hall),  to  which  I  had  frooif 
the  first  supposed  it  to  be  related.    Prof.  Lesquereax,  to  wbom  1 1 
showed  the  specimens,  also  supposed  the  speciea  to  belong  to  J 
Palftoplerin  of  Sehimper,  which  is  the  same  as  ArcbsropUrit, 
Dawson,  the  name  PaUeopt^ris  being  preoccnpied.     Some  other 
high  authorities  on  fossil  botany,  however,  hare  arranged  Gimiiar 
forms  under  the  names  Asplenilee  and  Adianlites. 

From  tli.>i^e  remai-ks  ihe  stuii.;nt  Ktll  readily  nndcrstand  that 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  limits 
between  several  of  these  older  groups  of  fossil  ferns,  and  the 
consequent  confusion  existing  in  their  nomenciature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  beyond  doubt  under  what  genos  this  species 
may  altitnately  have  to  be  ranged,  when  all  of  these  questions 
can  be  settled.  It  may  therefore  hare  to  take  the  name  Sphen- 
opleris  Lescuriana,  or  Adianlites  (Aspleniles)  Lescuriamte.  Or, 
possibly,  in  cnse  the  name  Paleeopteris  of  Genitz  should  be  foand 
not  to  have  been  based  upon  a  tenable  genus,  so  that  Schimper's 
name  Palseopteris  would  have  to  replace  Archmopteris,  onr  speciea 
may  have  to  be  called  Palmopteris  Lear.uriana. 

Specifically  this  form  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  Cycl. 
{Archtcopleris)  HalUana,  by  wanting  the  row  of  broad  separate 
pinnules  along  its  rochis  between  the  pinnie  as  seen  in  that  species, 
as  well  as  by  its  more  divided  inner  pinnules  and  more  rigid  pinna. 
Prof.  Dawson  thinks  it  more  nearly  related  to  his  0.  (Palaeop- 
teris'^  Rogertti,  though,  on  comparison,  he  says  he  finds  that  the 
Rogersi  has  larger  pinns,  and  more  obtuse  as  well  as  larger 
pinnules,  and  a  somewhat  different  venation. 
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Cyclopteris  Vieginiana,  M. 

PI.  I,  fig.  3,  a,  6,  c. 

Frond  apparently  attaining  a  large  size,  and  probably  tripin- 
nate.  Primary  pinnae  with  a  rather  stout,  rigid,  smooth,  or 
slightly  striated  rachis.  Secondary  pinnae  long  lanceolate, 
regularly  alternating,  nearly  straight,  rather  closely  arranged, 
and  standing  nearly  or  quite  at  right  angles  to  the  rachis. 
Pinnules  more  oblique,  rather  approximate  and  regularly  alter- 
nating ;  lower  or  inner  ones  shorter  and  broader  than  the  others, 
abruptly  narrowed,  or  apparently  sometimes  subcordate  at  the 
base,  and  attached  to  the  rachis  by  an  extremely  short  petiole, 
more  or  less  distinctly  trilobate,  the  lobes  being  obtuse,  "and 
broad-ovate  in  form;  succeeding  pinnules  gradually  becoming 
five-lobed,  more  elongated,  or  obtusely  sublanceolate,  more  ob- 
lique, and  less  abruptly  tapering  at  the  base  ;  beyond  these,  the 
others  are  less  and  less  strongly  lobed,  or  merely  undulated  on 
the  margins,  while  a  few  near  the  extremities  of  the  pinnse  are 
quit«  simple,  still  more  oblique,  and  very  gradually  tapering 
to,  and  more  or  less  decurrent  upon,  the  rachis.  Nervation  dis- 
tinct, nerves  slender,  palmately  spreading,  and  bifurcating  seve- 
ral times. 

If  specimens  of  this  species,  like  the  one  figured,  are  imperfect 
primary  pinnae,  and  not  fronds,  it  must  have  been  a  very  large 
beautiful  fern.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  more  rare  than  the 
last,  as  only  the  two  specimens  figured  occur  in  a  collection,  con- 
taining fifteen  or  sixteen  more  or  less  imperfect  examples  of  the 
last. 

Although  very  distinct  specifically  from  the  foregoing,  this 
seems,  like  that  form,  to  stand  as  it  were  intermediate  between 
several  of  the  established  genera.  In  some  respects  it  is  related 
to  both  Sphenopleris  and  Cyclopteris,  while  Prof.  Schimper  has 
included  some  similar  forms  in  his  genus  Triphyllcpteris.  Still 
other  high  authorities  have  placed  apparently  congeneric  forms 
under  the  names  Adiantifes  and  Asplenites,  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible that  when  the  aflBnities  of  the  ancient  types  of  ferns  can  bo 
bettor  understood,  and  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  their 
nomdoelature  is  corrected,  the  name  of  this  species  may  have 
to  be  changed  to  Sphenopteris  or  Triphyllopteris  Virginiana. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  called  Archaeopteria 
(Palseopteris)  Virginiana. 

CyOU)PTERI8  (AROHiEOPTERIS)  AlLEGHANENSIS,  M. 

PI.  I,  fig.  2,  a,  5. 

Frond  tri-  or  bipinnate.  Primary  pinnae  (or  possibly  the 
frond)  narrow,  or  apparently  lanceolate,  with  a  comparatively 
strong,   transversely  wrinkled,   rigid   rachis,    that   is   provided 
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IX. 

ON  SOUND  IN  RELATION  TO  FOO-SIGNALS,  PROM 
INVESTIGATIONS  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 
THE  U.  S.  LIGHT  HOUSE  BOARD. 

By  JOSEPH  HENRY. 

(Bead  Dboembbr  11, 1872.) 

(Before  reading  tins  paper  Prof.  Heniy,  as  President,  made  the  follow- 
ing preliminary  remarks.) 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  this  evening  called  an 
extra  meeting  of  the  Society  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  invite 
a  few  friends  to  meet  Professor  Tyndall.  They  have  extended 
this  courtesy  to  him  as  a  mark  of  the  high  appreciation  which 
the  Society  entertains  of  his  scientific  labors.  As  the  worthy 
successor  of  Faraday,  we  recognize  him  as  among  the  first  con- 
tributors to  the  physical  science  of  the  day.  Although  this  is  an 
extra  meeting,  the  proceedings  will  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  will  consist  in  the  presentation 
of  communications  purporting  to  be  additions  to  knowledge,  and 
in  discussions  regarding  them.  We  trust  that  Doctor  Tyndall, 
and  the  other  invited  guests,  will  join  in  the  discussion,  and  in 
the  communication  of  any  facts,  which  the  occasion  may  recall  to 
memory,  pertaining  to  the  subjects  under  consideration. 


The  communication  which  I  propose  to  make  this  evening  is 
brought  forward  at  this  time  especially  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  Doctor  Tyndall,  he  being  connected  with  the  Light  House 
system  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  facts  I  have  to  state  are  con- 
nected with  the  Light  House  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
must  therefore  be  of  interest  to  our  distinguished  visitor.  The 
facts  I  have  to  present  form  part  of  a  general  report  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  L^.  S.  Light  House  Board. 

The  Light  House  Board  of  the  United  States  has  from  its  first 
establishment  aimed  not  only  to  furnish  our  sea-coast  with  all 
the  aids  to  navigation  that  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience 
of  other  countries  and  to  adopt  the  latest  improvements,  but  also 
to  enrich  the  Light  House  service  with  the  results  of  new  investi- 
gations and  new  devices  for  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  add  its  share  to  the  advance  of  a  system  which 
pertains  to  the  wants  of  the  highest  civilization. 

Among  the  obstructions  to  navigation  none  are  more  serions, 
especially  on  the  American  coast,  than  those  caused  by  fogs. 

Fog,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  due  to  the  mingling  of  warmer 
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FrMB  the  fbn^goiai;  rtale«eai  it  b  md«at  thmt  uaoag  the  aiia 
u>  uiisatioa  fog-cignab  ate  alBMSt  aa  iaportant  as  Bgltt  ha—ra. 
The  apfktieatian.  hawvTpr,  of  the  snraoe  of  aeoastics  to  the  fofwr 

■tientpu  hare  been  nufie  to  applj  li^u  or  Edperiar  penetruiag 
power.  Sat  be  electric  and  caiciuD)  llgfat^.  to  faper^ede  the  impeffMi 
fog-sigoaii  in  use.  When,  hi/irerer.  we  consider  ibe  fact  that  tlte 
aleorptire  power  or  a  Gtraiam  of  dond,  which  is  but  a  lighter  fo^ 
or  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  thickness,  is  soScient  lo 
obscore  the  image  of  the  sun,  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  which 
is  greater  than  tbal  of  anr  arti6r:al  light,  it  mn~t  be  erideat 
that  optical  means  are  insnfficieni  for  obriating  the  dlfficnllj  ia 
question. 

The  great  extent  of  the  portiooi  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  subject  to  fogs,  renders  the  inrestigatioa  of  tha 
Nihject  of  fog-signaU  one  of  the  DM»t  important  duties  of  the 
Light  Hon5e  Board. 

In  studying  this  eobject  it  beeomes  a  question  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  wares  of  sound,  like  those  of  light,  are  absorbed 
or  stifled  by  fog;  on  this  point,  howerer.  obseireni  disagree.  At 
fir*!  siEbt,  fmm  the  very  striking  analogy  which  exists  in  many 
respects  between  light  and  sound,  the  opinion  has  largely  pre- 
vailed that  sound  is  impeded  by  fog.  Bnt  those  who  have  not 
been  inflnenced  by  this  analogy  hare  in  soiut  iostaaces  adopted 
the  opposite  opinion — thai  sound  is  Itetter  heard  during  a  foff 
than  in  clear  weather.  To  settle  this  question  definitely  the  Light 
House  Board  have  dire<;ted  that  at  two  light  bonses  on  the  ronta 
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from  Boston  to  St.  John,  the  fog-signals  Bhall  be  sounded  every 
day  on  which  the  steamboats  from  these  ports  pass  the  station, 
both  in  clear  and  foggy  weather,  the  pilots  on  board  these  vessels 
having,  for  a  small  gratuity,  engaged  to  note  the  actual  distance 
of  the  boat  when  the  sound  is  first  heard  on  approaching  the  sig- 
nal, and  is  last  heard  on  receding  from  it.  The  boats  above  men- 
tioned estimate  their  distance  with  considerable  precision  by  th& 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  paddle-wheel  as  recorded  by  the 
indicator  of  the  engine,  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  definitely 
decide  the  point  in  question.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that 
fog  does  somewhat  diminish  the  penetrating  power  of  sound,  or, 
in  other  words,  produce  an  eflect  analogous  to  the  propagation 
of  light.  But  when  we  consider  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
particles  of  water  constituting  the  fog  as  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  waves  of  sound,  the  analogy  does  not  hold  except 
in  so  small  a  degree  as  to  be  of  no  practical  importance,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  existence  of  fog  is  a  true  but,  we  think,  an  insuf- 
cient  cause  of  diminution  of  sound,  which  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  great  distance  at  which  our  signals  are  heard  during  a  dense 
fog. 

Another  cause,  which  without  doubt  is  a  true  one,  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  penetrating  power  of  sound  is  the  varying  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  heat  and  moisture,  in  long  distances.  The 
effect  of  this,  however,  would  apparently  be  to  slightly  distort  the 
wave  of  sound  rather  than  to  obliterate  it.  However  this  may  be, 
we  think,  from  all  the  observations  we  have  made,  the  effect  is 
small  in  comparison  with  another  cause,  viz.,  that  of  the  influence 
of  WIND.  During  a  residence  of  several  weeks  at  the  sea-shore,  the 
variation  in  intensity  of  the  sound  of  the  breakers  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  in  no  case  appeared  to  be  coincident  with  the  varia- 
tions of  an  aneroid  barometer  or  a  thermometer,  but  in  every  in- 
stance it  was  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  variation 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  sound  of  a  distant  instrument  as  depending 
on  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  so  marked  that  we  are  warranted 
in  considering  it  the  principal  cause  of  the  inefficiency  in  certain 
cases  of  the  most  powerful  fog-signals.  The  effect  of  the  wind  is 
usually  attributed,  without  due  consideration,  to  the  motion  of 
the  body  of  air  between  the  hearer  and  the  sounding  instrument :  in 
the  case  of  its  coming  towards  him  it  is  supposed  that  the  velocity 
of  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  when  in 
the  opposite  direction  that  it  is  retarded  in  an  equal  degree.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  since  the  velocity  of  sound  is  so 
vastly  greater  than  that  of  any  ordinary  wind,  that  the  latter  can 
only  impede  the  progress  of  the  former  by  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  whole.  Professor  Stokes,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, has  offered  a  very  ingenious  hypothetical  explanation  of 
wind  on  sound,  which  we  think  has  an  important  practical  bear- 
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ir  Amaoa. 

taftv  Mpwi*I]]r  m  •Urmtwp  tbe  line  of  nsaxA  and  ■ 
sp^eattan  of  ftiaafin. 

ah  exphmuiom  mtm  opo*  tli«  &et  that  ianof  tlis  p 
a  w!a>l  iMtwves  dw  DtMrrrflr  Md  th«  9uaiiib»e  instnuiiMu  ma 
Tvlficity  of  tbit  wiH  Iw  nion  n«»r<lcd  at  ttw  sattmx  rf  Uu!  Mrth 
en  ncminat  of  frfattlbn  Vtd  Otber  ob^acles,  aad  Lhat  Uk  veldadty 
aribe  strstmn  iniiBSfiiHt^  tbnTu  will  bn  ntartied  by  thai  hefc>«, 
■nd  BTi  no,  the  ob«tn)>-tti>B  beiDff  lesMiiM  u  »«  uckbiI  tbruofk 
lltii  strata.  Fmai  llaa  it  foIUiwii  tbat  thff  sonrn]  w»*o  «tU  be  de- 
fitrme^  and  tii«  direrti'itt  of  lU  normal  ebaDirnL  Stippoac,  foe 
eznmple,  that  tb«  omd  ia  M«>wlng  dirertir  fram  tb*  obetmr. 
In  tliiM  cftoB  the  rctanlfttinn  or  lh«  iDaod  ware  «iU  b«  ^natsr 
aboT«  tlisn  bfliiK,  and  the  nppef  part  o(  the  wavc-froDt  «iil 
bt!  itimwo  bwhwAinU  vi  that  the  aira  of  the  phonic  nf  wiH 
bo  dirQcrtpd  upward),  and  oirr  thp  b«ad  of  the  oboervcr.  It.  dK 
tfaa  uther  baod.  a  dprp  riic-r  of  wind  U  blowing  dinctly  lowanGl 
thfl  ohscrrer.  ihc  opper  port  nf  the  from  of  the  wax*  trlU  be  »- 
cUoed  down  and  inwards  ium,  coiHreotraliag  the  Mnuut  aloo^  Ik* 
surfai^e  of  tbn  earth. 

The  e«I(-Tiee  of  aotin^lirs  in  regard  to  ttie  pfctmMMiia  ot  soad 
aa  «x)iibilRd  iu  liniud  spaced  has  bf>«n  daTah>p«al  with  aigMt 
Rucc»«.  The  laws  ofitsi  prodnctina.  propagatiaa, naeetieci,  and 
ivfracti'm  hare  b«en  deterrain^d  with  tnacb  prmsHM.  ao  ifcst 
we  are  CDaMcfl  in  most  cases  to  cx{^in,  ptedict,  and  cnatrni  iIm 
phf^f-mTXi '•xhi'iitsd  nnderei»eor"niiiiions.    Butin  ca»w<  uf  kiDd 

aa  are  to  be  employed  aa  fog-sipnals,  considerable  obscurity  still 
ezistfl.  Ah  an  iiln.'^tratioa  uf  this  I  may  mention  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  apparently  abnormal  phenomena.  Geo.  Warren 
informs  me  that  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  in  Jnne,  1863, 
near  Richmond,  Gen,  Jobnston,  of  the  Confederate  army,  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  scene  of  action  with  a  force  intended  to 
attack  ttie  flank  of  the  Northern  forces,  and  althoogb  listening  at- 
tentively for  the  aoand  of  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
the  battle,  which  was  a  severe  one,  and  lasting  about  three 
hours,  ended  withont  his  baring  heard  a  single  gun.  (See  John- 
ston's Report.)  Another  case  of  a  similar  kind  occarrcd  to  GeiL 
McClellan  at  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  Jnne  27,  1862,  also 
near  Richmond.  Although  a  sharp  engagement  was  progressing 
within  three  or  fonr  milea  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  general  and 
his  stair  were  unaware  of  its  occurrenoe,  and  when  their  atteotion 
vns  called  to  some  feeble  sound  they  bad  no  idea  that  it  was 
from  anything  more  than  a  skirmish  of  little  importance.  (See 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.)  A  third 
and  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  given  in  a  skirmish 
between  a  part  of  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Warren  and  a  force 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  esse  the  sound  of  the  Bring  was  heard 
more  distinctly  at  Gen.  Meade's  head-quarters  than  it  was  at  the 
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faead-quarters  of  the  2d  corps  itself,  although  the  latter  was 
about  midway  between  the  former  and  the  point  of  conflict.  In- 
deed the  sound  appeared  so  near  Gen.  Meade's  camp  that  the 
impression  was  made  that  the  enemy  had  gotten  between  it  and 
Gen.  Warren's  command.  In  fact  so  many  instances  occurred 
of  wrong  impressions  as  to  direction  and  distance  derived  from 
the  sound  of  guns  that  little  reliance  came  to  be  placed  on  these 
indications. 

In  the  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Light  House  Board  by  Gen.  Duane  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  is  the  following  remark  :  "  The  most  perplexing  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  fog-signal  often  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  varying  iu  radius  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
miles.  Thus  in  moving  directly  from  a  station  the  sound  is  au- 
dible for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  then  lost  for  about  the  same 
distance,  after  which  it  is  again  distinctly  heard  for  a  long 
time." 

Again,  in  a  series  of  experiments  at  which  Sir  Frederic  Arrow 
and  Captain  Webb,  of  the  Trinity  Board,  assisted,  it  was  found 
that  in  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  opposite  side  of  an  island  in 
front  of  which  a  fog-signal  was  pla  ed,  the  sound  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  by  going  further  oflf  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  it  reappeared  in  full  force,  even  with  a  large  island  inter- 
vening. Again,  from  the  experiments  made  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  present  chairman  of  the  Light  House  Board, 
with  the  assistance  of  Admiral  Powell  and  Mr.  Lederle,  the  Light 
House  Engineer,  and  also  from  separate  experiments  made  by 
Gen.  Duane,  it  appears  that  while  a  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which 
a  steam  whistle  or  ordinary  bell  is  placed,  reinforces  the  sound 
for  a  short  distance,,  it  produces  little  or  no  effect  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles,  and,  indeed,  the  instrument  can  be  as  well 
heard  in  still  air  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  whether  the  ear  be  placed  before  or 
behind  it.  From  these  results  we  would  iner  that  the  lateral 
divergency  of  sound,  or  its  tendency  to  spread  laterally  as  it  passes 
from  its  source,  is  much  greater  than  has  been  supposed  from 
experiments  on  a  small  scale.  The  idea  we  wish  to  convey  by 
this  is  that  a  beam  of  sound  issuing  through  an  orifice,  although 
at  first  proceeding,  like  a  beam  of  light  in  parallel  rays,  soon 
begins  to  diverge  and  spread  out  into  a  cone,  and  at  a  sufficient 
distance  may  include  even  the  entire  horizon. 

We  may  mention  also  in  this  connection  that  from  the  general 
fact  expressed  by  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of  sound,  the  appli- 
cation  of  rjeflection  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  sound  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  necessity  be  a  failure. 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  we  have  stated  and  the  eflfect 
of  the  wind  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  topography 
of  a  region  and  the  position  of  the  sounding  body,  we  think  that  not 
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ofilj  mar  iDOBt  of  the  pbenomena  we  bare  just  mentioned  ke  ■»* 
counted  far,  but  also  that  utber  aboormal  efksdb  may  be  amieipaad. 

1d  critical] j  ezamiuiug  tbe  pofiitioD  of  tbe  aouudinfr  bodr  in 
tbe  experiuieut  we  have  lueutioDed,  in  wbidi  Sir  Frederic  Arnnr 
and  Captaiu  Webb  atssii^t^,  it  was  fouod  tliat  tbe  aifnial 
placed  OD  tbe  Bide  of  a  bank  with  a  large  boofie  direcihr  in 
rear,  tbe  roof  of  wbieb  tended  to  deflect  tin;  Bouud  upwardt^ao  msto 
produce  iu  tbe  rear  a  sbadow,  but  on  account  of  tiie  divergency  of 
tbe  l»eam  tbi&  Bbadow  vauitibed  at  tbe  distance  of  a  niiie  and 
a  ba!f  or  two  milee,  and  at  tbe  distance  of  Bar  tbree  niiie^  tbe 
Kouud  of  tbe  intstromeut  wae  diBtincUT  beard.  1  doubt  not  tbax, 
on  examination,  all  tbe  cases  mentioned  bj  Genera]  X^uane.  witb 
one  exception,  migbt  be  referred  to  tbe  same  princijile,  ibe  ezcep- 
tioD  being  expresiied  in  tbe  following  remarkable  statement  in  bis 
report  to  tbe  Ligbt  House  Board:  **Tbe  fog-signals  bave  ft^ 
quentl  J  been  beard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  mDes  and  as  frequently 
cannot  be  beard  at  tbe  distance  of  two  miles,  and  with  no  percepti- 
ble difference  in  tbe  state  of  tbe  atmospbere.  Tbe  signal  is  ofmn 
beard  at  a  greater  distance  in  one  direction,  wbile  in  anotber  it 
will  be  scarcely  audible  at  tbe  distance  of  a  mile.  For  example,  the 
wbit;tle  at  Cape  Elizabeth  can  always  be  distinctlj  beard  in  Pest- 
laud — a  distance  of  nine  miles-coring  a  beary  northeast  snow 
storm,  tbe  wind  blowing  a  gale  nearlj  from  Portland  towards  tiie 
wbiKtle.^ 

Tbis  is  so  abnormal  a  case,  and  so  contrary  \o  generallT  t^ 
t-e'v*r.d  '.'j/nioL.  li'juT  I  Le-i'.bT^-'U  r.'  LbT^  it  ].ul^i^}Jed  uLcer  ilrt 
b.u*.:j'.'riTy  of  \•^^:  hjb.V'1  ULi ;i  it  c-'UjQ  be  \hv'.[:f.-i  hwl  ni-.-rt 
^r.- .'!-.-j;:L.y  *.i-L:i.>jV'i.      Jd  a^  \hh   c  fKrvhTioL^r  iLiii   LLVt-  bwn 

b-.-.-j  beard  furtL<rr  udh  "lie  "i^'iijd  v.hu  araii>i  it.  I:  ■w-L.-d 
a;..>«ra''.  :;j«:-r*:"forfr.  *iT<j'ii  aiJ  ibe  ob-^rvaii-.-rj-  ihai  the  Lormal  ^5e(i 
of  Ti-r  v\-;:>d  i=  to  fi\\h\h'.>.u  \u^  ^-.'ULd  i:j  b'vwiLjr  dir^':':]T  ^l2•a:I;^l  ;i, 

'i\'.-.!fe  :-.  Lowcv^r.  a  iiji:\f^'.-T'y,^''z'\<:a\  <:'a-A'.\\^jIi  of  the  a:iii'-'r.;.ijrre 
d\r  :.'j:  a  :.', r;L<ra-t  •'jiorrij  oij  olt  i-'.-h-i  wnicL  £;»T»vars  to  iLr  \o 
LavJ:  a  '/.r'-'ji  be-anrig-  od  tie  ]»:.<  ijoiu^ji-ij  iij  qt:<;-::orL  I:  :-  iLif  : 
\l-a\.  y^-\'-^  a  vioi'rLi  wi^id  '■-  b  >:r,\'.h^  frorii  the  L<-'"t]i'-a>i  iuio  :Le 
li.v.  ?\or  o!"  *;j«r  couutrv,  a  wiijd  «.f  e'Taa]  iL!-*.r;>i:v  i.^  i  :-'v\JLfr  :ii  an 
Oj';>o-'V'.^  directioa  at  an  ei'.-va'ioij  ''j'  a  niI>or  two.  Tui^  is  ^h  vrji 
oy  lii*:  rapiaiy  ^r-a^iwardiy  :rj(j\]-jn  of  iLe  uj-jk.-t  Ci-juds  as  occaslvii- 
a..y  b*r^.-:j  lLrou;fh  or^ak-  iii  ibe  ]ovrer. 

A-  a  foriij'rr  iiiurTraiion  of  this  priucipie  I  may  momion  thai 
orj  o'j«.-  ovca-iori  T'li  1  n»5  I  FTaned.  ou  luv  wav  to  Bostr.n  rVm 
A.oa^jv.  iu  liifr  moriji';^^  of  a  ciear  dav  wiih  a  we^tenv  wind.  The 
wva:}j«:r  '/ou-.'.iiU*:'!  c^f-araijd  pleasant  Diitil  afur  passing- the  C-'U- 
Li^(:\'.':ix  Kiver.  aiid  uutii  wi-iLiu  lAv  njile?  of  Boston.*  We  thon 
eijc-uij:^n.-d  a  F:orm  of  wii.d  aDd  rain  which  continned  until 
we  rea«  bed  tlje  ci:T.  On  iLo^T^iry  I  learned  that  the  stnrra  had 
coaimenced  in  Boston  the  eveiiiLg  before,  and,  although  the  wind 
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had  been  blowing  violently  towards  Albany  for  twenty  honrs,  it 
had  not  reached  inwardly  more  than  Jifty  miles.  At  this  point 
it  met  the  tvest  wind  and  was  turned  back  above  in  almost  a 
parallel  current.  This  is  the  general  character  of  northeast 
storms  along  our  coast,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  General  Duane,  and 
which,  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  has  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence, \ye  must  accept  as  a  fact,  though  by  no  means  a  general 
one  applicable  to  all  stations.  While  a  violent  wind  was  blowing 
towards  his  place  of  observation  from  Cape  Elizabeth,  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  a  parallel  current  of  air  was  flowing  above  with 
equal  or  greater  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  would  be  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
wave  of  sound,  and  of  the  former  to  diminish  it;  the  result  of  the 
two  being  to  incline  the  front  of  the  wave  of  sound  towards  the 
observer,  or  to  throw  it  down  towards  the  earth,  thus  rendering 
the  distant  signal  audible  under  these  conditions  when  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  heard.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
principle  applies  in  other  cases  to  the  abnormal  propagation  of 
sound. 

For  the  production  of  a  sound  of  sufficient  power  to  serve  as  a 
fog-signal,  bells,  gongs,  etc.,  are  too  feeble  except  in  special  cases 
where  the  warning  required  is  to  be  heard  only  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. After  much  experience  the  Light  House  Board  has 
adopted,  for  first  class  signals,  instruments  actuated  by  steam  or 
hot-air  engines,  and  such  only  as  depend  upon  the  principle  of 
resonance,  or  the  enforcement  of  sound  by  a  series  of  recurring 
echoes  in  resounding  cavities. 

Of  these  there  are  three  varieties.  First  the  steam  whistle,  of 
which  the  part  called  the  bell  is  a  resounding  cavity,  the  sound  it 
emits  having  no  relation  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
one  of  the  same  form  and  of  equal  size  of  wood  produces  an  effect 
identical  with  that  from  one  of  metal.  Another  variety  is  the 
fog  trumpet,  which  consists  of  a  trumpet  of  wood  or  metal  actu- 
ated by  a  reed  like  that  of  a  flageolet.  The  third  variety  is  called 
the  siren  trumpet,  which  consists  of  a  hollow  drum  into  one  head 
of  which  is  inserted  a  pipe  from  a  steam  boiler,  while  in  the  other 
head  a  Dumber  of  holes  are  pierced  which  are  alternately  opened 
and  shut  by  a  revolving  plate  having  an  equal  number  of  holes 
through  it.  This  drum  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  trum- 
pet. The  sound  is  produced  by  the  series  of  impulses  given  to 
the  air  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  orifices  and  consequent 
rushing  out  at  intervals  with  explosive  violence  of  the  steam,  or 
condensed  air.  The  instrument,  as  originally  invented  by  Craig- 
nard  De  la  Tour  of  France,  was  used  simply  in  experiments  in 
physics  to  determine  the  pitch  of  sound ;  but  Mr.  Brown  of  New 
York,  after  adding  a  trumpet  to  it,  and  modifying  the  openings 
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IhiM  tfapagilatioa  ot  tht  Mr  ht  *  rtSmitx  of  gfaa.  i\ 

ii  ikn  «OT«4  fcrtbo-  oT  sKy  ^  stop  «^  ^r  a^talaaa  jam 
ccasM ;  (kia  dntaace  briag  ■BMmd  a  taftm  ■■  tte  rahtiic  p 
liMiiiL  iiiiiii  iirilumwliitt— ""—t      Tlcn 
RpMtc4witfe  aMifcera      -      • 


»i  ibe  fBMMre  of  (bf  ptuLUitiajr  faewer  ef  lUi  ii 

tiM>^«  obtained  bj  the  ear  on  ^ii^  oat  «  ^nffideot  di^ance,  tke 
two  are  fonod  to  a^ree  preetfclj  in  tbeir  indicalioDS.  The  gnat 
adiaaia^  in  ii>[a^  this  cootriTaacv  15  thai  tbe  relatii-e  penetrat- 
inz  pover  1^  tvo  instnuueots  mar  be  obtained  v-ithin  a  di^aaee 
of  a  fev  handred  Tard^.  while  to  eoupsn  tbe  relatire  pow^  of 
ivo  Togi-sienaU  bj  the  ear  tr^aires  the  akl  of  a  Reamer  tad  a 
depannre  rrom  tbe  origin  of  «oiii>d  ui  aoae  cases  of  Gfteea  or 
tveotjr  miks. 


X. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICE  OF 
ARCHIBALD  ROBERTSON  MARVINB. 

Bt  J.  W.  POWBLL. 

(Read  J  orb  3,  1876.) 

Mr.  Archibald  R.  Marvinb  was  born  at  Auburn,  New  York, 
Sept.  26,  1848.  When  a  youth  he  attended  the  military  school 
at  Sing  Sing,  and  subsequently  the  School  of  Technology  at 
Philadelphia.  Leaving  the  latter  he  entered  the  Hooper  Mining 
School  of  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1870, 
when  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  same  school,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  July,  1871. 

In  1869  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  University, 
conducted  a  party  of  students  on  a  trip  among  the  Park  Moun- 
tains of  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  making  practical  studies  in 
geography  and  geology.  On  this  trip  Mr.  Marvine,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  was  instructed  in  both  these  branches.  The 
field  of  study  was  happily  selected,  being  a  portion  of  the  Park 
Mountain  region  including  South  Park  and  the  lofty  mountains 
with  which  it  is  walled.  The  geographic  features  of  the  region 
in  its  larger  outlines  are  simple.  On  the  north  is  the  great  Col- 
orado Range,  a  wilderness  of  crags  and  peaks;  on  the  south  the 
great  group  of  mountains  of  which  Pike's  Peak  is  the  culmina- 
tion; on  the  east  the  Front  Range,  a  low,  broad,  flat- top  moun- 
tain mass;  on  the  west  the  Park  Range. 

The  Colorado  Range  along  its  main  course  west  of  Denver 
has  a  north  and  south  axis,  but  near  its  southern  end  it  sweeps 
westward  in  a  great  curve  and  abuts  against  the  Park  Range, 
and  this  southern  curve  forms  the  boundary  between  North  and 
Middle  Parks.  Just  here  where  the  Park  and  Colorado  Ranges 
unite.  South  Platte  River  heads  in  snow  banks  that  even  mid- 
summer suns  cannot  destroy,  and  running  eastward  at  the  foot 
of  the  Colorado  Range,  it  breaks  through  the  Front  Range  by  a 
deep,  narrow  canon  set  with  crags  and  pinnacles.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Park  are  low  subsidiary  ranges  chiefly  trending  north  and 
south,  and  between  these  ranges  there  are  long,  narrow  valleys 
heading  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Mountains  and  stretching  northward 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  Colorado  Range,  where  the  streams  that 
meander  through  these  valleys  yield  their  waters  to  the  South 
Platte. 
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The  party  climbed  Pikers  Peak,  and,  standing  on  its  summit, 
the  district  of  country  just  described — South  Park  with  its  moun- 
tain walls,  its  interior  ranges,  its  deep  valleys,  its  wild  gorges, 
its  silver  rivers  and  its  crystal  lakes,  was  all  before  them  in  one 
grand  view.  In  such  a  field  the  young  men  were  instructed  in 
determining  latitudes  and  longitudes,  in  determining  relative 
positions  by  triangulation,  and  in  delineating  the  more  important 
topographic  features. 

But  mountains  and  valleys  have  something  more  than  positions 
and  magnitudes  to  interest  the  student  of  nature — they  have 
structure ;  and  in  this  structure  are  revealed  the  great  facts  of 
geology  relating  to  displacement,  degradation,  sedimentation, 
metaraorphisra,  and  extravasation;  and  the  field  of  study  pre- 
sented many  interesting  facts  in  each  of  these  categories x)f  phe- 
nomena. The  great  ranges  stood  before  them  to  attest  to  the 
displacement  or  corrugation  of  the  Earth's  surface  in  mountain 
wrinkles,  and  these  mountains  are  seen  to  be  but  residuary  frag- 
ments of  upheaved  masses  as  plainly  giving  evidence  of  degra- 
dation as  they  do  of  displacement;  while  the  methods  of  degra- 
dation by  the  wash  of  rains,  by  the  sapping  of  cliflfs,  by  the 
corrosion  of  water  channels,  and  by  the  sculpture  of  ice,  could 
be  studied  on  every  hand. 

To  Marvinb,  the  summer's  study  was  rich  in  results.  He 
learned  that  a  mountain  was  more  than  a  mountain,  that  it  was 
a  fragment  of  earth's  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Mr.  Marvine  was  appointed  assistant 
geologist  to  attend  the  celebrated  Santo  Domingo  Expedition, 
and  on  his  return  he  prepared  a  brief  report  on  the  economic 
geology  of  some  portions  of  that  island  which  he  visited.  This 
was  published  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
Santo  Domingo  by  authority  of  Congress.  It  was  a  special  and 
brief  study,  and  contains  little  of  general  interest  to  the  geologist. 

In  1811  he  received  an  appointment  as  astronomer  to  the 
Wheeler  Expedition,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  several 
months,  and  then  continued  several  months  longer  as  geologist. 
His  report  on  the  geology  of  a  district  of  country  through  which 
he  passed,  embraced  in  southern  Nevada,  northwestern  Arizona, 
and  southern  California,  has  lately  been  published  as  one  of  the 
papers  in  Volume  III.  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Reports 
of  the  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  Meridian, 
Lieut.  Geohoe  M.  Wheeler  in  charge.  The  region  of  country 
studied  by  Mr.  Marvine  during  these  months  of  field  service  was 
one  of  great  complexity.  On  one  side  of  his  general  route  of 
travel  an  extensive  series  of  sedimentary  formations  are  revealed, 
embracing  Tertiary,  Mesozoic,  and  Paleozoic  groups;  on  the 
other,  low  mountain  ranges  are  seen  rising  from  a  desert  sea  of 
sand,  the  ranges  being  composed  of  more  ancient  sediments  and 
schists.     The  former  is  a  portion  of  the  Plateau  Province,  the 
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latter  a  portion  of  the  Desert  Province.  Both  the  Plateau  sedi- 
ments and  the  Desert  Range  rocks  are  greatly  masked  by  beds 
of  basalt  and  other  extravasated  material.  Back  and  forth  across 
the  zone  separating  the  plateaus  from  the  Basin  Ranges  he  passed 
in  long  rapid  marches,  studying  now  the  one,  now  the  other  re- 
gion, and  ever  examining  the  volcanic  phenomena  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  yet  his  keen  and  well-trained  eye  caught 
the  more  important  topographic  and  geologic  features,  and  he 
has  given  in  his  report  a  singularly  clear  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  region  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made.  He  recognized  the  principal  structural  cha- 
racteristics of  the  plateaus,  and  in  some  instances  the  structure 
of  the  Basin  Ranges.  He  recognized  that  he  was  travelling  on 
the  border  between  the  two.  He  discovered  the  sequence  of  the 
sedimentary  groups  of  the  Plateau  Province,  and  collected  suffi- 
cient paleontological  evidence  to  demonstrate  his  conclusions. 
He  closes  this  report  with  the  following  characteristic  and  vivid 
description  of  the  Desert  Range  Province :  "  It  is  a  great  de- 
pressed mountainous  region,  deeply  buried  beneath  the  sediments 
which  have  been  eroded  from  its  own  mountains  by  a  surrounding 
sea.  This  action  has  filled  the  valleys,  gradually  covered  the 
foot-hills,  and,  removing  the  debris  from  the  mountain  bases  as 
fast  as  formed,  has  left  their  clean  and  sharp-cut  tops  projecting 
above  the  surrounding  plain  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
foot-hills  and  border  region  which  surround  nearly  all  ranges,  the 
changes  on  the  contrary  from  mountain  slope  to  the  gentle  incline 
of  the  plain  being  generally  very  abrupt.  The  mountains  seem 
to  be  of  ancient  plutonic  or  metamorphic  rocks,  or  else  of  lavas; 
the  former  more  often  forming  ranges,  of  which  the  majority  trend 
about  northwest  and  southeast;  the  latter  more  frequently  occur- 
ring as  striking  isolated  peaks.  The  detrital  filling  varies  from 
gravels  traceable  to  the  rocks  of  adjacent  hills,  to  the  finest  of 
alluvium,  the  dust  of  which  the  winds  often  carry  for  miles  into 
Northern  Arizona.  It  is  sparsely  sprinkled  with  a  dreary  vege- 
tation, composed  principally  of  scattered  individuals  of  many 
species  of  niimossB  and  of  cacti,  the  most  striking  of  the  latter 
being  the  tall  and  isolated  Cereus  giganieua. 

"  To  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  Pinal  Mountains  upon  a  quiet  day 
and  look  ofif  upon  these  wonderfully  silent  and  arid  plains,  with 
their  innumerable  '  lost  mountains'  rising  like  precipitous  islands 
from  the  sea,  all  bathed  in  most  delicate  tints,  and  lying  death- 
like in  the  peculiar,  intangible  afternoon  haze  of  this  region,  which 
seems  to  magnify  distant  details  rather  than  to  subdue  them, 
impresses  one  most  deeply.  The  wonderful  monotony  seems 
uninclosable  by  an  horizon;  and  one  imagines  the  scene  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  and  have  no  end.  Though  the  gulf  and  ocean 
are  three  hundred  miles  away,  yet  here  is  the  continent's  real 
southwestern  border. 
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"  Were  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Californift  soddenlf  changed 
to  gravel  &D(i  Band,  with  its  precipitous  and  rugged  mouotaia 
islands  left  projecting  from  tho  surfaco  as  now,  there  would  be 
BO  [prodaccd  aa  escelleDt  representation  of  these  deserts,  and, 
gcologicnlly  speaking,  it  is  but  as  yesterday  that  preciisely  the 
same  action  was  going  on  over  all  this  eaoriaous  area  as  is  now 
in  progress  in  the  more  confined  region  of  the  Qnlf.  The  (^low 
elevation  which  has  in  part  probably  caused  the  gradual  reccdiap  ' 
of  tho  waters,  may  still  be  extending  the  area  of  our  continent."    J 

Up  to  tliia  time  Mr.  MARViNE'a  geological  studies  bad  beoB  I 
BomewEiat  general  and  desultory — necessarily  so  from  the  eondi-   , 
tions  under  which  they  were  made.     But  in  the  following  soramer 
be  was  engaged  with  Profess.or  PtiMPBiXY  in  the  Keweenaw  Cop- 
per RegiciD  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  his  report  on  lliia 
work  waa  pablished  by  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan. 

His  work  during  this  season  was  conGned  to  a  narrow  urea, 
and  was  special,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  minata 
geological  study.  It  consisted  in  tracing  a  Bories  of  geological 
beds  through  two  or  three  counties  lying  along  the  lake  shore. 
This  was  done  by  carefnl  triangulalion  and  levelling  of  the  gene- 
ral area,  and  the  following  of  the  dips  and  strikes  of  the  beds 
and  measuring  their  thicknesses,  and  by  carefully  analyzing  their 
litbologie  and  miaeralogic  canstitaents.  The  entire  work  is  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  sections  and  tables  carefully  and  skilfully 
arranged,  with  a  general  discussion,  suEQcicntly  elaborate  to  set 
forth  tlie  relations  of  itll  the  iniporlnnt  facts.  His  work  is  lhu» 
a  fine  model  for  what  must  be  done  throughout  the  Lake  Superior 
region  before  any  genera!  discussion  of  the  geology  of  the  district 
can  be  made  which  will  have  permanent  value. 

Mr,  Mahtinb  thus  demonstrated  that  his  experience  in  the 
fragmentary  work  incident  to  a  geological  reconnoissance  bad 
not  led  to  such  habits  of  hasty  conclusion  as  to  incapacitate  him 
for  the  more  thorough  work  of  a  geological  survey. 

Yet  up  to  tliis  time  his  work  was  but  fragmentary,  but  in 
March,  1873,  he  was  given  a  position  as  geologist  in  the  corps 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  tho  Terri- 
tories under  Dr.  Hayden. 

During  the  following  season  his  field  of  research  embraced  the 
region  of  Middle  I'ark  in  Colorado  Territory,  including  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  extending  eastward  to 
the  Great  Plains,  embracing  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles. 
How  IhoroQghJy  liis  work  was  done,  how  clearly  the  geography 
and  geology  of  the  region  was  set  forth  in  his  report,  and  what 
important  conclnsions  he  reached  in  roounlain  structure  and  geo- 
logical history,  can  only  be  fully  ap|ireeiated  by  a  carefnl  and 
thorough  reading  of  his  report.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
a  discussion  of  the  geological  structure  of  a  region  without  first 
fully  grasping  tho  character  and  magnitude  of  its  geographic 
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featnres.  Geology  is  revealed  in  topography.  The  details  of 
topography  may  seem  simple,  and  taken  severally  may  be  simple, 
but  in  groups  they  become  extremely  complex,  and  few  persons 
readily  comprehend  the  order  and  system  with  which  topographic 
features  are  gathered  about  the  great  geological  structure  lines 
of  a  region.  It  is  easy  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  hills  and  a  con- 
fusion of  mountain  peaks  unless  the  grand  topographic  forms  on 
which  the  hills,  and  mountains  arc  sculptured  are  seen  with  a 
mental  vision  that  reaches  further  than  the  eye.  He  who  can  see 
a  mountain  range,  or  a  river  drainage,  or  a  flock  of  hills,  is  more 
rare  than  a  poet.  In  anatomy  there  is  a  place  for  apophysis  and 
sinus,  for  arch  and  foramen ;  so  in  a  mountain  range  there  is  a 
place  for  peak  and  valley,  a  place  for  amphitheatre  and  cafion, 
and  the  geologist  who  seeks  to  reveal  the  embryology  and  growth 
of  a  mountain  range  must  first  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  anatomy.  A  hill  may  be  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  feet  high, 
a  mountain  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  these 
may  be  interesting  facts,  but  they  give  no  clue  to  hill  or  mountain 
structure,  and  have  values  of  the  same  order  as  the  size  of  animals 
in  systematic  zoology.  Not  every  geologist  has  been  able  to 
understand  the  geography  of  a  region  studied,  and  very  few 
indeed  have  been  able  to  describe  the  geography  of  a  district. 
Something  more  is  needed  than  to  make  mention  of  mountains 
and  hills,  of  valleys  and  canons;  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  must  be  set  forth,  and  their  relations  to  the  general 
structure  must  be  explained. 

Mr.  Marvinb  went  into  a  region  which  to  the  common  eye  would 
seem  but  a  wild  confusion  of  mountains  and  valleys,  of  crags  and 
gorges,  but  in  that  single  summer's  study  he  discovered  the  sub- 
lime order  in  which  the  mountains  and  hills  and  ridges  wei*e 
placed,  and  in  the  first  few  pages  of  his  report  he  sets  forth  this 
order  in  language  clear  and  simple,  giving  a  plain  bird's-eye  view 
of  all  that  five  thousand  square  miles  of  mountain  crag  and  canon 
gorge.  Then  he  divides  the  area  into  three  natural  geographic 
divisions,  and  hence  geologically  distinct;  the  zone  of  ridges 
separating  the  plains  from  the  mountains  or  mountain  border 
region ;  the  great  range  and  Middle  Park.  In  the  first  be  found 
a  series  of  sedimentary  groups  having  a  total  thickness  of  more 
than  7000  feet,  and  a  natural  grouping  was  first  discovered; 
then  he  studied  the  overlaps  and  out-thinnings,  the  changes  in 
conditions  of  sedimentation,  the  grand  displacements  due  to  or- 
ographic movements,  and  the  minor  concomitant  flexures  and 
faults.  All  of  these  facts  be  presents  in  orderly  arrangement 
with  appropriate  diagrams  and  sections.  His  chapter  on  this 
topic  is  full  of  facts  and  yet  it  never  wearies  the  reader,  for  every 
fact  has  a  meaning.  The  geological  literature  of  America  is 
greatly  burdened  with  inconsequent  facts :  A  geologist  repairs 
to  the  field,  finds  a  sandstone,  measures  it  and  it  is  ninety-nine 
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feet  in  thickness;  the  next  day  he  finds  a  limestone,  measures  it 
and  it  is  a  hundred  and  one  feet  in  thickness.  He  returns  and 
reports,  and  his  report  has  the  same  valae  as  that  of  the  zodlo- 
gist  who  went  into  the  woods  and  found  an  animal  with  four  legs 
and  a  tail,  and  the  tail  was  four  inches  long  as  determined  bj 
careful  estimation  or  barometric  measurement.  But  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  or  the  length  of  the  animal's  tail  are  facts 
of  very  little  value  except  as  related  to  those  of  greater  signifi- 
cance. 

The  geological  report  which  has  no  reference  to  geological 
structure  is  dreary  reading,  and  less  interesting  as  a  recreation 
than  a  table  of  logarithms ;  while  the  latter  has  a  logical  arrange- 
ment and  may  serve  some  important  purpose,  and  the  student 
may  find  a  meaning  in  the  figures,  the  former  is  purposeless  and 
meaningless.  Some  of  our  geological  literature  could  be  burned 
and  no  harm  done.  O  that  a  pope  would  rise  in  the  holy  catho- 
lic church  of  geologists — a  pope  with  will  to  issue  a  bull  for  the 
burning  of  all  geological  literature  unsanctified  by  geological 
meaning.  Then  there  would  remain  the  writings  of  those  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  mountain  has  structure,  that  every  hill 
has  an  appointed  place  and  every  river  runs  in  a  channel  foreor- 
dained by  earth's  evolution,  and  Maryine's  work  would  be  a  book 
of  genesis  in  the  bible  of  the  geological  priesthood.  To  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of 
American  geology  and  its  literature,  this  statement  may  seem  an 
exaggerated  panegyric ;  but  let  him  wade  by  months  and  years 
of  study  through  the  volumes  of  valueless  records  by  which  geo- 
logical literature  is  encumbered  and  then  take  up  Mabvine's  paper 
on  the  Middle  Park  district  and  his  appreciation  will  be  meagre, 
his  enthusiasm  cold  if  he  does  not  exclaim  that  order  has  moved 
on  chaos. 

In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Marvine  discusses  the  structure  of  the 
great  Colorado  Range.  Two  great  facts  appear :  first,  that  the 
range  is  composed  of  metamorphic  schists  and  granites  having  a 
detailed  structure  independent  of  the  grand  topographic  forms 
now  existing,  but  related  to  a  topography  antecedent  to  the  pre- 
sent and  which  was  buried  by  encroaching  waters  prior  to  the 
upheaval  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  great  Colorado  Range ; 
and,  second,  that  the  great  orographic  movements  producing  the 
present  grand  features  of  the  country  brought  up  once  more  that 
ancient  and  buried  land ;  and  the  present  drainage  system,  deter- 
mined by  these  later  upheavals,  while  conforming  to  the  later 
structure,  was  superimposed  on  the  earlier;  and  his  facts  are 
assembled  in  such  manner  in  this  chapter  that  his  grand  conclu- 
sions are  fully  demonstrated. 

His  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  Middle  Park  proper.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  piece  of  geology,  and  to  properly  character- 
ize the  chapter  it  would  be  necessary  to  substantially  reproduce 
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it.  The  Testiges  of  earth's  history  found  here  where  the  sea  and 
clonds  have  alternate  dominion  oyer  the  land,  are  set  forth  in  a 
manner  simple  and  perspicuous. 

One  very  important  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Marvine  must 
not  be  neglected,  tiz.,  that  the  ranges  about  this  park  were  not 
upheaved  as  great  appressed  folds,  but  that  the  upheaval  was 
along  lines  by  faulting,  or  narrow  zones  by  abrupt  flexure — an 
important  characteristic  of  displacement  throughout  much  of  the 
interior  of  this  continent — and  these  facts  are  eventually  destined 
to  modify  if  not  revolutionize  the  geological  theories  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  earth. 

After  the  preparation  of  this  report,  in  the  spring  of  187 4, 
Mr.  Marvine  again  returned  to  Colorado  Territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  geological  studies  Id  the  region  west  of 
Middle  Park.  From  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Marvine  I  know 
well  with  what  eagerness  he  resumed  these  studies  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  pursue  lines  of  investigation  suggested  by 
facts  discovered  in  his  previous  work.  And  so,  fired  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  discovery  of  the  secrets  of  the  mountains,  he 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  far  away  from  civilization.  All  that 
summer  long  he  toiled,  climbing  only  where  the  geologist  would 
climb,  seeing  only  what  the  geologist  could  see  ;  and  still  eager 
for  more  knowledge,  he  pressed  his  work  until  the  desolate  moun- 
tains were  mantled  with  the  winter's  snow,  a^nd  a  further  study 
of  geology  was  impossible ;  then  he  returned.  But  the  labor  and 
hardships  of  the  summer's  travel,  though  unheeded  at  the  time, 
were  too  great  for  his  physical  endurance,  and  on  his  return  he 
was  prostrated  with  the  disease  that  held  him  in  firm  grasp  for 
many  long  weeks.  Slowly  during  the  following  spring  he  par- 
tially recovered,  and  then,  although  he  was  not  able  to  work  with 
vigor,  those  with  whom  he  was  more  intimate  and  who  loved  to 
talk  with  him  on  the  subjects  of  his  investigation,  learned  the 
great  results  and  significance  of  the  past  year's  study.  Not 
recovering  health  and  strength,  he  was  unable  to  return  to  the 
field  or  to  prepare  the  results  of  his  former  work  for  publication ; 
still  he  worked  on  his  map,  coloring  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  geological  formations  within 
his  field  of  study,  and  this  was  done  with  elaboration.  Then  he 
thoroughly  arranged  and  systematized,  his  notes  and  determined 
his  plan  of  discussion.  Here  his  work  ended,  for  health  and 
strength  failed  again,  and  he  relapsed  into  a  condition  that  his 
friends  soon  found  was  hopeless.  On  the  second  of  March,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  Marvine,  the  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
brilliant  geologist,  died. 

Mr.  Marvine's  preparation  for  work  as  a  geologist  was  very 
thorough,  and  for  one  of  his  age,  very  broad.  In  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  physics,  his  studies  had  been  careful  and  thorough, 
and  his  grasp  of  these  subjects  was  comprehensive  and  firm;  but 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THB 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  The  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Washington. 

Article  IL  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  two  Secretaries. 

Article  III.  There  shall  be  a  General  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  other 
members  of  the  General  Committee  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  ballot;  they  shall liold  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

Article  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Society, 
and  to  transact  all  business. 

Article  VI.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  amended 
except  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  after  notice 
of  the  proposed  change  shall  have  been  given  in  writing 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  at  least  four  weeks  pre- 
viously- 


IV 


STANDING    RULES 

FOR  THB  OOVEBNIIEKT  OF  THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

NOVBMBBB,  1877. 

1.  The  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
8  o'clock  P.  M.  on  every  alternate  Saturday ;  the  place  of 
meeting  to  be  designated  by  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall 
be  the  first  stated  meeting  in  the  month  of  November. 
When  necessary,  Special  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President, 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  shall  be 
sent  to  each  member  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

4.  The  Stated  Meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual 
meeting,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  scientific  subjects. 

r>.  Persons  interested  in  science,  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society,  except  the  annual  meeting,  upon  invitation 
of  a  member. 

6.  Similar  invitations  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, not  members  of  the  Society,  must  be  submitted 
through  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  General  Committee 
for  approval. 

7.  Invitations  to  attend  during  three  months  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
papers,  may,  by  a  vote  of  nine  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  be  issued  to  persons  nominated  by  two  mem* 
bers. 


8.  Communications  intended  for  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  General  Committee  for  approval. 

9.  New  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee, after  having  been  proposed  in  writing  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Society. 

10.  Each  member  shall  pay  annually  to  the  Treasurer 
the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  no  member  whose  dues  are 
unpaid  shall  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  or  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
names  of  those  two  years  in  arrears  will  be  dropped  from 
the  list  of  members.  Notice  of  resignation  of  membership 
should  be  given  in  writing  to  the  General  Committee 
through  the  President  or  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

11.  The  fiscal  vear  terminates  with  the  31st  of  December 
of  each  year.  Members  elected  after  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  assessment  for  that  year. 

12.  Members  who  are  absent  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  more  than  twelve  months  may  be  excused  from 
payment  of  the  annual  assessments,  in  -which  case  their 
names  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  members.  They 
can,  however,  on  returning  to  the  District,  resume  their 
membership  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee through  the  President  or  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
their  wish  to  do  so. 

13.  Elections  of  officers  are  to  be  held  as  follows: — 

In  each  case  nominations  shall  be  made  by  means  of  an 
informal  ballot,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  announced  by 
the  Secretary ;  after  which  the  first  formal  ballot  shall  be 
taken. 

In  the  ballot  for  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committee,  each  voter  shall  write  on 
one  ballot  as  many  names  as  there  are  officers  to  be  elected, 
viz ,  four  on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-Presidents,  two  on  the 
first  for  Secretaries,  and  nine  on  the  first  for  Members  of 
the  General  Committee;  and  on  each  subsequent  ballot  so 
many  names  as  there  are  persons  yet  to  be  elected ;  and 
40 
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STANDING  BXTLES 


OKKraUL  OOJOUnZE  OF  TBE  rHILOSOPmCU. 
60CIETT  OF  WAslHISCTOS. 


1.  Tbe  Pr^ident,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  shall  hold  lil^e  offices  iq  tbe  General  Committee. 

2.  TLe  President  shall  have  poirer  to  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  to  appoint  Snb-Committeea. 

3.  The  Sab-Committees  shall  prepare  business  for  the 
Gcueral  Commiuee,  and  perfonn  such  other  daties  aa  may 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

4.  There  sl^all  be  two  Standing  Sab-Committeea ;  one  on 
CoriimuiiicalioDs  for  the  Slated  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  another  on  Pabiications. 

5.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  OD  the  evening  of  each  Stated  Meeting,  and  by  ad- 
journment at  other  times. 
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6.  For  all  purposes  except  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Standing  Eules  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Society  and 
the  election  of  members,  six  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

7.  Proposals  of  new  members  may  be  read  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee,  but  shall  lie  over  for  at 
least  four  weeks  before  final  actidti,  and  the  concurrence  of 
twelve  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary  to  election. 

8.  These  Standing  Rules,  and  those  for  the  government 
of  the  Society,  shall  only  be  modified  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee. 


RULES 

FOR  THK 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  BULLETIN 

OFTHB 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON 

1.  The  President's  annual  address  will  be  published  in 
full. 

2.  When  directed  by  the  General  Committee,  any  com- 
munication may  be  published  in  full  in  an  appendix  to 
the  proceedings  of  any  meeting.  Proofs  will  be  sent  to 
the  author  when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  and  a  number 
of  extra  copies,  not  exceeding  fifty,  will  be  supplied  to  him, 
if  applied  for  before  the  communication  is  printed. 

3.  Abstracts  of  papers  and  remarks  on  the  same  will  be 
published,  when  presented  to  the  Secretary  by  the  author 
in  writing  within  two  weeks  of  the  evening  of  their  deliv- 
ery, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Publications. 
Brief  abstracts   prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and 
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STANDING    RULES 

FOR  THB  OOVERNMEKT  OP  THB 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

NOVBMBBB,  1877. 

1.  The  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
8  o'clock  P.  M.  on  every  alternate  Saturday ;  the  place  of 
meeting  to  be  designated  by  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  shall 
be  the  first  stated  meeting  in  the  month  of  November. 
When  necessary,  Special  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President. 

8.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings  shall  be 
sent  to  each  member  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

4.  The  Stated  Meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual 
meeting,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  scientific  subjects. 

5.  Persons  interested  in  science,  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society,  except  the  annual  meeting,  upon  invitation 
of  a  member. 

6.  Similar  invitations  to  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, not  members  of  the  Society,  must  be  submitted 
through  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  General  Committee 
for  approval. 

7.  Invitations  to  attend  during  three  months  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
papers,  may,  by  a  vote  of  nine  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  be  issued  to  persons  nominated  by  two  mem* 
bers. 
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OscAE  A.  Mack 

Archibald  Robertson  Marvine 

Fielding  Bradford  Meek 

John  Campbell  Riley 

George  Christian  Schaeffee 

John  Maynard  Woodworth 

MORDECAI  YaRNALL 


Members  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  oue  of  the  Secretaries 
of  any  error  in  their  names,  also  of  any  error  or  change  of  ad- 
dress, or  of  intention  of  being  absent  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lambia  more  than  twelve  months  and  wish  on  account  thereof 
to  be  excused  from  payment  of  the  annual  assessment.  (Art, 
12  of  the  Standing  BulesA 


those  persons  who  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

If  in  any  case  the  informal  ballot  result  in  giving  a  ma- 
jority for  any  one,  it  may  be  declared  formal  by  a  majority 
vote. 

14.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  may,  by  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time,  become  a  life  member, 
and  be  relieved  from  all  further  annual  dues  and  other 
assessments. 

All  moneys  received  in  payment  of  life  membership 
shall  be  invested  as  portions  of  a  permanent  fund,  which 
shall  be  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  only  such  special 
scientific  work  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  General  Committee. 


STANDING-  RULES 

OF  TAB 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY  OP  WASHINGTON. 

NOVEMBBB,  1877. 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  shall  hold  like  offices  in  the  General  Committee. 

2.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  to  appoint  Sub-Committees. 

8.  The  Sub-Committees  shall  prepare  business  for  the 
General  Committee,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

4.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Sub-Committees;  one  on 
Communications  for  the  Stated  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  another  on  Publications. 

5.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  each  Stated  Meeting,  and  by  ad- 
journment at  other  times. 
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149TII  Meeting.       8th  Annual  Meeting,  November  9,  1878. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-five  members  present. 

The  names  of  members  elected  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
were  read. 

The  election  of  officers  for  tho  ensuing  year  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  with  the  following  result : — 

President,  Simon  Newcomb. 

Vice-Presidents,         J.  K.  Barnes,        W.  B.  Taylor, 

J.  E.  HiLGARD,     J.  C.  Welling. 

Treasurer,  Cleveland  Abbe. 

Secretaries.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  T.  N.  Gill. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Thomas  Antisell,  C.  E.  Dutton, 

E.  B.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Powell, 

Asaph  Hall,  C.  A.  Schott, 

W.  Harkness,  J.  M.  Toner, 

J.  J.  Woodward. 


ISOth  Meeting.  November  23,  1878. 

The  President,  Mr.  Newcomb,  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-five  members  and  visitors  present. 

(17) 


18  BCU-mV    f^W   THK 

Tb*  oJBDlM  of  tlw  but  iB«etiaf  rr  rtad  ia4  • 
The  tl«atioa  of  Maj.  WtLUAM  J.  TviaiPik  o(  IT.  S.  I 

■ml  Mr.  DaTid  P.  Todo.  of  t^  Sutiol  . 

MEnbcni  of  ibe  Sodcty ,  «aa  unonad. 


wu  read  bf  Mr.  Bkuturl 

BftflMrioi  were  aad«  tj  ib:  An». 

Mr.  J.  3.  WooowAas  made  mnorb 

OB  TDK  MfaaaHLtrtxa.  or  pxur.  k.  abbe,  or  jua,  okkxaxt. 

Mr.  WOODWAKD  exhibited  umI  described  die  eperumeter  de> 
Tiaed  I17  Pn>reMor  Abbe,  of  Jmm,  for  cneAsarins  the  spertMC 
of  mknfuapic  objective^  uwl  nwanrKtnred  b^  C*ri  Zeias,  aW 
of  Jena.  Aa  aeMwal  of  tbta  inatmment  will  be  foond  ia  Uie 
Joamnl  of  tbn  Royal  Mipmseopical  Societj,  llarcb,  I«7S.  p.  1? 

(,|...-    ..^..  .  ."■-,■'.'      'i  "  ■^■■:.  -■''■■  ■-'"    i- 

wiinl  had  modifK^d  ti  br  raoonting  the  glass  di^k  oa  a  black  of 
woo'l  3  ifichpa  LiDg  by  1.5  wide  and  .4  lliitk,  and  by  attaching 
Hpi-inga  of  thin  sheet  brass  to  the  two  moTable  indices,  the  object 
\ik\\\x  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  be  ased  on  English  or  AmericBD 
HtundA  inclined  at  conveuient  angles.  He  praised  the  ingeuuitj 
of  i'rofeasor  Abbe's  device  and  the  excellence  of  the  workniap- 
ship  of  Zcisa,  and  commcoded  the  instrument  as  affording  a  con- 
venient method  of  measaring  the  apertures  of  objectives  by  lamp- 
IJ^^ht,  lie  still  preferred,  however,  as  simpler  and  more  convenient, 
the  method  he  had  used  for  several  years  in  mcasaring  soch  aper- 
tures by  suDlight.  As  originally  used,  this  method  waa  described 
\>y  him  ia  the  Monlhhj  Microgcopical  Journal,  Jnne,  1873,  p. 
2fiS.  The  objective  waa  screwed  to  an  opening  in  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  room;  a  parallel  pencil  of  solar  light  was  thrown  through 
it  from  behind  iiy  a  plnne  mirror,  while  the  front  lens  of  the  ob- 
jective was  in  contact  with  a  thin  sheet  of  Canada  balsam  confined 
between  two  platea  of  glass,  one  of  them  ground.  The  solar 
rays,  after  coming  to  B  forus  in  the  balsam,  diverfred,  and  the 
margins  of  the  cone  of  light  could  readily  be  marked  with  a  lend- 
pcucil  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  of  ground  gla^s.  The  angle 
formed  was  aflerwords  measured  with  a  protractor,  which  gave 
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the  "  balsam  angle"  of  the  objective.  Subsequently,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Tolles,  of  Boston,  he  substituted  for  the  sheet  of 
balsam  a  quadrangle  of  crown-glass  ground  on  one  side  and  pol- 
ished on  the  edges.  One  of  the  edges  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
objective  with  which  it  was  connected  with  the  immersion  fluid 
for  which  the  objective  was  intended.  The  solar  rays  coming 
from  behind,  after  passing  through  the  crown-glass  front  of  the 
objective,  and  suffering  refraction  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
immersion  fluid,  resumed  in  the  quadrangle  of  crown-glass  the 
direction  they  had  in  the  crown-glass  front.  The  margins  of  the 
visible  cone  were  marked  on  the  ground  glass  surface  of  the  quad- 
rangle with  a  lead-pencil,  and  the  angle  read  by  a  protractor.  The 
angle  thus  measured  was  of  course  substantially  the  angle  of  the 
extreme  rays  in  the  crown-glass  front.  It  might  be  conveniently 
called  the  "  interior  angle"  of  the  objective,  with  which  it  would 
be  identical  were  it  not  for  trifling  differences  between  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  crown-glass  quadrangle  and  that  of  the  crown- 
glass  selected  for  the  front  of  particular  objectives.  Measured 
in  this  way  it  was  easy  to  see  experimentally  that  the  limit  of  82^ 
interior  angle,  which  Mr.  Wenham  had  assigned  to  all  objectives, 
did  not  practically  exist.  He  himself.  Professor  R.  Keith,  and 
lately  Professor  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  had  shown  that  the  rea- 
soning on  which  Mr.  Wenham  based  his  assertion  was  not  in 
accordance  with  optical  theory.  Experimental  observation  indi- 
cates that  the  number  of  makers  who  produce  objectives  with 
more  than  82°  interior  angle  is  increasing.  This  was  the  case  in 
this  country,  especially  with  many  of  the  immersion  objectives  of 
Tolles  and  Spencer;  in  England,  with  some  of  the  immersion 
objectives  of  Powell  and  Lealand,  and  on  the  Continent  with  the 
immersion  objectives  of  Zeiss.  From  the  latter  maker  he  had 
recently  received  two  of  his  new  oil-immersion  objectives,  a  ^th 
and  a  -jVth.  As  measured  by  the  glass  quadrangle  by  sunlight, 
the  ^th  ha<l  an  interior  angle  of  115°,  the  -j^^th  of  114°.  Mea* 
sured  by  the  apertometer  of  Abbe  the  results  were,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  estimated,  identical.  Both  objectives  exceeded  a  little 
the  number  1.25  on  Abbess  arbitrary  scale,  which  corresponds  to 
113°  interior  angle;  but  owing  to  the  character  of  that  scale  the 
exact  amount  of  excess  could  only  be  estimated.  Mr.  Woodward 
regarded  the  adoption  of  that  scale  as  an  unfortunate  one.  A 
simple  division  of  the  glass  circle  into  degrees  would  have  been 
in  many  respects  more  convenient. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLOARD  made  a  communication  on 

jablokoff's  elegxeig  gandle. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  commenced  a  paper  entitled 
notes  on  the  museums  and  zoolooioal  gardens  of  northern 

EUROPE. 


k  J.  Dt  Cm;  Euwr.  lUmm.  Tm 


Mr.  Maorr,  ^>  Et*  r-ficrttArr  '^f  the  Xstt,  *aii  ilr.  Mi^-t's  !jfC- 
ler,  H)jre:iisr  "ith  Mr.  Ferzeioo'i  o5i«tT»iion*.  »ere  pabtUfce*! 
in  Ooal'l'ji  J->.irnai,  T'rL  II..  p.  53.  Mr.  Hia4.  of  LoDd'>a.  dts- 
eojxiit;  lh«K  »(itKtTacc''03,  t3m«  to  tbe  toDclsisioD  thkt  the  objcrt 
fj[iMtT»<l  bj  Mr.  P'irf^^ia  was  a  iran—Neptnnian  planet,  al  a 
<liitaa<.-n  fr>ai  (b<r  fnia  of  "roore  than  I'M.  tni  3  period  of  abon 
ICOO  j'r^ra."'  Gfitd*  Joumtl.  Vol.  II.,  p.  TS. 

Kc^Dtljr  Professor  C.  H.  F.  Peters.  Director  of  the  Litchfield 
Olwerratory  of  Hamiltoa  College,  has  giren  this  matter  a  critical 
examinatioo,  aDil  has  foaiid  that  the  true  ezplanaiion  Is  that  Mr 
Fer^ivm  made  a  mistake  ia  obserriog  the  ilifference  of  declJDa- 
ti'iit,  aiiil  that  l>r  mating  Ihc  proper  corrections  the  whole  series 
of  oti8crTa;ioni  corner  into  barm odt,  and  the  missing  object  proves 
to  be  ft  well-known  Bxed  star. 


Mr.  Hall,  on  examining  the  original  obserring  books  of  Mr. 
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Ferguson,  finds  that  the  explanation  given  by  Prof.  Peters  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  These  books  show  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
made  eleven  comparisons  of  the  difference  of  declination,  and 
that  eight  of  these  comparisons  were  correct,  and  three  erroneous. 
For  some  unknown  reason  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his  reductions  changed 
the  eight  correct  comparisons  to  correspond  with  the  three  erro- 
neous ones,  and  this  arbitrary  change  produced  the  mysterious 
pseudo-planet. 


152d  Meeting.  Deoember  21,  1878. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  n.  Dall  continued  his  communication  on 

the  museums  and  zoological  gardens  of  northern  EUROPE, 

describing  those  at  Bremen,  Berlin,  Gotha,  Frankfort-am-Main, 
Stuttgart,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris;  also  those  of 
London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  (Eng.),  Edinborough,  Dublin,  and 
Liverpool :  also  answering  inquiries  made  by  Messrs.  Newcomb, 
Powell,  Elliott,  and  Harkness. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  made  a  communication  on 

suggestions  respecting  the  study  of  meteorology  in  regard 

to  the  causes  of  tellow  fever. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Antibell. 


153d  Meeting.  January  4,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-three  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  A.  N.  Skinner  communicated 

a  note  on  the  precession  of  stars  in  RIOHT-AB0BN8ION. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Newoomb. 
41 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  the  following  coxnmunicatioQ 

ON  A  STANDARD  FOR  MICROMETRY. 

Mr.  Woodward  read  a  letter  he  had  recently  received  from  a 
committee  of  the  microscopical  section  of  the  Troy  Scientific 
Association,  asking  answers  to  the  following  questions  ji — 

"1.  Is  it  expedient  at  present  to  adopt  a  standard  for  microm- 
etry? 

2.  If  so,  should  the  English  or  the  metric  system  be  employed? 

3.  What  unit,  within  the  system  selected,  is  most  eligible  ? 

4.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  suitable  standard 
measure  of  this  unit  ? 

5.  How  can  this  standard  micrometer  be  best  preserved  and 
made  useful  to  all  parties  concerned  ?" 

These  questions  were  asked  with  a  view  to  some  action  to  be 
taken  on  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Microscopists  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  during  the  summer  of  1879. 
He  had  made  the  following  reply,  with  regard  to  which  he  invited 
comments  or  criticism  by  the  Society. 

I  submit  the  following  replies  to  the  questions  of  your  circular 
letter  of  December  2d: — 

1.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  standard  for 
micrometry  by  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  at  their 
next  meeting. 

2.  For  this  particular  purpose  I  think  the  metric  system  offers 
so  many  conveniences  that  I  favor  its  employment. 

3.  The  selection  of  an  eligible  unit  within  the  system  involves, 
it  appears  to  me,  two  distinct  questions :  A.  How  shall  the  stage- 
micrometer  be  ruled  ?  j?.  How  shall  the  measurements  made  be 
expressed  in  speech  or  writing? 

A.  The  object  of  the  stage-microraeter  is  chiefly  to  give  values 
to  the  divisions  of  the  eyepiece-micrometer  with  the  power  used 
in  any  given  case.  It  should  be  long  enough  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  with  the  lowest  powers  of  the  compound  microscope,  and 
have  a  part  of  its  length  ruled  sufficiently  close  to  answer  the 
same  end  with  the  highest  powers.  I  favor  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  scale  a  centimetre  long  ruled  in  millimetres,  and  one 
of  these  ruled  in  hundredths.  I  have  used  stage-micrometers 
ruled  in  thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  but  regard  such  divisions 
as  inconveniently  close  for  this  purpose.     To  measure  in  thoa- 
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sandths  of  a  millimetre  as  the  unit,  which  is  very  convenient  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  the  simplest  way  is  to  use  a  magnifying 
power  that  will  make  ten  divisions  of  the  eyepiece-micrometer 
exactly  coincide  with  one-hundredth  of  a  millimetre  on  the  stage- 
micrometer.  The  glass  eyepiece-micrometer  should  have  a  scale 
B  centimetre  long  ruled  in  one  hundred  parts.  By  increasing  the 
power  80  that  a  larger  number  than  ten  of  these  divisions  shall 
correspond  to  one-hundredth  of  a  millimetre  on  the  stage-micro- 
meter, a  unit  of  any  degree  of  minuteness  that  may  be  required 
for  any  special  work  can  be  obtained  up  to  the  limits  of  distinct 
vision  with  the  microscope. 

B.  But  although  I  regard  the  hundredth  of  a  millimetre  as  a 
very  eligible  dimension  for  the  closest  divisions  of  the  stage- 
micrometer,  when  it  comes  to  expressing  the  results  of  our  mea- 
surement in  speech  or  writing,  I  do  not  think  it  is  convenient  to 
use  the  hundredth  of  a  millimetre  as  the  unit  of  expression.  It 
is  too  large,  and  the  results  of  too  many  measurements  would 
-still  have  to  be  expressed  in  decimal  fractions.  The  thousandth 
of  a  millimetre  is  much  more  convenient  as  a  unit  of  expression, 
and  I  would  advise  that  microscopists  should  agree  to  call  this 
dimension  a  micron^  and  represent  it  in  writing  by  the  Greek 
letter  ft,.  This  dimension  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  unit 
of  expression  by  a  number  of  European  microscopists,  who  rep- 
resent it  by  the  same  Greek  letter,  but  call  it  a  micro-millimetre. 
The  term  micron  should,  I  think,  be  preferred  because  well  known 
to  scientific  men  other  than  microscopists,  having  for  some  time 
been  used  in  expressing  minute  differences  by  those  officially 
engaged  in  preparing  standard  measures  of  length,  and  having 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Metric  Commission.  I  think 
it  running  an  unnecessary  risk  of  confusion  to  select  any  other 
than  this  well-recognized  term  for  the  dimension  in  question. 

4  and  5.  To  obtain  a  suitable  standard  stage-micrometer,  I 
would  advise  each  microscoi  ical  society  to  select  one  Fuled  as 
above  described,  by  any  peison  in  whom  they  have  confidence, 
and  to  satisfy  themselves  by  comparison  of  the  several  parts  with 
each  other,  by  means  of  the  same  part  of  the  eyepiece-microm- 
eter, that  the  divisions  agree  among  themselves.  This  is  com- 
paratively easily  done;  the  real  difficulty  will  be  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  scale  is  really  a  centimetre  long.  To  ascertain 
this,  I  would  advise  each  microscopical  society  to  send  its  stand* 
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ard  micrometer  to  the  Superiutendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  at 
WashiugtoUy  with  the  request  that  he  will  have  it  compared  with 
a  recoguized  standard  iu  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  return  it  with  a  report  of  the  error,  if  any.  1  have  reason 
to  believe  that  such  requests  would  be  promptly  and  courteously 
respond^ed  to.  Each  society  should  then  preserve  the  standard 
thus  obtained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  its  members  to 
compare  their  stage- micrometers  with  it.  I  think  this  plan  much 
wiser  than  to  relegate  the  question  to  any  one  of  the  ingenious 
men  who  are  endeavoring  in  this  country,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, to  make  accurate  rulings  on  glass,  and  I  should  anticipate 
better  results  from  it  than  from  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  to  prepare 
a  standard  scale. 

In  conclusion,  I  readily  admit  that  so  long  a^  the  English 
microscopists  continue  to  express  the  results  of  their  measure- 
ments in  decimals  of  an  English  inch,  there  will  be  American 
microscopists  who  will  do  the  same,  either  for  all  purposes  or  for 
particular  work,  and  of  course  it  is  very  desirable  that  these 
measurements  also  should  be  accurate.  The  stage-micrometers 
on  this  system  in  the  market  are  usually  ruled  in  hundredths  and 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  latter  divisions  are  too  wide  Uy 
give  values  to  the  eyepiece-micrometer  with  the  higher  powers, 
while  the  five-thousandths,  ten-thousandths,  or  even  finer  divisions,, 
ruled  also  on  some  of  these  micrometers,  are  inconveniently  close. 
I  would  advise  the  makers  to  rule  such  micrometers  four-tentha 
of  an  inch  long,  divided  into  hundredths  of  an  inch,  one  of  the 
hundredths  being  subdivided  into  ten,  another  into  twenty-five 
spaces.  These  latter  spaces,  each  representing  one  twenty-five- 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  sufficiently  approximate  the  hundredth  of 
a  millimetre  to  be  used  with  equal  convenience  with  the  higher 
powers.  The  scale  on  the  glass  eyepiece-micrometer,  used  with 
these  stage-micrometers,  should  be,  if  specially  made  for  the 
purpose,  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  divided  into  one  hundred 
parts,  each  one  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  an  inch;  but  these 
divisions  would  so  closely  approximate  those  of  the  metric  eye- 
piece-micrometer proposed,  that  it  might  be  used  without  incon- 
venience instead.  Where  it  is  thought  worth  while  by  a  micro- 
scopical society  to  procure  a  standard  scale  of  this  kind,  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  Coast  Survey  office  for  measurement,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  metric  scales. 
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Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Harkness,  Elliott,  and 
Taylor. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  also  made  a  communication 

ON  the  oil-immersion  objectives  op  ZEISS,  and  on  convenient 
methods  op  obtaining  oblique  illumination  por  these  and 

SIMILAR  objectives. 

(a  B8TRACT.) 

Mr.  Woodward  exhibited  and  described  his  sab-stage  prism 
for  the  illumination  of  balsam  mounted  objects  for  examination 
with  immersion  objectives  whose  balsam  angle  (or  preferably 
interior  angle)  is  90°  or  upwards.  It  is  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  November,  1878,  p.  246. 
By  using  a  prism  of  98^  angle  instead  of  a  right-angled  one, 
immersion  objectives  of  less  than  90^  but  more  than  82^  interior 
angle  could  be  satisfactorily  ilhiminated.  Both  prisms  had  re- 
cently been  manufactured  without  any  mounting  by  G.  S.  Wool- 
man,  116  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  This  had  the  advantage  of 
economy;  but  the  prism  being  necessarily  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  slide  by  glycerine  or  oil  of  cloves,  would  move  with 
the  object,  which  was  inconvenient.  He  therefore  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  instrument  as  originally  made,  although  of  course  the 
same  results  could  be  obtained  by  Woolman's  modification,  pro- 
vided the  prism  was  readjusted  each  time  the  object  was  moved. 
He  also  exhibited  and  described  a  more  complex  apparatus  which 
he  had  devised  for  microphotography,  apd  which  enabled  him  to 
register  the  precise  angle  of  the  illuminating  pencil  employed. 
(This  apparatus  will  be  described  in  full  and  figured  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  during  1879.) 

Mr.  Woodward  remarked  that  although  the  most  oblique  pen- 
cil an  immersion  objective  can  take  in  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
best  results  on  lined  test  objects,  e.  g.y  Amphipleura  pellucida 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  this  was  no  longer  the  case  when 
direct  sunlight  was  used.  In  illustration  he  exhibited  a  photo- 
graph of  Amphipleura  pellucida  taken  with  about  2700  diameters 
by  the  oil-immersion  -j^^th  of  Zeiss,  referred  to  by  him  in  his 
communication  of  November  23d,  when  he  stated  that  its  interior 
angle  was  114°.  The  photographs  excelled  in  definition  any 
picture  of  this  test  he  had  ever  obtained  with  any  objective ;  and 
yet  the  optical  axis  of  the  illuminating  lens  (a  3-inch  objective  of 
10^  aperture  which  was  used  without  any  substage  lens  or  prism) 
was  only  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  optical  axis  of  the 
microscope.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  results  obtained  by  illuminating  the  microscope  by  lamp  and 
sunlight,  he  exhibited  two  photographs  of  Pleurosigma  angulatum 
taken  by  the  oil-immersion  ^th  of  Zeiss  of  115°  interior  angle* 
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OS  THE  UISLUTCS  OT  KATCKX. 

Mr  ITall  ftiwd  ihM  bis  obserraj-oD  of  Brperion,  the  faint 
uUrMiVn'/T  Hatnm,  made  ia  1^7^.  iwJicate  that  the  lioe  <J  apeidea 
of  tbt  '/rt/it  ';f  tbit  Eaiirliite  ha^  a  rapid  motion.  Probslrlj  this 
line  bat  revolTed  at  least  ISO^  pine*  tb«  lime  of  the  diacoverr 
of  this  »^at':liit«  in  IHtH  br  th«  BoniiE  and  LasGell. 

Alttfuti'iD  wiLS  call«d  to  tb«  peculiar  relalioos  of  the  orbits  q{ 
IlyperJoa  and  of  t?ie  lar^  satellite  TitMi,  throagb  which  Tilao 
if  attje  to  esert  a  great  iDflaeDce  on  the  tDotion  of  HrperioD. 
The  motion  of  the  Due  of  aphides  of  Hjperion  will  probably  for- 
niiih  an  accurate  determination  of  the  mass  of  Tilan. 

Remuks  were  made  br  Messrs.  Tatix>b  and  Newcomb. 
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154th  Meeting.  Januaey  18,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Eortj-one  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  President  referred  to  the  recent  memorial  services  of  Prof. 
Henry  at  the  Capitol,  and  stated  that  an  invitation  to  attend 
them  had  been  extended  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  that 
the  Society  was  represented  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  gave  a  recapitulation  of  his  communication 
made  at  a  previous  meeting,  on 

THE  APPLICATION   OF   METEOROLOGY   TO  YELLOW   FEVER 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Antisell,  Abbe,  and  Wood- 
ward. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  also  made  a  communication  on 
a  curious  manifestation  of  forge  by  the  wind, 
exhibiting  a  distorted  wind  vane. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

the  progress  of  international  coinage  in  FRANCE  AND 

AMERICA. 


155th  Meeting.  February  1,  18T9. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-one  members  and  visitors  present 

Medical  Director  Francis  M.  Gunnell,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mr. 
George  William  Hill,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  OflBce,  were 
announced  as  having  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich  made  a  communication 

ON  SOME  INTERESTING  OASES  OF  METAM0RPHI8M. 
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The  sabject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Antisbll,  White,  and 
Enduoh. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dutton  made  a  communication  on 

the  geologioal  ohabaoteb  of  the  coloeuldo  biveb. 

Comments  were  made  and  questions  asked  by  Messrs.  White, 
Endlioh,  and  Hall. 


166th  Meeting.  Febbuaby  15,  1879. 

Vice-President  Welling  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Bebnabd  Riohabd  Gbeen,  Major  Peteb 
Conoveb  Hains,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Commander  Geobge  Dewey, 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mr.  Fbedebiok  Bobden  McQuibe,  as  members 
of  the  Society,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Thomas  Antisell  read  a  paper  entitled 

OBSEBVATIONS  ON  CHEMICAL  MOLEOULAB  CHANGES. 

Remarks  were  made  and  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Habrness, 

Prof.  F.  W.  Clabke,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  Mr. 
Dall. 


157th  Meeting.  Mabch  1,  1879. 

Vice-President  Taylob  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  deaths  of  Dr.  John  C.  Riley  and  of  Prof.  Mobdecai 
Yabnall,  U.  S.  Navy,  members  of  the  Society,  were  announced. 

The  election  of  Lieut.  Comr.  Chables  D.  Siqsbee,  U.  S.  N., 
as  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  also  announced. 
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Mr.  S.  F.  Baird  made  a  communication  on 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  COD, 

describing  tlie  measures  and  process  adopted  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  the  success  tlius  far  obtained.  A  vessel  is  to  be  specially 
constructed  for  the  Fish  Commission,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Elliott  made  some  remarks  and  inquiries  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  cod  fisheries. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  C.  E.,  made  a  communication,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  on 

the  uses  of  his  DYNAGRAPH,  and  THE  WORK  PERFORMED  IN 
DETERMINING  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  RAILWAY  TRAINS,  ETC. 

(AB8TBA0T.) 

It  is  an  instrument  designed  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
and  graphically  recording  on  a  continuous  sheet  of  paper,  the 
resistance  to  traction  of  railway  rolling  stock  of  all  kinds,  either 
as  single  cars  or  in  trains;  also,  testing  the  resistance  to  traction 
of  locomotives  of  various  kinds  of  wheel  base,  and  also  their 
capacity ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  data  from  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  cost  of  transportation  may  be  reduced,  by  substituting 
facts  for  mere  opinion. 

It  has  several  attachments,  so  that  data  can  be  obtained  to 
solve  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  movement  of  trains. 
The  low  joints  in  the  rails  are  also  shown  at  the  same  time. 

The  wearing  efifect  on  the  rails  and  tires  of  various  kinds  of 
wheel  base  of  locomotives  can  also  be  shown  by  special  experi- 
ments. A  car  is  specially  constructed  for  its  use ;  the  present 
one  is  50  feet  long  by  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  has  five  apart- 
ments, viz.;  1st.  Dynagraph  room  with  bookcase :  2d.  Sleeping 
room:  3d.  Laboratory:  4th.  Sitting  room;  one  double  overhead 
berth,  piano,  wardrobe,  and  washstftnd :  6th.  Dining  room,  con- 
taining range,  ice  box,  provision  drawers,  china  cupboard,  and 
portable  table.  An  aisle  on  one  side  of  the  car  permits  access 
to  any  apartment.  The  instrument  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
■car  in  the  Dynagraph  room. 

The  car  has  two  4-wheeled  trucks,  each  with  7  feet  wheel  base, 
all  the  wheels  being  turned  truly  cylindrical.  The  elliptical 
springs  in  the  trucks  are  quadruplets,  so  that  the  car  rides  very 
steadily  on  most  roads.  The  draw-bar  is  enlarged,  and  a  steel 
cylinder  6  inches  long  and  4  inches  internal  diameter  inserted 
instead  of  the  usual  fastening.  In  each  end  of  the  cylinder  pis- 
tons with  cup-leather  packing  are  inserted  and  by  means  of  an- 
nular rings  both  are  free  to  move  in,  but  prevented  from  moving 
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joioU  iritb  thu  abzttia^  of  the  ic^.rumeat.  There  »re  three  mitre 
gears  so  amazed  with  sav-tooth  cEotebes  that  the  paper  can 
ran  in  either  directii>n,  and  either  p«ir  of  feed  rolls,  also  used 
at  pleasore.  Right  or  left-banded  diagrmma  can  be  taken,  as 
desired.  There  i*  an  integrating  attacbmeat  which  measares 
constant  arean  of  the  djoamicsl  carre  and  records  tbem  electric- 
allj.  The  electrical  recording  apparatus  has  11  pens:  one  re- 
cords from  the  clock  seconds ;  one  ererj  tenth  second,  and  one 
for  each  minute;  one  pen  records  the  constant  area  on  the  dia- 
gram; one  pen  the  amoDot  or  water  (as  measured  by  a  meter) 
naed  by  the  locomotiTe,  and  wher«  coasamed ;  one  pen  the  amoont 
of  coal,  and  \u  di^triNitioD;  one  pen  the  alignment  of  the  road; 
one  pen  the  distance  as  measnred  bj  the  iastruuieret;  one  pen  the 
reTolntion  of  the  drivers;  one  pen  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
one  pen  the  roads,  mile  posts,  and  stations. 

Iq  special  experiments  on  trains  all  tbe  pens  are  osed  as  de- 
scribed, bnt  some  of  them  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  if 
desired.  In  making  experiments  on  single  cars  we  have  insidtt 
the  larger  pistons,  smaller  ones,  so  that  the  same  springs  give 
five  times  as  large  a  scale  as  with  the  large  pistons. 

Among  the  many  important  uses  of  tbe  Dynaf^aph  has  been 
the  determination  of  the  effect  of  different  classes  of  locomotive 
wheel  bases  npon  the  wear  of  rails  and  Ures  of  the  driving  wheels. 
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It  was  foand  that  it  required  more  power  to  push  the  same  loco- 
motive on  carves  when  the  wheel  base  was  so  arranged  that  the 
front  end  of  the  locomotive  was  free  to  swing  in  a  cradle  of  the 
truck  (as  at  certain  velocities,  the  centrifugal  force  would  act  upon 
the  locomotive  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flanges  of  the  driving 
wheels  against  the  rails  would  guide  the  engine ;  the  front  out- 
side driving-wheel  flange  would  be  against  the  outer  rail,  and  the 
rear  inside  driving-wheel  flange  against  the  inner  rail)\  than  it 
did  when  the  same  locomotive  was  so  arranged  that  the  front 
truck  and  the  rear  driving-wheel  flange  guided  the  engine.  This 
is  seen  practically  in  its  efifect  upon  the  wear  of  rails  on  dififercnt 
roads;  the  outer  rail  of  curves  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  P.  W.  & 
B.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  being 
but  very  little  more  worn  than  upon  the  tangents  while  upon  the 
P.  R.  R.  the  wear  of  outer  rails  on  curves  has  been  much  more 
rapid. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  found  to  require  less  coal  to  run 
freight  trains  at  an  average  speed  of  1 8  to  20  miles  an  hour,  than 
from  10  to  12  miles.  But  few  time  tables  are  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gradients  of  the  road.  On  some  roads  uniform 
speed  is  required  over  all  portions  of  the  road,  which  practically 
lessens  the  number  of  cars  drawn  per  train ;  while  if  the  time 
tables  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  work,  from  two  to 
three  more  cars  could  hk  taken  on  the  ordinary  trains.  The  con- 
struction of  cars  for  the  same  purpose  is  so  dififcrent  in  detail, 
that  their  resistance  to  traction  varies ;  so  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  determine  anything  more  than  an  approximate  formula 
for  general  application.  Changes  are  made  upon  mere  opinion, 
without  a  knowledge  of  facts.  In  locomotives  where  perhaps 
more  pains  are  taken  to  systematize  matters,  we  find  in  those  said 
to  be  made  from  the  same  drawings,  a  variation  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  their  capacity.  This  is  a  common  observation  of 
engineers  and  master  mechanics,  derived  from  their  daily  expe- 
rience. Some  engines  will  give  a  very  smooth  diagram,  while 
others  will  show  great  irregularities  (on  the  same  track),  due  to 
steam  admission  or  counter  balance.  Each  engineer  gives  a  per- 
sonal equation  to  the  diagram.  The  rate  of  adhesion  varies  also 
for  the  same  weight  in  diflferent  engines,  and  is  much  greater  at 
slow  speeds  than  at  high  ones  with  the  same  engine. 

In  drawing  freight  trains  the  greatest  range  of  variation  in 
resistance  is  due  to  the  wind ;  stock  cars  giving  the  highest  rate. 
Loaded  box  cars  in  trains  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  cars  give  on  a 
level  and  straight  track  from  four  to  six  lbs.  resistance  per  ton; 
while  thirty  empty  stock  cars  gave  13.20  lbs.  per  ton  on  a  windy 
day.  Trains  are  now  limited  in  length,  from  the  uncertainties 
of  changes  of  weather  during  their  transit.  As  soon  as  the  mat- 
ter is  more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  railroad  people,  I  hope 
to  see  trains  dispatched  in  accordance  to  the  Signal  Service  indi- 
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cations.  The  value  to  railroad  transportation  of  such  knowledge 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Nearly  all  the  experiments  are  conducted  by  private  individual 
enterprise,  and  few  of  the  important  problems  of  transportation 
have  been  touched.  There  is  so  much  jealousy  that  but  few  care 
to  know  anything  about  the  problems  of  transportation,  as  it 
more  or  less  affects  the  opinions  of  the  managers. 

From  many  numerous  experiments  we  have  just  completed  for 
one  railroad,  we  have  determined  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of 
weight  one  mile,  and  plotted  the  results,  showing  on  some  of  its 
rates  it  did  not  get  back  the  cost  of  simply  moving  its  cars, 
engines,  and  freight,  regardless  of  any  interest  and  cost  of 
organization. 

There  are  some  attachments  designed  and  yet  to  be  added  to 
the  Dynagraph  for  special  experiments. 

Mr.  Abbe  followed  with  further  explanations,  and  some  points 
were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Dudley. 

Mr.  C.  A.  White  read  a  communication  on 

THE   FRESB-WATER  SSELL-HEAPS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  RIVERS  OF 

NORTH  AMERIOA. 

Messrs.  Baird,  Mason,  Abbe,  and  Gill  added  information 
respecting  shell-heaps  in  other  regions,  especially  near  the  coasts 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  discussing 
the  evidence  of  cannibalism  found  in  some  of  them. 


158th  Meeting.  March  15,  1879. 

Vice-President  Hilgard,  and  subsequently  the  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Fifty -eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

Prof.  A.  Winchell,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  made  a  communica- 
tion on 

the  progressive  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  surface 

of  the  earth, 

referring  mainly  to  prehistoric  races. 
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Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hiloabd,  Powell,  Dall,  Al- 
VORD,  Parker,  Mason,  Ward,  Abbe,  White,  Gill,  Woodward, 
Harkness,  and  Winchell,  the  discussion  taking  a  wide  range. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Eastman  exhibited  and  described 

A  personal  equation  instrument 

devised  by  him  in  1875,  and  successfully  used  at  the  Washington 
Observatory  in  determining  the  absolute  as  well  as  relative  equa- 
tions of  observers  with  the  transit  instrument. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HiLOARD  exhibited  two 

phosphorescent  clocks, 

stating  that  the  faces  were  coated  with  calcium-.snlphide,  and  that 
after  exposure  to  solar  light  they  would  remain  luminous  in  the 
dark  during  the  greater  part  of  a  night. 

Mr.  Antisell  explained  that  a  number  of  sulphides  possess 
this  property  of  phosphorescence. 


169th  Meeting.  March  29,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair 
Thirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  S.  Newcomb  made  a  communication  on 

THE  RECURRENCE  OF  ECLIPSES. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Abbe  and  Taylor. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Ward  read  a  paper  on 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  read  a 
paper  on 
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THE   EMBRTOLOOr  OF  LIOGULA   AND  THE  SYSTEMATIC  RELATIONS 

OF  THE  BRAOHIOPODS, 

and  illustrated  the  comparative  characteristics  of  the  Brachiopods 
in  their  embryonic  condition  with  those  of  the  Polyzoans. 


160th  Meeting.  April  12,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-one  members  and  visitors  present. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  made  a  communication 
ON  the  kanab  base-line,  and  a  proposed  new  method  OF 

BASE  MEASUREMENT. 
(  ABSTRACT.) 

1st.   The  Measurement  of  the  Kanab  Base. 

The  base  lines  of  the  Powell  Survey  have  been  measured  with 
wooden  rods.  The  base  at  Kanab,  Utah,  was  measured  in  1878 
with  apparatus  prepared  originally  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson.  The 
measurement  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Renshawe.  The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of 
two  15-foot  rods  applied  to  each  other,  end  to  end,  in  alternation. 
They  are  provided  with  suitable  accessories  to  regulate  their 
alignment  and  height,  and  to  record  their  inclination.  They  were 
compared  before  and  after  use  with  standard  steel  rods  furnished 
by  the  Coast  Survey.  Two  measurements  were  made,  and  the 
second  result  was  found  to  exceed  the  first  by  0.84  of  an  inch. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hayden  that  the  results  attained 
by  Mr.  Powell  by  the  use  of  wooden  rods  are  less  accurate  than 
those  given  by  the  steel  tape  (45th  Congress,  2d  Sess.,  House 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  55,  p.  25).  It  is  desirable  to  test  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  for  if  wooden  rods  do  not  give  greater  accuracy 
than  steel  tapes  they  should  be  discarded  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy. A  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  two  methods  is  not  yet 
possible  for  the  reason  that  the  results  with  the  steel  tape  have 
not  afforded  data  for  the  computation  of  probable  error,  but  a 
first  impression  may  be  derived  from  the  compaiison  of  the  dis- 
crepancies between  duplicate  measurements.  The  following  table 
includes  the  only  base  twice  measured  by  the  Powell  Survey, 
and  the  only  bases  published  by  the  Hayden  Survey.  The  last 
column  shows  the  estimated  probable  discrepancy  for  a  common 
distance  of  4.3  miles. 
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Name               Name 

of                     of 

Base  line.    |      SarTey. 

AppruxUnate 

leugth 

in  miles. 

Diiferenoes  of  two 

measurements 

in  feet. 

Coiuparative 
differences. 

Kanab 
San  Luis* 
Denver* 

.Powell 

Hayden 

Hayden 

4.3 
5.4 
6.0 

.070 
.18 
L798 

.07 

.16 

1.51 

There  seems  nothing  in  these  figures  to  require  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  use  of  wooden  rods. 

The  Kanab  base  was  divided  into  44  sub-equal  sections,  and 
two  independent  measurements  were  made  of  each  section.  From 
the  44  resulting  discrepancies  the  probable  error  of  the  whole 
measurement  was  computed  and  found  to  be  .09  ft.  or  1-250,000 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  base.  When  a  similar  test  has  been 
applied  to  the  steel  tape,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  apparatus 
can  be  better  judged. 

Unfortunately  the  fraction  1-250,000  does  not  represent  the 
total  error  of  the  base  line  as  determined,  but  only  that  portion 
of  the  error  which  depends  on  the  manipulation  of  the  wooden 
rods ;  another  portion  introduced  in  the  comparison  of  the  rods 
with  the  steel  standards  is  much  greater.  The  latter  afifects  the 
value  of  the  Kanab  base  line,  but  is  independent  of  the  value  of 
the  apparatus. 

2d.  A  proposed  New  Apparatus  and  Method. 

In  some  methods  of  base-measurement  a  single  unit  of  length 
is  appliea  repeatedly.  A  record  is  made  each  time  of  the  position 
of  the  advance  end,  to  which  record  the  rear  end  is  afterward 
applied.  This  is  the  usual  practice  when  a  chain  or  tape  is  used. 
In  other  methods  two  unit  measures  are  used  in  alternation.  One 
remains  stationary  while  the  other  is  carried  forward,  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  moving  measure  is  applied  to  the  advance  end  of 
the  stationary.  This  is  the  usual  practice  when  wooden  or  metal- 
lic rods  are  employed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  combine  the 
method  of  the  single  unit  and  record  with  the  use  of  the  rod. 

Where  two  rods  have  been  used  a  simple  contact  of  their  ends 
has  been  found  impracticable,  and  an  observation  has  usually 
been  substituted.  Where  a  single  unit  has  been  used  the  record 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  an  observation  and  subject  to  personal 
equation.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  observations  by  an  auto- 
matic record. 

In  the  use  of  two  rods  it  is  necessary,  for  each  added  unit,  to 
carry  forward  two  tripods  and  adjust  them  in  height.     It  is.  pro- 


*  U.  S.  Oeol.  and  Geog.  Sarvey  of  Colorado,  1876,  p.  280. 
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posed  to  carry  forward  only  one  tripod  for  each  unit,  and  to  give 
it  no  vertical  adjustment. 

To  execute  this  plan  a  novel  rod  is  proposed  and  a  number  of 
tripods  of  a  novel  pattern. 

The  Rod.  The  material  is  not  essential.  To  the  under  surface 
at  each  end  is  attached  a  steel  sphere  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres  is  the  unit  of 
length.  Some  appliance  must  be  attached  for  the  reading  of 
inclination. 

The  Tripods,  The  head  t)f  each  is  broad,  and  upon  it  rests  a 
free  plate  bearing  a  conical  socket  to  receive  one  of  the  spheres 
attached  to  the  rod.  A  device  is  added  to  lift  the  plate  upon 
balls  at  will,  and  another  device  to  clamp  it. 

The  Use,  Suppose  one  of  the  tripods,  with  clamped  plate,  to 
stand  so  that  the  conical  socket  is  in  the  line  of  the  base.  Ano- 
ther is  placed  in  advance  at  a  distance  approximately  equal  to 
the  rod  length,  and  its  plate  is  undamped.  One  sphere  of  the 
rod  is  now  placed  in  the  fixed  socket  and  the  other  in  the  movable. 
The  advance  end  of  the  rod  is  aligned.  The  balls  are  lifted 
under  the  movable  plate  for  an  instant,  to  substitute  rolling  for 
sliding  friction,  and  relieve  all  strains.  The  plate  is  clamped. 
The  inclination  of  the  rod  is  observed.  The  advance  socket  has 
now  become  a  record  of  the  application  of  the  unit  of  length. 
A  third  tripod  is  placed  on  the  line  and  the  rod  is  carried  forward 
to  repeat  the  process. 

The  apparatus  is  proposed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  such  work  as  that  of  the  Powell  Survey.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  combine  a  high  degree  of  precision  with  noteworthy  rapidity 
of  manipulation. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sohott,  Abbe,  Jenkins, 
Powell,  and  Doqlittle. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  communicated  the  results  of  his  observations 

on 

the  musoles  of  the  oyster, 

and  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  small  anterior  muscle, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  pedal  one. 

The  subject  was  commented  on  by  Messrs.  White  and  Gill. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dutton  commenced  a  communication  on 
the  succession  op  volcanic  eruptions. 

This   communication    being   unfinished   when    the    hour   for 
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adjournment  arrived,  the  completion  of  it  was  postponed  to  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


161ST  Meeting.  April  26.  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward  made  a  communication  on 

A  NEW  APERTOMETER  FOR  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTIVES. 

Mr.  Button  continued  and  completed  his  communication  oir 
the  succession  of  Volcanic  Eruptions,  reserving  his  paper  for 
ubiication. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Elliott,  Antisbll,. 
Gilbert,  Taylor,  Farquhar,  and  Osborne. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Mason  made  a  communication  illustrated  by  im- 
pressions of  the  plates  of  the  lately  published  works  of  Dr. 
Habel  on 

THE  DECIPHERMENTS  OF  SOME  AZTEC  MONUMENTS  LATELY 

DISCOVERED  IN  GUATEMALA. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


162D  Meeting.  May  10,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty- eight  members  and  visitors  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Eastman  read  a  communication  on 

A  PERSONAL  EQUATION  APPARATUS. 
42 
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This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  explanation  of  a  former 
communication  by  himself  upon  the  sam^  subject. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Hilgabd. 

Mr.  E.  6.  Elliott  gave  a  communication  on 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  COINAGE. 

In  explanation  of  the  progress  lately  made  towards  an  inter- 
national coinage  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Japanese  and 
Argentine  governments  in  the  adoption  of  coins  of  gold,  weighing 
exactly  five  grammes,  and  to  the  measure  moved  by  Mr.  Garnier, 
in  the  French  legislature  and  recommended  by  a  committee  of 
that  body,  to  coin  a  gold  piece  weighing  five  grammes. 

He  then  explained  the  so-called  Warner  bill,  or  the  measure 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  showed  how 
it  differed  in  respect  to  the  coinage  of  silver  from  laws  now  in 
force.  He  then  showed  by  means  of  a  diagram  the  fluctuations 
of  the  value  of  silver  relative  to  that  of  gold  since  the  year  1792. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Bubohabd. 

Mr.  G.  E.  GiLBEBT  made  a  communication  on 

AIB  CUBBENTS  ON  MOUNTAIN  SLOPES. 

He  stated  that  in  the  mountains  of  the  West  the  air  currents 
at  night  usually  blow  down  the  slopes ;  and  blow  up  the  slopes 
during  the  day,  when  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  calm. 
He  referred  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Loew,  who 
stated  the  opposite  condition  of  facts.  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  the 
results  of  thirty  observations,  all  of  which  conformed  to  the 
movement  he  asserted. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Abbe,  Antisell,  Powell, 
and  Newcomb. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


163d  Meeting  May  24,  1879, 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty-three  members  present. 
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The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  R.  M.  Ibby,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  upon 
invitation  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Society,  read  a  com- 
munication entitled 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  0RT8TALLINB  STATE  OF  MATTER. 

He  first  discussed  the  nature  of  crystals  and  their  distinctions 
from  the  other  states  of  matter,  and  remarked  that  the  crystal  is 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  since  it  is  the  state  of  matter  in 
which  the  equilibrium  of  those  forces  is  least  disturbed  by  heat 
motion. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  Hauy's  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  crystals  was  discussed,  its  importance  insisted  upon,  and 
its  reconsideration  in  connection  with  all  the  phenomena  of  crys- 
tals was  urged. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  paper  the  theory  of  Haiiy  was  applied 
to  the  mineral  species  calcile.  In  the  case  of  this  mineral — one 
of  the  most  Protean  in  its  crystalline  forms — the  author  thought 
the  results  so  fully  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  much  was 
to  be  hoped  from  its  careful  application  to  other  crystals. 

Dr.  Irby  also  adverted  to  the  experiment  of  Harting,  who 
produced  forms  similar  to  those  of  the  coccoliths  obtained  from 
the  ocean  depths  by  treating  the  albumen  of  eggs  with  solutions 
of  lime. 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Messrs.  Antisell  and 
Newcomb. 

The  second  communication  was  by  Mr.  Harkness,  upon 

THE  COLOR  00RRE0TI0N8  OF  ACHROMATIC  OBJECTIVES. 

(abstbact.) 

1st.  From  any  three  pieces  of  glass  suitable  for  making  a  cor- 
rected objective,  but  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  secondary  spectrum,  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  select  two  pieces  from  which  a  double  objective 
can  be  made  that  will  be  superior  to  any  triple  objective  made 
from  all  three  of  the  pieces. 

2d.  The  color  correction  of  an  objective  is  completely  defined 
by  stating  the  wave-length  of  the  light  for  which  it  gives  the 
minimum  focal  distance. 
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3d.  An  objectiTe  is  properlj  corrected  for  aoj  ^r^s  parpoM 
when  its  iniQimnin  focal  distance  corresponds  to  r*j»  of  the  v*(^ 
|«ogth  which  is  most  efficient  for  that  purpose.  Far  ezaniple: 
in  an  objediTe  corrected  for  lisnat  pnqxises  lh«  rajs  which  stxm 
brigiitbiil  to  the  buman  eje  ahoiLld  hare  Uie  miDimorn  focal  dic- 
tance ;  while  in  BD  objective  intended  for  pfaotograpbie  work  the 
r»Ta  which  produce  tbe  greatest  effect  apon  lilTer  bromo-mdide 
shiKild  haie  the  miQioium  food  dialance. 

4th.  In  the  case  of  a  doable  acbroiuatic  objective,  the  »NDd- 
arr  spectram  (or  tn  other  words,  the  diameter,  at  its  ioteraertioa 
with  the  focal  plane,  of  the  cone  of  rajs  harinfr  tbe  maziniDin 
focal  length)  i«  abeolnlel;  rodependent  b'lth  of  the  font!  leogtb 
of  the  combiaatioo,  and  of  the  curves  of  ii#  lenses;  aad  depends 
Efllelj  upon  the  spertare  of  the  combination,  and  the  phy^cal 
properties  of  the  roaleriala  ciimposiDg  it. 

3th.  When  the  focal  curve  of  an  objective  <■>  known;  sod  ibe 
relalive  intensity,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the^bjwiite  is  cor- 
rected, of  lij^bt  of  everr  wave-leugtb,  ts  sb«  knwu;  tben  llw 
exact  position  wbicb  the  focal  plane  should  occupy  eui  be  RadQj 
calculated. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarket]  that  in  an  objective  correetrd 
for  photographic  parpocses  the  interval  between  the  masimani  and 
miniRinm  focal  distance  is  lees  than  in  one  corrected  for  rtfnal 
pnrposcs.  Hence  a  pbotograpbie  olgective  has  lees  semndaij 
epectruK,  and  is  better  adapted  for  spectroscopic  work,  tban  » 
visual  objective. 

Prof.  A.  Hall  read  a  paper  entitled 

NOTES  OS  THE  ORBITS  01"  TITAS  ASD  HTPEEIO!T. 

He  Gtated  that  doriog  the  past  winter  he  had  collated  and  reduced 
all  observations  of  Hyperion  (the  seventh  and  faint  satellite  of 
Satnru)  that  hare  been  made  since  its  discovery  in  134S  by  the 
Bonds  at  Cambridge,  and  by  Lassel  in  England.  The  observa- 
tions made  in  1843  by  the  Bonds  were  not  well  adapted  to  the 
determination  of  its  orbit,  since  the  plane  of  the  orbit  was  seen 
edgewise.  In  1852  the  plane  of  the  orbit  having  opened  out, 
Lassell  made  a  good  series  of  thirty  observations,  from  n-hich 
Prof  Hall  compnied  a  set  of  elements  that  fix  the  position  of  the 
satellite  in  its  orbit  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  for  that  epoch. 
In  the  year  1875  a  series  of  observations  was  begun  with  the 
Washington  2G-inch  refractor  and  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  comparing  the  elements  deduced  from  them  for  the  present 
epoch  with  those  of  1853  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  periodic 
time  of  the  satellite  and  the  motion  of  its  apsides.     In  order  h> 
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determine  small  inequalities  in  the  periodic  time  and  motion  of 
apsides,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  antil  the  orbit  is  opened  out 
sufficiently  to  observe  the  satellite  completely  around  the  planet. 
Another  result  of  the  observations  is  that  Hyperion  has  a  larger 
radius  vector  or  is  moving  in  a  larger  orbit  than  that  which  is 
due  to  its  periodic  time  and  Bessel's  mass  of  Saturn.  This  he 
thinks  arises  from  the  action  of  the  large  satellite  Titan,  whose 
orbit  is  very  near  that  of  Hyperion,  and  the  two  satellites  some- 
times approach  each  other  very  closely. 

Prof.  Hall  remarked  upon  the  great  complexity  of  the  Satur- 
nian  system,  and  the  relatively  great  perturbations  to  which  it  is 
subject  from  the  extreme  oblateness  of  the  planet,  from  the  similar 
effects  of  its  ring,  from  the  attractions  of  the  8atellites  upon  each 
other,  and  from  the  attractions  of  Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  contempla- 
tion and  study. 


164th  Meeting.  June  6,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty  members  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  proceedings  for  the  evening  consisted  in  the  communica- 
tions of  Messrs.  C.  V.  Riley  and  Simon  Newcomb. 

The  first  paper  by  Mr.  Rilet  was  entitled — 

pupation  op  the  NTMPHALIDiE. 
(ABBTBAOT.) 

There  is  no  more  interesting  phenomenon  in  insect  transfor- 
mation than  the  withdrawal  of  the  chrysalis  from  the  shrunken 
larval  skin  and  its  firm  attachment  to  the  button  of  silk  pre- 
viously spun  by  the  larva,  in  those  Bhopalocera  which  suspend 
themselves  perpendicularly  during  pupation.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  Reaumur*s  account,  namely,  that  the  soft  segments  of  the 
forming  chrysalis  acted  the  part  of  legs  by  grasping  the  larval 
skin  between  the  sutures,  has  been  accepted  and  generally 
<?opied.  Dr.  J.  A.  Osborne,  of  Milford,  England,  first  drew  at- 
tention, two  years  ago  (in  Nature,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  502-3),  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  membrane  concerned  in  the  act,  and  Mr. 
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W.  H.  Edwards,  of  Coalburgh,  West  Virginia,  corroborated  Dr. 
Osborne^s  statement  by  observations  on  some  of  our  American 
species,  recorded  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  of  last  December. 
Prof.  Riley  records  the  result  of  a  number  of  observations  on 
this  subject,  and  thus  explains  the  philosophy  of  the  act  which 
has  so  generally  misled  observers.  His  studies  have  been  made 
principally  with  the  larvae  of  Vanessa  antiopa.  The  principal 
means  by  which  the  chrysalis  holds  on  and  rises  at  the  critical 
moment,  is  a  stout  ligament,  which  is,  virtually,  the  shed  intes- 
tinal canal  ;  not  alone  the  lining,  but  the  whole  organ,  which,  as  we 
know,  becomes  sub-obsolete  in  the  imago  state  of  so  many  Lepi- 
doptera.  It  is  the  ilium  and  colon,  more  particularly,  which  are 
serviceable,  and  the  ligament  holds  with  such  force  around  the 
anus  of  the  cast  larval  skin  that  it  cannot  easily  be  severed. 
The  rectum  of  the  nascent  chrysalis  draws  this  in,  or  lets  it  go, 
by  peristaltic  action  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  the  whole  liga- 
ment being  drawn  out  as  soon  as  the  hooks  of  the  cremaster 
reach  the  silk.  In  addition  to  this  ligament,  which  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  there  are  two  lateral  ligaments,  also  quite  long  and 
strong,  and  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  serve  as  auxiliaries. 
These  are  the  shed  linings  of  the  tracheas  issuing  from  the  last 
or  ninth  pair  of  spiracles,  which  in  the  chrysalis  become  closed 
or  blind.  These  ligaments  may  be  called  the  tracheal  ligaments, 
and  seem  to  be  somewhat  specialized  to  aid  in  this  important 
act.  Lastly,  there  is  the  membrane  proper,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Osborne,  which  is  virtually  but  the  anal  portion  of  the  skin  it- 
self, or  corium,  caught  upon  the  knobs  at  the  end  of  the  ridges 
which  usually  form  the  ventral  part  of  the  cremaster.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  skin  that  lines  the  region  of  the  rectum  and  the 
anal  prolegs,  and  takes  on  a  more  or  less  bifurcated  form  from 
the  pulling  power  of  the  knobs  during  the  act  of  withdrawal 
from  the  larval  skin.  These  ligaments  Prof.  Riley  considers 
constant  physiological  factors  in  the  problem,  most  necessary  in 
those  species  which  have  the  knobs  imperfectly  developed,  and 
acting  even  during  the  larval  molts,  and  so  holding  the  shed  ^kia  of 
LepidopterouH  larva  that  it  is  worked  to  the  anus  in  a  shrivelled 
mass,  as  a  stocking  is  pushed  to  the  toes ;  whereas,  in  most  other 
insects,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  metamorphosis  is  in- 
complete and  the  change  in  the  intestinal  canal  but  slight,  the 
exuviae  are  crawled  out  of  rather  than  worked  off,  the  anal  parts 
not  being  held  within  the  end  of  the  molted  skin,  but  really  be- 
ing the  first  parts  detached.  The  membrane  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical factor,  and  may  not  always  be  properly  caught  and 
drawn  out.  It  may  also  be  severed  without  necessarily  causing 
the  chrysalis  to  drop.  Yet  that  it  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
rising  of  the  chrysalis  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  and  we  find, 
in  the  chrysalis  of  Paphia  glycerium  for  instance,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent mechanical  provision  for  clutching  the  membrane,  namely, 
a  notch  between  the  ridges  around  the  rectum  and  the  base  of 
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the  cremaster  proper,  in  which  the  membrane  may  be  caught; 
the  ridges  being,  in  this  species,  very  narrow,  smooth,  and 
shallow,  and  the  ordinary  ventral  knobs  obsolete. 

Mr.  Newcomers  communication  was  entitled 

A  THERMODTNAMIO  THEORY  OF  THE  SPECTRUM. 

The  subject  matter  and  its  discussion  were  reserved  by  Mr. 
Newoomb  for  publication. 


165th  Meeting.  June  21,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty- five  members  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Eastman,  entitled 

SO.ME  results  from  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
THE  TRANSIT  OF  MERCURY  OF  MAY  6,  1878. 

(  ABBTBACT.  ) 

In  response  to  a  circular  issued  from  the  Naval  Observatory, 
more  than  one  hundred  observations  were  made  and  forwarded 
to  th(i  Observatory,  where  they  have  been  reduced  and  discussed, 
and  will  soon  be  printed. 

Fifty-two  observations  were  made  of  the  first  contact,  eighty- 
three  of  second,  eighty-two  of  third,  and  eighty  of  fourth. 

In  obtaining  the  final  results  each  observation  was  assigned 
its  appropriate  weight  according  to  the  scale  in  which  three  re- 
presented the  best  observation. 

Three  observations  of  first,  ten  of  second,  ten  of  third,  and 
seven  of  the  fourth  contact  were  given  the  weight  three. 

The  results  from  the  different  weights  for  geometric  observa- 
tion are 


1st  contact, 
h.  m.  B. 

2d  contact, 
h.  m.    B. 

3d  contact, 
h.  m.    B. 

4th  contnct 
h.  m.    §. 

Weight  3  .     .     . 
"       1  and  2  . 
"       1,  2,  and  3 

.  22  4  42.0 
50.7 
48.4 

22  7  42.1 
39.5 
40.2 

5  35  27.8 
28.3 
28.2 

5  38  25.7 
17.9 
19.8 

Assuming  that  the  results  from  the  observations  with  weight 
3  best  represent  the  true  phenomena,  the  difference  between  the 
computed  places  from  the  data  in  the  American  and  English 
ephemerides  and  the  observed  places  are  C. — O. 


Amer.  Bph. 

Bng  Eph 

8. 

8. 

+  77 

— 

29 

4-  84 

^— 

22 

+  110 

+ 

56 

+  119 

+ 

65 
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The  attempt  by  many  observers  to  determine  the  true  time  of 
contact,  by  noting  the  time  of  similar  phases  before  and  after  the 
trae  phase,  generally  failed,  as  did  also  the  attempt  to  observe 
geometrical  contact. 

The  method  which  was  successful,  and  which  is  recommended 
in  all  similar  observations  of  interior  contact,  was  to  observe  for 
second  contact  the  time  when  the  first  flush  of  light  appeared 
between  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  planet,  or  the  moment  of  the 
rupture  of  the  "black  drop."  For  third  contact  the  breaking  of 
the  thin  line  of  light  between  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  planet  or 
the  formation  of  the  '*  black  drop"  was  taken  as  the  true  time  of 
the  phenomenon. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  motion  of  Mercury  is  greatly 
needed,  and  until  this  is  done  no  reliable  interpretation  of  these 
results  can  be  made. 

The  differences  between  the  computed  and  observed  places  of 
Mercury  have  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  an  intra-mercurial 
planet  to  meteor  streams,  and  to  the  solar  corona.  Meteor 
streams  have  never  been  seen  in  such  a  position  as  to  produce 
any  such  action. 

In  order  to  determine  the  action  due  to  the  corona  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  its  form,  but  as  spectroscopic  analysis, 
photographs,  tracings  of  the  images  in  the  focu^  of  the  telescope, 
and  naked  eye  sketches  all  give  widely  different  limits  to  its 
extension,  this  solution  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  C.  Y.  RiLET  then  made  a  commnication  entitled 

THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SILKWORM  MOTHS  FROM  THEIB  COCOONS,  AND 
SOME  STRIKING  DEPARTURES  FROM  NORMAL  HABITS  IN  INSECTS. 

The  final  communication  was  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  on 

A  CASE  OF  PECULIAR  CORROSIVE  ACTION  ON  METALLIC  TIN. 

The  President  then  announced  that,  in  conformity  with  a  reso- 
lution by  the  general  committee,  the  Society  stood  adjourned 
until  the  second  Saturday  in  October. 
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166th  Meeting.  October  11,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair 
Thirty-eight  members  and  visitors  present. 
Mr.  S.  Newcomb  commanicated  remarks  on 

A  recent  visit  to   CALIFORNIA  TO  INSPECT   A   SITE  FOR  THE  NSW 

LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  was'  participated  in  bj  Messrs. 
Alvord,  Holden,  and  Gale. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  made  a  communication  on 

-THE  deep  sea  DREDGINGS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  WEST 
INDIES  IN  1873-1878,  BY  PROFESSORS  LOUIS  AND  ALEXANDER 
AGASSIZ  AND  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  COAST  SURVEY. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Gill,  Taylor,  and  Ward. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  on 

LARGE  AREA  ILLUMINATION  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


167th  Meeting.  ,  October  25,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-seven  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  announced  to  the  Society  the  election  of 
William  Francis  Ritter  and  Lieut.  Frederick  Collins, 
XJ.  S.  Navy,  as  members  of  the  Society;  also  the  resignation  of 
Commander  George  Dewey,  XJ.  S.  Navy. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Schott  made  a  communication  on 

the  secular  change  in  the  magnetic  declination  in  the 
united  states  and  at  some  foreign  stations. 
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In  Ihis  paper  it  is  proposed  to  gire  a  brief  account  of  the  pre&- 
CDt  state  of  our  knowledge  respti^tiag  itie  secular  change  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  maguetic  needle,  as  obserTed  within  the  limits 
of  tbe  United  States  and  at  some  adjacent  stations — from  the 
earliest  to  tbe  present  lime. 

The  collection  of  the  material  and  its  discussion  formed  pan 
of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Cou;it  and  Geodetic  Survey ;  the  resuita 
have  just  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  survey  office. 
This  paper  contains  in  Mlj  quarto  pages,  first,  an  explanation  of 
tbe  secular  motion,  as  compared  with  other  motions  to  which  the 
direction  of  the  needle  is  subject;  second,  an  eaposition  of  the 
inatbcmatlcal  treatment  for  the  representation  of  that  motion; 
third,  an  extensire  collection  of  results  of  about  535  obserTalions 
at  52  stations;  fourth,  tables  of  the  reemlts  of  tbe  discnssion, 
comparison  between  observations  and  compaiatioDs,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  table  of  decenniitl  values  of  the  magnetic  declination 
from  the  earliest  time  of  record  to  the  present  time.  It  is  iUus* 
trated  by  a  diagram  and  a  chart,  the  former  exhibiting  tbe  nature 
of  the  cnrvo  which  conforms  to  the  secular  change,  the  latter 
illustrative  of  tbe  positions  of  the  line  of  no-declination  at  two 
epoclis  and  of  the  region  where  the  needle  appears  to  be  at  pres- 
ent almost  stationary;  tbe  annual  change  for  IS30  is  marked  on 
it  in  figures. 

The  magnetic  declination  (commonly  called  tbe  variation  of 
the  compass)  varies  with  respect  to  space  and  time.  It  is  a 
matter  of  observation  that  a  magnet,  when  light  and  delicately 
suspended,  is  seldom  or  never  at  rest,  but  is  always  shifting  its 
direction,  or  in  a  state  of  oscillation  or  of  tremor,  and  may  be  in 
a  state  of  sudden  changes.  These  angular  motions  have  been 
classified  as  reftulur  or  periodic,  and  as  irregular  variations;  it 
is  the  first  and  largest  of  tbe  periodic  motions  which  claim  our 
special  attention.  To  distinguish  it  from  other  regular  oscilla- 
tions, a  few  explanatory  remarks  tcAiching  the  principal  laws  of 
changes  will  suffice.  The  solar-diurnal  variation  consists  in  a 
systematic  movement  of  the  magnet  having  for  its  period  the 
solar  day.  Its  character  is  the  same  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
Qorthern  hemisphere,  viz.  ;  about  tbe  time  of  sunrise  the  norlk 
end  of  the  needle  is  generally  found  approaching  to  or  near  its 
most  easterly  deflection  from  the  average  magnetic  meridian; 
ibis  extreme  position  to  the  right  is  reached  about  8  A.  M.,  the 
north  end  then  begins  to  move  to  the  westward  and  reaches  its 
opposite  extreme  position  about  half-past  1  P,  M.  ;  after  this 
epoch  the  needle  gradually  returns  to  the  morning  position,  un- 
dergoing more  or  less  minor  fluctuations.  The  range  of  motion 
is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter;  it  is  (jreater  in  the  higher 
magnetic  latitudes  when  the  horizontal  magnetic  intensity  is  less 
than  in  lower  latitudes;  it  is  also  subject  to  an  eleven  year  ine- 
quality coinciding  with  tbe  cycle  of  the  sun  spots — the  greater 
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the  spotted  surface  of  the  suu  the  greater  the  daily  range  of  the 
motion  of  the  needle  and  the  less  the  activity  of  the  sun  in  pro- 
ducing sun  spots  the  less  this  daily  magnetic  motion.  The  angu- 
lar range  between  the  eastern  (morning)  and  western  (afternoon) 
elongations  is,  for  instance,  at  Philadelphia  about  8'  on  the  ave- 
rage of  the  year,  at  Key  West,  Florida,  it  is  about  6^',  during 
August  it  is  10^'  at  Philadelphia,  and  during  November  but  6' 
at  the  same  place,  and  is  nearly  doublcMn  amount  during  the 
maximum  of  sun  spots  as  compared  with  the  amount  during  the 
minimum  period. 

The  annual  variation  is  a  small  periodic  change  in  the  declina- 
tion of  at  most  1  J'  of  arc. 

The  lunar  inequalities  are  still  smaller  in  extent,  twice  each 
lunar  day  or  during  25  solar  hours  the  magnetic  needle  is  found 
subject  to  two  oscillations,  that  is,  there  are  two  maxima  and 
two  minima  with  a  range  between  them  of  about  27''  at  Phila- 
delphia and  38"  at  Toronto,  Can.  These  may  be  compared  with 
the  moon's  tidal  action  producing  two  high  and  two  low  waters 
each  lunar  day,  and  the  magnetic  eflfect  may  possibly  be  due  to 
change  in  the  lunar  gravitation  which  brings  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  twice  each  day  into  a  state  of  constraint  and  release 
alternately.  Possibly  this  curious  eflfect  as  well  as  the  solar  ine- 
quality may  ultimately  depend  on  changes  of  heat,  which  is  known 
to  affect  the  intensity  of  magnetism. 

Magnetic  disturbances  or  storms  may  occur  at  any  time,  though 
they  cannot  be  predicted,  yet  when  treated  by  the  established 
method  they  are  found  subject  to  various  laws.  They  consist  of 
sudden  and  sometimes  of  great  deflections  or  of  irregular  wavy 
motion  and  may  continue  for  a  day  or  even  for  several  days ;  they 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  auroral  lights  and  by  strong  elec- 
tric earth  currents.  They  likewise  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  sun  with  respect  to  spots. 

The  secular  change  of  the  declination  is  supposed  to  be  of  pe- 
riodic character,  requiring  centuries  for  its  full  development ;  the 
motion,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  an  oscillating  pendulum 
which  comes  to  rest  momentarily  at  the  extreme  positions  or 
elongations  and  moves  fastest  midway  between.  Smaller  varia- 
tions within  the  great  period  have  been  detected  in  the  direction 
of  the  needle.  About  the  time  of  the  maximum  deflection 
the  magnet  appears  almost  stationary  for  several  years,  but  soon 
a  progressive  motion  commences,  and,  at  first  increasing,  after- 
wards diminishing  its  rate  until  the  opposite  stationary  position 
is  reached  and  the  motion  reversed.  Possibly  this  kind  of  a 
*' swing"  may  be  repeated.  Observation  indicates  that  a  com- 
plete oscillation  requires  between  2^  and  3^  centuries,  during 
which  time  the  magnet  would  swing  twice  through  several  de- 
grees. Thus,  at  New  York  <jity  the  direction  of  the  needle  was 
observed  to  be  nearly  invariable  about  1685,  pointing  then  nearly 
9°  to  the  west  of  north,  it  then  moved  easterly  and  reached  its 
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CMterntnost  digression  about  1T9T,  ghowiog'  aX.  Che  time  onl^  4° 
west  deciinuinn.  Ever  since  this  epuch  the  motion  of  tbo 
north  end  ban  been  westerly,  ita  preaeot  Talae  being  nearly  ~f 
west.  The  greatest  anooal  change,  5'  Qt:ar!v,  has  npparcaUj 
been  paesed.  These  statiosar^  epochs  are  different  for  different 
loealitieH.  the  last  one  waa  noted  earlit^st  in  Maine  ;  later  in 
Florida  and  Texas,  and  It  lias  not  yet  b«en  attaineil  in  California, 
where  easterly  dediuation  U  aiiil  slowly  on  the  inereiue.  Thiu, 
the  easterly  stationary  condition  waa  reiU--hed  at  Portland  in  1784. 
at  Boston  in  ITTT,  at  Wa.thtD^oa  IT'Jfi.  at  fiavannati  lg09.  at 
New  Orleans  18ni,  and  at  San  Bias  ia  Mexico  in  IS49-  Ri- 
ceptini^  a  certain  rej^ion  alunfr  nnr  PaciBc  Cuast,  as  indieated  on 
the  chart  abore  retWrred  to,  the  effect  of  the  secnlar  change  at 
present  ia  to  increate  the  we»t  declinations,  or,  wEiat  ia  the  saina 
thing,  to  diminirh  the  cast  dedinations.  The  saoM  seems  to 
take  place  in  Alaska. 

Thia  secnlar  change  is  conveniently  expressed  by  a  circolar  or 
harmonic  fanctioa. 


I 


ID  =  «+r  (in  (a  m  +  c)  +  r,  Bin  (a,  m  +  c,)+  ....  A 

wbea  7>^  the  niagneticdedination  at  any  time'  ^M 

m  =^  the  nanihcr  of  ycara  {and  fraction)  from  ao  adopted  epoch     ^M 
ij,=  1850,  hence  m  =  (  — IS59U.  ■ 

a  •,....  are  factors  depending  on  the  adopted  periods  ^  p, .  .  .  .     ^H 
sothst»^5?5'         ,.^^%tc.  ^ 

P  Pi 

r  r,  .  .  .  are  parameters  and  c  c, .  .  .  epochal  constants  of  the 
several  periodic  terms. 

i^a  constant  representing  the  mean  or  normal  direction  of  the 
needle  abont  which  the  secular  motion  takes  place. 

Thus,  for  each  place  for  which  we  have  a  sufficient  namber  of 
observed  declinationa  we  have  to  determine  fonr  anknown  qnan- 
tities.  viz,,  s,  r.  a  and  c  for  the  establish roent  of  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal tenn  and  three  for  each  following  term.  This  is  done  by 
application  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  each  observation  for- 
Dishing  a  conditional  equation  of  the  form 

o^tj—D-i-  X  +  sin  am.  y +  co3  a  m  z  + 

supposing  a  has  been  snilably  assumed  and  where  i  ^  S,-|-  x 
y--=r  cos  c  and  j  =^  r  sin  c.  The  process  must  be  repented  for  a 
valne  a  +  f'  <>  ^■"^  ^o  on  nntil  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  tbe  differ- 
ences of  the  observed  and  computed  values  equals  a  minimum. 
The  second  periodic  term  may  best  be  established  by  Caucby's 
method  of  interpolation. 

The  annual  change  u  is  found  by 
■0=  60  sin  1°  [r  o.  cos  (a  m  +  c)  +  r,  o.  cos  (a,  m  +  c,)  +  .  .] 
expressed  in  rainotea.  and  maximannd  miniraaare  found  by  putting 
the  expression  within  the  brackets  eqnal   to  zero,  from  which 
equation  m  can  be  found.     Tbe  apparent  probable  error  of  an 
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observation  is  deduced  from  the  differences  A  of  the  n  observed 

•nd  computed  declinations,  and  is  expressed  by  6^=  /0.455  2a, 

N     n  —  Wj 

where  n=  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  in  the  equation 
which  were  found  from  the  observations  themselves.  The 
principal  uncertainty  in  the  investigation  arises  from  compara- 
tively large  observing  errors  in  the  older  observations  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  observations  are  made  at  different  places  in  the 
same  general  locality,  thus  introducing  possibly  local  deflections. 
For  Philadelphia  the  deflecting  force,  when  greatest,  is  estimated 
at  about  ^V  ^^  ^^^  horizontal  force. 

To  illustrate  the  above  formula  we  have  the  expression  for  the 
secular  change  for  New  York 

Z>=+6^.4a4-  2°.29  sin  (1.6  m  — 6\5)+  0^.14  sin  (6.3  m  + 
64°)  with  the  following  table  of  observed  and  computed  values, 
where  +  indicates  west  deflection. 

New  York.    Latitude  40^42'T.    Longitude  li^OO'O  W.  of  G. 


Year  of 

Observed 

Corapated 

0-C 

Observation. 

DeoUnatioD. 

Declination. 

or  A 

1684.5 

+  80.75 

+  8*= 

.80 

—^.06 

1691.5 

8 

.75 

8 

.68 

+    .07 

1724.0 

7 

.33 

7 

.50 

—  .17 

1750.5 

6 

.37 

5 

.85 

-1-   .52 

1755.5 

5 

.00 

5 

.46 

—  .46 

1789.5 

4 

.33 

4 

.30 

+   .03 

1824.5 

4 

.67 

4 

.64 

-f   .03 

1834.5 

4 

.83 

5 

.17 

—  .34 

1837.5 

5 

.67 

5 

.37 

+   .30 

1840.6 

5 

.45 

5 

.61 

—  .16 

1841.5 

6 

.10 

5 

.68 

+   .42 

1844.6 

6 

.22 

5 

.92 

4-   .30 

1845.7 

6 

.42 

6 

.01 

+   .41 

1846.3 

5 

.56 

6 

.05 

—  .49 

1847.8 

5 

.68 

6 

.16 

—  .48 

1855.6 

6 

.72 

6 

.73 

—  .01 

1860.7 

6 

.73 

7 

.OS 

—  .30 

1873.8 

7 

.62 

7 

.59 

+   .03 

1874.6 

+  7 

.38 

+  1 

.02 

—  .24 

Number  of  observations  19;  apparent  probable  error  of  an 
observation  ±  15';  time  of  last  stationary  epoch,  easterly  di- 
gression, 1797  ;  amount  at  easterly  digression  -f  4^.  0;  annual 
change  (increase)*  in  1870  +  2'.4,  and  in  1880  +  2'.5. 

For  San  Francisco,  California,  we  have  the  expression  D  = 
—  13''. 34  -f  3^23  sin  (1.00  m— 130O.3)  and  the  corresponding 
values:  number  of  observations  15,  probable  error  of  an  observa- 
tion ±  8',  time  expected  for  next  stationary  epoch,  easterly  digres- 


■nra   IflM ;  (tonBti'Mt  at  tfakc  tinm  — Iff^.C ;  mnmi  chui)^  u 

Baanlbt  ^nilar  tatlwaboveanpnafbrMstwiiHiH:  nftbnw, 
««e™i  MS  fcrttpi,  «» -,  Ualtfcj,  S.  3  ;  QiMtec.  Tml.  nut 
Tnrfc  Fk»m7  (m  Um  Biu1»m  Bay ;  BAttna.  Gibs.  Kingauiii. 
JtmikirM,  Rui  JMwro,  V«r»  C™«,  M««^  Mexiea  Cuy.  Poawna. 
New  Gruaub  sod  Atapnfeov  Sw>  IUm  uhI  Macdainnk  ia  3(ii&; 
EbUiu,  and  Hawlote,  SMdwneh   iakada.  and   Patrupwluvak, 


Baapeeting  afran  af  ■hai  lariiiiai  it  ia  CTlrwaftnl  dMC  t&a  ob- 
arratmu  tBada  bv  HndaoB  te  1M9  u  tb»  nnntr  of  onrcoaM 


\ 


a  of  Chaaipiaia  BMrfr  a 
jact  to  a  pvatefafa  ctvor  of  +  «°-  OhiaiiatiaM  n  ifct  ITIfcatifr 
Wry  ware  fraqaaadjr  laailr  ft  bawd  Aip  te  fMfct aaa  eaami 
frauk  aa  tbc  bud  «aa  wppaatd  U  atirKt  Iba  BMdlt^  Tba  «b> 
aartaUoitaaMdcbrTaneaavaroB  AamstantOMitbetVMii  ITM 
and  17M  ar«  mI^mi  tn  a  prehaWa  tmr  of  oaly  ^  I",  lod  tltia 
B  abcMt  Um  pnMot  Kmtt  of  aanrtaiaty  «f  atwarratwa  takca  at 
•ea  vitb  the  wnotb  compass  and  aoder  hvonbte  eoadicjaas, 
«facrea».  wiUi  oar  prasant  portabie  daefiaaartan  tba  obocrriaf 
•m>r  U  below  r.  rvqamng  a  stasuw  la  ba  oceapiad  sarvnU  ilaji 
b  order  to  ajtaunata  tba  ftail;  repibr  and  irregular  fiaOBadoaa 
of  the  BUfBet  from  tba  iaal  naalUo;  direcUon. 

Tba  lablw  BBtaiwin  tba  d«ccnatal  nloea  of  ibe  aagiuCle 
deeUaaltoa,  aa  derfrad  ften  (he  fornale.  sboold  aot  be  cxuimM 
liejoti')   the  limit  ^i>>-ft  to  tl-in  'I-'5i,  ;h'-izh   -h- ':xpr----i-n'^ 

no  a&tisfactarr  eiplaoation  had  erer  be«a  offered  ;  thej  maj  alao 
At  *aj  time  fail ;  in  fact  thej  need  coacinaed  attention  and  adap- 
tatioa  for  ererj  oeir  obeerradon  or  derelopment,  and  this  moat 
continue  so  loag  as  the  process  remains  a  tentatiTe  one,  and  we 
are  without  an  adequate  theory  to  gaide  as. 

Remarks  upon  Mr.  Schott'a  paper  were  made  bj  Messrs. 
Habk^bss.  AbvoftD,  and  Elliott. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Biuj:fos,  Tice- President  of  tbe  National  Board  of 
Health,  made  a  commnnication  on 

THE  woas  or  the  xatio:val  board  of  health, 
stating  the  rarions  subjects  to  which  ita  inqairies  aod  iDvestiga- 
tions  bad  been  directed  and  the  progress  made. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mason,  Osborse,  Astisell, 
Xewoomb,  Woodwabd,  and  To-cbk,  and  the  discassioD  extend- 
ing to  the  disinfection  of  ships. 
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Mr.  F.  M.  GuNNELL,  by  request,  gave  an  account  of  attempts 
in  the  navy  to  disinfect  ships  infected  by  jellow  fever,  naming 
several  which  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  after  the 
-exposure  to  the  severe  cold  of  an  entire  winter,  on  going  to  a 
warm  climate,  were  again  visited  by  the  same  disease.  He 
;8tated  also  one  case  where  the  crew  and  stores  having  been  re- 
moved, the  ship  was  thoroughly  steamed,  and  no  cases  subse- 
quently appeared  on  the  return  of  the  crew. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


168th  Meeting.  November,  1879. 

The  President,  Mr.  Simon  Newoomb,  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-seven  members  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  me,eting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  order  of  proceedings  for  annual  meetings  adopted  Nov. 
%  1872,  by  the  General  Committee,  were  then  read  for  the  infor- 
ination  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  list  of  members  elected 
since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  a  list  of  the  members  entitled 
to  vote  at  the  annual  election  of  officers. 

Letters  from  Messrs.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin  and  Asaph  Hall,  de- 
clining to  accept  oflBce  under  the  Society,  were  then  read,  and 
jire  now  filed  in  the  records  of  the  General  Committee. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  informally  for  President 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Farquhab  being  ap- 
pointed tellers.  As  a  result  of  the  ballot  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  the  informal  vote  was 
declared  to  be  formal  and  made  unanimous. 

The  next  ballot  was  for  Vice-Presidents.  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Taylor,  Hiloard,  and  Welling,  having  each  received  a  majority, 
were  elected,  the  informal  vote  being  made  formal. 

In  the  choice  of  a  Treasurer  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  was  elected 
unanimously. 

The  election  of  two  Secretaries  then  followed,  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Gill  having  received  a  majority  vote  was  elected  at  the 
first  ballot.     At  a  second  ballot  Mr.  E.  S.  Holden  was  elected. 

The  nine  members  of  the  General  Committee  were  then  bal- 
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loted  for.  Upon  an  informal  ballot  it  appeared  that  Messrs. 
DuTTON,  Elliott,  Harkness,  Powell,  Sohott,  Toner,  and 
Woodward  had  a  majority,  and  on  motion  they  were  declared 
elected.  Upon  a  second  ballot  Mr.  Garrick  Mallery  was 
elected,  and  upon  the  sixth  ballot  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  was  elected. 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Hilgard,  and  carried,  that  whea 
this  meeting  adjourns  it  adjourn  for  two  weeks,  and  that  the  ad- 
journed meeting  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  annual  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


169th  Meeting.  ^November  22,  1879. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Fifty-two  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening,  pursuant  to  the  term» 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  preceding  meeting,  consisted  in  the 
delivery  of  the  annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Simon  Newcomb,  the  newly  elected  President,  arose  and 
stated  to  the  Society  that  the  pressure  of  other  duties  had  pre- 
vented him  from  preparing  an  address  upon  the  subject  originally 
contemplated  by  him  for  this  occasion. 

He  regretted  this  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  sub- 
ject was  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  an  annual 
address  to  a  Philosophical  Society  than  the  one  which  be  had 
finally  adopted.  The  paper  chosen  for  the  evening  had  been 
originally  prepared  with  another  object  in  view,  but  seemed  to 
him  not  wholly  unadapted  to  the  occasion. 

The  President  then  read  for  his  address  a  paper  entitled 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE  REGARDED  FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  EVOLUTION, 

which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  by  the 
Society.     The  paper  was  reserved  by  the  President  for  revision. 
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At  the  coQclasion  of  ^le  reading  the  Society  adjourned  at 
9.15  P.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  conyersation  and  social  intercourse. 


170th  Mebtino.  December  6,  1879. 

Vice-President  Whjjam  B.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 
Twentj-four  members  present 
The  minutes  of  the  last  fleeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  stated  to  the  Society  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Holdbn,  who 
had  been  elected  at  the  meeting  of  November  8th  to  fill  one  of 
the  Secretaryships  of  the  Society,  had  been  compelled  to  decline 
the  position  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  his  professional 
duties,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Theodore  Gill,  to  read 
Mr.  Holden's  letter  of  declination.  This  letter  will  be  found 
upon  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chair  then  announced  that,  conformably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  the  General  Committee  had 
elected  Mr.  C.  E.  Dutton  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Holden,  declined. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening  was  announced. 

1.  Mr.  J.  J.  Woodward — Some  Apparatus  recently  brought 
into  use  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Exami- 
nation of  the  Eye. 

2.  Mr.  Marcus  Baker — ^Discussion  of  a  Geometric  Problem, 
with  several  solutions. 

Dr.  Woodward  then  explained  to  the  Society  the  origin  of  the 
rules  recently  introduced  into  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  examination  and  testing  of  the  powers  of  vision  in 
recruits.  The  object  of  these  rules  was  to  obtain  sufficiently  ac- 
<!urate  tests  of  those  powers  which  enable  the  examining  surgeon 
to  discriminate  between  defects  which  would  render  a  soldier 
unfit  for  the  requirements  of  the  military  service  and  those  which 
were  insufficiently  serious  to  cause  his  rejection. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  first  of  a  pack  of  test  cards 
with  circular  spots  on  them  four-tenths  of  an  inoh  in  diameter 

48 
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and  grouped  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  spots  upon  playing  cards. 
The  recruit  would  be  required  to  distinguish  readily  the  number 
of  spots  upon  each  card  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  By 
rule  of  simple  proportion  this  would  be  equivalent  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  target  three  feet  square  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consisted  of  an  instru- 
ment resembling  an  optometer,  having  a  graduated  beam  twelve 
inches  in  length,  carrying  a  slide  capable  of  being  clamped  at 
any  part  of  the  length.  In  the  holder  is  the  mounting  for  lenses, 
two  of  which  are  provided,  one  of  ten  inches  the  other  of  four 
inches  solar  focus.  For  measuring  hiyopia  and  hypermetropia  a 
small  card  bearing  a  printed  sentence  in  small  type  is  placed  in 
the  slide  which  is  first  clamped  at  ten  inches  from  the  lens.  At 
this  distance  the  normal  eye  should  be  able  to  read  the  printed 
sentence  through  the  10"  lens,  and  have  its  accommodation  re- 
laxed. By  moving  the  slide  nearer  to  the  eye  the  amount  of 
myopia  can  be  judged.  By  substituting  the  4"  lens  and  moving 
the  slide  away  from  the  eye  beyond  the  four  inch  mark,  the  amount 
of  hypermetropia  can  be  judged.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  as- 
tigmatism, there  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  printed  sentence  a 
small  card  dial  having  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  dial  can  be  rotated  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Astigmatism,  whenever  it  occurs,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  not  isotropic — different  meridians 
having  different  curvatures.  If  the  disc  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  eyes  at  which  it  would  be  focussed  by  the  meridian  of 
maximum  curvature,  and  the  dial  turned  so  that  one  pair  of  lines 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  that  meridian,  only  one  pair  of  lines 
will  be  visible  to  the  ordinary  astigmatic  eye.  If  the  dial  be 
rotated  slowly  this  pair  of  lines  will  become  indistinct  and  gradu- 
ally disappear.  The  angle  through  which  the  dial  is  rotated 
before  the  disappearance  will  vary  inversely  with  the  degree  of 
astigmatism,  and  thus  the  amount  of  rotation  becomes  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  astigmatism.  This  device  also  indicates  the 
positions  of  the  meridians  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature 
of  the  cry9talline  lens  in  the  astigmatic  eye. 

For  testing  color-blindness.  Dr.  Woodward  exhibited  skeins  of 
colored  worsted  of  all  the  principal  colors  and  of  many  tones. 
From  a  confused  pile  the  recruits  are  required  to  sort  out  the 
colors  into  three  groups — red,  green,  and  violet.     In  case  of 
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-color-blindness,  the  errors  committed  will  determine  not  only  the 
-existence  of  the  defect,  but  also  the  particular  colors  which  the 
eye  is  incapable  of  distinguishing. 

DISCUSSION  OF  A  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM,  WITH  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES.  BY  MARCUS  BAKER,  U.  S.  COAST  SURVEY,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  0. 

The  problem  here  discussed,  and  of  which  several  solutions  are 
given,  is  the  following  : — 

In  a  right-angled  triangle  there  are  given  the  bisectors  of  the 
Acute  angles  :  required  to  determine  the  triangle. 

This  problem,  like  most  problems  in  triangles  in  which  the 
bisectors  of  the  angles  enter  as  a  part  of  the  data,  cannot  be  solved 
hj  the  elements  of  geometry,  i,  e,  by  the  use  of  the  circle  and 
right  line  only.  We  shall  give,  first,  trigonometrical  solutions ; 
^cond,  algebraical  solutions;  third,  constructions;  and  fourth, 
bibliographical  notes. 

FIRST  SOLUTION. 

Let  a  and  ^  be  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  A  and  B  respect- 
ively :  then  we  have 

AB  sin  A=0  cos  (45®-^  A)  and  A  B  cos  A  =  a  cos  J  A  ; 

whence  by  dividing,  remembering  that 

cos  (45^ — ^  A)  _  1  +  tan  ^  A 

COS^A  y/2 


and  since 


tan  A  =  -JL(1  +  taniA):  ...  (1) 

a  ^2 

.  2  tan  i  A 

^°^=l-tanHA' 


we  obtain  by  reduction 

tan'JA  +tan«iA  +  (^v/B  — l)taniA  — 1=0  ...  (2) 

from  which  equation  we  may  find  tan  ^  A. 

We  may,  however,  obtain  Eq.  (1)  directly  from  a  construction 
as  follows : — 

Prolong  AC  to  E'  making  C  E'  =  C  E,  and  from  E'  draw 
E'  G  perpendicular  to  A  E' :  from  E  draw  E  F  perpend icu^lar  to 
A  E,  meeting  E'  G  in  F ;  and  from  C  draw  C  G  parallel  to  E  F. 
Now  the  triangle  C  E'  G  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ACE;  hence 
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C  G  =  E  A,  and  also  E  F  =  E  A  :  hence  A  E  F  ia  an  isosceles 
jight-anglcd  triangle  and  A  F  =o^/2.  Also  B  D  C  and  A  F  E' 
are  Bimilar  triangleg:   whence 

BC:AE'::a:ov'a. 


Now  when  A  C  =  railius.  or  I ,  B  C  =  tun  A  and 

A  E'  ^:  I  +  tan  J  A :  wbeiico 

.  tan  A=-A_  (l  +  lan^A) 

as  before. 

In  this  Bolution  we  hare  selected  as  our  unknown  cjaantity 


In  tbo  aboTo  iliagTom,  tbs  ej^mbul  C(  should  b«  a,  and  cCYS  ahould  be  ay/2. 
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tan^A.  We  might  obviously  have  selected  any  other  trigono- 
metrical function,  but  this  seems  to  lead  to  as  simple  a  result  as 
any. 

If  we  make  sin  ^  A  our  unknown  quantity  our  equation  will  be 

|4{(l-|^2)'+l|8in«iA-4|(l-J^3)(l-^2^2)  +  2|^ 

I  8in«iA  — 4{l  +  ^V3-^'}-8i'»'iA  — 1=0, 

4knd  if  we  make  sec  ^  A  the  unknown  quantity  our  equation  will 
be 

BCc'iA  — 2  (3  — -?-s/8)  sec*iA+2  (g  —  ^VsJT 

^>ec.iA_4(l-is/8  +  |)  =  0; 

whence  it  appears  that  the  simplest  equation  is  the  one  first  ob- 
tained In  which  the  tangent  is  made  the  unknown  quantity. 

Example, — Suppose  a  =  40  and  /3  =  50.     Then  our  equation 
becomes 

tan»iA4-tan«iA  +  (-^/8  —  l)taniA  —  1=0; 

whence  by  Horner's  method 

tan  i  A  =  0.49788  15817  54736. 

Whence  A  =  37o    03'    51".  33 

B  =  52^     56'     08".  67, 

and  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are 

a  =  35.807377 
6  =  47.407275 
c-  =  69.41058. 

SECOND  SOLUTION. 

Let  a,  6,  and  c  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle  opposite  A,  B,  and 
C  respectively,  and  a  and  /5  as  before ;  then  we  have  (Fig.  J ) 

-=  cos  ^  A ;  whence  —  =  2  cos*  ^  A  =  1  +  cos  A  =  1  -|-    ; 

a  a  C 

therefore 

26       1,1 

a'        o        C 

and  similarly 

2a^l       1. 


i; 
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whence 

2b      l_2a       1       1 

Again 

i  =  cos i B  =  cos (45°_ i A)  = -?l!LiA+^?ii^  ; 

whence 

sm  A  A  =    ^       —  cos  i  A  =   -J—i  —  ^ ; 

and  since  sin'^  A  +  cos*  ^  A  »  1, 

/a^/2        by.^,V_. 

or 

2a»      2%/2a6  .26'      ,  ,^. 

XT ^ — +'-r  =  ^'  W 

p  ap  a 

If  now  we  eliminate  b  between  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  we  have  aD 
equation  from  which  a  may  be  found. 

From  (4)  we  find,  b  =  — ^   ■]  a  d:  /  j^' a*  f  which  sabstitut* 

ed  in  (3)  gives  after  some  reduction 

2a'  —  ^'__  ±z2ma^^i ^i 

where  wi  =  -  \/2.     This  equation  finally  reduces  to 

a 
(a«_a0%/2-f  ^')a«  — (3a*  — 3%/2ai3-h3^«)^a*+(3a«  — 

2s/2a^)^a'  —  ^  =  0,  (5) 

THIRD  SOLUTION. 

Revolve  the  triangles  B  O  E  and  D  O  A  about  B  O  and  A  O 
respectively  so  that  E  falls  upon  E'  and  D  upon  D\  then 

EOB  =  E'OB  =  E'OD'=  D'OA=AOD  =  45°, 

and  consequently  BOD'  and  A  O  E'  are  right-angled  triangles  : 
hence 

2_-  =  tan  i  A,  or  -A_  =  1  -f  tan  1  A  ; 
OA  ^  OA  ^        ^      ' 

whence  a  «=  0  A  (1  +  tan  ^  A),  (6) 

and  similarly  jS  =  O  B  (1  +  tan  i  B).  (7) 
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Mn,  0  Aeiu^A  —  r;  whence  from  (6) 
tt_l  +  tap^A 
■f  siD  ^  A     ' 

or     ^=m. —  —  +  — -i— .  and  similarly 
r      smJA      coflJA 


NowiiniB-ainC^S"  — iA)  =  ^2iiJ^l!i5i*  and 
cobJB  =  008(45* — iA)  = = '--    ■'-■    i 


).iA 


yv^2       eos^A  —  Bin^A      cos  \  A  +  sin' A      2  cos*  ^  A  —  1' 
^m  which  we  find 


and  Bimilarlj 


since  CO. i 8=°°'*^+^"° t-^. 
whence 

Id  this  page,  and  tlie  followiDg,  the  ay mbol  y  (for  radiiu)  ahould  read  r. 


D  tnrolve*  only  r,  UwndiaiaftteiaiaA 
— ift«ffW  tiwrtoraofl^Migfca«M»d<i:  htaawB 


TfccM  tfcne  BolstuMH  JMt  giwa  all  iandTe  trinriiii^i^iiiii  i>- 
IrtJPM  *aA  an  tkatton  pwyrij  daaud  aa  USgtmmaebrim  ai^ 
tkaa.  Tluj  air  aB,  ksvaver,  Im  nade  iadepcadMiUr  of  t^fo- 
aoneti^.  In  tbe  foDovhi^  v«  riwll  gtre  the  ftlgrindal  Mhdka* 
eorrcapondidg  to  ii>e  fint  uk]  secood  trigoooiBftiieal  ■nlrtJMi 
Ugetiker  »iUi  i,Uurd  and  entinir  i&depeadent  m 


ProBi  Pig.  S  we  lure 

:00.-:l 


etAD::«:DC: 
c:BB::»:EO:;OA:OB::l:s 


fron  whtd) 
OB--- 


1 


I  -1-  M  1  +n 

AD=on,CD  =  an,BE  = 


1+m' 

c  m,  C  E  = 


..AD-OA.+  OB.ODor^-(j^'+.(,-A_)-. 

c.  B  E  -  0  B"  +  O  A.O  E  or  c'  m  =  (—!_)'+  -(     ■    Y. 
wbeDce 

or 

Again  t  =  A  D  +  C  D  -  11(0  +  a)  .-.  o'  +  n'  (o  +  o)'  _  c" 


«(1  +«),+ 


1- 


1.(1 +i,y 


Eqnating  these  tiro  expressiona 
l—mn       1  +  n*   .  1  . 
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^abstitating  in  (10)  we  find  after  reducing 

n«  +  n»+(v/8?— l)n  — 1  =  0 


wi» 


/  \  r  (11) 

+  m*+  (^%/8*— l}m— 1«0. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  n  ^ =  tan 4 B  and  m=  .  ..     aa  tan 

a  6 

^  A,  and  therefore  Eq.  (11)  corresponds  to  Eq.  (2). 


FIFTH  SOLUTION. 

The  fundamental  relations  between  the  sides  and  bisectors  are 

bc(a  +  b  +  c)  (-a  +  6  +  c)_  ,  be 

• (6-+^)5 -(*+2^  +  ^-«')(6T^. 

And  since  a*  +  5'  =  c* 

o»  «  2  0*— — -  or  -r-  = =  1  +  -, 

b  +  c       or  c  c 

j3*  =  2  a'  _ —  or  -r-  =  — i—  =  1  H — 
a  +  c        a*  c  c 

Whence 

a«       6        /3«        a        c 


(3) 


as  in  the  second  solution;  where  this  relation  was  obtained  trigo- 
nometrically.     Again 

8 

a' 


Jo'-fgfr  +  y      g-f&)       a'  +  2a6  +  6«         a+6      • 


Agiain  bj  adding 


2i/2a6      a  +  6      • 

aj3  C 


Whence 


2  a'      2  6*      a +  6      g 

2a«      2%/2a6   ,  26«       ,  ... 


as  previously  obtained  trigonometrically.     The  solution  is  now 
completed  as  in  the  second  solution. 
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BIXTH  SOLUTION. 

Let  0E  =  0E'=J?  (Fig.  2),  OD  =  OD'=t/,  AE=a, 
and  B  D  n  /3 ;  the  angles  marked  with  a  dot  are  each  equal  to 
45°,  and  therefore  E  E'  =  xV%  and  D  D'  =yv/2. 

From  similar  triangles  BO  :  B  D  =  0  E'  :  D  D',  or 
/5  —  y  \  ^  w  X  \  yy/2.     Whence 

(^—y)ys/2  =  fix.  (12) 

(•_j?)aV2  =  <^.  (13) 

From  (13) 

]/:=  — ar(a — x)f  and  substituting  in  (12) 

a 

.      v/2  gg  ' 

P x{a  —  a?)  =57 -:• 

Which  reduces  to 

a/3 

(tt— a?)*a?  =  2^  (a  — 2  j:). 
Expanding,  rearranging,  etc.,  this  reduces  to 

x»-2.xV+.(^  +  .)*-^  =  0       (U) 

OONBTBUOnONS. 

Firsi  Construction. — The  equations  obtained  in  the  sixth  solu- 
tion point  to  a  simple  construction  of  t^ie  problem,  as  follows : — 
Equations  (12)  and  (13)  may  be  written  as  follows: — 

^  —  c^+^2^=0.  (16) 

y'— gy  +  ^x«0.  (16) 

And  each  of  these  equations  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.     IV 
these  two  parabolas  be  constructed,  their  intersection  will  deter- 
mine X  and  2/.    The  position  and  size  of  the  parabola  will  read iljr 
appear  by  transforming  co-ordinates.     In  equation  (15)  let 

a 

X  =  ar'  4-  -Q  and 
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Aud  in  cquatioD  (16)  I«t 

\-  2^72'  ' 

The  following  conslraction  results  immediately  flrom  the  above. 
With  reference  to  a  set  of  C0'0rdiaat«8  X  A  Y  constrnct  a  new 
set  X'  A'  Y'  snch  that  ^ 


With  the  first  new  set  construct  the  parabola  x'=: ^  y,  an 

with  the  second  new  set  constrnct  the  parabola  y"':= ^x 

Fig.  8. 


their  intersections  will  determine  the  sef^ments  x  and  y,  i.e., 
O  E  and  0  D  of  Fig.  2.     The  constmetion  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Sectmd  Construction. — Take  a  rectangle  A  C  B  D,  Fig.  i,  and 
let  AL,  B  H,  the  bisector§  of  A  aad  B,  intersect  in  K;  then 
A  KB  =  135°.     Through  B  draw  B  R  parallel  to  A  L  to  meet 


C4 
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Hence  from  data  the   tri&ngl« 


AD  in  R ;    then  B  R  = 
B  M  R  is  known. 

It  is  well  knowQ  that  2aBMR-|-CM.  DR  =  rect.  AB=; 
2aBMR  +  24CLM.  (n) 

Fig.  4. 


Take  BE  =  BL,  AF  =  AMi  then  aBKE^aBKL. 
A  A  K  F  =a  A  K  M,  and  4  F  K  E  =  A  L  K  M,  becauae  the  angles 
L  K  M.  F  K  E,  are  siippleinenlary  ;  therefore  n  A  M  L  B  ^ 
2  A  A  K  B  ;   hence  by  (17)  aAKB  =  ^aBMR. 

Construction. — Make  a  triangle  B  M  R,  hnving  its  sides  B  M, 
B  R,  equal  to  the  givea  bisectors,  and  the  angle  M  B  R  equal  to 
half  a  riglit  angle.  On  M  K  dronr  a  Bemicirclc,  and  construct  a 
hyperbola  having  B  M,  B  R,  for  asymptotes,  and  such  that  the 
rectangle  under  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  (parallel  to  the  asymp- 
totes) is  half  the  rectangle  under  the  given  biscctorB,  Let  this 
hyperbola  cut  the  seraicircle  in  A ;  join  A  B  and  prodnce  A  K 
parallel  to  B  R,  so  that  A  L  =  B  R ;  and  produce  B  L,  A  M,  to 
meet  in  0.     Then  ABC  will  be  the  triangle  required. 


BIBLIOORAPHICAL  NOTES  AND  ACKNOWLEDOMBNTS. 

This  problem  was  proposed  in  the  Ladies'  Diary  for  1197,  by 
Alex.  Rowe,  and  the  following  year  two  solutions  of  it  were 
given;  one  by  William  Burdon  and  the  other  by  J.  Hartley. 
Our  sixth  Bolution  is  taken  Trom  Mr,  Burdon,  as  published  in 
Leybonrn  (Thomas).  The  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in 
the  Ladies'  Diary,  etc,  8vo.,  London,  1817,  vol.  iii.  328, 

Mr.  Hartley's  solulion  is^.trigonomolrieal,  the  unknown  quan- 
tity being  tan  ^  A,  and  his  final  equalioa  corresponds  to  equation 
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(2),  but  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  not  so  elegant  as  that  em- 
ployed in  oar  first  solution. 

The  problem  is  proposed  as  an  exercise  in  Bonn^castle  (John). 
An  Introdaction  in  Algebra,  etc.,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  James 
Ryan,  4th  edition,  12mo.,  New  York,  1829,  p.  310.  In  the  key 
to  the  second  edition,  New  York,  1822,  pp.  250-251,  is  a  solution 
essentially  the  same  as  the  first  one  given  here. 

The  problem  extended  to  any  triangle  was  proposed  by  the 
writer  in  the  Analyst,  vol.  iii.,  No.  5,  Sept.  1876,  p.  163,  and 
solved  in  the  next  number,  pp.  188-189,  by  Prof.  J.  Scheffer.  It 
was  also  solved  by  Henry  Qunder,  William  Hoover,  and  the 
writer. 

The  problem  not  extended  was  proposed  in  the  Educational 
Times  of  January  1,  1879,  p.  22,  question  5866,  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
Capel ;  and  in  the  following  number  proposed  by  the  editor  for 
constrnction,  question  5885.  In  the  May  namber,  p.  150,  a 
construction  by  Mr.  R.  Tucker  was  g^ven,  which  we  hav6  here 
incorporated  verbatim  as  our  second  construction. 

For  the  fourth  solution  I  am  indebted  to  my  classmate,  Prof. 
W.  W.  Beman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Baker's  commanication  the  Society 
adjourned. 


1718T  Mestino.  Dsosmbsb  19,  1879. 

Vice-President  Tatlob  in  the  Chair. 

Thirty-four  members  present. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening  consisted  of  the  follow* 
ing  communications : — 

1.  A  paper  by  Prof.  Chiokebinq  on  the  Luray  Cave. 

2.  A  paper  by  Prof.  William  Habknsss. 

8.  A  communication  by  Capt.  Dutton  on  the  Permian  Forma> 
tion  in  North  America. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Chiokebinq  was  reserved  for  publication. 
The  paper  of  Mr.  Habkness  was  on 

THE  NUMBEB  OF  LENSES  BEQUIBKD  IN  AN  AOHBOMATIO  OBJECnVE, 
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consisting  of  infinitely  thin  lenses  in  contact,  in  order  that,  with 
any  given  law  of  dispersion  whatever,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  light-rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  may  be 
bronght  to  a  common  focus. 

For  any  system  of  thin  lenses  in  contact  we  have 

j  =  (^,-l)A,  +  (M,-l)A,+  (/*,-l)A,  +  etc.,  (1) 

the  number  of  terms  being  unlimited.     For  a  dispersion  formula 

we  write 

M==t(x).  (2) 

The  form  of  t  (x)  ia  unknown,  but  therie  will  be  no  loss  of  gener- 
ality if  it  is  developed  in  a  series  arranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  x.     We,  therefore,  have 

f,  =  a  -f  6x"  +cx»  +  e>P  +  etc.,  .  (3) 

in  which  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  are  constants,  and  the  number  of  terms  may 
be  taken  as  great  as  is  desired. 
Let  us  also  put 

C  =  Aj(a,  — 1)  +  A,  (a,-  1)  +  A,  (a,— 1)  +etc. 
D  =  A,6i -f  A,6, -f  Ag  63  +  etc.  (4)' 

E  =  AjCj  -f  A,c,  -f  A,c,  +  etc. 
F  ==  Aj^i  4-  A,e,  +  Ajg,  -f  etc. 
etc.  etc.  etc., 

the  number  of  these  equations,  and  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
right  hand  member  of  each  of  them,  being  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  terms  in  the  right  hand  member  of  (3).  Now  substituting 
for  the  fi8  in  (1)  their  values  in  terms  of  the  auxiliaries  C,  D,  E, 
etc.,  of  the  equations  (4),  wo  find 

-^  =  C  +  Dx"  +  Ex*  +  FxP  +etc.  (6) 

Considering  x  as  the  abscissa,  and  /  as  the  ordinate,  this  is 
the  equation  of  the  focal  curve.  Its  first  derivative,  with  respect 
to  /  and  X,  is 

-^  =  — /'(wiDx— '+  nEx"-^  +  etc.),  (6) 

which,  as  is  well  known,  expresses  for  every  point  of  the  curve 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  line  with  the  axis 
of  abscissas.  The  number  of  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility which  can  be  brought  to  a  common  focus  will  evidently 
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be  the  same  as  the  number  of  times  that  the  focal  curve  intersects 
the  focal  plane.  But  the  focal  plane  is  necessarily  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  abscissas;  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  intersections  of  the  curve  with  the  plane  can  only  exceed 
by  one  the  number  of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  abscissas.  To  find  these  tangents  we  equate  (6)  to 
xero,  and  obtain 

0  —  mDx— *  +  nEx»-*  +  etc.  (7) 

As  X  can  never  be  either  zero,  negative,  or  imaginary,  we  have 
to  consider  only  the  real  positive  roots  of  this  equation ;  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  tangent.  To  make  the  number  of  tan- 
gents as  great  as  possible  the  quantities  D,  E,  F,  etc,  must  be 
independent  of  each  other ;  which  will  be  the  case  when  the  right 
hand  members  of  the  equations  (4)  contain  as  many  As  as  there 
«re  powers  of  x  in  the  dispersion  formula  (4).  All  the  terms  of 
(7)  contain  the  common  factor  x"~\     Taking  it  out  we  have 

—  mD  =  nEx»—  -f  pFx^^  +  etc.,  (8) 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  real  positive  roots  in 
{7)  will  always  be  one  less  than  the  number  of  powers  of  v  in  (3). 
Hence  we  conclude  that — 

In  any  system  of  infinitely  thin  lenses  In  contact,  the  number 
of  lenses  required  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  light- 
rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  a  common  focus  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  different  powers  of  x  contained  in  the 
dispersion  formula  employed. 

The  method  made  use  of  in  arriving  at  this  result  has  been 
adopted,  because  it  brings  out  clearly  the  geometrical  relations 
of  the  problem.  The  result  itself  is  evident  from  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  equation  (5),  whiclr  cannot  possess  more  real  positive 
roots  than  it  has  independent  auxiliaries  D,  E,  F,  etc. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Dutton 

ON  THE  PERMIAN  FOBICATION  OF  NORTH  ABIEBICA 

then  followed. 

Mr.  Dutton  stated  that  many  geologists  have  long  been  in 
doubt  whether  the  Permian  formation  was  merely  of  local  occur- 
rence in  a  very  few  districts  constituting  a  subordinate  series 
embraced  within  and  forming  a  part  of  the  closing  period  of  the 
Carboniferous  series,  or  whether  it  was  of  world-wide  prevalence 
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and  constitated  a  distinct  period  by  itself.  Strata  of  PenniBD 
ttgo  httve  for  a  cooaidtirabla  time  been  ItDOwa  in  Kansas  and 
in  Texas,  but  liave  not  been  until  very  recently  satisfactorily  de- 
teriuined  in  other  pans  of  America.  There  is  well  known  to 
exist  tbroughoQt  tbe  greater  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  lUa 
West  a  seriea  of  heavy  red  gandslonea  Bometimea  divisible  into 
two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  Boiueiimee  inseparable. 
The  upper  part  of  this  seriea  baa  been  assigned  with  confidence 
to  the  Trittn,  but  the  lower  part  baa  not  had  iu  age  satisfactorily 
determined,  since  it  has  not  until  recently  yielded  fosails  which 
serve  to  place  it8  age  beyond  doubt.  Baring  the  laat  few 
months  Mr.  Walcott,  a  young  palteontologiat  employed  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  has  discovered  in  this  formation,  at  Eanab, 
in  Bontheni  Utah,  well  marked  Permian  foaflils.  The  identity  of 
the  horizon  from  which  they  were  taken,  with  tbe  loner  part  of 
the  Red  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  Uinta  Monntains 
and  New  Mexico,  and  with  the  "  variegated  marls"  of  Newberry 
in  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  with  the  Shinarump  of  Powell, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  tbe  Qraud  and  Green  Rivera,  ia 
already  proven  beyond  controversy.  Hence  this  discovery  estab- 
lishes for  the  Permian  in  North  America  a  general  prcvaienco 
and  a  magnitude  of  development  comparable  with  the  Jurassic 
and  Trias,  and  assigns  it  to  the  rank  of  a  formatioa  of  &  bigb 
order. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned 


It^D  MXCTINO.  jAIfCABT  8,  1880. 

Tho  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-four  members  present. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Tbe  order  of  proceedinga  for  tbe  present  evening  consisted  in 
tbe  eommunications  of  Messrs.  A.  Gbahah  Bsll,  D.  P.  ToDD, 
and  W.  H.  Dall. 
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The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  BelL'  on  the  subject  of 

BINAURAL  AUDITION. 

(abstract.) 

While  in  England,  in  1818,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bell  that  all 
the  peculiarities  of  binaural  hearing  might  be  produced  artificially 
bj  the  telephone,  as  the  peculiarities  of  binocular  vision  are  pro- 
duced by  the  stereoscope. 

Two  transmitting  telephones  were  arranged  so  that  the  dia- 
phragms of  the  instruments  were  about  as  far  apart,  and  occu- 
pied about  the  same  position  relatively  to  one  another,  as  the 
drum  membranes  of  a  person's  ears.  These  transmitters  were 
connected  by  two  distinct  and  independent  circuits  to  two  re- 
ceiving telephones,  which  were  placed  respectively  to  the  right 
and  left  ears  of  an  observer  in  a  distant  place. 

When  sounds  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trans- 
mitting telephones  the  auditory  sensations  experienced  by  the 
observer  in  the  distant  place  were  of  a  decidedly  novel  character. 
The  direction  of  the  speaker's  voice  from  the  transmitting  tele- 
phones could  be  perceived  to  a  limited  extent. 

Attempts  were  made  to  have  the  observer  determine  by  ear 
the  exact  location  of  the  original  sound,  with  the  following 
result: — 

Imagine  the  transmitting  telephones  to  be  placed  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  globe  upon  which  the  usual  meridian  lines  and  paral- 
lels of  latitude  are  marked  so  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  passes 
vertically  through  the  centres  of  both  diaphragms. 

Now,  suppose  we  produce  a  sound  at  some  point  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  transmitting  telephones — we  cau  take  its  bearings 
upon  the  surface  of  our  globe — we  can  give  as  it  were  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  the  sound. 

It  was  found,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
that  the  distant  observer  could  tell  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  latitude  of  the  Bounds  but  thai  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
longitude. 

It  then  occurred  to  Mr.  Bell  that  the  telephone  might  be  used 
to  test  whether  the  same  law  held  good  for  direct  audition. 

A  number  of  telephones  were  suspended  in  difi'erent  parts  of  a 
Bummcr-house,  and  were  connected  by  independent  wires  to  a 
common  switch-board,  so  that  any  desired  telephone  could  be 
instantly  connected  with  a  distant  rheotome  and  battery  by  the 
operator  at  the  switch-board. 

The  rheotome  interrupted  the  battery  circuit  about  one  hun- 
dred times  per  second,  and  a  loud  musical  note  was  emitted  by 
the  telephone  which  happened  to  be  in  circuit  with  it. 

An  observer  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  summer-house  was 
required  to  indicate  by  pointing,  the  exact  location  of  the  tele- 
phone from  which  the  sound  proceeded.     He  was  not  allowed  to 
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TABLE  Y. — Direction  of  sound  as  determined  by  both 

ears  used  simultaneously. 
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TABLE  VI. — Direction  of  sound  as  determined  by  both 

ears  used  simultaneously. 
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TABLE  Y. — Direction  of  sound  as  determined  by  both 

ears  icsed  simultaneously. 
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TABLE  VI. — Direction  of  sound  as  determined  by  both 

ears  used  simultaneously. 
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Mr.  D.  P.  ToDD'8  paper  was  entitled 

BOLAB  PARALLAX  FROM  THE  VRLOCITY  OP  LIOHT. 

(,T/tit  paptr  will  bi/ound  publiahtd  in/uU  in  Me  Anteriean  Journal  af 
Science  for  January,  ISSO.) 

"  TliU  obflerTer  waa  iiDcertitiii  whstlier  th«  sound  oaine  from  a,  point  of 
tha  liorlinn  45°  to  tba  left  of  ths  lero  point  or  rrom  one  135°  to  the  left. 
After  hkvtng  the  sound  repeated  a  number  of  times  he  deoided  apoa  th* 
former  direotion. 
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The  next  commanication,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  was 

SOM£  RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MOLLUSOS. 

1.  He  remarked  first  that  he  had  observed  in  a  species  of 
Buccinum  {B.  undatum,  L.)  that  the  males  were  much  smaller 
than  the  females.  This  species  is  found  upon  rocky  coasts  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  waves  and  surf;  and  the  animals  in  such 
situations  are  usually  found  inhabiting  crevices  in  the  rocks, 
where  they  find  protection  and  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the 
water.  In  more  exposed  situations  they  would  not  be  able  to 
survive.  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  had  published  the  suggestion  that 
the  small  size  of  the  males  might  be  due  to  a  special  action  of 
the  natural  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  the  contracted 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  would  be  much 
facilitated  if  the  males  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  females, 
and  would  be  much  restricted  if  both  sexes  were  large.  Hence, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  males  would  oftenest  succeed  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  females,  and  would  oftenest  propagate, 
the  result  being  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  the  males.  Mr. 
Dall  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  explanation  was  not  sustained 
when  brought  into  relation  with  other  facts  in  connection  with 
habits  of  the  many  species  of  Buccinum  in  which  the  diminutive 
size  of  males  is  a  common  fact  and  is  prevalent  in  species  which 
inhabit  still  waters  and  other  places  where  access  to  females  can- 
not be  dependent  merely  upon  the  small  size  of  the  male.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  marine  animals  great  fecundity  is  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  species,  and  that  in  order  to  nourish  the 
very  numerous  ova,  large  ovaries,  large  organs  of  nutrition,  and, 
in  general,  largeness  of  the  entire  organism  is  requisite  in  the 
females,  without  any  corresponding  necessity  in  the  males. 

2.  Mr.  Dall  next  referred  to  some  observations  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Whitfield,  of  New  York,  upon  some  individuals  of  the  species 
Limnasa  megasoma — one  of  the  largest  known  species  of  that 
genus.  The  animals  were  kept  in  a  small  tank  and  propagated. 
In  the  course  of  several  generations  a  conspicuous  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  individuals  was  observed.  Mr.  Whitfield  had 
merely  stated  the  observation  without  suggesting  the  explanation. 
Other  naturalists,  however,  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank  than 
that  of  the  water  which  the  animals  naturally  inhabited.  Mr. 
Dal]  thought  that  a  much  better  explanation  was  that  these  Lim* 
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ncof,  whicb  an  nrj  roneloiis,  eoold  sot  find  tMr  i 
«tii<Mui[  ot  load  ia  audi  ■  reairicted  t 
io  iiM  in  cuuBniaciicc  of  tb«ir   bftlf-( 
dtcd  other  otM«rt*liuas  u|iou  tbe  luwcr  tn'mmU  wUd  t^^^^^pj  ^ 
coofirm  ibe  t<c|j«f  tbat  iuuflivieut  luod,  tbrongli  | 
ralioni  coaliuDoosly,  dirarlii  tbe  iadiTiduBli  of  a  ■ 
ile  iwxi  n.'i(tafked  upon  %  cbaractnittie  of  tbe  i. 

toatana.     Tbi*  species  of  tbu  genaa  all  bare  a  ; 

aptrturc  of  Uw  trocboid  diell,  and  in  soou  qiecin  tbi~i 

Twj  deeply  taciMd.     The  fonclioD  of  tbU  notch  i.  tb«  t , 

of  th«  aaijnal  has  been  a  matter  of  Eome  ilooU.  Kr.  DaQ  be* 
li«»«I  thai  lia  uio  wa<  to  permit  the  rqection  of  fecal  pnxlacto 
when  the  aaliual  in  relraiti-d  joto  iu  shell.  In  many  ga^teropodi 
the  anna  is  located  in  tli«  «m«ior  part  of  the  soma,  while  in  lh« 
PletirolumaridK  thttt  oriflee  \i  located  behind  the  gilia,  and 
wonUi  be  iroverird  by  Ibe  bIioH  when  the  body  ig  retracted  W6M 
u>l  0  special  modiGcation  of  tbe  aiieU-apeflnre  prorided. 

At  tho  conclnsion  of  Mr,  Daix's  coumanicatioa  tin  Socitt; 
aifjonmad. 


173d  Meeting.  Jantjaby  17.  1880. 

Tice-Preaident  WsLLiifO  io  the  Chair. 

Forty -one  membera  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evenlnff  consisted  in  the  presen- 
tation of  commanicatioDS  from  Messrs.  M.  H.  Doouttli  and 
W.  n.  Dall. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  aobject  was 

A  PILE  OF  BALLS, 
f  AB»t«*OT.) 

Mr.  DooIittle'R  eommnnication  was  a  diBCUssion  of  the  appear- 
ance the  sky  wotiM  present  if  the  stars  were  of  equnl  absolute 
brilliancy,  with  a  relative  arranf^ement  in  space  corresponding  to 
the  centres  of  halls  in  a  regnlar  pile.  The  trianfrnlar  and  the 
rectnnfTiilar  pile  differ  in  resppot  to  anterior  only.  Tlie  most 
convenient  Cartesian  co-ordinate  axes  consist  of  the  diagonal?  of 
a  square  base  with  a  perpendicnlar  thereto.  Tho  moat  conve- 
nient onit  is  equal  Io  radius  multiplied  hy  the  square  root  of  3. 
Then,  tbe  origin  being  at  the  centre  of  a  ball,  the  centres  of  all 
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Other  balls  are  determined  by  the  conditions  that  each  co-ordt- 
nate  shall  be  an  integer,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  co-ordinates 
shall  be  an  even  number.  The  distance  in  diameters  of  any  ball 
centre  from  the  origin  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  half  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  co-ordinates. 

In  the  most  general  case,  the  permutation  of  the  co-ordinates 
gives  the  factor  6 ;  and  as  the  algebraic  sign  of  each  co-ordinate 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  the  number  of  variations  for 
each  permutation  is  equal  to  8.  The  product  48  is  the  number 
of  balls  having  the  same  distance  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
In  particular  cases  two  or  all  three  of  the  co-ordinates  may  be 
numerically  equal,  or  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  equal  to  0, 
and  the  number  of  such  ball  centres  may  be  reduced  to  6,  8,  12, 
or  24.  Since  a  number  may  be  the  common  sum  of  different 
sets  of  squares,  there  may  be  more  than  48  equidistant  balls  be- 
longing to  two  or  more  independent  symmetrical  arrangements. 
Thus  50  is  the  common  sum  of  9,  16,  and  25;  of  0,  25,  and  25; 
and  of  0, 1,  and  49;  and  there  are  in  all  84  ball  centres  at  the 
distance  of  5  diameters  from  the  origin. 

The  co-ordinates  0,  1,  and  1  give  12  tangent  balls,  or  stars  of 
first  magnitude  in  the  imaginary  universe;  0,  0,  2  give  6  of  2d 
magnitude;  1,  1,  2  give  24  of  3d  magnitude ;  0,  2,  2  give  12  of 
4th  magnitude;  0,  1,  3  give  24  of  5th  magnitude;  2,  2,  2  give  8 
of  6th  magnitude;  1,  2,  3  give  48  of  7th  magnitude,  etc. 

If  the  origin  be  regarded  as  at  the  centre  of  a  cube  whose 
faces  are  perpendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  the  12  stars  of 
1st  magnitude  are  in  the  directions  of  the  middle  points  of  the 
edges,  and  the  12  of  4th  magnitude  in  right  lines  beyond  those 
of  1st  magnitude ;  the  6  of  2d  magnitude  are  in  the  directions  of 
the  centres  of  the  faces;  and  the  8  of  6th  magnitude  are  in  the 
directions  of  the  corners. 

The  formula  A,  by  c  may  appropriately  represent  one  large  co- 
ordinate and  two  small  ones;  and  the  corresponding  constella- 
tions consist  of  octagons  around  the  face-centres,  becoming 
squares  when  b  is  numerically  equal  to  c,  or  when  either  is  equal 
to  0.  The  formula  A,  B,  c,  denoting  two  large  co-ordinates  and 
one  small  one,  corresponds  to  rectangles  about  the  middle  points 
of  the  edges,  becoming  pairs  wlien  A  is  numerically  equal  to  B, 
or  when  c  is  equal  to  0.  The  formula  A,  B,  0,  denoting  co-ordi- 
nates nearly  equal,  corresponds  to  hexagons  about  the  corners, 
which  are  regular  when  A,  B^  and  C  are  numerically  in  arithme- 
tical progression,  and  become  triangles  when  two  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates are  numerically  equal. 

Mr.  Dall's  communication  On  the  Boundary  Line  between 
Alaska  and  British  America,  having  been  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  fill  an  unoccupied  hour  of  the  evening,  he  desired 
no  further  mention  than  the  entrance  of  the  title  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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174th  Meeting.  January  31,  1880- 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-four  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening  consisted  in  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Button  on 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

By  the  Act  of  February  28,  1878,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  required  to  purchase  monthly  not  less  than  two  million 
nor  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver,  and  coin  the 
same  into  dollars,  each  dollar  weighing  412^  grains,  and  being* 
nine-tenths  fine.  The  dollars  so  coined  are  declared  by  the  same 
law  to  be  legal  tender,  in  any  amoant,  for  all  debts  public  and 
private,  including  duties  on  imports  and  interest  and  principal 
of  the  public  debt.  The  Secretary  of  "the  Treasury  is  also  au- 
thorized and  required  to  issue  certificates,  payable  on  demand 
in  silver  dollars,  provided  that  the  amount  of  certificates  so  issued 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  silver  coin  deposited  in  the  Treasury, 
and  the  denominations  of  the  certificates  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  dollars.  These  also  are  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  silver  dollars  themselves. 

There  are  many  careful  thinkers  who  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  February  28,  1878,  was  ill-advised,  and  that  it 
should  be  repealed,  or  radically  modified.  These  objections  are 
met  by  the  reply  that  the  country  is  now  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition,  and  it  would  be  best  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  To 
this  the  rejoinder  is,  that  it  is  certainly  best  now  and  always  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  but  this  aphorism,  like  many  others,  is 
merely  a  curt  way  of  begging  the  question.  The  real  question 
which  is  raised  is,  whether  the  present  silver  law  is  well  enough; 
if  so,  then  by  all  means  let  it  alone ;  if  not,  then  it  should  be 
reconsidered,  and  either  amended  or  repealed.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  the  silver  law  is  well  enough  to 
remain  upon  the  statute  book,  or  ill  enough  to  demand  a  recon- 
sideration. 

Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  prosperity  is  a  wise 
system  of  monetary  laws.  Among  those  which  tend  to  bring 
adversity  is  an  unwise  system  of  monetary  laws.  The  wise  sys- 
tem,  however,  will  not  alone  insure  prosperity,  though  it  may 
go  far  towards  it,  and  prosperity  may  come  and  abide  with  us 
for  a  season  in  spite  of  the  bad  system  which  will  make  itself 
felt  only  in  the  long  run  by  making  the  adversity,  which  is  sure 
to  follow,  the  more  severe.  If  the  silver  law  be  a  bad  law, 
therefore,  we  need  not  expect  to  feel  its  efl*ects  sorely  during  the 
flood  tide,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  its  pressure  during  the 
ebb.     If  it  be  a  bad  law  the  time  to  amend  it  is  most  assuredly 
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during  the  period  of  prosperity.  To  amend  it  undoubtedly  will 
involve  some  sacrifice,  but  a  sacrifice  made  to  secure  immunity 
from  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  omission 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
out  of  our  plenty  than  to  wait  in  order  to  do  it,  or  pay  the 
penalty  of  not  doing  it  out  of  our  poverty  and  adversity.  If  it 
be  a  bad  law,  then  the  policy  of  "letting  well  enough  alone"  is 
as  wise  as  the  man  we  have  so  often  heard  of  in  the  story  of  the 
Arkansas  Traveller,  who  would  not  mend  his  roof  in  fair  weather 
because  it  give  him  no  trouble,  and  who  could  not  mend  it  in  the 
rain  without  getting  wet  and  taking  cold. 

In  comprehending  the  merits  of  the  law  of  February  28,  1878, 
we  shall  be  materially  assisted  by  taking  a  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  our  metallic  currency.  And  this  is  all  the  more  essen- 
tial since  the  arguments  which  were  employed  to  sustain  its  pass- 
age had  recourse  to  this  same  history,  and  the  dollar  which  that 
law  ordained  is  claimed  to  be  the  dollar  of  our  fathers,  and  to 
embody  a  return  to  the  policy,  which  originated  from  the  wis- 
dom of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  which  has  prevailed 
without  interruption  throughout  the  eventful  and  glorious  years 
of  our  adolescence  and  early  manhood,  until  it  was  interrupted 
by  a  stealthy  device  sprung  upon  an  unsuspecting  Congress,  and 
passed  without  anybody,  except  its  authors,  being  aware  of  its 
dangerous  nature  and  iniquitous  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  nation,  was  a  national 
coinage  and  legal  tender.  The  subject  was  a  diflBcult  and  deli- 
cate one.  In  the  several  States  there  was  a  sufficiently  good 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was  uniform  throughout 
all  of  them.  A  bushel,  a  quart,  a  pound  avoirdupois  meant  the 
same  thing  >from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  But  with  money 
it  was  very  different.  The  only  coins  in  use  were,  for  the  most 
part,  foreign,  of  many  kinds,  and  a  few  colonial  coins.  In  the 
moneys  of  account  the  same  terms  were  applied  to  coins  or  nomi- 
nal moneys  with  widely  different  significations  and  values.  Four 
shillings  might  signify  in  New  Hampshire  the  same  thing  as 
twenty  to  twenty-two  shillings  in  Georgia,  provided  a  definite 
understanding  could  be  reached  as  to  the  kind  of  coin  to  be  used 
in  a  given  transaction,  and  discordances  only  a  little  less  wide 
existed  between  moneys  of  the  same  name  used  in  other  States. 
While  all  of  the  nations  with  which  the  new  States  held  traffic 
bad  comparatively  respectable  coinages — some  of  them  very  good 
ones— America  had  none,  and  became  the  dumping  ground  of 
debased  and  abraded  coins  swept  out  of  the  circulation  of  richer 
and  more  populous  nations.  There  was  no  legal  tender,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  contracts  to  specify  in  what  kind  of  foreign  coin  they 
should  be  paid,  and  should  any  foreign  State  see  fit  to  debase  its 
coins  the  creditor,  unless  otherwise  specially  protected  and  guar- 
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anteed,  might  be  liable  to  suffer  by  the  debasement.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  national  coinage  was  apparent,  bat  the  difficulties  ia 
the  way  of  establishing  it  and  making  it  practical  were  very  con- 
siderable, and  required  the  greatest  wisdom  and  care  in  the 
framing.  The  leading  statesmen  and  financiers  of  that  daj  fully 
appreciated  them,  and  displayed  great  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
them.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  State  papers  of  Robert  Morris, 
Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  will  show  that,  so  far  as  the  general 
principles  of  monetary  science  are  concerned,  their  knowledge 
would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  the 
present.  In  truth,  they  adopted,  as  fundamental  principles,  pre- 
cisely the  same  generalizations  and  formal  laws  as  those  which 
are  now  accepted  by  standard  writers  and  eminent  statesmen, 
who  mould  the  opinions  and  direct  the  monetary  policy  of  Europe 
and  America. 

The  three  eminent  men  just  mentioned  were  at  different  times 
called  upon  officially  to  propound  a  monetary  policy,  and  all 
expressed  similar  views  in  relation  to  coinage.  The  principles 
which  they  laid  down  may  be  summarized  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  most  suitable  of  all  known  sub- 
stances for  use  as  money. 

2:  In  selecting  a  unit  of  money  it  was  important  to  choose  one 
which  was  well  known  to  the  people,  and  assimilated  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  one  common  unit  in  general  use  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

3.  Gold  is  most  suitable  for  large  money  transactions,  and  sil- 
ver for  the  commoner  and  smaller  transactions. 

4.  Whether  both  metals  could  be  used  with  unlimited  legal 
tender  power,  would  depend  upon  certain  conditions  which  could 
be  determined  only  by  actual  experiment.  It  was  recognized 
that  both  metals  had  their  market  values,  which  could  not  be 
controlled  or  modified  by  legislation ;  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was 
worth  between  14^  to  15^  times  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  silver; 
though  the  exact  ratio,  even  if  it  existed,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

5.  If  it  were  desirable  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  coinage  of  two 
metals  with  unlimited  legal  tender  power  for  both,  and  with  the 
same  denominations,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  gold  unit 
should  have  precisely  the  same  value  as  the  silver  unit;  for,  if 
the  value  of  the  one  were  less  than  that  of  the  other,  then  the 
less  valuable  one  would  alone  be  coined  and  would  monopolize 
the  circulation. 

6.  But  even  if  the  coinage  were  so  regulated  that  the  gold  and 
silver  units  should  for  the  time  being  have  equal  values,  this 
equality  is  liable  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
relative  market  values  of  the  two  metals;  and  whenever  such  a 
change  occurs  the  depreciated  metal  would  alone  circulate. 

1.  The  most  desirable  characteristic  of  silver  and  gold  "our 
fathers"  believed  to  be  the  steadiness  of  their  values.    They  were 
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aware  that  they  flnctaated  somewhat — ^gold  varying  less  than 
silver — but  sach  statistical  and  historical  knowledge  as  they  could 
procure  led  them  to  believe  that  the  fluctuations  were  very  small 
and  took  place  with  great  slowness.  This  attribute  was  a  most 
estimable  one  in  their  opinion ;  for,  they  recognized  that  a  metal- 
lic currency  endowed  with  legal  tender  power  could  not  change 
its  absolute  or  relative  value  without  modifying  the  obligations 
of  contracts.  If  the  precious  metals  rose,  the  creditors  would 
unjustly  gain,  and  the  debtors  unjustly  lose :  if  they  declined, 
the  debtors  would  unjustly  gain,  and  the  creditors  unjustly  lose. 

8.  They  believed,  on  the  whole,  that  the  ''double  standard'' 
would  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  practicable.  They  believed  that  the 
great  steadiness  of  the  two  metals  would  enable  them  to  circulate 
together  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  after  the  lapse  of  years 
a  change  should  have  developed  in  their  relative  values,  their 
descendants  would  perceive  as  readily  as  themselves,  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty,  and  apply  the  only  possible  remedy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  fathers  apparently  believed  that  both 
gold  and  silver  should  be  maintained  in  the  coinage  with  unlim- 
ited legal  tender  power.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  they  no- 
where discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  a  bimetallic  and  mono- 
metallic coinage.  Probably  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  a 
question  of  this  nature  could  arise,  and  took  it  for  granted,  as  all 
nations  up  to  that  time  had  done,  that  silver  was  indispensable, 
and  gold  extremely  desirable,  and  hence  that  both  should  be  used 
as  unlimited  legal  tender.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  suggest 
good  reasons  for  this  state  of  mind.  Very  few  people  at  that 
time  were  rich  enough  to  be  guilty  of  the  extravagance  and  risk 
of  carrying  such  a  large  sum  as  ten  dollars  in  their  pockets  ex- 
cept upon  rare  occasions.  Large  cash  transactions  were  much 
less  common  than  now,  and  small  ones  comparatively  numerous. 
Gold  coins  would  have  been  inconveniently  large  in  their  denom- 
inations, or  dangerously  small  in  size  for  the  grocery  and  country 
store.  For  a  very  poor  people  silver  is  unquestionably  a  far 
better  and  more  convenient  currency  than  gold — or  rather,  it  is 
better  for  the  primary  currency,  while  gold  is  of  secondary  ad- 
vantage. Moreover,  during  those  few  intervals  in  which  a  coin 
currency  had  taken  the  place  of  paper,  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  pass  silver  coins  by  tale,  while  gold,  on  account 
of  its  great  value,  had  always  passed  by  weight.  They  were  far 
more  accustomed  to  silver  than  to  gold,  and  depreciated  paper 
was  probably  more  familiar  than  either.  In  general  the  poor 
people  of  nearly  every  civilized  nation  at  that  time  used  silver 
as  their  principal  metallic  currency.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefore,  if  our  fathers  never  thought  of  limiting  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  money. 

In  selecting  a  unit  there  was  almost  universal  approbation  of 
the  idea  that  it  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Span- 
ish dollar  or  "piece  of  eight"  reals.     Coins  of  many  nationali- 
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tiNWR*  niM^aoiiase.  The  'Ea^A  dcnowmrtioafy 
AiUiifVt  aad  pcsa  were  erajwhctv  v^^lofed,  bat  witk  nU|f 
T«7nig  Talaec  There  wu  odc  eoin  alooe  wImA  was  grgj  ■h«» 
andcfUowl.  u>d  which  meut  the  sane  Hm^  "fram  lliirr  I* 
0»wgi«."  TVe  SpKiisli  ^eOmr  atone  falOled  the  Rqainvatf  W 
m  niiB  to  whiri  aB  the  people  of  Ite  SlaUs  ven  ai  i  ai  lai  il 
Thefe  va«,  havcTer,  eotat  diEenhjr  ia  detemiD>Br  joat  what 
SBOtal  of  nlTcr  tbie  coin  coaiained.  Cuefol  wn^nfr  itaij 
that  picec*  or  the  same  date  and  mint  varied  rcn^itnUj  m 
vaba.  It  waa  veil  kaoaii  that  the  qaaotitT  of  aOnr  had  htm 
iateutiooaXij  ndaccd  within  half  a  ctbIhij,  Um  do^ar  bniag 
enntaiaed  ia  1735  aboai  3S1  graiaa  of  fine  sOver,  and  sihec- 
c|aeDtlT  374,  aod  then  368  eraiiu,  as  nearij  as  coold  be  sficar^ 
lained.  InGxing  Ifaeeoio*^  ia  1T93  itwu  after  long  disetnenoa 
eciftried  that  there  ebQaM  be  etnuk  at  Ibe  anst  taher  "doQaK  or 
Dait«,  each  to  be  of  the  ralme  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
f*mK  it  Dov  enrrtnt,  and  to  enntaia  STI-^V  P^*^  <*^  pof^  ^^  41C 
gxaiaa  of  «lasdard  silver."  The  fractioc^  cotiu  ccntaioctl  Khw 
ia  the  Mine  prapurttDtis  to  tbeir  nominal  ralnes.  Ej-  the  anr 
act  the  qaaatiir  of  ^Iil  in  the  ten  dollar  piece  was  fixed  at  217| 
grains  fiiM,  and  370  graina  fla&dard.  Ilence  the  ral>a  of  thi 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  to  the  qnantilj  nf  tilcer  in  a 
silTer  dollar,  was  aboat  as  1  lo  15.  The  coinafre  rommeDced  !■ 
1793  and  cosliDiKd  antit  the  elose  of  tbe  jnr  1803.  and  Ibe  total 
Du tuber  of  nilrer  dollars  stracrk  wax  less  than  1.5D0.0OO.     Fmn 


was  much  greater;  bat  whea  their  namber  relatively  to  pepnla- 
tioD  is  contidered,  it  will  still  appear  Tcry  smatl;  and  the  ^ams 
is  true  of  the  gold  eoiaage  of  this  period.  The  res-M^n  is  not  far 
to  Betk.  Both  gold  and  silrer  were  driren  oat  of  circalatioa  by 
paper  money. 

It  is  impo»:sibIe  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  policT' 
of  onr  goverameot  with  respect  to  coinage  and  of  the  behavior  of 
onr  metallic  currency  without  taLing  into  consideration  the  salient 
facts  of  onr  history  relating  to  paper  money.  It  mast  be  con- 
fessed that  the  American  people,  since  early  colonial  times,  have 
displayed  a  most  remarkable  predilection  for  had  currency.  In 
erery  other  civilized  nation  the  evils  of  irredeemable  and  redun- 
dant paper  hare  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  well  onderstood 
and  fully  acknowledged.  A  resort  to  it  has  never  been  justified 
except  by  specalator?  sod  communists,  unless  as  a  forced  and  de- 
plorable alternative  in  time  of  war  The  nations  which  have 
adopted  it  have  felt  keenly  its  evih,  and,  smarting  nnder  them, 
have  struggled  to  emancipate  themselves  from  them.  AmcricanB 
alone  have  refused  to  take  warning  by  bitter  experience,  and 
have  again  and  again  betaken  themselves  to  this  device,  Eomc* 
times  with  an  excuse  but  more  freqnently  without  a  shadow  of 
a  pretext.     It  has  become  a  firmly  settled  national  habit.     Peo- 
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pie  are  accustomed  to  it  so  tboronghlj  that  they  have  contracted 
the  consequent  habit  of  preferring  the  very  conditions  of  inse- 
curity, reckless  waste,  and  instability  of  all  things  financial,  to 
solid  and  normal  methods  of  business.  As  early  as  1690  Massa- 
chusetts began  the  issue  of  bank  paper  in  irredeemable  quantity, 
and  her  example  was  quickly  followed  by  other  colonies.  As 
fast  as  one  issue  depreciated  into  worthlessncss  it  was  followed 
by  another.  Hardly  an  act  of  recklessness  and  folly  which  can 
be  attxiched  to  such  a  measure  was  omitted.  The  issues  were 
accompanied  by  acts  making  them  a  legal  tender  and  a  forced 
circulation,  and  were  followed  by  arbitrary  and  even  cruel  laws 
designed  to  regulate  their  value.  Penalties  were  fixed  for  refus- 
ing them  or  for  depreciating  them,  and  these  were  harsh  and 
even  outrageous.  Numberless  persons  were  robbed  and  ruined 
without  knowing  how  or  why,  while  others  grew  suddenly  rich, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ones  who  suffered  were  those 
who  had  before  been  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  and  those 
who  prospered  were  chiefly  those  who  had  speculated  and  cheated 
successfully.  The  hard-earned  savings  of  the  many  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  pockets  of  the  few.  And  then  came  complaints 
and  outcries  from  thousands  who  had  been  victimized  and  who 
clamored  for  redress.  Yet  the  people  who  had  been  plundered 
were  the  very  ones  who,  by  their  votes  and  through  their  dele- 
gates to  the  colonial  legislatures,  had  effected  the  paper  issues 
and  ordained  the  instrumentality  by  which  they  had  been  ruined 
against  the  protests  of  wiser  and  richer  men  and  over  the  vetoes 
of  governors  who  understood  and  vainly  prophesied  the  disastrous 
consequences.  When  the  people  had  reaped  the  crop  they  had 
sown  and  tasted  its  bitterness,  the  remedy  which  they  demanded 
was  more  paper  money,  and  more  was  issued.  The  result  was 
perfectly  natural.  It  gave  at  first  some  apparent  relief,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  distress  greater  than  before.  After 
several  repetitions  of  this  indulgence  "our  fathers"  began  to 
realize  the  true  cause  of  the  diflSculty  and  attempted  to  recover 
lost  ground,  but  found  that  the  downward  road  was  much  easier 
to  travel  than  the  upward.  Good  resolutions  gave  way  before 
difficulties,  and  as  national  calamities  are  soon  forgotten  or  only 
vaguely  remembered,  and  as  the  sons  are  ever  ready  to  repeat 
the  errors  of  their  fathers,  the  intervals  of  abstinence  were  gene- 
rally short,  and  were  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the  old  vice. 
Issue  followed  issue  in  dreary  succession.  Every  scheme  for 
"basing"  bank  issues  which  ingenuity  and  cupidity  could  devise 
to  tempt  people  to  accept  paper  was  resorted  to,  each  new  plan 
professing  to  avoid  the  errors  of  its  predecessors  and  to  rest  upon 
a  secure  foundation.  At  length,  in  1751,  the  representations  of 
the  colonial  governors  and  substantial  merchants  were  effectual 
in  securing  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  all  paper  issues  ex- 
cept exchequer  bills  redeemable  in  one  year  with  interest,  or  in 
four  years  in  case  of  war,  and  the  colonies  made  a  more  serious 
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ftU  hj  tbs  PmHi  lor  ihm  ntan  of  Losiabatiir  pet  ! 
wtu  )■  poHVMioii  of  »  oMaMbnU*  aBm  of  liltia-  sad  pb^  *ilh 
wVdi  tlttt  ciriua;'  «&•  nahltJ  In  fan;  op  ker  paper  ■*  ataM 
■trtui  Cor  oott,  aad  ban  btr  tnoncUsas  br  »  Iiom  thuaWhw 
ODo*  ■pe«tr.  Hic  iauiTal  of  ^ccia  pay«»to,  homwnr,  «w  • 
Mort  nae :  bat  it  wu  foil  of  iactractioa,  wad  iiiafcawi  *  hana 
wbirb  iNuio/ta  MHteiiA*  Baj  b«  pmdend  with  gnu  atftariiga 
at  Um  preaent  time. 

"Beareeljr  bad  apecte  can*  into  drealatm  ia  XaaMchaatfta 
wbcn  h  vaa  foosd  tbat,  altboagb  the  lanitiafwe  hmi  b«a  ^ 
■Qfcr,  gM  fron  the  Wcat  ladies  bcgaa  t«  Maf  ia  the  cofaaf. 
Tba  qiMMlon  of  nMlUES  (1  legal  teader  ai  mU  aa  mhtt  isoa 
b^aa  to  be  agitated.  It  ciradatcd  of  cooKe.  aot  beiap  itfoi 
tCOiler,  at  iu  w^ghL  Aa  act  was  [wM«d  is  1TC3  lo  auke  gnld 
]^al  tender  at  S^.  per  grain.  At  this  rate  it  waa  mare  pnfit- 
aUe  tor  tba  debtor  lu  paj  la  gnld  thao  in  silver.  Tbe  [sjlver] 
emmnrj  wai  dcpfOciatMl  fit^c  per  cent,  by  Ihia  opCTatlon,  and,** 
Hotcbtnson  declared  at  tbe  tine  matt  Mlow.  thU  droTo  iStrer 
oat  of  circalatjon.  Some  bints  bIm  ebow  that  barter  curreac; 
wu  still  allowed  in  tbe  parmrnt  of  taxes,  tiilrer  now  bccaaie 
warce,  and  the  next  Hlafto  was  a  new  agitation  in  1T67  for  paper 
inooey."   [Prof.  W.  G.  Samner,  History  of  American  Cumat^.j 

For  sevtTfll  years  tlie  a^ritation  in  favor  of  i>ai>pr  ni'jijer  la 
MaHHachusetts  was  not  saccesefQl.  But  the  other  colonies  were 
flooded  with  it,  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolation  commenced, 
Massachnaetta  was  forced  to  admit  the  circnlation  of  notes  from 
other  colonies.  Tbe  principal  facta  connected  with  the  i&sne  of 
paper  by  the  Congress  of  the  Revolation  are  familiar  to  alL 
When  the  war  came  there  was  scarcely  any  other  cnrrency  in  nse 
in  the  colonies ;  the  specie  had  flown  away  to  other  coantries, 
and  there  was  apparently  no  other  resource.  How  far  this  pro- 
ceeding was  wise  it  is  difficnii  at  tbis  time  to  jndge.  It  seema 
certain,  however,  that  nothing  less  than  utter  desperation  can 
ever  warrant  each  extravagant  use  of  this  expedient  as  was  made 
at  that  time.  The  needless  snfferiog  and  crnel  injustice  which 
it  inflicted  upon  the  very  class  which  was  most  patriotic  and 
deserving  passes  all  estimate.  In  1780  it  ceased  to  circniate 
from  sheer  worthlessoess,  and  tbe  acanty  snpply  of  coin  which 
had  been  boarded  during  tbe  paper  deluge  came  forth  and  took 
its  place. 

In  1781  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  chartered  .at  Phila- 
delphia, which  issned  notes  redeemable  in  specie.  This  bqjik 
appeared  to  be  solvent,  bnt  people  had  become  so  distruslfnl  of 
paper  money  tbat  it  foond  difBcnlty  in  circnlating  its  notes,  until 
a  long  period  of  maintenance  of  specie  payments  slowly  created 
confidence.     The  ezamplo  gave  rise  to  other  banks  of  similar 
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nature  which  issued  notes  which  were  redeemable — at  least  pro- 
fessedly— in  coin  at  sight.  The  Federal  Congress  refused  to  re- 
charter  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  1188,  and  similarly  re- 
fused to  charter  any  other  bank,  but  the  State  legislatures  sup- 
plied this  deGciency.  There  was  a  notable  difference  between 
this  mode  of  sustaining  a  paper  circulation  and  that  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  colonies.  These  bank  issues  were  professedly 
at  least,  and  at  the  outset,  undoubtedly,  based  upon  coin  redemp- 
tion on  demand.  The  colonial  bank-issues  were  irredeemable 
and  based  **  on  wind."  But  the  State  bank  system  had  from  the 
beginning  inherent  defects  which  in  time  proved  to  be  the  source 
of  evils  only  a  little  less  serious  than  those  which  had  beset  and 
disgraced  the  colonial  system.  There  was  no  maximum  limit 
to  the  amount  of  notes  which  they  might  issue,  and  no  minimum 
limit  to  the  amount  of  coin  which  they  must  keep  on  hand  for 
redeeming  the  notes.  These  limits  rested  wholly  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  honor  of  the  bankers,  and  the  willingness  of  people 
to  accept  and  pass  the  notes,  and  refrain  from  presenting  them. 
The  result  was  that  many  banks  pushed  their  circulation  to  the 
utmost  and  reduced  their  specie  to  the  lowest  limit  they  dared 
to.  Many  banks  collapsed,  leaving  millions  of  worthless  notes 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  the  credit  of  the  best  banks 
Buffered  by  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  ascertain  with  all 
desirable  exactitude  the  part  which  gold  and  silver  performed  in 
the  currency  of  the  country  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury. There  were  very  many  banks  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  which  were  managed  by  as  sound  and  conserva- 
tive a  policy  as  the  general  system  would  admit  of.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  the  disease  of  a  rotten  currency  had  greatly 
abated  and  the  malady  was  transferred  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  States.  Coin  was  used  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  in  notable  quantity,  but  paper  was  still  the  chief 
circulation.  The  use  of  coin  at  all  events  was  sufficient  to  ren- 
der potent  and  oppressive  an  evil  which  had  been  growing  ever 
since  the  first  coinage  act  in  1*792,  and  which  had  reached  serious 
proportions  in  1820.  There  was  very  little  gold  in  the  country, 
and  very  little  came  in  from  abroad.  When  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  our  favor  the  balances  were  remitted  chiefly  in  silver. 
When  it  was  against  us  a  great  demand  arose  for  gold  to  settle 
it,  and  very  little  gold  was  procurable.  To  financiers  the  cause 
ofb  he  trouble  was  perfectly  obvious.  A  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  had  by  law  in  America  the  same  debt-paying  power  as  a 
hundred  dollars  in  silver.  In  Europe  $100  in  gold  would  pay 
as  much  indebtedness  as  $106  in  silver.  No  merchant  would 
send  to  Europe,  if  he  could  help  it,  $106  when  $100  would  do 
equally  well.  Nor  would  an  Englishman  send  £106  worth  of 
gold  to  America  when  £100  worth  of  silver  would  be  just  as  good. 
Hence  we  sent  to  Europe  all  the  gold  we  could  muster  and 
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4«aUr  «r  to  JMw^  llNt  jHiiirj  rf  «a»«rt» ike  riliii  iJa 
B«  oT  wWh  MMl  AboU  Iki  ntiiF  b*  4teae«l  7 

It  1*  w».n  to  Ifwl:  emwfuJlj  imto  Aw  q»r*tio«,  fnr  H  (tiTnJTe*  far 

ti'A  c^  af//,li/vl  V,  I'JH  U  Udl  tii«  rUio);  or  gohl  ^boajd  b« 
Lh»u-^v'i  luA  that  of  tilrer  preKTTcd.  Tb«  resitoniog  npoo 
•rtii'.-ii  iliit  uikWtT  u  r'faidlcd  14  aj  followii :  gilTcr  was  u  tfaat 
liu)*;,  "  l>y  «  larg":  laajwrii)',"  ibe  coin  in  daily  use.  It  bad  heta 
fi  (>ir  fil'J:'-ii  y^n.  M'/*t  of  tLe  oljli^uuiu  whicb  had  bfren  io- 
<.'ijrr<^]  ificolviuic  tli«  payracot  <>r  nceifrt  of  moaey,  eo  far  &s  ibe; 
hifAt'^l  lUv  rnuL-li'iiK  of  coin,  meant  ^ilrer  coio.  People  so 
aiulnrnUKnl  ami  accciite'i  If  dollars  were  gpoten  of.  they  meant 
kilvirr  dollarjt  or  Iwrik  paper  red<»;malile  in  silTcr  dollars.  Gold 
wn*  out  of  iLe  (juentiori,  awl  tiarik^  and  mercbanU  never  dealt  in 
(^'ild  <-x<:L'jft  will]  an  eye  to  foreign  exchange.  To  hare  altered 
tliv  rutins  of  Bilvcr,  lliereAjre,  would  have  altered  every  time 
offli;;iition  and  every  form  of  valuation.  It  would  have  been  a 
virtual  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  prohibits 
the  iiaHHage  of  any  law  impairing  (he  obligation  of  contracts 
On  ihe  other  band,  no  ttuch  diOjcuUy  or  evil  attached  to  a  change 
ill  the  rating  of  gold.  I'o>i«ihly  a  few  contracta  might  have 
Iwfn  ruunitif^  HpccifyiDg  gold  coin  an  tfac  medium  of  payment^ 
but  llii;y  could  have  been  but  of  small  magnitude  in  comparison 
with  thuHe  which  were  payable  implicitly  or  explicitly  in  silver 
or  it«  equivalent.     Hence  an  increase  in  the  rating  of  gold,  or. 
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in  Other  words,  f^  dimination  of  the  qaantitj  of  gold  in  the  dollar 
was  resolved  on  and  became  a  law. 

Three  years  later,  in  1837,  a  revision  of  the  coinage  laws  was 
made  In  which  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  was 
slightly  increased.  The  act  of  1792  provided  for  37 1^  grains  of 
fine  silver  and  416  grains  standard  ;  while  the  act  of  1837  made 
it  375  grains  fine  and  412^  grains  standard,  which  is  .precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  silver  dollar.  The  last-named  act 
made  no  material  change  in  the  gold  coinage  from  the  act 
of  1834.  Hence  subsequent  to  1837  the  mint  ratio  for  the 
values  of  the  two  metals  was  1:  16,  i.e.,  the  legal  tender 
power  of  an  ounce  of  gold  was  made  equal  to  that  of  16  ounces 
of  silver  very  nearly.  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that 
this  ratio  overvalued  gold  somewhat  and  undervalued  silver, 
and  its  effect  was  very  speedy.  In  a  iew  years  silver  coin  be- 
came very  scarce,  while  gold  became  as  abundant  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  country  where  the  chief  currency  was  paper.  So 
far  as  coin  became  a  basis  or  standard  of  valuation  gold  at 
length  took  the  place  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  sil- 
ver. Very  soon  after  1837  we  became  a  monometallic  gold- 
nsing  nation  by  virtue  of  these  changes,  though  at  what  precise 
period  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  as  nearly  as  can  be  now  inferred, 
the  change  took  place  about  1840  to  1842. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  introduced 
an  important  element  of  disturbance  into  the  relations  of  gold 
and  silver.  As  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  these  rich  mine- 
ral districts  would  for  an  indefinite  period  yield  large  quantities 
of  gold,  all  students  of  monetary  science  foresaw  that  one  effect 
would  most  probably  be  a  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  that  metal 
relatively  to  the  price  of  silver.  These  anticipations  were  quickly 
verified,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  value  of  gold  bullion 
rated  in  silver  had  evidently  depreciated.  Besides  this  cause, 
which  was  of  world-wide  operation,  there  was  adbther  cause  at 
work  in  America  which  tended  to  make  silver  comparatively 
scarce,  and  the  silver  coins  in  circulation  of  inferior  quality. 
Ever  since  colonial  times  Spanish  coins  had  been  extensively 
used,  and  the  coinage  acts  of  our  government  had  made  them 
nnllmited  legal  tender.  The  rating  of  silver  coins  in  other  coun- 
tries had  become  such  that  America  was  an  exceptionally  pood 
market  for  them,  and  they  circulated  freely  for  change.  They 
became  much  abraded,  and  no  effort  had  been  made  to  call  them 
in  and  recoin  them.  The  national  fractional  coinage  was  of  full 
weight,  and  also  unlimited  legal  tender.  The  abraded  condition 
of  the  Spanish  coins  rendered  them  of  inferior  value,  and  by  the 
well  known  law  they  displaced  the  better  coinage  of  our  own 
country.  By  the  act  of  1863  the  fractional  silver  coins  were  de- 
based. The  silver  dollar,  however,  was  retained  at  its  full  value, 
412^  grains  standard  and  375  grains  fine,  with  unlimited  legal 
tender.    The  Spanish  coins  were  demonetized  in  1857  and  under^ 
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t  ^  «amm,  iiifj  qaicUT  won  ioto  the  smKbp  yak.  ^ 

«  prarout  ibnir  biriap  c 

Bf  Dulniiiy  nan  to  Bsptoae  Uhm»  «rbidi 

A  iniirtnmrj  fatt  of  tins  uImi  itb  ta 

... „ ^    I  tl*  I 


Nanriffaias*  l«  jbdrilw  i%bt  to  laMdwiiiKnd:  w»d  mHBofi- 
<iM  ttmmtam  mhatef  frmu  Umi  dobuenieiit. 

law  «fcot  irf  Uw  Iwr  uT  lOSa  wu  Buuvlr  lo  >«tBi<r>rii  mad  in- 
Wmimmt »  vtrr  ^racd  CnMSMNMl  aamacj  in  ii«  pb«  nf  »  faad  tnc 
Bikirf  M  atbef  e&«t,  mkI  h  doea  &ol  kppnr  tlmt  hdt  atbw  «H 
■WiliiMti  il-  Pr»iwt>1«  U)f  Teml  Raauo  fur  l««iTin)r  the  iBfls 
4lAr  «  ^oUi  fuu  vu  Ui»t  iLe  bichvr  and  morr  inciormUe  Imm 
itf  aadK  Imd  ^nrady  uUn  nrv  uf  It  Tiirw  U<n  had  Up  " 
i&  aai  <kc  bf  MiUton  of  Iti^  did  nut  mt  fit  Ui  stu^in  Ut  n 
ft.  tW  lo^  of  (be  Ad  iii«T  In-  nnuinit^  ap  id  b  tctt  f(.>w  worttfi. 
Wlwr  aowy  both  dulUri  imd  fnicLipas — had  sD)»ta&tl]J)^  pne 
OMt  «f  eo^agv,  aod  ('uninviwtMTn  kni-w  ptrfcitJy  wtU  Uie  reuon 
lAy.  Tbejr  r^:<:Klle<l  ll>i-  rncUaonl  cuinp.  bpfVuM  Ihtv  irmninl 
Amb.  Titvj  uuiiLU»l  tg  recKll  liw  silver  doUarti  bec&uKc  Oxtj  did 
Nuf  waut  U»ni. 

Tliv  nuiuago  of  silver  dQllars  from  ])i40  to  1813  was  oalj 
tt^9S,C»3l.  aod  rroni  1TS3  to  1BT8  tlic  tutal  tmmlxr  coised  wis 
98,MCi,4Stl.  or  llieae  ueariy  tli«  wbole  wertt  «xpan«l  ta  the 
tilTfT  u»ifi?  coimtrir^,  ao'l  it  may  be  xaifl  with  cKactitiirlv  that 

tic  linuliiiioji,  Itb  (.TiuiiK^ralion  io  tlie  list  of  coins  of  unlimited 
teiiilrr  wuM  jjra'.'ticully  a  dead   letter    suljBequent  to   1834,  and 

fiT(jhui>]y  from  a  Ktill  oliler  date,  tiuld  liad  completely  supplanted 
t,  and  nilver  liad  logically  and  by  ibe  force  of  circnmstances 
takcu  tlje  place  of  a  subsidiary  currency  with  a  limited  legal 
t«tidcr. 

Ill  I8T'3,  when  tlic  prospect  of  specie  paymenta  seened  to  take 
dtjtiuile  Nliupe  in  the  not  distant  future,  the  subject  of  a  revieioii 
of  tlic  coinage  laws  csnic  up  as  an  CKsentiai  Btcp  in  the  gradual 
priigrcBB  towards  that  conHuiDtnation.  For  eleven  years  the  sole 
niuiioy  of  the  connlry  in  use  for  domestic  purposes  was  made  of 
pajHtr,  except  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Nerada.  But  for  for- 
eign cxcbangeB,  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  duties  on 
Inipoi'lR,  coin  liad  been  used,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  gold  coin 
only  or  bullion.  Silrer  had  disappeared  entirely  from  use,  except 
for  ehauge  in  those  limited  transactions.  To  whatsoever  extent 
coin  was  used,  the  only  coin  was  of  gold.  Premiums  were  gold 
prcmiiimB.  The  measure  of  foreign  exchange  was  a  golden 
mcauuro.  Silver  bad  dropped  so  completely  oat  of  sight  that 
it  is  probable  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  in  the  country 
know  certainly  that  a  silver  dollar  was  a  legal  possibility  with 
unlimited  legal  teudcr.  Probably  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
then  living  had  ever  seen  one  within  twenty  or  thirty  ytmn. 
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A  few  merchants  in  California  and  New  York,  however,  had  occa- 
sion to  use  small  quantities  of  these  dollars  for  export  to  China, 
and  to  a  very  small  extent  to  some  of  the  small  colonies  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  even  to  South  America.  Hence  the  mint  re- 
ports show  the  coinage  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  silver  dollars 
each  year  from  1841  to  1873.  In  revising  the  coinage  laws  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  omit  the  old  silver  dollar  from  the 
list  of  coins  and  substitute  the  trade  dollar,  which  was  slightly 
heavier  and  more  valuable,  and  which  would  be  received  much 
more  freely  by  the  Chinese,  thus  giving  a  good  market  for  some 
of  the  silver  from  the  western  mines.  The  new  trade  dollars 
were  made  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  and 
thus  the  silver  dollar  as  money  of  unlimited  tender,  and  as  a 
standard  of  value,  disappeared  from  the  statute  book. 

The  amount  and  energetic  character  of  the  denunciation  which 
has  been  fulminated  against  the  authors  of  the  action  which 
definitively  abolished  the  silver  dollar  is  something  amazing. 
Never  was  denunciation  more  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable. 
It  was  dropped  because  it  was  obsolete ;  nobody  had  any  use 
for  it  except  a  few  merchants  dealing  with  China ;  and  for  their 
especial  accommodation  the  trade  dollar  was  provided  and  proved 
to  be  a  much  more  desirable  article.  Its  omission  from  the  list 
of  coins  had  at  the  time  no  more  significance  than  the  omission 
to  provide  for  any  other  thing  which  had  ceased  to  be  functional. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  demonetized  by  stealth.  That  it 
attracted  no  attention  at  the  time  is  doubtless  true.  Why  should 
it  have  attracted  attention  ?  It  had  no  more  importance  as  to 
existing  facts  than  the  omission  to  provide  for  the  coining  of  old 
Hebrew  shekels  or  Roman  sesterces.  It  is  said  that  it  '*  took 
away  a  right  and  a  privilege."  What  right;  and  what  privilege? 
Was  it  the  right  and  privilege  of  sending  silver  to  the  mint  to 
be  coined  into  dollars  worth  three  per  cent,  less  as  money  than 
as  buUioa  in  order  to  pay  debU  with  them  ?  A  man  who  wanted 
such  a  privilege  or  demanded  such  a  right  would  then  have  stood 
in  need  of  a  supervisor.  The  mints  had  been  open  to  the  world 
for  forty  years,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  single  human  being 
had  in  that  time  sent  a  pound  of  silver  there  to  be  turned  into 
dollars  for  purposes  of  legal  tender.  No — :  this  was  not  what 
was  desired.  The  privilege  which  was  withheld  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  paying  with  silver,  debts  which  had  been  contracted 
in  gold,  after  silver  had  fallen  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  in 
value.  The  equity,  morality,  and  policy  of  attempting  to  enforce 
such  payments  will  be  discussed  presently. 

The  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  within  the  last  six  years  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  causes  are  now  tolerably  well  known,  viz  : 
the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  European  nations,  the  inability 
of  India  to  absorb  its  usual  annual  supply,  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  the  American  mines.     It  is  claimed  by 
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eomo  that  gold  on  the  contrary  lias  absolntcly  risen  in  price.  The 
cauBcs  wbidi  have  oL'caeioned.  lliu  fall  of  silver  have,  it  is  urged, 
beoa  inverted  as  to  gold,  'I'lio  ciianpe  from  silver  to  gold  ia 
Uerraanj'  and  Scandinavia  has  created  an  abnormal  and  great 
demand  for  the  latter  metai,  and  mining  statistics  indicate  k 
diminution  in  the  gold  yield  of  America  and  Australia  when  tho 
lost  ten  yeara  are  compared  wJtli  the  preceding  twenty.  It 
eocras  very  probable  that  gold  hnB  actually  risen.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  dilGeuIt  to  say  how  much  even  very  approximately,  and 
an  exact  determination  of  the  umount  of  fluctuation  is  imprac- 
ticable. On  the  whole,  the  amonnt  of  change  in  the  value  of  gold 
has  probably  been  small  while  the  absolute  depreciation  of  silver 
has  with  equal  probability  been  very  great,  being  represented  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  difTcrcnee  between  the  former  pr^ 
mium  over  gold  and  the  present  discount,  i.  e.  between  103  in 
18G9  and  87^  in  1880. 

The  Act  of  February  28th,  1878.  must  ever  be  regarded  by 
students  of  money  as  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unjustiHabb 
actions  ever  performed  by  a  legislative  body  in  dealing  with 
monetary  affairs.  A  century  ago  almoBt  any  nation  might  hav« 
committed  an  extravagant  financial  blunder.  Sixty  years  ago 
any  nation  excepting  England,  France,  and  Germany  might  have 
fallen  into  seriona  error  abont  its  money.  But  that  a  nation 
having  bo  much  wealth  and  intelligence  as  the  United  Stales 
flhoQld  have  rushed  pell  mell  into  sneh  a  trap  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  uineti'Ciitli  century  without  tlin  sligiitcst  pretext  |iasscB 
comprehension.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Congress 
taken  as  a  body  are  a  clo-ss  of  able  men,  worthy  of  the  great 
nation  they  represent.  They  passed  this  act  in  response  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  overwhelming  movement  and  senti- 
ment coming  from  the  masses  of  voters,  and  probably  felt,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  convictions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
itself,  that  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  vote  upon  it  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  their  constituents.  Most  of  them  however, 
probably  accepted  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  and  believed 
in  it.  Yet,  that  view  is  antagonized  by  nine-tenths  of  the  stu- 
dents of  money  and  financiers  of  Europe  and  America.  Any 
writer  upon  the  sobject  must  discuss  it  with  a  profound  de- 
ference  for  the  opinions  of  our  "conscript  fathers."  Vet  in  the 
two  years  which  have  elapsed  einco  that  bill  was  passed,  it  has 
been  subjected  to  careful  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  general 
bearing  and  eB'ccts  of  the  measnre  have  been  made  much  clearer 
than  they  were  then.  The  result  of  that  criticism  I  believe  to 
be  a  clear  showing  that  the  act  remonetizing  silver  was  unwise, 
impolitic,  and  unless  reversed,  is  now  fraught  with  great  im- 
pending  evil  to  the  country. 

The  arguments  used  to  sustain  the  measure  were  numerous. 
The  most  conspicuous  one  held  np  to  the  gt  noxxot  was  the  catch- 
word of  "  tbo  dollar  of  our  fathers."    It  would  be  a  needless 
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insnlt  to  charge  any  congressman  with  believing  that  the  use  of 
any  particular  dollar  by  our  great-grandfathers  was  a  reason  for 
retaining  it  if  the  intervening  period  had  brought  into  use  a 
better  and  more  convenient  substitute.  We  might  as  well  use 
the  same  argument  for  re-arming  our  troops  with  blunderbusses 
and  revert  to  travelling  by  stage  coaches.  The  dollar  of  our 
fathers  was  a  very  protean  thing,  and  by  far  the  commonest  form 
it  took  was  that  of  paper,  the  filthiest  form  of  filthy  lucre.  The 
value  which  they  themselves  put  upon  it  is  best  illustrated  by 
recalling  the  names  they  gave  it,  "wild  cat,"  *'red  dog,"  "coon 
box"  money.  Among  the  many  forms  of  fossil  dollars  that  of 
1837  was  selected. 

Another  argument  which  was  used  was  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  consisted  of  bonds,  which  were  sold  for  paper 
money  at  a  time  when  coin  was  at  a  very  high  premium,  and  that 
if  they  were  repaid  even  in  depreciated  silver,  the  bondholders 
would  receive  far  more  than  the  first  purchasers  paid  for  them ; 
whereas  strict  equity  would  have  been  more  than  satisfied  if  they 
were  paid  in  paper.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  Act  of 
March  18th,  1869,  declaring  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
was  solemnly  pledged  to  their  payment  in  coin,  settled  the  matter 
so  far  as  paper  was  concerned.  This  resolution  was  asserted  to 
have  been  unwise  and  unjust,  and  framed  in  the  interest  of  bond- 
holders at  the  expense  of  poorer  tax-payers ;  but  it  most  be  rec- 
ognized as  valid.  But  it  was  still  left  optional  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  its  bonds  in  silver,  because  the  silver  dollar  was  a 
lawful  coin  of  unlimited  legal  tender  when  that  resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  Government  would  be  unjust  to  itself  and  to  its 
tax-payers  if  it  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  option. 

This  argument  does  not  fully  and  fairly  state  the  premises,  and 
is  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  its  conclusion.  Whatever  option 
may  have  remained  in  18G9  was  swept  away  by  the  coinage  act 
of  18T8«leaving  gold  as  the  only  lawful  medium  of  payment. 
That  option  was  abandoned  because  gold  was,  and  for  thirty 
years  had  been,  the  cheaper  metal,  and  the  only  metal  used  for 
unlimited  coin  payments.  It  was  abandoned  because  it  appeared 
to  be  valueless.  Nobody  objected.  The  bondholders  were  satis- 
fied because  they  regarded  their  bonds  payable  in  gold,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  better  or  worse.  The  Government,  which  owed 
the  payments,  could  not  help  being  satisfied,  because  it  had  always 
expected  to  pay  them  in  gold,  and  silver  was  the  dearer  metal. 
Soon  after  came  the  fall  of  silver.  It  was  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  unprecedented  in  amount.  In  1877  the  cry  was  raised  that 
the  act  of  1873  had  taken  from  the  people  the  advantage  of  this 
depreciation  for  scaling  down  their  public  debt,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  412^  grains,  with 
unlimited  legal  tender,  and  containing  instructions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  them  out  in  discharging  the  coin 
obligations  of  the  government.     It  was  at  once  protested  that 
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this  was  practical  repudiation.  In  1873  silver  was  demonetized, 
and  the  public  debt  was  ipso  facto  made  payable  in  gold  coin 
only.  Subsequently  millions  of  this  debt  changed  hands  and  was 
bought  from  day  to  day  by  tens  of  thousands  of  "  innocent  third 
parties,"  who  thereby  acquired  the  right  to  ultimate  payment  in 
gold  coin  as  then  current.  Millions  of  the  debt  were  refunded, 
the  old  bonds  being  redeemed  and  new  ones  sold.  The  face  of 
the  new  bonds  disclosed  a  contract  to  pay  coin,  and  the  law  re- 
cognized no  coin  except  gold.  All  rational  doubt  as  to  whether 
"coin  of  the  present  standard  value"  meant  gold  which  was  in 
universal  and  exclusive  use  in  all  coin  transactions,  or  silver, 
which  was  never  used  except  for  export,  was  put  at  rest  by  the 
formal  abrogation  of  silver  in  the  regular  course  of  legislation. 
At  this  stage  the  "Bland  Bill"  intervenes,  and  orders  the  manu- 
facture of  millions  of  a  new  coin  having  a  much  less  value  than 
that  which  the  bond  specifies,  and  makes  them  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private.  Is  it  possible  for  anybody  to  show 
that  this  is  not  a  repudiation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  ? 

As  regards  those  bonds  which  were  refunded  after  the  passage 
of  the  Bland  bill,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  hon- 
estly payable  either  in  silver  or  in  gold.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
caveat  emptor.  The  great  notoriety  given  to  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  was  abundant  notice  to  all  purchasers  that  the  bonds 
which  they  were  buying  for  gold  would  be  liable  to  redemption 
in  silver.  Still  there  is  a  moral  taint  about  even  these.  The 
procedure  was  a  "shoving"  of  a  debased  standard  upon  the  valu- 
ation of  a  class  of  securities  which  every  consideration  of  pru- 
dence, sound  finance,  and  far-sighted  economy  should  have  induced 
Congress  to  keep  up  to  the  best  possible  standard.  The  bonds 
of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  used  for  those  investments  which 
ought  to  be  the  least  liable  to  fluctuation  in  value,  and  the  most 
sure  of  full  payment  without  rebate  at  maturity.  To  speak  more 
in  detail,  they  are  security  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  of  Na- 
tional Banks,  which  are  in  the  pocket  of  every  man  who  is  able 
to  buy  his  bread :  they  are  the  form  which  idle  funds  often  take 
while  waiting  for  the  demands  of  trade :  they  are  the  best  and 
most  proper  investment  of  trust  funds  and  the  savings  of  myriads 
of  poor  people  to  whom  security  is  of  more  importance  than  high 
interest:  they  are  the  best  "gilt-edged"  security  for  loans  by  the 
deposit  of  which  money  can  be  borrowed  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest.  To  debase  the  ultimate  valuation  of  these  bonds  was 
to  introduce  the  same  vice  into  them  which  has  heretofore  clouded 
the  name  of  American  finance — paying  debts  in  a  bad  currency 
and  instability  of  value :  and  the  infection  was  introduced  just 
where  it  should  have  been  most  carefully  fended  off. 

The  views  which  were  entertained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Bland  bill  as  to  its  tendencies  and  ultimate  efifects  agreed  as  to 
generalities  though  differing  as  to  details.  It  was  patent  that 
unless  the  Government  restricted  the  coinage  and  monopolized 
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the  profits  of  it,  the  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  country  would 
within  a  year  or  so  drop  from  a  gold  to  a  silver  basis  involving 
alike  all  public  and  private  credits.  Obligations  contracted  in 
gold  or  equivalent  greenbacks  would  be  corapulsorily  paid  in 
silver,  inflicting  great  damage  and  loss  upon  everybody,  espe- 
cially upon  the  poorer  and  less  fortunate  classes,  and  opening 
chances  to  shrewd  speculators  to  realize  handsome  profits  out  of 
the  disturbances  in  nominal  values.  The  men  of  capital  and  the 
banks  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  main, 
though  sure  to  suffer  some  loss.  It  is  their  business  to  look  out 
for  such  disturbances,  and  being  duly  warned,  would  be  well 
advised  as  to  the  means  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  blow,  though 
not  avoiding  it  altogether.  But  for  poor  people  who  earn  daily 
wages,  for  the  dependent  classes  in  general,  and  for  all  people  who 
do  not  know  how  or  who  cannot  provide  against  such  changes, 
there  would  be  no  escape.  Fortunately  the  proposition  was 
modified  by  limiting  the  coinage  to  not  less  than  two  millions 
nor  more  than  four  millions  per  month,  and  closing  the  mints  to 
coinage  on  private  account.  This  was  a  saving  clause  of  great 
value.  It  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  evil  day,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  before  the  egQ  would  have  time  to  hatch  people  would 
take  a  sober  second  thought  and  reverse  the  plan. 

As  the  Bland  bill  finally  passed,  the  effects  of  its  provisions 
would  require  time  to  develop  themselves  in  consequence  of  these 
limitations.  Before  it  can  have  any  serious  effect  two  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled. 

1st.  A  quantity  of  silver  must  be  coined  large  enough  to  form 
an  important  factor  in  the  total  volume  of  currency. 

2d.  It  must  be  forced  into  general  circulation. 

The  quantity  of  silver  required  to  make  the  measure  effective 
is  unknown.  Much  must  depend  upon  the  general  state  of  trade 
and  the  demand  for  money,  especially  metallic  money.  At  one 
period  seventy  -  five  or  even  fifty  millions  might  make  it  of 
serious  account,  at  another  two  hundred  millions  might  be  re- 
quired. In  general  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  might  be  on  the  average  sufficient  to  render  it  a  potent 
factor. 

In  order  that  the  Bland  bill  may  become  operative  the  silver 
must  be  forced  into  circulation.  At  present  only  a  slight  and 
inefficient  pressure  is  exerted  in  that  direction,  and  the  circu- 
lation is  merely  nominal.  Small  amounts  are  paid  out,  but  they 
come  back  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  treasury.  The  explana- 
tion Is  very  instructive  and  curious.  It  is  customary  to  state  a 
certain  law  of  money  in  the  well-worn  adage  that  "  an  inferior 
currency  will  if  permitted  expel  a  superior  one  from  circulation." 
This  is  because  persons  prefer  to  pay  their  debts  in  the  cheaper 
currency,  provided  they  are  perfectly  free  to  do  so.  The  state- 
ment presupposes  that  it  is  optional  with  the  debtor  which  of  the 
two  he  will  pay,  and  not  with  the  creditor  which  of  the  two  he 
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cate  without  thinking  ^f  tbe  kind  of  coin  in  which  it  is  redeem> 
able,  and  he  thinks  also  that  be  woald  prefer  it  if  it  were  r^ 
deemable  in  gold.  There  is  bnt  one  way  to  eircalate  tbem,  and 
that  ia  to  force  tbem  oat  and  keep  tbem  ont 

It  is  evident  that  the  Bland  bill  does  not  meet  the  porpoee  for 
wbicb  it  i>  designed,  and  if  is  to  become  operative  some  addi- 
tional legislation  is  necessarj.  ^Members  of  Coogresa  are  begin- 
ning to  perceive  this.  They  attribnte  tbe  failare  to  produce  the 
expected  resalts  to  snndry  causes,  one  being  tbe  diBcriminatioa 
made  by  tbe  banks  against  silver  which  they  regard  as  coatoma- 
cioDS  and  actuated  by  a  Wall  Street  prejudice. 

But  surely  a  little  reflection  ongbt  to  show  the  gentlemen  who 
make  this  charge,  that  the  prejudicci;  of  the  I>anks  and  banken 
have  no  more  to  do  with  their  action  in  this  matter  than  their  reli* 
gioDB  or  political  convictions.  It  is  tbe  bssiness  of  banks  to  ad- 
ranee  money,  and  tbe  parlicnlar  kind  of  money  which  customera 
want.  CoHtomers  prefer  greenbacks  to  silver  certificates.  If  they 
cannot  get  just  what  they  want  from  the  National  banks  they  will 
get  it  somewhere  else,  provided  they  can  do  bo  on  more  BatisfactoT7 
terms.  It  is  not  the  banks  who  primarily  give  effect  to  the  dis- 
crimination, but  people  who  receive  money  from  the  banks.  Any 
attempt  to  compel  or  persuade  the  banks  to  do  olberwiae,  wookl 
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be  about  as  politic  and  rational  as  to  attempt  to  persuade  or  com- 
pel a  commission  merchant  to  mix  turnips  and  potatoes  and  sell 
the  whole  as  potatoes.  It  was  the  Government  which  originated 
and  sustains  the  discrimination,  and  not  the  banks.  It  forciblj 
issued  paper  redeemable  in  silver  dollars  only;  it  issued  also 
paper  redeemable  in  gold  dollars ;  the  people  feel  if  they  do  not 
see  the  difference ;  they  act  accordingly,  and  the  banks  are  com- 
pelled to  follow. 

To  make  the  Bland  bill  operative,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  take  decisive  measures  to  force  silver  into  general 
circulation.  But  when  such  decisive  measures  are  taken,  certain 
consequences  must  follow,  which  we  must  endeavor  to  forecast. 
These  measures  must  obviously  restrict  the  right  of  payees  except 
the  Treasury  to  demand  gold  at  face  value,  and  sustain  the  right 
of  payers  to  tender  silver  to  everybody  except  to  the  government. 
But  the  instant  any  such  action  is  taken  the  consequences  are 
obvious — gold  will  begin  to  command  a  premium,  and  the  moment 
it  commands  a  premium,  however  small,  it  ceases  to  be  a  stand- 
ard or  common  denominator  of  value.  With  the  lapse  of  time 
the  premium  of  gold  will  thereafter  increase,  until  it  has  become 
about  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  bullion  values  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  markets.  Thus  the  enforcement  of  the  circula- 
tion of  silver  will  gradually  reduce  the  financial  fabric  of  the 
country  to  the  standard  of  the  silver  dollar. 

But  whether  the  silver  is  speedily  forced  into  circulation  or 
not,  the  continued  operation  of  the  Bland  bill  as  now  adminis- 
tered will  have  the  tendency  to  bring  our  money  down  to  the 
silver  denominator  in  the  course  of  a  few^years.  True,  it  may  fail 
to  do  so  and  we  may  escape,  but  there  is  danger  of  it  sufficiently 
serious  to  demand  earnest  attention.  At  present  there  is  a  golden 
tide  setting  from  Europe  into  this  country.  The  bad  crops,  the 
depression  of  industry  in  Europe,  and  its  revival  in  America  with 
splendid  harvests,  have  caused  a  heavy  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor.  That  balance  is  paid  in  gold  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  it  here  and  because  Europe  has  nothing  better  to  send.  But 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  is  only  an  ephemeral  state  of  affairs. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  pendulum  now  swinging  to  the  right  will 
in  a  little  time  swing  back  to  the  left,  just  so  surely  will  the 
balance  of  trade  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  golden 
stream  will  flow  back  to  Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  Treas- 
ury is  rapidly  piling  up  useless  silver  in  its  vaults.  Every  silver 
dollar  put  into  its  strong  box  represents  an  equal  bullion  value 
of  gold  or  greenbacks  taken  out  of  it.  When  the  balance  of  trade 
turns,  gold  will  be  wanted  for  export.  No  silver,  be  it  observed, 
but  only  gold.  Debts  are  not  paid  with  silver  in  Europe.  Green- 
backs and  gold  certificates  will  then  be  presented  at  the  Treasury 
(or  bank  notes  at  the  banks,  which  in  the  end  amounts  to  the 
same  thing),  for  redemption  in  coin ;  and  gold  will  be  demanded. 
If  the  Treasury  insists  on  paying  greenbacks  in  silver,  the  crisis 
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will  instantly  be  precipitated — gold  will  command  a  premium  over 
silver  coin,  and  the  premium  will  increase  as  gold  becomes  scarcer. 
If  the  Treasury  pays  gold  freely,  how  long  will  it  be  able  to  do  so, 
and  will  it  be  able  to  meet  the  drain  until  the  tide  tarns  again  1 
It  will  then  be  burning  its  gold  candle  at  both  ends,  paying  oat 
gold  for  export  and  at  the  same  time  steadily  converting  its  me- 
tallic reserves  into  silver.  If  it  had  never  embarked  upon  this 
silver  escapade,  it  would  have  in  its  vaults  an  additional  amount 
of  gold  or  greenbacks  equal  to  the  silver  it  will  have  purchased 
and  have  an  abundant  strength  to  meet  the  heaviest  stress  which 
could  possibly  be  put  upon  its  gold  balance.  But  under  the 
continued  operation  of  the  present  law  there  will  be  a  powerful 
temptation  and  stress — perhaps  an  irresistible  one — to  restrict  gold 
payments  and  roll  out  the  hoard  of  silver  coin.  With  a  possible 
change  of  administration  with  changed  financial  views,  the  policy 
of  paying  out  silver  more  forcibly  and  restricting  gold  payments 
to  small  amounts  may  be  adopted  at  any  time.  A  Treasury 
which  is  piling  up  silver  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  a  month  and 
continuing  it  without  limit  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  force  it 
into  currency,  is  necessarily  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  as  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  over  towards  the  silver  side  and  must  be 
tending  towards  a  silver  basis. 

The  ultimate  result  then  of  the  Bland  bill  is  to  bring  the  standard 
of  money  (or  the  common  denominator  of  value,  as  Prof.  Walker 
would  say)  from  its  present  gold  value  down  to  the  bullion  value 
of  the  silver  dollar.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  no  very 
long  time  at  that  The  effect  of  such  a  change  will  be  ulti- 
mately the  same  as  if  a«law  had  been  passed  debasing  the  gold 
coinage  an  equal  amount — patting,  say,  one-eighth  less  gold  in 
every  coin  struck  at  the  mint,  and  making  the  debased  coins  legal 
tender  at  their  old  nominal  value.  If  the  proposition  had  been 
made  to  debase  the  gold  coinage  outright  from  12  to  15  per  cent., 
probably  those  who  voted  for  the  Bland  bill  would  have  shrunk 
from  such  an  ignominious  procedure.  And  yet  how  would  it 
have  differed  from  the  law  actually  passed  ?  Morally  and  eco- 
nomically in  no  essential  respect  whatever.  Instead  of  striking 
the  debased  coin  in  gold  they  struck  it  in  silver,  and  that  is  the 
whole  difference.  The  debased  gold  coins  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable, for  they  could  have  been  instantly  readjusted  to  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  retained  all  the  advantages  of  a  gold 
currency,  while  silver  is  open  to  objections  purely  as  silver 
chiefly  arising  from  the  want  of  adjustment  and  harmony  with 
the  monetary  movements  in  the  nations  with  which  we  trade. 

The  advocates  of  the  Bland  bill  frequently  enlarged  upon  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  a  bimetallic  standard.  They  asserted 
the  probable  insuflQciency  of  gold  alone  to  sustain  specie  pay- 
ments and  the  necessity  of  calling  in  silver  to  co-operate.  The 
quantity  of  gold  required  by  the  gold-using  nations  especially 
at  the  present  time,  they  said,  was  enormous,  and  they  pointed  at 
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the  comparatively  limited  supply.  While  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  shifting  to  a  gold  standard,  if  we  also  shift  from  paper  to 
gold  and  undertake  to  redeem  our  vast  volume  of  paper  currency 
in  that  metal,  the  demand  for  it  will  be  so  great  that  either  \?e 
shall  break  down  in  attempting  to  resume,  or  if  we  succeed, 
shall  run  up  the  price  of  gold  so  high  that  debtors  will  be  ruined 
and  the  existing  depression  in  industry  become  still  more  disas- 
trous. Hence  we  must  call  silver  to  our  aid  and  adopt  a  bi- 
metallic standard.  We  shall  then  have  the  total  body  of  two 
great  stocks  of  precious  metals  in  which  to  redeem  instead  of 
one.  • 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  argument  it  is  necessary  to 
form  some  conception  as  to  what  they  meant  by  the  term  bi- 
metallic standard. 

The  sense  in  which  political  economists  employ  the  term  bi- 
metallic currency,  is  that  of  a  currency  in  which  the  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  is  free,  and  both  metals  are  unlimited  legal  ten- 
der. It  happens  that  there  is  no  problem  in  the  use  of  money 
with  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  more  experience  and 
more  positive  knowledge  than  the  attempt  to  use  a  bimetallic 
currency  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  experience  has 
ranged  through  centuries,  and  up  to  the  most  recent  times  :  it  is 
found  among  the  annals  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  examples 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  results  have  been  uniformly 
failures.  Not  a  solitary  exception  has  ever  been  known.  The 
reason  is  obvious  and  the  explanation  perfect.  When  the  law 
provides  for  the  coinage  and  legal  tender  it  fixes  at  the  same 
time  the  relative  money  values  of  the  tyo  metals,  i,  e.,  declares 
how  much  silver  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  given  quantity  of  gold. 
It  begins  by  fixing  these  relative  values  at  the  same  proportion 
as  is  found  to  rule  in  the  markets  at  the  time.  But  the  relative 
market  value  of  the  two  metals  is  continually  changing,  while 
the  mint  value  cannot  be  changed  without  recoinage.  And  as 
soon  as  a  persistent  change  is  developed  between  the  mint  ratio 
an«l  the  market  ratio,  it  becomes  profitable  to  melt  down  or  ex- 
port one  of  the  coined  metals  which  inevitably  disappears  from 
circulation  while  the  other  metal  remains  and  alone  performs  the 
function  of  money.  The  currency  then  ceases  to  be  bimetallic 
and  becomes  monometallic.  In  the  fluctuations  of  the  market 
prices,  the  ratio  which  had  formerly  been  higher  than  the  mint 
ratio  has  become  lower.  The  result  was  that  the  metal  which 
at  first  disappeared  came  back,  and  the  metal  which  at  first  re- 
mained disappeared  in  turn.  Considered  with  reference  to  long 
periods  of  years  the  intended  bimetallic  currency  becomes  what 
is  termed  an  alternate  currency ;  that  is,  a  currency  in  which 
there  is  a  continuous  succession  of  famines  of  each  metal  alter- 
nately. 

No  rational  person,  however,  has  ever  doubted  the  necessity 
of  using  both  gold  and  silver  as  money.     The  question  which 
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tt(r;fr«ifat«  <>f  «n>*n  oim^.  Ui>M  is  nocfa  more  eooTeoimt  and 
ec'iaotniijil  f^r  lar;^  pamt^DU  than  nWer,  and  U  therefore  the 
l>«:4t  fi'ilKtUncA  Tor  the  principal  Imlk  of  a  correacr.  Silrer  is 
utilized  to  the  nt'^iit  adraniai^  wfaeo  nwd  a«  the  snbatdiarf  of 
g«ld.     It  nhoald  be  tls  aerrant  and  not  its  master. 

In  order,  then,  Ur  keep  the  two  metals  in  constant  nse,  earh 
perf'fHnin^  it^  '>irn  function,  it  is  at^emarj  t/t  I&y  reslrictioas 
np-m  the  oinaffB  of  silrer,  while  pold  maj  be  coined  witboat 
limit  and  freely.  The  quantity  of  silTer  mast  be  limited  and  the 
fffvernment  muitt  monopolize  the  right  tv  seod  it  to  the  mint. 
Jt  raiitt  sl/i>  l>e  dehitited  in  coinini;  it,  to  prevent  it  from  flying 
oot  of  cnrrency  whenever  the  market  price  of  silrer  is  rery  high. 
The  queHti'in  noir  ariHeit,  What  qaantity  of  silrer  sbould  be  put 
Entii  e'rcalation  ?  ahonid  it  be  rery  large — say  equal  to  the  amount 
of  giilrl^ir  rery  mudi  lts.s  ?  Tbe  question  which  has  concerned 
the  American  bimetalists  seems  to  be.  What  is  the  ntmost  amouDt 
of  silver  which  the  country  can  be  forced  to  abflorbT  In  reality 
the  evident  trac  policy  shtmid  be  to  ascertain  what  is  the  smallest 
amount  which  can  be  used  withoQt  inconvenienue ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  gold.  Money  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ez- 
chaagen  A  mechanic  who  knows  that  oil  is  good  atid  useful  for 
facilitating  tbe  morement^  of  machinery,  would  never  undertake 
to  see  bow  mncb  oil  be  could  use  for  lubrication,  but  how  littlo. 
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In  the  search  for  an  illastration  of  the  quantity  of  silver  which 
a  country  can  absorb,  the  bimetalists  have  fixed  upon  France. 
Never  was  a  case  more  grossly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 

The  function  which  silver  now  performs  in  France  may  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  following  illustration:  Suppose  all 
our  $1,  $2,  $5,  and  $10  notes  were  not  in  existence,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  one  dollar  notes  were  circulating  in  their  place. 
Soppose,  further,  that  the  promise  to  pay  one  gold  dollar  on  de- 
mand, instead  of  being  printed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  were  stamped 
upon  a  circular  piece  of  silver  worth  about  81  or  82  cents.  In 
all  essential  respects  such  a  currency  would  correspond  to  French 
silver.  The  latter  is  a  token  currency,  circulating  at  18  or  20 
per  cent,  above  its  real  value  because  it  is  convertible  into  gold. 
The  amount,  though  large,  is  still  limited  by  stopping  the  coin- 
age, and  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
being  gathered  into  the  Bank  of  France  in  an  enormous  hoard. 
The  French  government,  however,  is  firmly  resolved  on  maintain- 
ing the  gold  standard,  and  the  only  important  difference  between 
her  silver  and  a  redeemable  paper  currency  is  that  the  former 
can  never  depreciate  below  its  bullion  value.  In  no  sense  can 
France  be  said  at  present  to  be  employing  the  bimetallic  standard. 
Her  standard  is  gold  as  truly  as  that  of  England  or  Germany. 
Her  silver  is  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  her  from  antiquity,  and 
is  now  a  burden  rather  than  a  source  of  wealth.  The  present 
outlook  is  that  before  many  years  France  will  become  a  gold 
using  nation  exclusively,  as  she  is  already  in  chief  part.  If  it 
were  possible  to  demonetize  silver  at  once  without  serious  loss 
and  doing  violence  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  her  poorer  people, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  done. 

The  Bland  bill  provides  for  a  silver  currency  radically  different 
from  that  of  France.  It  is  calculated  to  push  the  country  into  a 
situation  involving  not  only  the  difficulties  and  evils  which  France 
would  most  gladly  escape  from  if  she  could,  but  others  far  more 
serious.  The  growing  spectre  of  the  silver  dollar  has  no  limit 
fixed  to  the  size  which  it  may  reach.  No  gross  sum  is  named  at 
which  the  coinage  must  stop.  These  dollars  are  not  convertible 
into  gold  at  face  value,  as  the  French  five-franc  pieces  are.  If  it 
were  not  that  the  volume  now  out  is  small,  and  were  they  not 
receivable  in  taxes  and  duties  in  place  of  so  much  gold,  they 
would  be  at  a  discount  or  gold  at  a  premium. 

The  question  how  much  silver  can  our  country  absorb  is  one 
thing,  and  the  question  how  much  ought  it  to  be  made  to  absorb 
is  another.  The  first  question  can  be  finally  answered  only  after 
trial ;  the  second  one  has  been  answered  already.  It  ought  to  be 
made  to  absorb  just  as  little  as  it  can  get  along  with  without 
inconvenience.  That  it  might  use  a  considerable  number  of 
silver  dollars  of  the  present  standard  seems  probable.  They 
could  perform  the  function  which  is  now  performed  by  the  $1 
and  $2  notes,  but  somehow  the  people  seem  to  prefer  the  notes 
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moDef  at  the  erpcnse  of  poorer  people.  Ib  oar  own  coontrr 
there  is  and  alvavs  has  been  noqaesiionablj  a  dearth  of  soaer 
in  the  West  and  Sonth  and  a  plethora  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  The  want  of  more  monej  in  the  West  and  Sonth  is  prob- 
ablj  a  real  want  The  cause  is  that  money  goes  where  goods 
are  for  ^ale  an'l  leaves  a  cogntry  where  nothing  is  to  be  bonghL 
Once  a  year  for  a  space  of  about  two  months  the  great  harrests 
of  the  West  and  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  are  ready  for  the 
market,  and  forthwith  the  westward  and  sonthward  boand  trains 
are  laden  with  money  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  State  baoks, 
and  it  is  scattered  broadcast  over  a  vast  expanse  of  conntry. 
Bat  within  a  month  it  is  bact  in  the  vanlts  it  rmme  from,  and  for 
ten  long  dreary  months  the  people  of  those  regions  are  impecnni- 
oas  a^ain.  The  money  realized  for  a  year's  fanning  baa  gone  to 
pay  debts  or  the  aanaal  interest  on  mortgages  and  to  bay  a 
year's  outfit  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  short,  money  goes 
where  there  are  commodities  to  lie  bonght.  The  fancy  that  the 
ten  months'  sc&rcity  can  be  relieTed  by  increasing  the  total  toI* 
nme  of  cnrrency  is  utterly  absurd.  What  hare  tbe  impecaaions 
classes  to  gire  in  exchange  for  itf  or  what  woold  they  have  to 
•ell  which  they  bare  not  already  f  and  how  are  they  to  obtaia 
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be  twelve  or  fifteen  times  more  than  tliat  of  gold  when  measured 
in  pounds,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  more  when  measured 
in  cubic  inches,  and  yet  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  is 
actually  less  I  As  a  monetary  medium  it  is  less  capable  of  effect- 
ing exchanges  than  the  world's  supply  of  gold.  In  short,  the 
quantity  now  in  the  world  either  of  gold  or  silver  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.     "  Whatever  there  is,  is  enough." 

To  the  assertion  that  the  adoption  of  the  monometallic  gold 
standard  by  the  United  States  will  increase  the  demand  for,  and 
consequent  price  of  gold  and  depreciate  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, the  reply  is  that  we  have  practically  the  gold  standard 
already,  and  very  nearly  enough  metal  in  the  country  to  maintain 
gold  payments.  During  the  last  three  years  the  influx  has  been 
constant  and  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Yet  neither  has  it  risen  in  price  nor  have  commodities  depreci- 
ated. On  the  contrary,  prices  have  risen  with  a  rapidity  and  to 
a  degree  of  which  our  commercial  history  furnishes  few  parallels. 
If  the  fifty  million  silver  dollars  now  buried  in  the  Treasury  were 
converted  into  gold,  specie  payment  would  be  as  sure  and  safe  as 
it  is  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  fear 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  much  larger  sum  would  materially  affect 
the  price  of  gold  or  its  purchasing  power.  Prices  have  been 
affected  but  little  by  the  acquisitions  of  France  and  Germany, 
which  have  been  much  greater  in  amount  than  we  should  have 
occasion  for.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  ten  years  prices  have 
fluctuated  greatly,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  fluctuations  have  been 
almost  independent  of  changes  in  the  precious  metals.  They  fell 
in  1873  to  1878  because  a  time  of  reckoning,  long  deferred,  had 
at  last  come,  and  people  were  more  anxious  to  pay  and  collect 
debts  than  they  were  to  buy  and  contract  new  ones.  Prices  rose 
in  1879  because  debts  had  been  liquidated  or  sponged  out  in  the 
courts ;  people  had  lived  close,  were  ready  to  go  to  work  and  to 
trade  with  clean  slates,  and  had  money  and  credit  enough  to 
begin  buying  again.  The  effect  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  wholly  inappreciable — as  much  so  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides  upon  the  billows  of  raid-ocean. 

The  effect  of  the  Bland  bill  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

1.  At  present  it  is  inoperative,  because  the  silver  is  not  forced 
into  circulation. 

2.  It  cannot  be  forced  into  circulation  without  being  received 
at  a  discount  or  forcing  gold  up  to  a  premium  and  driving  it  out 
of  the  country. 

3.  Its  present  effect  is  limited  to  a  steady  and  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  silver  in  the  treasury  in  the  place  of  gold. 

4.  The  growth  of  this  silver  hoard  is  regular  and  constant, 
and  only  requires  time  to  become  vast  in  amount.  At  any  time 
in  the  near  future  a  turn  in  the  balance  of  trade  must  bring  down 
upon  the  treasury  a  demand  for  gold  to  export.  If  the  treasury 
pays  gold  its  stock  will  be  soon  exhausted,  and  it  will  have  no- 
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thing  but  silver  to  redeem  its  notes  with.  If  it  restricts  gold 
payments  the  result  will  be  the  same — gold  will  command  a  pre« 
mium,  and  cease  to  be  a  standard  of  value  or  to  take  part  in  the 
circulation  of  the  countrv. 

5.  In  general,  the  effect  of  the  Bland  bill  is  in  the  end  to  expel 
^old  from  the  country,  and  bring  the  money  standard  down  to 
that  of  the  debased  silver  dollar;  in  short,  to  make  us  a  mono- 
metallic silver-using  nation. 

We  revert,  then,  to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  started  this  dis- 
cussion. Is  the  present  silver  law  "well  enough"  to  require  that 
it  be  let  alone?  It  is  not  well  enough,  and  the  time  to  amend 
it  is  the  present.  Within  a  year  it  is  probable  that  the  first  crop 
will  be  reaped  from  our  neglect  to  do  so.  Several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  six  per  cents  are  to  be  refunded.  Perhaps  some  "bloated 
bondholders"  will  be  insolent  enough  to  demand  an  understanding 
before  they  buy  new  bonds,  whether  they  are  to  be  paid  principal 
and  interest  in  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  or  in  the  debased 
silver  dollars.  And  when  the  attention  of  buyers  and  syndicates 
is  fairly  called  to  the  predicament,  they  must  realize  the  principle 
of  caveat  emptor. 

Upon  this  communication  Mr.  Dooltttle  remarked  that  he 
^lieved  there  was  much  force  in  the  position  taken  by  the  U.  S. 
Commissiouers  at  the  late  International  Monetary  Conference, 
that  a  combined  and  general  consensus  of  the  great  monetary 
powers  of  the  world  would  be  able  to  sustain  a  constant  ratio  in 
the  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  wise 
policy  to  promote  such  action  in  order  to  have  the  entire  volumes 
of  the  two  metals  combined  as  the  basis  of  values,  which  would 
be  far  more  stable  than  if  it  consisted  of  one  metal  only. 

• 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  remarked  that  the  view  so  confidently  en- 
tertained and  proclaimed  by  certain  writers  of  prominence,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  that  France,  by  virtue  of  its  fixed  legal 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  can  control,  and  for  many  years  has  controlled 
and  determined  the  current  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world's  market,  is  not  in  accord  with  fact,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions based  on  it  are  groundless. 

It  was  moved  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  resumed 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  motion  was  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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175th  Meetinq.  February  14,  1880. 

Vice-President  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Forty-eight  members  present. 

The  Chair  announced  to  the  Society  the  election  to  member- 
ship of  Mr.  John  Henry  Combtock  and  Mr.  Eben  Jenks 

LOOMIS. 

The  order  of  exercises,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  evening^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  adjournment  of  the  preceding  meeting, 
was  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  Silver  Question,  but 
priority  was  given  to  a  communication  by  Mr.  C.  A.  White  oa 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PERMIAN  FORMATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Dr.  White  began  by  remarking  upon  the  practice  of  giving  to 
geological  formations  names  derived  from  localities  where  they 
had  first  been  found  to  have  peculiar  development  and  import* 
ance,  like  the  Silurian  and  Devonian.  In  this  way  the  Carbon- 
iferous  system  had  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  Europe, 
where  it  was  most  studied  at  an  early  stage  of  geological  science, 
it  contained  coal  and  carbonaceous  shales.  The  progress  of  in- 
vestigation,  however,  subsequently  led  to  the  conviction  that 
really  less  coal  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  than  in  other  rocks. 
In  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  Carboniferous 
formations  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  destitute  of  coal. 

Those  rocks  which  are  assigned  to  the  Carboniferous  in  the 
West  have,  in  general,  a  fauna  agreeing  with  Carboniferous  fos- 
sils of  Europe  and  eastern  America;  but  it  appears  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  fauna  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series  in  one 
locality,  have  their  correlations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series  in 
another  locality.  This  is  explicable  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  physical  condition  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  faunal 
group  may  have  prevailed  early  in  one  locality  and  late  in  an- 
other. 

Having  in  view  these  considerations,  Dr.  White  then  indicated 
the  three  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  system  ia 
Europe,  viz.: — 

1.  Permian  sandstones  and  shales  ; 

2.  Coal  measures,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shales ; 

3.  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  without  coal ; 

and  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  two  lower  divisions  are  found 
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in  America  with  the  same  general  lithologieal  characters  and  manj 
identical  species  in  the  respective  members.  But  the  Permian  had 
not  been  so  satisfactorily  established,  in  America.  In  Europe  the 
Permian  is  often  wanting  from  its  proper  place,  and  its  univer- 
Bality  there  has  been  regarded  as  generally  doubtful.  Until 
1858  it  was  not  supposed  to  exist,  or  at  least  it  was  not  pretended 
to  have  been  discovered  in  America.  In  1858  its  existence  was 
announced  almost  simultaneously  in  Texas  and  in  Kansas.  A 
little  later  Prof.  I.  O.  White  announced  Permian  plants  from 
West  Virginia.  These  announcements  were  at  first  somewhat 
€agerly  contested,  but  the  discussion  fell  to  the  ground  as  profit- 
less, with  the  general  impression  that  the  Permian  had  not  been 
established.  The  palaeontological  diflBculties  arise  from  the  fact 
already  noted,  that  Russian  Permian  types  are  found  in  the 
West  in  the  middle  and  lower  Carboniferous;  and  types  which 
are  low  in  the  series  in  Europe  are  found  high  in  the  series  in 
America,  while  many  types  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  are,  however,  certain  forms  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  distinctly  Permian. 

Recently  Mr.  Walcott  has  brought  from  southern  Utah  or 
northern  Arizona  a  series  of  fossils  obtained  from  beds  overlying 
the  Aubrey  limestone  (=  middle  Carboniferous  or  Coal  measures). 
The  beds  from  which  they  came  are  locally  named  the  Shinarurap, 
and  have  been  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  Lower  Trias,  with  a 
reservation  in  favor  of  the  possibility  that  they  might  be  Per- 
mian. These  fossils  are  palaeozoic,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  forms  which  may  be  mesozoic.  Among  them  is  a  species  of 
Bakewellia,  which  has  never  been  found  above  the  Permian ;  and 
the  group,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  beds  in  question 
belong  decidedly  to  that  age.  Although  this  discovery  would 
make  these  beds  and  their  equivalents  throughout  the  West  the 
correlatives  of  the  Permian  of  Europe,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
periods  were  strictly  coeval  in  the  two  continents. 

Mr.  Gilbert  remarked  upon  the  relations  of  these  Permian 
beds  to  the  Aubrey  limestone  upon  which  they  rest,  and  stated 
that  the  contact  was  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  uncon- 
formable in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  these  fossils  were 
found.  But  no  such  unconformity  had  been  detected  in  higher 
horizons,  and  hence  no  physical  break  had  enabled  the  separation 
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of  these  Permian  beds  from  the  Trias  above,  though  such  a  sep- 
aration wa8  easily  made  from  the  strata  below. 

Mr.  Powell  remarked  that  the  continuity  of  these  strata  with 
strata  overlying  the  local  Carboniferous  of  the  Uinta  Mountains 
had  been  traced  out.  Mr.  Kino  had  also  traced  the  continuity 
of  the  same  beds  from  the  Great  Basin  through  the  Wasatch  to 
the  slopes  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  connecting  the  horizon  with 
that  ascertained  by  Mr.  Powell.  Thus,  the  equivalence  of  the 
widely  separated  exposures  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  Uintas  and 
Arizona  rested  upon  stratigraphic  evidence,  independently  of 
palseontological,  and  the  palseontological  evidence  now  confirmed 
the  conclusions  originally  based  upon  the  strata  themselves,  for 
the  fossils  found  by  Mr.  King  were  substantially  the  same  a& 
those  found  by  Mr.  Walcott. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Farquhar  read  a  paper 

ON  A  REMARKABLE  HAIL-STORM  WHICH  PASSED  OVER  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY,  MARYLAND,  APRIL  28.  1878. 

After  remarks  on  this  paper  by  several  members,  the  brief 
time  remaining  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  comments 
upon  some  subsidiary  points  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Button,  of 
the  preceding  meeting,  and  by  brief  remarks  by  other  members 
of  the  Society. 

A  general  disposition  having  been  manifested  to  resume  tbe 
discussion  of  the  Silver  Question,  with  more  time  to  devote  to 
argument,  it  was  decided  to  resume  the  discussion  of  it  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


176th  Meeting.  February  28,  1880. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
order  of  proceedings  for  the  evening  consisted  in  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  Silver  Question.     Prior  thereto,  Mr.  Juvet  was 
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invited  by  the  General  Committee  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  a 
Time  Globe.  This  consisted  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  mounted  upon 
a  stand,  and  containing  within  it  a  driving  clock.  The  winding 
stem  of  the  clock-work  projected  at  the  south  pole,  in  the  form 
of  the  feather  of  an  arrow ;  and  near  the  south  pole  was  an  at* 
tachment  for  accelerating  or  retarding  the  movement,  so  as  to 
adjust  its  rotation  to  the  true  time.  The  axis  being  set  at  the 
same  inclination  to  the  local  horizon  as  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
the  globe  is  in  position.  The  local  time  and  the  time  of  any 
other  point  on  the  globe  is  at  once  read  by  finding  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  meridian  with  the  fixed  equatorial  circle  encircling  the 
globe.  Upon  this  circle  the  twenty-four  hours  and  minutes  are 
graduated  in  inverse  order. 

The  discussion  of  the  Silver  Question  was  then  resumed. 

Remarks  of  Mb.  B.  B.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Elliott  opposed  the  view  advocated  by  "  bi-metallists,"  so- 
called,  that  the  legal  ratio  of  France  alone,  or  the  legal  ratios 
established  by  the  several  commercial  countries  of  the  world, 
whether  independently  or  in  harmony,  could  govern  and  fix  the 
market  ratio  of  gold  to  silver. 

The  market  ratio  was  governed  by  different  considerations  than 
merely  legal  enactments,  granting  to  any  person  making  payment 
of  a  debt,  the  option  to  make  that  payment  either  in  gold  or  in 
silver,  at  2^  fixed  ratio  of  valuation.  The  market  ratio  is  not  per- 
manently or  appreciably  influenced  by  such  legal  ratios.  If  the 
fixed  legal  ratio  does  not  conform  to  the  current  market  ratio, 
payments,  in  whatever  metal  or  commodity  made,  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  relatively  over-valued  metal  as  the  standard 
money  of  account  and  payment. 

If  payments  be  actually  made  in  the  undervalued  metal,  a  pre- 
mium will  be  claimed  and  assented  to  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  legal  and  the  market  rates  of  valuation  of  the  two 
metals.  The  establishment  of  a  legal  ratio,  in  any  country,  does 
not  of  necessity  determine  the  metal  in  which  payments  shall 
actually  be  made ;  it  only  determines  the  metal  with  reference  to 
which  accounts  shall  be  kept. and  payments  made.  If  silver  be 
the  relatively  over-valued  metal,  the  unit  of  account  (the  dollar 
for  instance)  will  be  referred  to  the  silver  unit  as  the  standard 
(instead  of  the  gold  unit),  and  vice  versa;  but  payments  may  be, 
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and  doubtless  extensively  will  be,  made  in  gold,  valued  at  the 
market  premium  over  silver  from  time  to  time  prevailing. 

He  read  from  a  publication  by  Mr.  Cernuschi,  the  well-known 
and  bold  advocate  of  "  bi-metallism/'  so  called,  claiming  that,  if 
the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world  can  be  induced  to 
unite  in  the  establishment,  by  statute  law,  of  any  fixed  ratio  of 
value,  however  extreme,  between  the  two  precious  metals  (gold 
and  silver)  as  the  basis  of  payment,  the  metal  selected  to  be 
always  at  the  option  of  the  person  or  party  making  the  payment, 
whether  this  ratio  be  10  to  1,  15^  to  1,  20  to  1,  or  in  the  extreme 
case  of  1  to  1,  the  market  ratio  must  of  necessity  conform  to 
this  conventional  ratio ;  and,  in  the  extreme  case  mentioned,  an 
ounce  of  gold  becomes  the  equal  in  market  value  of  an  ounce 
of  silver ;  and,  further,  taking  the  ground  that,  if  either  of  the 
two  metals  should  be  demonetized — that  is,  should  cease  to  be  a 
legal  tender — such  metal  should  become  valueless.  If  "  interna- 
tional legislation'^  is  substituted  for  the  existing  systems,  '*  on  it 
alone,"  he  says,  **  will  depend  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. If  the  international  legislation  is  mono-metallic,  the  metal 
which  is  not  monev,  will  lose  so  much  of  its  value  as  to  be  no 
longer  precious.  If  the  international  legislation  be  bi-metallic, 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  recognizes  will  re- 
main always  and  everywhere  invariable." 

Mr.  Elliott,  while  duly  appreciating  the  boldness  of  the  writer 
in  following  his  principles  to  their  legitimate  and  logical  conclu- 
sions, dissented  from  his  views. 

It  was  his  opinion  that,  after  the  proposed  enactment  of  the 
fixed  ratio  by  all  commercial  nations,  every  debtor  will  choose  to 
pay  his  debt  of  one  thousand  dollars  (for  example)  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  one  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  rather  than  by  that  of 
one  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  Silver  would  ruJe  as  the  standard 
of  account  and  of  payment ;  and  payments,  when  made  in  gold, 
would  be  made  at  a  premium  determined  by  commerce  upon  the 
relatively  cheaper  silver  standard. 

The  relative  market  value  of  the  two  metals,  like  the  market 
values  of  other  commodities,  will  not  conform  to  any  fixed  ratio 
established  by  the  breath  of  legislators,  but  will  ever  fluctuate, 
obediently  regardful  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  involving  the 
familiar  elements  of  supply,  demand,  and  cost  of  reproduction,  as 
controlling  factors. 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Bubchabd. 

Mr.  Burchard,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  first  defended  the 
action  of  the  government  in  re-establishing  the  coinage  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains;  and,  secondly,  discussed 
bi>metalism,  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  their  relative  use  as  monej  by  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  world. 

He  stated  that  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  was  no 
violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  refunding  law  of  1870,  under 
which  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,492,264,850  have  been  issued. 
That  act  made  all  the  bonds  issued  under  its  authority  *'  payable 
in  coin  of  the  present  (1870)  standard  value."  The  coin  of  that 
-standard  was  a  silver  dollar  unit  of  value,  of  371^  grains  of  pure 
silver  as  well  as  gold  coins  of  23^%%  grains  of  pure  gold  to  the 
dollar.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  law  and  equity,  that  all 
persons  contracting  with  government  or  municipal  authorities  are 
bound  by  the  terras  under  which  the  contract  is  made,  and  their 
rights  are  controlled  by  its  provisions.  The  purchasers  of  all 
the  refunding  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1870  obtained  obli- 
gations payable  at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  at  their  matu- 
rity, in  silver  or  gold  dollars.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
a  letter  to  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  under  date  of  March  20,  1878, 
says :  "I  doubt  if  the  right  of  the  government  to  pay  the  bonds 
issued  under  the  Refunding  Act  in  the  coin  in  legal  existence  at 
the  date  of  the  act  can  be  questioned  or  defeated,"  and  that  "  the 
law  fixes  the  terms  of  the  bonds,  and  not  the  department  or  its 
agents." 

Even  if  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  silver  dollars  were 
not  coined,  it  did  not  debar  the  United  States  from  thereafter 
coining  silver  dollars,  and  with  them  paying  the  bonds  under  the 
contract ;  and  if  for  reasons  of  public  policy  it  was  deemed  desir- 
able to  restore  the  so-called  double  standard,  and  coin  the  silver 
dollars,  no  legal,  equitable,  or  moral  reason,  Mr.  Burchard  in- 
sisted, could  be  advanced  for  excepting  these  bonds  from  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Such  had  been  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  Congress,  which,  early  in  1878,  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  20  in  the  Senate,  and  189  to  79  in  the  House,  passed 
Senator  Matthew's  resolution,  aflSrming  the  legality  and  honesty 
of  the  coinage  and  use  of  the  silver  dollar  in  the  payment  of  these 
bonds.     This  action  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  the  act  for 
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the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  under  which  $54,806^050  in  silver  dollars  have  been 
coined.  This  in  no  way  appears  to  have  injured  the  credit  of  the 
government  or  of  the  bonds ;  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  then  scarcely 
above  par,  are  now  at  a  premium  of  eight  per  cent.,  while  the  4 
per  cent,  bonds  are  at  a  premium  that  yields  but  3y^(p  per  cent,  to 
the  investor. 

To  show  that  the  act  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
neither  dishonest  nor  inequitable,  Mr.  Burchard  stated  that  when 
it  was  passed  in  1878,  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  this  coun- 
try— measured  by  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities — was 
the  same  as  in  1870,  when  the  refunding  act  was  passed.  He 
stated  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  average  yearly  values  of 
commodities  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been  made  in  the  Mint 
Bureau,  and  the  results  were  to  be  found  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port  of  the  director.  The  prices  ascertained  by  dividing  values 
by  quantities  of  eighty  leading  articles  of  export,  embracing 
85  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States, 
showed  an  increase  from  1870  to  1879,  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  United  States  notes  of  47  per  cent.,  and  in  gold  of  14  per  cent., 
and  of  the  latter,  since  1873,  of  over  20  per  cent.,  while  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  in  1878  was  at  100,  compared  with  itself 
as  it  stood  in  1870. 

To  show  that  the  amount  of  the  relative  quantity  or  annual 
production  of  gold  and  silver  did  not  determine  their  relative 
market  values,  the  speaker  exhibited  upon  a  chart  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  successive  decades,  from  1700 
to  1870,  and  the  average  market  price  at  Hamburgh  for  the  same 
periods.  He  pointed  out  the  rise  in  the  market  value  of  silver 
up  to  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  that  when  silver 
was  being  produced  relatively  to  gold  in  quantities  three  times 
greater  than  In  the  preceding  half  century,  the  market  price  of 
silver  was  advancing  instead  of  declining,  and  that  when  gold 
and  silver  production  had  become  equal  by  the  decline  in  the 
amount  6f  silver  produced,  the  market  value  of  silver,  compared 
with  gold,  had  declined  instead  of  advancing. 

The  only  apparent  conformity  of  the  law,  as  claimed,  of  a 
higher  relative  price  for  either  metal  on  account  of  relative  dimin- 
ished production,  the  speaker  stated  to  be  from  1850  to  1870,  but 
which  he  said  resulted  from  legislation  which  gave  an  exclusive 
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use  of  silver  in  the  Orient.  In  proof  of  that,  he  argaed  the 
legislation  of  different  countries  had  made,  and  to  a  large  degree 
controlled  the  market  rate. 

Mr.  Burehard  showed  the  legal  valaations,  from  time  to  time, 
of  different  countries,  some  of  which,  as  he  said,  were  above,  and 
some  of  them  at  the  same  time  below  the  market  rate ;  and  he 
insisted  that  the  facts  in  the  financial  history  of  the  past  century 
seemed  to  show  to  him  most  conclusively  that  the  relative  market 
rates  of  silver  and  gold  had  been  little  affected  by  the  cost  or 
amount  of  production,  but  by  that  legislation  which  created — 
sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  another  country — a  greater 
use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  precious  metals,  and  so  a  greater 
or  less  demand  for  each. 

He  further  said  that  the  market  rate  at  any  place  like  Ham- 
burgh  would  also  be  affected,  not  only  by  the  legal  exchangeable 
value  of  the  two  metals  established  by  the  country  producing 
either,  but  also  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  time,  and  risk,  in 
sending  to  the  country  whose  legislation  had  given  a  greater  use, 
and  consequent  demand,  for  one  of  the  metals  ;  that  the  changing 
balances  of  trade  between  countries  giving  legal  preference  to 
different  metals,  would  affect  the  demand  for  each,  and  therefore 
affect  the  market  value,  and  make  fluctuations  that,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  legal  rate  by  all  the  commercial  nations,  would 
disappear. 

In  further  proof  that  legislation  had  been  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  past  affecting  relative  value,  he  pointed  out,  as  shown 
by  his  diagram,  that  when  France,  in  1785,  adopted  the  ratio  of 
15^  to  1,  the  ratio  of  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  was 
below  15  to  1,  and  in  England  15.2  to  1 ;  and  that  after  the  legis- 
lation of  France,  the  relative  market  value  of  silver  to  that  of 
gold  declined  to  15^  of  silver  to  1  of  gold;  and  that  when  England 
made  operative  her  law,  which  made  gold  the  only  legal  standard 
coin,  by  resuming  gold  payments,  and  by  reason  of  her  resump- 
tion and  gold  standard  legislation,  commencing  in  1819,  and 
during  the  next  thirty  years  drew  more  gold  from  other  countries 
than  all  the  world  produced  in  the  period,  the  market  prices  of 
gold  and  silver  became  affected  thereby,  gold  advancing  in  value, 
compared  with  silver. 

The  better  price  for  silver  after  1850,  and  to  1870,  Mr.  Bureh- 
ard said  resulted  from  the  legislation  of  India,  where  silver,  in 
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Mr.  A.  J.  WiBiitt,  of  the  Boaw  of  KeprewoWtires,  ■'«s  in- 
TIM.-A  Uj  (laHkijjftl*  io  the  diBtrusEion;  and  be  remarket!  npon  ibe 
rcIati'jijK  of  the  tgoautitr  of  pM  id  dec  to  tbe  pric«  it  beld  wbeo 
mcai^urfs']  hj  otber  coraoiodilifs.  He  expressed  ifae  cootictioD 
Ibal  l}i<!  a«<]uifiilion  of  tbe  neoeftfiaiy  amoont  of  gold  whicb  voald 
t>e  rwjuirtd  to  iD3k«  uii  a  IhoronKblF  BolTent,  epecie-payiDg 
osUon  Dpoi)  a,  mono-metallic  g'olil  baiiis,  woald  so  raiEe  Ibe  Eiaad- 
an]  of  TiUae  as  to  entail  serious  inJDKtice. 

Mr.  M.  n.  DooLrrxLE  called  stteDtion  to  a  recent  article  in 
tbe  AUantie  ilonihly,  which  Eot  forth  that  the  future  prospects 
of  the  prodoction  of  tbe  precioua  metsiR  were  IndicaLiTC  of  a 
diniiniehing  eupply  of  gold,  and  a  verj  steady  supplj  of  silver. 

Tbe  Society  tben  adjoarned. 
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177th  Meeting.  March  13,  1880. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Forty-five  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  communication  for  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert, 

ON  THE  OSCn^LATIONS  OF  LAKE  BONNEVILLE. 

The  paper  was  reserved  by  the  author  for  publication. 
Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Dutton  and  the  Society  then  adjourned. 


178th  Meeting.  March  27, 1880. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-nine  members  present. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  made  a  communication  upop 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  SINKING  FUND, 

especially  illustrating  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  form  of 
a  sinking  fund,  and  the  form  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

[Abstract.] 

1.  A  sinking  fund  is  a  fund  for  the  reduction  or  extinguish- 
ment of  a  public  debt.  In  the  case  of  a  sinking  fund.as  ordinarily 
established,  a  fixed  or  constant  sum  together  with  interest  on  a 
fund  already  accumulated,  or  supposed  to  be  accumulated,  is  the 
annual  or  periodical  contribution  to  the  fund.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  however,  the  sum  just  mentioned  as  fixed  or  con- 
stant, is  not  constant,  but  is  proportioned  to  the  current  amount 
of  the  debt,  an  amount  usually  diminishing.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  sinking  fund  the  periodical  contribution  to  the  fund 
is  required  by  law  to  be  applied  at  once  to  the  purchase  and  can- 
celling of  a  portion  of  the  out-standing  indebtedness  bonds ;  so 
that  the  debt  so  far  as  affected  by  the  sinking  fund  is  a  constantly 
diminishing  quantity. 

The  annual  or  periodical  contribution  to  the  United  States 
sinking  fund  is  required  by  law  to  be  one  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
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c  iodtirtedDCBa  togctlier  with  the  ioureBt  on  the  A 
poMd  to  Iw  aHmiidy  aooumulaUMl. 

£.  HaJ  the  AUBual  ouatributioD  to  tb«  atnkin^  foad  beei 
nun  ID  BdditibD  to  tlm  tuLenwt  ou  tim  fund,  tbeae  asuiul  o 
Ham  would  have  furmul  u  tsenai  in  geomelric«I  prngreamfn  of 
wUdl  Ibc  eonUDOin  ratio  would  be  the  UDOiut  of  one  dollar  £ar 
ow  ytar  at  dw  ntc  of  interest  realized  ou  the  inTeSJueat  of  the 
fladi :  bat  ■ooe  the  coiitrtbution  inetead  of  haa^  a  fixed  qxuatuq 
u  (Me  par  oetit.  of  «  dimiuUliIiig  quantity  io  addkko  lo  the  bh 
uxvt  oa  the  fiuxl.  the  entire  auuual  cvntribation  will  oanKiaSatt  • 
fliBiiirtriniil  prograeiou,  in  which  the  commoD  ratio  is  the  ™nwt 
of  oD«  dollar  at  a  rate  of  interest  one  per  ccoL  leas  than  the  nrt* 
at  which  laireMoenu  can  be  made.  For  inEtanee,  if  inrcetnuadi 
aan  bemadeAltherateof  five  percent. per  annamthc entire auraal 
eoolributiooa  will  progresa  at  the  rate  o{  four  per  oenL  i 

3.  The  lADgiuig«  of  (he  law  is  as  follows :  I 

SlKX  3694.  Th*!  omd  paid  for  duties  on  imported  goods  thall  ba 
aet  apart  iv  »  vpovial  fund,  ami  ehall  be  applied  as  follows  : 

Pint.  To  thit  parmeot  in  coin  of  the  inicregt  on  the  bonds  and 

iii.ii-ii  (if  till-  Uiiiie-l  Rtatw, 

-.r..„.].  ■]'.,  ,1,,.  ,,.,r-UL.,^-  ',r  j>ro-mout  .)f  .^.il-  j>er  c<-nlam  of  the 
entire  itubt  of  ibe  Uultt^d  Slates',  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year, 
whiub  ie  Ui  b<;  ant  apart  as  a  Etuking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which 
hIiuII,  ill  like  mauner.  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  ua  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bhall  frum  time  to 
time  direct 

Bkc.  S695.,  ah  bonds  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  all  other 
United  Btate»  bondy  redeemed  or  paid  by  the  United  States,  shall 
be  caucelled  and  dei^troyed.  A  detailed  record  of  the  bonds  so 
caucelled  uud  destroyed  i-hall  be  first  made  in  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  amount  of  the  bond  of  each  class  that 
have  been  cancelled  and  destroyed  shall  be  deducted  respectively 
from  the  amount  of  each  cla^  of  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3696.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  that  may  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  on  all  bonds  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund,  shall  be 
applied,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Let  Dx  denote  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  outstanding  at  any 
time(ir);  and  let  Fx  denote  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Binlung 
fund  as  accumulated  to  that  time : 
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Then  will 

Da?  -f-  Frc  =  a  constant  quantity, 
and  therefore 

AFrc  =:  — aDx  =  0 ;  the  symbol  A  denoting  annual  increment. 
But  AFa;  =  F(a;+1)  —  Fa;  =  .OlDa;  +  .05Fa; 

Therefore, 

AF(a;+l)  —  £iFx  =  .OlADa;  +  .05AFa? 

=  —  .OlAFa;  +  .05APa? 

=  M^Fx 

and  AF(a;+l)  =  AFa;  (1.04) 

It  follows  that 

AF(a:+n)  =  AFa;  (1.04)" 
and 

F(a?+n)  —  Fa:  =  aFx  (l  +  1.04  +  104  + 1.04"     ) 


='^'('-^5^) 


.04 
Therefore  1"^  =  -04  {F(x+n)-Fx)  +  aFo: 

To  illustrate  by  a  practical  example : 

Required  the  period  in  years  necessary  to  cancel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  $750,000,000  of  the  public  debt ;  the 
amount  of  debt  outstanding,  (less  cash  in  Treasury)  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1880,  being  $2,011,798,504.87,  and  the  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund  accumulated  up  to  that  date  $472,243,622 ;  assuming 
the  future  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  realized  on  investments  to 
be^ive  (5)  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Da;  =  2,011,798,504.87 
Fa;  =     472,243,622.— 
and  AFa;  =  .01  Da;  +  .05  Fa; 
=  20,117,985 
+  23,612,182 
=  43,730,067 
and  F(a;+n)  —Fa;  =  750,000,000 

n 

Therefore  1.04  which  equals 

.04  (F(a;+n)  —  Fa;)  +  AFa;       73,730,067 
AFa;  ""  43,780,067 

Therefore  n  =  '^^  =  13.2993  years. 
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K  investments  and  re-investments  are  to  be  improved  semirannU' 
aUy  (instead  of  annually)  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  pes  annum,  the 
formula  would  become 

?n   73.730,067 


^•^^  —  43,730,067 
and  therefore 

.226864      1 Q 1  on 
'^  =  7017200  ^^^•^^^y^'^' 

the  period  required  to  cancel  $750,000,000  of  the  public  debt. 
The  next  communication  was  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Gill  on 

SOME  REMARKABLE  INSTANCES  OF  INGESTION  AMONG  FISHES. 

[Abstract.] 

Apocryphal  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  some  fishes  which  are 
capable  of  ingesting  and  stowing  away  entire,  others  several  timea 
larger  than  themselves.  This  extraordinary  feat  is  rendered  pos- 
sible in  the  first  place  by  the  great  size  of  the  mouth  which  is  cleft 
far  backwards,  and  in  the  next  by  the  excessive  distensibility  of 
the  stomach  and  abdominal  integuments.  The  captor  seizes  the 
larger  fish  by  the  tail  and  climbs  over  it  as  it  were  by  alternate 
movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  until  finally  the  entire  animal 
is  stored  in  the  stomach.  Meanwhile,  the  stomach  and  of  course  the 
adjoining  soft  parts  become  more  and  more  distended,  and  hang 
down  like  an  enormous  sack.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of 
such  capacity  have  been  found  in  the  Chiaswodon  niger,  a  species 
related  to  the  cod  family,  but  several  others,  especially  represen- 
tatives of  the  Lophiid  and  Ccratiid  families,  are  likewise  prone  te 
attack  others  larger  than  themselves. 


179th  Meeting.  April  10,  1880» 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Fifty-two  members  present. 

The  first  communication  was  by  Mr.  William  Harkness 

ON  the  solar  corona. 

[Abstract.] 

Mr.  Harkness'  remarks  were  based  chiefly  upon  his  own  obseiv 
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vatioDs  of  the  total  eclipse  of  1878,  which  were  made  at  CrestoD, 
Wyoming. 

One  special  object  on  that  occasion  was  to  search  for  lines  in  the 
ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  eye-piece  of  the  spectro- 
scope-telescope was  removed  and  a  fluorescent  eye-piece  substituted. 
The  spectrum  used  was  that  of  the  second  order,  and  upon  examin- 
ing the  ultra-violet  region  prior  to  totality,  it  was  found  remarkably 
distinct.  During  totality,  however,  neither  bright  lines  nor  contin- 
uous spectrum  were  seen.  It  may  be  that  the  corona  has  no  ultra- 
violet spectrum,  but  these  observations  are  not  conclusive  on  that 
point  It  may  be  so  faint  as  to  have  been  invisible  because  of  the 
great  waste  of  light  by  the  use  of  a  diffraction  grating.  Probably 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  used  the  first  order  spectrum 
instead  of  the  second,  but  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  crown  glass  prism  would  be  superior  to  a 
diffraction  grating. 

Prof.  Harkness  also  described  in  detail  the  operations  of  pho- 
tographing the  corona  during  totality.  A  point  which  it  was  desira- 
ble to  investigate  with  care  was  the  determination  of  coefficients  to  be 
used  in  formulse  expressing  the  time  of  exposure  of  a  photographic 
dry-plate  under  such  circumstances.  If  we  denote  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  camera  objective  by  F ;  its  working  aperture  by  d; 
the  exposure  coefficient  by  C ;  and  the  length  of  the  exposure  in 
seconds  by  t,  then 

In  the  present  instance  the  negative  which  had  an  exposure  co- 
efficient of  1.505  seems  to  exhibit  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  corona 
>vhich  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  excepting  only  the  streamers,  yet 
as  the  whole  series  of  negatives  taken  on  this  occasion,  shows  that 
every  increase  of  exposure  produced  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  image  of  the  corona,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
final  limit  was  attained.  It  seems  desirable  during  the  next  eclipse 
to  push  the  coefficient  to  a  value  of  5,  and  greater  if  possible. 
This  can  only  be  done  with  the  most  rapid  portrait  lenses,  and 
Prof.  Harkness  believed  that  the  objectives  employed  should  have 
a  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  distance  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  to 
one-half.    But  in  passing  outward  from  the  moon's  limit,  the  light 

of  the  corona  diminishes  very  rapidly,  and  hence  to  depict  all  its 
41 
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parts,  a  aeries  of  n^atives  ia  absolutely  Decessary,  connnenGing 
with  very  short  exposures,  and  eudinc;  with  very  long  ones. 

The  process  of  obtaining  drawiogs  of  the  negative  was  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  an  enlarged  positive  was  made.  Upon  this  ia  laid  a 
transparent  gelatine  film,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  strong  light. 
The  details  of  the  image  were  Bcrutched  upon  the  gelatine  film  with 
a  needle-point.  The  film  being  removed  lead  pencil  dust  is  rubbed 
into  the  engraving,  and  an  impression  made  upon  paper.  This 
picture  ia  a  reverse  of  the  proper  outlines,  but  a  second  gelatine 
tracing  restores  everything  to  the  normal  order. 

The  measurement  of  the  brightness  of  the  corona  is  surrounded 
with  difficuUiea,  drawings  from  photographs  are  untrustworthy. 
Comparison  of  original  negatives  would  be  better,  but  this  is  luihle 
to  much  uncertainty.  If,  however,  we  have  for  any  eclipse  a  series 
of  photographs,  and  also  a  determination  of  the  total  light  by 
means  of  a  Bunsen  photometer,  data  will  have  been  provided  for 
an  approximate  comparison  with  future  eclipses.  An  application 
of  this  process  to  the  present  eclipse  showed  that  the  intensity  of 
the  coronal  light  varied  inversely  witik  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  sun's  limb.  Prof.  Harkncss'  coaclusions  respecting  the 
total  light  of  the  corona  of  July  29th,  1878,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  total  light  of  the  corona  was  0.072  of  that  of  a  standard 
candle  at  one  foot  distance ;  or  3.8  times  that  of  the  full  moon ;  or 
O.OO0OO69  times  that  of  the  sua. 

2.  The  photographs  show  that  the  coronal  light  varied  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sun's  limb. 

3.  The  brightness  of  every  part  of  the  corona  ia  given  quite 
approximately  in  terms  of  the  brightness  of  the  full  moon  by  the 
expression 

B  =  ^  (23' +100' cose) 

in  which  A  =^  distance  from  the  sun's  limh  in  minutes  of  arc  aado^ 
the  latitude  of  a  poiut  measured  from  the  sun's  equator.  For  very 
small  values  of  A  this  formula  fails.  Probably  the  brightest  part 
of  the  corona  was  about  15  times  brighter  than  the  surface  of  the 
full  moon  or  37000  times  fainter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

4.  The  corona  of  December  22d,  1870,  seems  to  have  been  7i 
times  brighter  than  that  of  July  29th,  1878. 
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In  deducing  these  results  visual  and  photographic  data  have 
been  intermingled  as  if  they  were  homogeneous.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  certainly  open  to  objection,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
introduced  any  error  grave  enough  to  impair  the  value  of  the 
results  as  first  approximations. 

The  next  communication  was  by  the  President  of  the  Society 
Mr.  Simon  Newcomb  on 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF   TAXATION. 

This  paper  was  reserved  by  the  auth()r.  After  remarks  upon  this 
-communication  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  the  Society  adjourned. 


180th  Meeting.  April  24th,  1880. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 
Forty-three  members  present. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening  consisted  in  the  following 
•communications :  (1)  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Michelson,  U.  S.  N.,  on  the 
'modifications  to  which  light  is  subject  in  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  slit ;  (2)  by  Mr.  Edgar  Prisby  remarks  on  the  late  solar 
eclipse  observed  in  California ;  (3)  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  on  earth 
tremors,  as  shown  by  astronomical  observation ;  and  (4)  by  Mr.  E. 
S.  Holden  remarks  on  Gould's  Uranometria  Argentina. 

Mr.  Michedson's  communication  on 

THE  MODIFICATIONS  SUFFERED  BY  LIGHT  IN  PASSING  THROUGH  A 

*   VERY  NARROW  SLIT, 

was  substantially  as  follows : 

When  the  sun  is  viewed  through  a  narrow  slit,  the  difiraction 
fringes  are  observed.  On  making  the  slit  narrower,  the  following 
phenomena  are  presented.  When  the  width  of  the  slit  is  .01"" 
the  light  acquires  a  faint-bluish  tint,  and  on  viewing  it  with  a 
Nicors  prism,  traces  of  polarization  are  evident.  When  the  light 
is  faintest,  the  bluish  tint  is  more  marked.  When  the  width  of  the 
slit  is  .005*°"  the  blue  tint  is  more  marked  and  the  polarization  is 
quite  distinct.  When  the  light  is  very  faint,  the  tint  is  deep  blue. 
When  the  width  is  .OOl""  the  tint  changes  to  violet  and  the  polari- 
zation is  complete.     As  the  light  grows   fainter,  the  violet  tint 
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becomes  more  marked.    If  the  slit  and  the  Nicol  be  interchanged^ 
the  same  results  follow  in  the  same  order.    {See  page  148.) 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  in  a  striking  manner  by  substitu- 
ing  a  double-image  prism  for  the  Nicol,  when  the  two  images  may 
be  compared  side  by  side.  The  experiments  are  somewhat  trying 
on  account  of  the  faintness  of  the  light.  The  principal  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  are  as  follows :  (1.)  The  sun  is  to  be  viewed  through 
the  slit,  the  latter  being  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye.  (2.) 
The  double-image  prism  should  be  used  in  order  to  compare  the 
two  images  side  by  side.  (3.)  The  slit  should  be  from  .Ol""  to 
.001""  in  width.  (4.)  The  slit  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show,  1st,  that  light  which  passes 
through  a  very  narrow  slit  is  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  slit  ;  2d,  that  the  shorter  waves  pass  through  more  readily 
than  the  longer. 

On  this  communication  Mr.  Newcomb  remarked  that  there  was 
a  temptation  here  to  inquire  whether  the  phenomena  recited  might 
not  have  a  bearing  upon  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  amplitudes 
of  luminous  vibrations.  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  entertained  the  view 
that  these  amplitudes  were  so  small  that  even  the  narrow  slit  used  * 
by  Mr.  Michelson  would  bear  too  large  a  ratio  to  them  to  exercise 
any  appreciable  affect.  No  explanation  of  the  phenomena  was 
suggested. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  then  remarked  on 

EARTH  TREMORS  AS  SHOWN  BY   ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

[Abstract.] 

The  observations  referred  to  were  made  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining to  how  great  an  extent  certain  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  city  were  liable  to  tremors  during  the  passage  of  railway 
trains,  and  they  were  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  the  Naval  Observatory.  The  mode 
of  inquiry  was  by  observing  with  a  3J  inch  telescope  the  effect  of 
such  tremors  upon  a  basin  of  mercury  in  a  manner  similar  to 
observations  for  determining  the  meridian  alignment  of  transit 
telescopes.  In  these  cases  the  pole  star  was  used.  The  magnifying 
power  was  about  185.  The  mercury  well  was  14  inches  by  10 
inches,  and  the  mercury  amalgamated  with  tin,  to  within  about  two- 
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thirds  of  saturation.  Although  no  wind  was  perceptible,  the  naked 
surface  of  the  well  was  so  unsteady  as  to  give  no  definition,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  cover  it  with  plate  glass.  Even  tben  a  very  large 
number  of  images  were  produced  having  a  checker-board  arrange- 
ment By  careful  manipulation  these  images  were  at  length  re- 
duced to  rows  of  points. 

Observations  were  made  at  the  times  of  passage  of  trains.  At 
a  distance  of  0.29  of  a  mile,  a  fast  express  train  produced  an 
appearance  of  boiling,  the  bright  points  being  converted  into  a 
patch  of  nebulous  light.  A  slow  train  at  the  same  distance  pro- 
duced only  a  radiation  from  the  bright  points.  At  greater  dis- 
tances, phenomena  of  somewhat  different  character  were  observed. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  effects  of  tremor  were  not  propor- 
tional to  the  distance,  which  must  be  attributed  to  inequalities  in 
different  portions  of  the  earth  in  their  power  of  transmitting  vibra- 
tions. At  0.84  of  a  mile  there  was  only  a  slight  boiling  from  the 
passage  of  a  fast  train,  and  a  slight  radiation  of  the  points.  At 
0.94  of  a  mile,  only  radiation  was  observed.  At  0.81  of  a  mile  there 
was  less  effect  from  the  fast  train  than  from  the  slow  train  at  any 
of  the  other  localities. 

The  next  communication  was  by  Mr.  Edgar  Frisby. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  JANUARY  11th.  1880. 

[Abstract.] 

Perhaps  the  phenomenon  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  11th  of 
January,  was  more  interesting  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
negative  character  than  anything  else ;  the  central  line  passed 
through  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  coast  of  California :  about  150 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  it  was  observed  from  the  top  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  mountain,  a  peak  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  it  was  of  very  short  duration,  only  about  30 
seconds^  one  fact  all  the  observers  appeared  to  notice,  that  was, 
as  the  moon's  limb  advanced  over  the  sun,  it  was  a  little  darker 
than  the  surrounding  sky  near  the  sun.  During  totality  it  was 
hardly  as  dark  as  I  expected,  we  could  barely  discern  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  and  no  fixed  stars  were  visible,  a  bright  concentric  corona 
was  seen  round  the  sun  hardly  one-third  part  of  the  sun's  diameter 
in  breadth  and  nearly  uniform,  but  no  outer  corona  and  streamers 
such  as  are  usually  described  were  visible,  probably  owing  to  the 
short  time  of  duration  of  the  total  phase* 
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Tho  Ittat  coramiinicaiion  waa  by  Mr,  E.  S.  Holdbn,  coosisting  of 
a  reviesv  oi'  Pm!'.  B.  A.  Gould'a  Uranometria  Argonlina,  This  waa 
tho  siibstuQCG^i'  a  [wipfi-  published  by  Mr,  Holden  in  ibe  loter- 
natiouat  Review  for  April,  1880. 

At  the  coDclusion  of  Mr.  Holden's  roraarks,  tUo  Society  ad- 
journed. 


1818T  Mbgtino.  May  8th,  1880. 

Vioo  President  J.  E.  FIiloakd  in  the  chair. 

Tliirty-four  members  present. 

The  presiding  officer  etated  to  the  Society  ihat  it  waa  bis  sad 
duly  to  announce  the  death  of  an  honored  and  beloved  fellow-mem- 
ber Mr.  Jonathan  Hohek  Lane,  who  died  in  this  city,  May  3d, 
1880.  Having  been  intimately  associated  with  him  tor  the  last  ten 
years,  and  having  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  his  career  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Hilgard  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  take  the  initiative  in  com  me  morn  ting  hia  character  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Lane  waa  not  persunnlly  known  to  many  persona  ex- 
cept his  intimate  friendB.  lie  wus  very  diffident  in  manner  and 
possessed  little  faculty  of  speech,  thorigh  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke 
with  a  rare  logic  which  carried  couvictioD.  He  was  born  over 
sixty  years  ago  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Hia 
&ther  was  a  farmer,  who,  though  he  possessed  little  wealth,  waa  yet 
able  to  give  his  sons  such  education  as  the  neighborhood  could 
afford.  Our  lamented  associate,  through  his  rare  natural  gifts, 
was  able  to  prepare  himself  for  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  honor.  He  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence  l>y  teachiiig. 
While  in  college  he  was  noted  for  the  same  clear-minded  and  logical 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  and  Hr.  Hilgard 
had  heard  his  fellow-students  testify  to  the  obligations  they  were 
under  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  them  in  their  studies' 
especially  in  those  involving  mathematics  imd  natural  science.  On 
leaving  college  be  became  attached  to  the  Coast  Survey,  where  he 
rendered  valuable  service,  and  soon  made  his  mark  by  displaying 
originality  and  discriminating  judgment. 

When  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and  working  force  of  the 
Patent  Office  took  place  in  the  year  1846,  he  was,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Prof  Joseph  Henry,  appointed  to  a  position, 
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and  was  honorably  associated  with  what  may  be  called  the  second 
stage  of  that  important  bureau — a  stage  in  which  many  of  the 
most  important  inventions  of  the  century  were  patented  and  de- 
veloped.    He  remained  in  that  position  for  about  ten  years,  and 
having  accumulated  some  means  he  was  then  induced  to  withdraw, 
and  act  as  expert  counsellor  in  patent  cases,  while  devoting  much 
of  his  time  and  means  to  researches  in  physical  science.     He  felt 
called  upon,  however,  to  devote  a  part  of  his  means  to  the  assis- 
tance of  two  sisters  and  a  brother.     He  was  exceedingly  generous 
in  his  disposition,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  render 
this  assistance  he  refused  to  marry  ;  but  his  generosity  was  at  the 
cost  of  what  he  valued  most,  the  means  and  facilities  of  research. 
During  the  period  of  his  investigations  he  .enjoyed  in  a  high  degree 
the  confidence  of  Prof.  Henry,  who  gave  him  warm  encouragement. 
His  experiments  were  attempts  to  determine,  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature  by  the  expansion  of  gases ;   but  he  never  published 
his  results  though  the  experiments  were  based  upon  correct  prin- 
ciples, and  must  be  considered  as  in  the  main  successful.     His 
failure  to  publish  them  is  attributable  to  a  desire  to  attain  further 
refinements  and  closer  approximations,  and  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  exceedingly  exacting  standard  which  he  always  set  up  as  the 
criterion  of  scientific  logic. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
metric  standards,  and  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Saxton  left  a  vacancy, 
Mr.  Hilgard  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Lane,  and  retained  them  until  the  latter's  death.  The  report  to 
which  Mr.  Lane  contributed  is  not  yet  printed,  but  happily  it  is 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Lane's  mind  was  truly  remarkable.  It  was 
chiefly  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  precision  of  thought  and 
of  logic ;  but  it  was  coupled  with  a  great  want  of  fluency  of 
speech.  It  was  in  his  writings  that  this  clearness  of  mind  became 
manifest; — so  lucid  was  it,  and  so  fully  were  those  qualities  of 
soundness  and  precision  appreciated,  that  his  co-laborers  never 
thought  a  difficult  induction  safe  until  it  had  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  Mr.  Lane's  criticism.  By  others  he  was  no  doubt 
equally  appreciated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hilgard  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Reaolvedf  That  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  place 
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on  their  record  ao  cxpressioD  of  tbe  high  esteem  ia  which  they 
have  long  held  their  late  fellow- member,  Joxathan  Homer  Lanb, 
for  hia  valuable  services  to  science,  as  well  as  for  hb  high  iDtellectr 
ual  and  moral  character. 

Mb.  William  B.  Tatlor  said  that  though  he  was  oDprepared 
to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  associate,  he 
was  impelled  to  unite  with  Mr.  Hilgard  in  tcutifyiog  to  bis  many 
Doble  qualities  both  of  miod  aud  character.  From  loog  acijuatnt- 
ance  with  him  aud  his  work,  he  could  fully  endorse  all  that  the 
last  speaker  had  aaid.  He  had  rarely  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  a  mind  90  clear,  transparent,  and  logical,  or  one  capa- 
ble of  such  a  full  apprehcusioQ  of  the  priuciplea  of  science,  jxnd 
such  akcen  perception  of  their  consequences.  The  most  strikiug 
quality  was  the  extreme  precision  of  hia  thoughia,  and  it  had 
seemed  to  hira  that  this  very  quality  may  have  in  n  great  measure, 
led  indirectly  to  the  hesitation  of  speech  which  characterised  Mr. 
Laue'a  addresa.  Words  to  him  were  seldom  tbe  exact  exponents  of 
thought,  and  his  care  in  the  selection  of  language  wbicb  might  ex- 
press with  precision  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  no  doubt  led  to  hia 
hesitation  ;  but  whenever  difficult  and  doubtful  questions  arose,  the  I 
clearness  of  hia  insight  and  the  soundness  of  his  views  wore  such  as 
belong  to  few  minds.  Not  only  was  he  a  very  fine  mathematiciau, 
but  be  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  much  rarer  qualiBcationa 
essential  to  the  mathematical  phyaicist. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  remarked  upon  the  cnmmunicatjou  of 
Mr.  Albert  Michelaon,  made  at  the  previous  meeting,  as  follows: 

He  believed  that  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  could  be 
given,  and  if  it  be  correct,  it  opens  a  field  of  observation  as 
important  as  the  experiments  of  Crookcs  upon  the  behavior  of 
gases  under  au  approximate  vacuum.  Tbe  narrowness  of  the 
atit  indicates  that  we  have  indeed  some  novel  conditions  of  the 
air  to  deal  with.  In  the  present  instance,  light  is  uot  passing 
through  an  ordinary  gas,  but  through  the  layer  of  gas,  which 
according  to  optical  theories,  is  under  a  state  of  stress  because  it 
is  contiguous  to  a  solid  surface  ;  in  abort,  that  layer  that  produces 
ordinary  polarization  by  reflection.  This  layer  ia  always  present, 
adjacent  to  the  jawa  of  the  slit,  and  by  narrowing  the  slit  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  used  by  Mr.  Micbelson,  we  exclude  the  great  mass  of 
gas  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  have  to  do  only  with  the  polarizing 
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layers.  By  introducing  various  gases  and  liquids  between  the  jaws 
of  the  slit,  and  by  utilizing  the  influence  of  electrical  or  magnetic 
stress,  or  by  other  devices,  the  true  explanation  may  be  possibly 
ascertained. 

Mr.  William  B.  Tayloe  further  observed  that  the»  experiments 
of  Mr.  Michelson  were  certainly  very  original  and  beautiful,  and 
the  problem  does  not  seem  to  be  soluble  by  any  known  data.  Mr. 
Abbe's  explanation  seemed  to  be  quite  plausible.  Between  the 
jaws  of  a  slit  only  .OOl""  in  diameter,  the  interval  is  probably 
near  the  limits  of  mean  molecular  excursions,  and  the  condition  of 
air  or  any  gas  under  those  circumstances  would  be  a  novel  one  to 
contemplate.  The  exclusion  of  some  waves  of  light  observed  by 
Mr.  Michelson  might  be  attributable  to  the  disturbing  behavior  of 
molecules  so  situated  and  restricted  in  their  motions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osborne  stated  that  when  this  paper  was  presented 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  Michelson  had  alluded 
to  an  explanation  of  similar  purport  to  that  of  Mr.  Abbe,  but  had 
rejected  it  as  being  untenable. 

The  Chair  announced  to  the  Society  the  election  to  membership 
of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Kidder,  U.  8.  N.,  and  Ferdinand  Augustus 
Hassler. 

The  first  communication  for  the  evening  was  from  Mr.  O.  K. 
Gilbert  on 

the  drainage  system   OF  THE  BLACK   HILIiS  OF   DAKOTA. 

[Abstract.] 

Mr.  Gilbert  stated  that  it  had  never  been  his  privilege  to  see 
the  Black  Hills ;  it  had,  however,  been  his  duty  to  prepare  for 
publication  and  edit  the  work  of  the  lamented  young  geologist,  the 
late  Henry  Newton,  which  had  been  leil  by  him  in  the  form  o£ 
copious  notes  and  unrevised  manuscript.  This  work  is  an  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  Black  Hills  derived  from  Mr.  Newton's 
studies  while  examining  that  district  under  the  direction  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  Black  Hills  form  an  isolated  district  of  mountain  and 
plateau  rising  out  of  the  great  plains  of  Dakota,  and  are  separated 
from  other  mountain  ranges  by  a  wide  interval,  the  nearest  being 
the  Big  Horn  mountains  to  the  westward.    They  are  thus  well 
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feuiteti  &r  a  raooograpb,  and  thus  it  was  diat  Nenton  discoBBol 
tbem. 

The  general  form  of  the  group  viaa  exhibited  bf  ao  iUnatration 
ooovejrtng  the  appearance  th«^  might  present  to  the  ejre  of  an 
obaerTer  elevated  man;'  miles  above  the  extreme  muthera  end. 
The  aedimentaiy  rocks  from  the  Potsdam  sandslooe  up  to  the  eoin- 
mit  of  the  Cretaeeoua,  are  flexed  upwards  towards  the  hilta  from  all 
directioDS.  Upon  tlie  westeru  side,  the  Carboniferous  strata  after 
boing  flexed  upward,  flex  back  to  approximate  horizontality  upon 
the  euiumit  of  the  uplift,  while  later  beds  are  cut  off  and  expose  in 
succession  their  upturned  edges  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hill  region, 
Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  uplift  is  denuded  of  even  its  pal»ozoic 
beds,  and  exposes  a  ma^  of  contorted  Archsean  schiiits. 

The  drainage  of  the  entire  area  is  collected  into  two  streams. 
Belle  Fourcbe  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cbeyeone.  Then 
streams  cro^  the  south  and  north  extensions  respectively  of 
Black  Hills  uplift,  cutting  profouud  valleys  in  so  doing.  The  triiK 
utaries  of  these  streams  alt  bead  around  a  central  axis  in 
western  or  plateau  part  of  the  region,  and  flow  thence  in  all  direo-j 
tions,  gradually  gathering  into  the  two  forks.  It  now  becomes  of 
terest  to  inquire  how  far  the  positions  and  couwes  of  these  clrearai 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  deformations  which  the  strata  have 
undergone,  and  how  far  upon  antecedent  causes.  With  this  view, 
streams  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  two  classes — lat.  Conse- 
quent streams,  which  result  from  the  formation  of  the  slopes  down 
which  they  run,  and  have  bad  their  courses  determiued  by  such 
slopes.  2d.  Inconsequent  streams,  or  those  which  run  independently 
of  existing  slopes  or  dips,  and  which  could  not  have  been  influenced 
as  to  their  positions  in  any  very  important  manner  by  such  slopes. 
Again,  these  inconsequent  streams  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
groups.  Ist.  Those  which  had  their  courses  marked  out  prior  to 
the  formatioD  of  the  structural  deformations  through  which  they 
run,  regardless  of  tho  dip  or  slope  of  the  strata.  Such  streams 
may  be  called  antecedent  drainage,  having  been  laid  out  before  the 
formation  of  the  uptifU,  and  having  successfully  maintained  their 
prior  right  of  way  by  cutting  down  their  beds  as  fast  as  the  obstacles 
were  elevated  athwart  their  courses,  2d.  Inconsequent  streams 
may  have  been  laid  out  upou  the  surface  of  strata  which  overlie 
mconformably  much  more  ancient  beds.  The  upper  strata  being 
m  time  denuded,  the  streams  which  at  first  were  consequent,  cut 
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down  into  these  older  beds  to  which  their  relation  becomes  an 
inconsequent  one.  These  streams  may  be  called  superimposed  drain- 
age. / 

The  creeks  that  drain  the  Black  Hills  constitute  a  consequent 
drainage  system  of  rare  perfection.    Eising  near  the  center  of  the 
uplift,  they  follow  the  direction  of  the  dip  on  all  sides,  and  hold  in- 
dependent courses  until  they  have  passed  outside  the  area  of  dis- 
turbance.    The  symmetry  of  their  arrangement  indicates  that  the 
formation  of  the  arch  began  under  water,  so  that  its  original  sur- 
face was  not  furrowed  by  a  pre-existent  drainage,  but  presented  to 
meteoric  waters,  when  it  was  finally  laid  bare,  an  even  curvature 
the  slope  of  which  everywhere  represented  the  dip.     The  creeks 
came  into  existence  when  the  summit  of  the  arch  appeared  above 
the  water,  and.  its  axial  line  became  at  the  same  time  a  watershed. 
As  its  slopes  gradually  emerged  the  creeks  extended  their  lower 
courses,  but  their  upper  courses  remained  the  same,  and  so  did  the 
watershed.     With  the  progressive  degradation  of  the  arch,  the 
creeks  have  descended  vertically  from  their  first  position  to  their 
present  without  essential  modification  of  their  horizontal  relations, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  watershed  of  to-day  is 
directly  beneath  the  position  of  the  original  watershed. 

The  watershed  therefore  marks  the  place  of  the  original  axis  of 
deformation,  and  as  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  present  axis  of 
deformation  but  lies  fifteen  miles  further  west,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  growth  of  the  arch  was  not  uniform,  but  was  at  first  more  rapid 
on  one  side  and  afterward  on  the  other. 

The  dbcovery  of  this  irregularity  of  movement  does  not  make 
the  Black  Hills  displacement  an  exception,  but  rather  helps  to 
ally  it  to  the  other  displacements  of  the  west,  the  history  of  which, 
as  far  as  known,  is  never  simple. 

The  rivers  which  embrace  the  hills  and  receive  the  waters  of 
the  creeks  are  of  more  recent  date,  and  are  superimposed  on  the 
uplift.  After  the  arch  was  formed,  and  to  some  extent  degraded 
by  erosion,  a  lake  came  into  existence,  which  surrounded  its  base, 
and  remained  long  enough  to  partly  bury  its  flanks  with  lacustrine 
sediments,  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  White  River  Miocene.  When 
the  lake  finally  disappeared  a  new  drainage  system  was  created  on 
its  bed,  and  to  this  system  belong  the  branches  of  the  Cheyenne. 
Subsequent  degradation  has  carried  away  the  lake  beds  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills,  but  the  rivers  inaugurated 
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on  them  have  pemst«d.    They  were  coDsequeot  lo  the  lato  beds, 
but  they  have  cut  iheir  way  down  into  the  upbent  rocks,  and  to 
their  Btructure  ibey  are  idcod sequent  by  superposition. 
At  the  conclnaion  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  paper  the  Society  adjourned. 


J82d  MEETiNa.  >Uv  22d.  1880. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 
Thirty-two  membcrg  preseot.  ■ 

The  minntes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  ^ 

A  paper  was  then  read  before  the  Society  by  the  Rov.  J.  Ovm 

DOBSET 

ON  THE  OENTILE  eTSTEM   OF  TOE  OUABAB. 

The  Omahas  belong  to  the  Dakotan  family.  That  family  it 
divided  into  six  or  seven  groups,  which  are  as  follows:  I.  The 
"■  Dakota,  comprising  the  tribes  of  Dakotaa  and  Assiniboina.  11. 
I'-The  Dhegiha,  including  the  Poiikas,  Omnhos,  Quapaws,  Osagea, 
and  Kansas.  JII.  The  Winnebag^o  group,  embracing  the  Winne. 
bagoes,  lowoa,  Missouris  and  Otoes.  IV.  The  Mandan.  V.  The 
Hidatsa  and  Crowa.  VI.  The  Tutelo,  now  in  Canada ;  and  to  these 
some  add  a  seventh  group,  the  Katiba  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Omahaa,  to  the  consideratioti  of  whom  this  essay  is  limited 
form  a  tribe  of  the  Dhegiha  group.  This  group  consists  of  Upper 
Dhegiha  or  Omahas  and  Ponkas ;  and  Lower  Dh^iba  or  Quapavn, 
O^ages  and  Kansas. 

Dhegiha  means  "  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  land."  It 
answers  to  the  Otoe,  'Ciwere,  and  to  the  Iowa,  "Ce'kiwere. 

If  an  Omaha  or  Ponka  be  challenged  in  the  dark  when  on  his 
own  land,  he  will  reply  "  I  am  a  Dhegiha."  A  Kansas,  on  his  own 
land  will  say,  "  I  atn  he  who  is  a  Dhegiha."  But  when  away  from 
borne,  even  when  on  the  land  of  a  tribe  of  the  same  group,  the 
man  must  give  the  tribal  name,  saying  "  I  am  an  Omaha,"  "  I  am 
a  Pooka,"  or  "  I  am  he  who  is  a  Kansas." 

Omaha,  or  rather  U-ma"-ha",  means  "  up-stream  people."  They 
say  that  in  former  days  their  ancestors  were  on  the  Ohio  river. 
When  they  reached  the  mouth,  they  crossed  the  Mississippi.  There 
the  people  separated.     Soioe  went  down  the  river,  and  became 
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Ugakhpa,  Quapaws,  or  Down-stream  people;  while  the  rest  travelled 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  were  called  U-manhan,  or  "  they  who  went 
against  the  wind  or  current." 

While  on  the  hunt  in  the  olden  time,  and  whenever  their  camp- 
ing place  was  small,  the  Ponkas  encamped  in  three  concentric 
circles ;  and  the  Omahas,  who  were  a  smaller  tribe,  camped  iii  two 
such  circles. 

Hence,  the  Dakotas  called  the  Ponkas  "  The  Three  Nations," 
and  the  Omahas  "  The  Two  Nations."  But  when  they  could  find 
a  large  camping  ground,  each  tribe  had  but  one  circle,  as  they  have 
at  present. 


DiAGBAM  No.  I.—THB  OMAHA  TRIBAL  CIRCLB. 


^>>^;w^s^sEm^ 


Note. — In  this  diagram  the  gentes  that  keop  the  sacred  tents,  and  those 
that  hold  the  snyon  sacred  pipes,  are  designated  by  the  proper  signs. 

The  Omaha  circle  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  five  Hanga- 
shenu  gentes  camp  in  the  first,  and  in  the  second  are  the  five  Ishta- 
sanda  gentes.    The  Hangashenu  claim  to  be  the  superior  people. 
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Their  gentes  are  Elk,  Black-sboulder  (a  bufialo  gens),  Foremost  (a 
buffalo  gens),  Dha^da  (Thunder  people?)  and  Kansas. 

The  Ishtasanda  gentes  are — Earth-lodge  makers  (or  Wolf  people), 
Buffalo-tail,  Deer-head  (or  Deer  people),  Red  dung  (a  buffalo  gens), 
and  Ishtasanda  (a  Reptile  and  Thunder  people). 

Orgin  of  Oentes. — ^The  Black-shoulder  people  say  that  their  an- 
cestors were  buffaloes,  who  lived  in  the  water.  When  they  came  out 
of  the  stream,  they  made  the  water  muddy,  hence  the  first-bom  son 
is  called  "  Makes  the  water  muddy."  Having  reached  the  land, 
they  snuffed  at  the  four  winds,  and  prayed  to  them.  The  north 
and  west  winds  were  good,  but  the  south  and  east  were  bad. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Foremost  gens  were  buffalo,  and  lived  under 
the  water.  They  moved  about  with  their  heads  bowed  down  and 
their  eyes  closed.  By  and  by  they  opened  their  eyes  in  the  ly^ter, 
hence  their  first  name  "  Opening  the  eyes  in  the  water,"  which  is 
also  the  birth  name  of  the  first-born  son.  Emerging  from  the 
water,  they  lifted  their  heads  and  saw  the  blue  sky  for  the  first 
time,  80  they  took  the  name  "  Clear  sky  makers." 

The  Ingdhe-zhide  or  ''  Red  dung  "  gens  has  been  so  called  since 
the  visit  of  the  seven  old  men  with  the  sacred  pipes.  When  they 
reached  the  camp  of  this  gens,  they  found  the  erect  body  of  a  buff- 
alo, partly  buried  in  the  ground,  visible  from  the  flanks  up.  The 
animal  had  been  flayed,  and  the  skin  was  made  into  a  tent.  The 
body  was  bloody  and  frightful  to  behold,  so  the  old  men  passed  by 
without  giving  them  a  pipe. 

The  only  thing  pointing  to  the  mythological  origin  of  the  Elk 
gens  is  the  sacred  bag  of  that  people.  This  bag  is  the  skin  of 
a  prairie-wolf,  and  contains  a  clam  or  oyster  shell,  the  bladder  of  a 
male  elk  filled  with  killickinnick,  some  tobacco  leaves,  a  pipe,  a 
cedar  stick,  and  a  piece  of  the  sinew  of  a  male  elk. 

Eights  and  dviies  of  each  gena, — (o.)  Seven  have  th^  sacred 
pipes:  Black-shoulder,  Dhatada,  Kansas,  Wolf  or  Earth-lodge, 
Buffalo-tail,  Deer-head,  and  Ishtasanda. 

Elk  keeps  the  war  tent,  and  leads  in  the  worship  of  the  thunder- 
god. 

Foremost  lights  the  sacred  pipes  for  the  chiefs,  and  keeps  the 
two  sacred  tents.     He  regulates  the  buffalo  hunt. 
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(fi.)  Law  of  membership.  A  child  belongs  to  the  gens  of  the 
father ;  hence,  half-castes  have  no  status  in  the  gens. 

(e.)  Law  of  marriage.  A  person  must  marry  outside  of  the 
gens,  and  under  certain  restrictions  which  cannot  be  given  in  this 
paper. 

(d.)  Law  of  things  prohibited  to  be  touched  or  eaten.  In  some 
cases  this  governs  the  whole  gens,  in  others,  each  sub-gens  has  its 
especial  taboo.  Thus,  the  Elk  people  cannot  touch  or  eat  any  part 
of  the  male  elk  or  deer. 

(e.)  Religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  each  gens  or  sub-gens — 
Among  these  are  the  naming  of  an  infant,  and  the  worship  of  the 
thunder-god. 

In  the  Deer-head  gens,  the  first  ceremony  is  conducted  as  follows : 
All  the  members  of  the  gens  assemble  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Those  men  belonging  to  the  sub-gens  of  th6 
infant  cannot  eat  any  thing  cooked  for  the  feast,  but  the  men  of 
the  other  sub-gentes  are  at  liberty  to  partake  of  the  food.  The  infant 
is  placed  within  the  circle  of  the  gens,  and  the  privileged  decora- 
tion is  made  on  its  face. 

Taking  some  red-clay  paint,  two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  across 
the  forehead,  two  down  each  cheek,  one  across  the  face  over  the 
mouth,  and  one  under  the  mouth ;  then,  with  tliree  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  red  spots  are  made  down  the  back  of  the  child,  at 
short  intervals,  in  imitation  of  the  fawn.  The  child's  breech-cloth 
is  so  marked.  On  its  arms  and  chest  are  rubbed  stripes  as  long  as 
the  hand.  All  of  the  Deer-head  people  in  attendance,  even  the 
servants,  decorate  themselves,  rubbing  the  rest  of  the  red  paint  on 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  pass  their  hands  backward  over 
their  hair ;  and  they  finally  make  red  spots  on  the  chest  about  the 
size  of  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

The  members  of  the  Pipe  sub-gens,  and  those  persons  in  the 
other  sub-gentes  who  are  related  to  the  infant's  father  through  the 
calumet  dance,  are  the  only  ones  who  are  allowed  to  use  the  privi- 
leged decoration,  and  to  wear  fine  feathers  in  their  hair.  K  the 
child  belongs  to  the  Pipe  or  Eagle  sub-gens,  charcoal,  blue-clay 
and  the  skin  of  a  wild-cat  are  placed  beside  him,  as  the  articles 
not  to  be  touched  by  him  in  after  life.  Then  they  say  to  him^ 
"  this  you  must  not  touch  ;  this  too  you  must  not  touch,  and  thb 
you  must  not  touch."    The  blue  clay  symbolizes  the  blue  sky. 
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[Now  according  to  the  Iowa  myth,  the  Eagle  people  came  down 
from  the  sky.] 

Worship  of  the  Thunder-Grod. — When  the  first  thunder  is 
heard  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Elk  invites  Bear  to  a  feast.  On  his 
arrival  Bear  opens  the  sacred  prairie-wolf  bag,  takes  out  the  pipe 
and  the  elk  bladder  tobacco-pouch,  which  Elk  dare  not  touch. 
Bear  then  takes  some  tobacco  or  killickinnick  from  the  pouch,  and 
fills  the  pipe.  The  lighted  pipe  is  held  up  towards  the  sky,  and  the 
Thunder-god  is  thus  addressed  : 

"  Well  I  venerable  man  I  by  your  striking  you  are  frightening  us, 
your  grand-sons  who  are  here.     Depart  on  high." 

Then  all  present  smoke  the  pipe,  and  join  in  the  feast.  It  is 
alleged  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  the  rain  always  ceases, 
and  the  Bear  people  return  to  their  homes. 

(/.)  Style  of  wearing  the  hair.  The  boys  of  each  gens  are 
obliged  to  wear  their  hair  in  a  prescribed  style.  The  Buffalo 
people  have  four  long  locks,  two  on  each  side,  in  imitation  of  the 
buffalo. 

The  Bird  people  have  four  locks,  representing  the  head,  tail,  and 
wings  of  a  bird. 

The  Turtle  people  have  six  locks,  in  imitation  of  the  head,  tail, 
and  legs  of  a  turtle. 

(g,)  There  are  five  classes  of  relationship,  as  follows:  1.  In  the 
gens;  2.  By  consanguinity  (including  the  members  of  other 
gentes  ^ ;  3.  By  marriage ;  4.  By  the  taboo  of  the  gens  or  sub- 
gens  ;  and  5.  By  the  calumet  dance. 

(h.)  Each  gens  has  a  list  from  which  a  father  is  expected  to  select 
the  names  for  his  children. 

These  are  called  nikie  or  sacred  names,  and  generally  refer  to 
some  act  of  the  mythical  ancestor,  or  to  some  part  of  his  body. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  seven  names  sacred  above  all 
others,  as  referring  to  the  mythical  origin  of  the  gens,  and  which 
used  to  be  conferred  upon  the  sons  born  into  each  household ;  and 
there  were  as  many  similar  birth-names  for  the  daughters. 

These  birth-names  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  household 
names  of  the  children. 

Peculiar  customs  of  the  gena. — I  give  two  examples.     The  Elan- 
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608  Wind  people  Sap  their  blanketa  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  ruse  a 
wind  that  will  drive  away  the  mosquitoes. 

When  the  corn-fielda  of  the  Ishtaaanda  gena  are  troubled  with  a 
species  of  worm,  the  men  proceed  as  follows : 

They  heat  some  grains  of  corn,  and  then  pound  up  with  this 
some  of  the  worms. 

They  make  a  soup  of  the  mixture,  and  when  that  is  eaten,  they 
imagine  that  they  will  have  no  more  trouble. 


DuoBAU  No.  II.— THE  DHATADA  GENTILE  OIEOLB. 


Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  of  namee  of 
gentee  and  Bub-gente«  with  thoee  of  other  tribes  in  the  same  iamity. 
The  Fonkas  have  an  Oaage  gens ;  the  Oglala  Dakotas  have  an 
Osage  section ;  among  the  Omabas  is  a  Kansas  gens ;  some  of  the 
Kansas  form  the  Ponka  gens;  and  I  have  been  told  that  some  of 
the  Wisconsin  Wianebt^oes  call  themselvee  the  Omahas. 
48 
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When  a  gens  assembles  in  its  own  circle,  the  servants  are  sta- 
tioned on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  and  the  rest  of  the  circle  is 
divided  between  the  subgentes. 

Sub-gentes, — Each  gens  is  composed  of  four  sub-gentes,  some  of 
which  in  turn  are  divided  into  four  sections ;  and  these  sections, 
in  some  cases,  are  divided  into  sub-sections. 

The  Elk  sub-gentes  are:  1.  Elk;  2.  Keepers  of  the  war  tent; 
3.  Thunder;  and  4.  One  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me.  The 
Black-shoulder  sub-gentes  are:  1.  Keepers  of  the  Pipe  (Eagle 
people,)  or  they  who  eat  no  red  com ;  2.  They  who  touch  no  char- 
coal; 3.. They  who  eat  no  buffalo  tongues,  and  touch  not  a  buffalo 
head ;  and  4.  The  Criers  or  Heralds. 

The  Foremost  sub-gentes  are :  1.  They  who  eat  not  the  sacred 
buffalo  meat ;  2.  Real  Foremost,  they  who  eat  no  buffalo  tongues ; 
3.  Servants  of  the  Sacred  Tents ;  and  4.  They  who  touch  not 
"  Blue  skins." 

The  Dhatada  sub-gentes  are :  1.  Bear ;  2.  Bird ;  3.  Eagle ;  4. 
Turtle. 

Two  of  the  Kansas  sub-gentes  are :  Keepers  of  the  Pipe,  and 
the  Wind  people. 

The  Earth-lodge  sub-gentes  are:  1.  Prairie-wolf  and  Wolf;  2. 
Keepers  of  the  sacred  stone ;  3.  Keepers  of  the  pipe ;  and  4.  They 
who  touch  not  the  white  swan,  (this  last  is  not  a  taboo.) 

Two  of  the  Buffalo-tail  sub-gentes  are :  1.  Keepers  of  the  Pipe, 
or  they  who  touch  not  the  lowest  rib  of  a  buffalo ;  2.  Keepers 
of  the  sweet  medicine,  or  they  who  touch  not  a  buffalo  calf. 

The  Deer-head  sub-gentes  are :  1.  Keepers  of  the  Pipe  (Eagle 
and  Thunder  people),  or  they  who  touch  not  charcoal,  blue  clay, 
and  the  skin  of  a  wild-cat ;  2.  They  who  touch  not  charcoal,  and 
the  fat  of  a  deer,  and  who  can  not  wear  deer-skin  moccasins ;  3. 
Deer ;  and  4.  Thunder  people. 

The  names  of  the  four  Bed-dung  sub-gentes  are  unknown  to  me, 
though  I  have  obtained  the  names  of  their  chiefs. 

The  Ishtasanda  sub-gentes  are :  1.  Keepers  of  the  claws  of  the 
wild-cat  (Thunder  people) ;  2.  Real  Ishtasanda  or  Reptile  people ; 
3.  Keepers  of  the  clam  shell  or  Thunder  people ;  4.  Keepers  of 
the  sacred  pipe. 

Origin  of  the  sub-gentes, — The  Eagle  people  of  the   Dhatada 
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gens  are  known  as  "  They  who  touch  not  the  buffalo  head  or  skull/* 
This  name  originated  when  the  seven  old  men  carried  the  sacred 
pipes  around  the  tribal  circle. 

.     Diagram  No.  III.— THE  DEER-HEAD  GENTILB  CIRCLE. 


The  Eagle  people  found  that  they  were  slighted,  and  started 
away  in  anger,  determined  to  abandon  the  tribe.  But  the  old 
men  pursued  them,  and  handed  them  a  bladder  filled  with  tobacco, 
and  also  a  buffalo  skull,  saying,  "  Keep  this  skull  as  a  sacred 
thing.^  Hence  the  name  of  the  sub-gens,  and  also  "  Dried  or 
withered  Eagle,''  meaning  "  Dried  buffalo  skull,"  the  birth-name 
of  the  first-born  son. 


Bights  and  dt^iea  of  sub-gentes. — ^The  second  Elk  sub-gens  keeps 
the  war-tent  and  sacred  bag,  and  leads  in  the  worship  of  the 
Thunder-God.  The  members  of  the  first  sub-gens  of  the  Hanga, 
or  Foremost,  keep  the  Sacred  Bark  lodge,  the  most  sacred  of  the 
three,  which  contains  the  sacred  pole  of  the  Ponkas  and  Omahas. 
While  they  cannot  eat  the  sacred  buffalo  meat,  they  can  eat  the 
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tongues.  The  members  of  the  Real  Hahga  sub-gens  keep  the  sacred 
lodge  made  of  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo.  This  lodge  r^ulates 
the  buffalo  hunt.  These  people  can  eat  the  sacred  buffalo  meat, 
forbidden  to  the  first  sub-gens ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
tongues. 

The  members  of  the  Bear  sub-gens  assist  the  Elk  people  in  the 
worship  of  the  Thunder-God. 

The  Raccoon  section  of  this  sub-gens  is  called  Khu'ka,  because 
its  members  are  the  singers  for  those  who  dance. 

The  Eagle  people  keep  the  sacred  buffalo  skull,  and  fill  the  seven 
sacred  pipes  for  the  chiefs. 

The  Pipe  sub-gens  of  the  Black-shoulder  gens,  being  Eagle  people, 
are  entitled  to  use  Eagle  birth-names,  as  well  as  the  Buffalo  birth- 
names  of  the  gens.  So  the  Pipe  sub-gens  of  the  Deer-head  people 
have  Eagle  birth-names,  as  well  as  the  Deer  birth-names  of  the  gens 

The  Bird  people  have  a  curious  custom.  When  the  birds  eat  the 
corn  before  harvest,  the  men  of  this  sub-gens,  go  into  the  field  and 
roast  several  ears  of  corn,  and  chew  the  grains,  which  they  spit 
out  all  around  them.  They  imagine  that  such  a  procedure  deters 
the  birds  from  making  further  inroads  upon  the  crop. 

When  there  is  a  fog,  the  Turtle  people  draw  the  figure  of  a  turtle 
on  the  ground.  They  place  at  its  head,  tail,  and  at  each  of  its  feet, 
pieces  of  tobacco,  which  they  cover  with  small  pieces  of  a  red 
breech-cloth.  This,  they  say,  causes  the  fog  to  disappear  very 
quickly. 

The  following  are  sections  and  sub-sections  of  sub-gentes. 

Those  of  the  Bear  arc :  1.  Black  bear ;  2.  Raccoon  or  the  singers ; 
8.  Grizzly  bear ;  and  4.  Porcupine. 

The  Bird  sub-gens  is  divided  into,  1.  Hawk ;  2.  Blackbird ;  3. 
Thunder ;  4.  Owl  and  Magpie. 

The  Blackbird  sub-sections  are :  1.  Red-wings ;  2.  Yellow-heads ; 
3.  Red-heads ;  and  4.  White-heads. 

The  Thunder  sub-sections  are :  1.  Gray  blackbird  ;  2.  Meadow- 
lark  ;  3.  Prairie-chicken ;  and  4.  Swallow. 

The  Owl  sub-sections  are ;  1.  Great  Owl ;  2.  Small  Owl ;  3.  Mag- 
pie; and  one  whose  name  has  not  been  given  ma. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ten  secondary  divisions  of  the 
Omahas  are  tribes,  and  that  what  I  have  termed  sub-gentes  are  the 
real  gentes.    But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  Indian  terminology. 
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The  "  camp-fire,"  whether  among  the  Dakotaa,  Winnebagoes,  or 
Omahas,  is  the  "  gens."  And  among  the  Omahas  this  "  camp-fire  " 
has  another  name,  Uba'na",  meaning  "  A  clump  of  shoots  from  a 
common  stock  or  root ; "  and  a  sub-gens  is  styled  "  u*kigdha*sne  " 
(from  uga'sne,  to  split  a  log),  and  denotes  "  One  of  the  divisions 
of  the  common  stock." 

This  exhibit  of  the  Omaha  Gentile  System  is  far  from  being 
exhaustive. 

At  each  review  of  the  subject  new  ideas  have  been  suggested,  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  which,  I  hope,  may  be  revealed  by 
future  investigations. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Powell  remarked  on  this  paper  as  follows : 

The  great  interest  in  Mr.  Dorsey's  discussion  of  his  subject  at  the 
present  time  arises  from  the  condition  of  discussions  concerning 
barbarism.  Government  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  patriarchy,  but  this  view  is  apparently  overthrown  by  the  argu- 
ments and  discussions  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  upon  kinship 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  foundation  of  social  organization,  and 
therefore  of  government. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  we  find  not  indeed  the 
lowest  known  form  of  human  society  but  certainly  a  very  primi- 
tive one,  which  exemplifies  one  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the  progress 
of  man  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  from  the  researches  of 
ethnologists  in  other  regions,  the  general  features  of  this  stage  of 
development  appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  all  portions  of 
the  human  race.  Mr.  Dorsey  has  given  an  account  of  the  Dakota 
nations  from  which  it  appears  that  the  gentes  originated  from  the 
fiub-division  of  older  gentes.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  two 
or  more  very  nearly  equal  bodies  constituted  the  curia  or  phratry. 
This  imagined  integration  of  smaller  units  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  some  larger  unit 
than  the  gentes.  But  among  the  Iroquois  and  Dakotas,  the  phratry 
is  older  than  the  gens.  Here  the  process  is  rather  one  of  difieren- 
dation.  In  also  appears  that  the  Indian  social  organization  is  not 
by  any  means  simple,  but  is  very  elaborately  organized. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wyandottes,  the  head  of  the  household  is  a 
woman,  and  the  line  of  descent  is  through  the  female.  In  the 
Omahas  it  is  through  the  male.  The  Wyandotte  gens  has  at  its 
head  four  women  who  choose  a  male  chief.    There  are  eleven  gentes. 
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aad  llw  flovaaS  of  Um  trib«  is  compovd  of  fins  ««■■>  Mii  o^ 
■■te  duef  fran  «Mili  geiw.sml  tha  eoBneO  sdleeto  a  ae^an  df  iIik 
tribtt.    TheiwnMaf  tlie  triiwittbscliief  of  ifceVdf  eiao. 

Oott  of  lie  faatSoim  of  ihe  gBniBe  coaneS  ii  la  idans  moDn  fir 
die  jmn^  menben  of  the  ekn.  A  liN  of  anna  it  aade  op,  oaik 
b^([  fi»[iwl«ii  upon  myiluesl  Marks  of  tbe  bear,  ml^  of  tttter 
loCeaii;  maiaw],  aod  once  a  year,  at  each  gntn  axn  faHt,  die  ecn»- 
eO  mwu  to  malu!  op  ibe  tiot  f/nn  which  the  naoKi  of  '*^M*—  an 
■etectcL 

Cnine  tuanof  tite  WjandotUs  h  diTided  into  aereiai  <-l— p*  uf 
which  th*)  mnat  tmportaat  are  theft,  maiming,  marder,  and  aiinltery. 
The  mnthcr  ponWiia  the  daughter  for  fbraication,  or  Ote  liinr 
woRim  cmnuwllon  condenm  the  culprit  to  whipping,  ar  vo  hav«  dta 
hair  ibared.  Adaltery  is  not  pooished  by  the  faiebtuid,  «nc8  iba 
wife  M  not  a  iDMaber  of  hia  clan,  bat  the  pttabbmeiit  is  indiatad 
bj  membeTB  of  her  owd  cUd,  and  mnsista  in  catting  off  tfa«  baLr  or 
Ui«  ear*,  and  in  disinheritance.  Theft  must  be  foiloned  bv  reo- 
tnaUon  and  compensation.  Murder  is  Bometimes  compoiin<leil  ami 
•ometimee  is  pooi^hed  with  death  by  strangUng,  or  h;  tb«  tom»- 
bawk  f>efore  the  coiinoil  of  the  tribe.  The  herald  of  the  Wolf  clan, 
•electa  one  man  from  each  geoa,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perfonn  the 
execullon.  Witclitraft  in  a!-.)  a.  crime,  am!  tiip  Indian  hn>].-.oi  ■:..□- 
ceming  it,  bear  a  Btrikiog  analogy  to  those  of  former  generationa 
of  our  own  race.  The  accused  person  has  the  right  of  appeal 
which  is  salutory  id  its  nature,  conaiating  of  wager  or  appeal  to  the 
Gods.  The  Wya&dotte  appeals  to  fire,  and  runs  through  it  firat 
from  north  to  south,  and  then  from  east  to  west,  and  if  he  is  burned 
he  is  guilty. 

In  the  North  American  Indians  the  tribal  organisation  bad  ila 
origin  in  government  by  kinship.  In  no  case  does  it  originate  in 
patriarchy.  The  loweatform  of  organization  hitherto  discovered  is 
not  found  among  them.  This  lowest  form  is  where  a  body  of  men 
marry  a  body  of  womcu,  ae  among  the  primitive  Australians,  and 
there  are  indications  that  this  form  of  marrii^e  once  prevailed 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  Probably  the  object  of  it 
was  for  purposes  of  defence. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor  suggested  that  the  abstinence  of  certain 
genles  from  eating  certain  animals  or  parts  of  animals,  may  have 
bad  a  bearing  upon  the  development  of  moral  sentiments.  Where- 
ever  we  find  man,  we  find  "taboo."    This  may  perhaps  spring  from 
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a  natural  tendency  to  self-repression,  and  may  lead  to  a  &ctitioTi8 
self-repression. 

Mr.  Powell  held  the  reverse  view. 

The  next  communication  was  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Mason,  entitled 

COMPABISON  OF  WBITTEN  LANGUAGE  WITH  THAT  WHICH  IS  SPOKEN 

ONLY. 

In  undertaking  the  study  of  any  of  our  aboriginal  languages, 
one  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  difficulty  of  committing  it  to  writing. 
Throughout  his  investigation  he  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  used  the  language  had  no  graphic  method 
of  representing  it.  This  consideration  led  the  writer  to  inquire 
into  the  real  differences  that  exist  between  written  language  and 
that  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  enter  the  written 
stage. 

Spoken  language  is  a  compromise  between  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer.  The  former  is  the  creator  of  language ;  he  is  also  its  des- 
troyer. The  latter  is  its  preserver.  Men  may  speak  as  they  please» 
indeed,  they  are  continually  making  changes,  such  as  coining  terms, 
eliding  portions  of  words,  etc.  This  alteration  of  speech  would 
go  on  indefinitely,  were  it  not  that  the  prime  object  of  speakings 
the  desire  to  be  understood,  brings  the  speaker  under  obligatioif  to 
the  hearer. 

Thus  spoken  language  obeys  two  forces,  a  centrifugal  and  a 
centripetal,  and  its  condition  at  any  time  is  the  resultant  of  these 
two. 

On  the  other  hand,  written  language  is  the  product  of  four 
agencies — the  speaker,  the  hearer,  the  writer,  and  the  reader. 
Spoken  language  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  obeys  the  laws  of 
audition.  Written  language  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  is  amena- 
able  to  the  laws  of  vision.  It  will  readily  occur  to  one  engaged  in 
the  study  of  language,  how  much  more  intelligence  it  would  require 
to  manage  so  complex  a  machine,  how  liable  some  of  the  parts  are  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  how  the  constant  effort  to  readjust  disturbances 
would  itself  elevate  the  people  using  a  written  language. 

This  difference  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  language.  X^e 
classification  of  languages  into  polysynthetic,  agglutinated,  in- 
flected, and  monosyllabic,  is  subject  to  a  higher  generalization, 
namely,  into  the  unwritten  and  the  written.    A  people  who  never 


MO 

•  I«_ 
Bm  w  WKiB  M  any  nav  if  our  lofthw  In 
tog,  a»f  titf  rriW)  l««nM  to  read  the  pmtMl  book,  tJt*ttggbitis»- 
dnn  b^TliM  In  v«ni<th,  ih<>  i±lrRi«ai»  of  iii»  holophnaB  ■gwpiBfc 
mH  ti  r>if>T  iif  itn  IndiM  BSbl»  ^tmmm  a  lUBilar  anMaaanto 
an  orrilnsry  Er>gtM  iionk,  ocrtniaJy  bwrin^  nw  a  bnter  pcopoE^ 
dm  of  iaB)t  wnrd>  Umb  nnw  nf  Tiunt  MJumUav'*  E— y*. 

AfsJn,  written  iMgnt^  ttt(R>n  fmm  npoiun  ta  iu  edkioieT  m 
Ml  inacninait  of  tItHRfbL  A*  u  wull  linawn.tlM  roam  aruuuitt* 
anntal  rnmtt  iff  IsigilftgB  ««  finr  in  nacniMr.  Tfad  nnsCr  of 
Mow  Kn<l  thongbta  '»lii«h  nm  in  um  lunnag  &  peopt*  mM  ba 
sIIbIbmI  tiy  mrb  derins  m  th*  moveain  eiu^  or  th«  romMimtiam 
of  tifama  afwl  lnUen  in  klgvbrB.  Tbaas  'Imvium  Bra  Inmtinn  in  th* 
anCnm,  M)l1neaA>m  in  tb«  iratwntwt  terra,  nAsea  or  fipms  of 
wlflTtion.  ftgnre*  of  inTitrafitinii,  dgnm  itT  nqlacitiitian,  metathHiK. 
IntoDstfnn  »ni  animt,  mhI  man;  nihimi. 

As  Itnift  ai  a  ptnpiR  ar«  in  MTiigny  or  barbuimi,  tha  d 
tlom  a«e«»u7  to  oappl;  ibmr  mintt  ora  witbia  tba  t 
ncBMny.  There  mmo  »  time,  bownrer,  wbea  idn 
OMBw  anleaB  awmoiy  cho  be  labeidiaMl.  Writing,  tJ 
im  important  nra  in  the  hutary  of  GoUsm.  It  i»  tha  imdnct,  tha 
i-f-^pfftrl",  .tori  tttn  ;n"'nim-n!  -iif  tliou^ht— jiiat  aa  a  vase  -i  -iM 
prftdHct  of  ihe  art  of  pottery,  a  receptacle  in  the  sit  of  hmbandry, 
HTid  an  infltniment  in  the  art  of  cookery. 

Bumming  np  the  differences  between  langosgea  tbaC  ore  writtoi 
and  those  that  are  spoken  only,  the  conclusion  waa  reached  that  in 
thi3  evolution  of  civilization  the  invention  of  writing  markaas  im- 
portnnt  an  epoch  m  the  acquisition  of  speech  itaelf- 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 


183d  Mbbtiwo.  Jciib  5rH,  1880. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty -eight  members  present. 

Tho  first  communieation  for  the  evening  waa  by  Mr.  Pbteb 
CoLMBR  on 

fltrOAR   FROM  BOROHUM. 

Mr.  Oolllrr  prefHced  his  remarka  hy  mention  of  the  earlier  at- 
empts  to  ohtnin  sugar  from  the  Borgbum  plant.    Although  molaaaea 
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and  syrup  had  been  frequently  produced,  yet  the  manufacture  of 
crystallized  sugar  had  not  on  the  whole  been  attended  with  much 
success.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Stanton  Grould,  of  New  York, 
had  suggested  that  a  few  systematic  and  careful  experiments  ought 
to  be  made,  but  so  far  as  known,  none  had  been  undertaken  until 
recently.  In  1879,  the  Agricultural  Department  resolved  to  ex- 
periment in  this  direction,  and  obtained  seed  for  four  varieties,  the 
Early  Amber,  the  White  Liberian,  the  Chinese  and  the  Honduras. 
These  were  planted  May  15th,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was 
made  beginning  soon  after  the  flower  appeared  and  repeated  every 
four  or  five  days,  until  frost  appeared  in  October. 

Full  details  in  regard  to  these  experiments  will  be  given  in  the 
annual  report  for  1879  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  are  the  more  important  results : 

July  18th.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  Early  Amber  contained 
four  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  and  3}  per  cent,  of  uncrystallizable 
sugar. 

August  15th.  The  juice  contained  14.75  per  cent,  crystallizable, 
and  li  per  cent,  uncrystallizable  sugar.  The  latter  proportions 
were  maintained  until  heavy  frosts  in  October. 

The  same  results  approximately  were  shown  by  the  White 
Liberian  upon  the  same  dates. 

August  6th.  The  Chinese  variety  showed  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  crystallizable,  and  about  five  per  cent  of  uncrystallizable  sugar ; 
but  with  the  progress  of  the  season,  the  former  gradually  increased 
and  the  latter  decreased. 

The  Honduras  variety  behaved  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
Chinese,  but  developed  still  later,  reaching  a  maximum  on  the  18th 
of  October.  The  general  results  of  these  experiments  seemed  to 
show  that  the  failure  hitherto  to  obtain  sugar  from  sorghum  was 
due  to  the  custom  of  cutting  the  canes  too  early,  and  before  they 
were  ripe.  If  they  had  been  permitted  to  stand  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, before  the  inception  of  change  by  the  action  of  frost,  the 
amount  of  sucrose  would  have  been  much  greater  and  the  glucose 
much  less. 
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Tbe  second  commiuicaUoD  was  b;  Mr.  Wnxux  McMuunit^l 

05  TUB  KETEOEOLOGICAI,  COSDITIOXa  AFPBCTISG  THE  CTLTUKS 
OF  THE  SL'GAB  BEET. 

Mr.  KIcMtiRTBtE's  i>aper  ia  to  be  published  io  fall  in  the  annnd  I 
report  for  1879  of  tb43  CommisaioQer  of  Agriciiltare. 


184Tn  Meetimg.  June  I^tb,  ISSO.  J 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Twenty-six  members  present. 

Tlie  President  announced  ta  the  Bocietv  the  election  aa  members 
of  Meagre.  C.  II.  Davis,  Z.  L.  "WmTE,  A,  W.  Greelt,  C.  E.  Kor 
BOCHHE  and  J.  P.  Stoky. 

The  first  communication  for  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  D.  P,  1 

OS  A  UEOHAKICAL  ATTACHMENT  FOR  EQUATORIAL  MODNTIMOS 
TO  FACILITATE  SWEEPIKC  IN  BIGHT  ASCENSIOK. 

The  arc  of  the  sector  which  drives  the  polar  asis  is  gradual 
in  hours  and  parts  thereof.  Sliding  upon  this  graduation  are  two 
vernier-like  pieces,  each  of  which  carries  a  projecting  metallic 
point.  By  cJamp-screwB  the  verniers  may  be  attached  to  any 
part  of  the  seetor-arc.  A  revolving  collar,  with  a  screw  for  clamp- 
ing, surrounds  the  polar  axis  adjacent  to  the  sector,  and  carries  a 
projecting  arm  the  end  of  which  will  just  touch  both  the  metallic 
points  attached  to  the  verniers.  An  electric  apparatus  is  so  dis- 
posed that  whenever  the  projecting  arm  comes  in  contact  with 
either  point  on  the  verniers,  a  tel^rapbic  sounder  shall  beat,  or  an 
electric  bell  shall  ring.  Id  using  the  device,  the  two  verniers  are 
set,  by  means  of  the  aector^graduation,  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  zones  to  be  searched.  The  sector  is  uuclamped 
from  the  polar  axis,  and  conuected  with  the  clock,  and  the  latter 
set  in  motion.  The  telescope  is  then  set  upon  one  end  of  the  lones, 
and  the  projectiug  arm  brought  in  contact  with  the  corresponding 
vernier-point  The  collar  is  clamped  to  the  polar  axis  in  that 
position,  and  the  telescope  set  in  declination.  As  the  instrument  is 
moved  back  and  forth  in  right  ascendon,  the  electric  signal  will 
apprise  the  ear  of  the  observer  whenever  the  telescope  reacbe* 
ti(ber  limit  of  the  tones. 


1 

,t«ii^H 

two  ^H 
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Mr.  Todd's  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciences,  1880,  page  270 ;  also  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  (he  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  June,  1880. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cbaiq  on 

VOHTEX  MOTION  IN  OKDINABY  FLUIDa 

This  paper  is  to  be  published  ia  full  in  tho  Proceedings  of  the 
liOndoQ  Mathematical  Society. 
The  third  commUDication  was  by  Mr.  Edoab  Fbibbv 

ON  UAGIC  SQUABBB. 

[Abstract.] 

The  ordinary  idea  of  a  magic  square  is  a  square  divided  up  into 
a  smaller  number  of  squares,  with  the  successive  integers  placed  in 
each  square  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  whether 
counted  horizontally,  di^;onaIly,  or  vertically,  will  always  be  tho 
same — many  very  ingenious  such  squares  have  beeu  constructed, 
also  squares  of  squares,  magic  cubes,  and  magic  circles.  I  pro- 
pose to  simply  show  what  I  consider  the  most  convenient  way  of 
constructing  them  when  they  can  be  constructed,  and  pointing  out 
some  of  their  remarkable  properties. 

The  two  which  follow  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  what  I  will 
call  unsymmetrical  squares : 


FIg.l. 
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The  first  square  cooDts  34  the  ordinary  10  ways,  each  small 
square  of  4  at  the  corners  also  counts  34,  or  the  whole  square  can 
be  divided  into  4  squares  each  of  which  counts  34,  and  the  4 
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Dumbera  at  (iiB  angular  poiota  of  the  squar«  as  well  as  the  aaii 
Miuam  all  count  the  same  number  34.     There  are  alao  io  dw  ig-  ] 
nrM  many  laotn  parullelograma  nhcwc  sum  is  eqaAl  to  34. 

In  tlicsecoudfigure  therearel2  waysin  whichlheSnumbennn 
uji  to  65,  but  beyond  tliia  fact  tbcro  appears  to  be  no  spedsl  qiB- 
metrk-ol  arrnD^inent  of  the  aumbera. 


The  foIIowinK  C 


»  appear  to  fulfil  the  coniiiUoDS  of  symmelij.  | 

Fig.*. 
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The  special  characteristic  of  these  two  figures  is,  that  any  tno 
figures  whatever  similarly  placed  with  reference  to  the  centre  will 
always  amount  to  the  same  number,  in  the  first  to  17,  and  in  the 
second  figure  to  26 ;  heucc,  in  the  first  figure  there  will  be  8  separate 
lines  which  add  up  to  17 ;  this  of  course  will  only  be  by  consider- 
ing 6  and  11  as  a  difi'erent  line  to  1  and  16,  and  the  same  for  the 
other  diagonal.  If  now  any  one  of  these  lines  is  considered  as  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  and  any  one  of  the  remaining  lines 
the  other  diagonal,  wo  shall  have  — 5—  =  28  parallelograms  simi- 
larly situated  with  respect  to  the  centre,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  at 
the  angular  points  being  equal  to  34 ;  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  parallelograms  include  the  limitiug  cose  when  the  diagonals 
coincide  with  the  two  straight  lines  1,  6, 11, 16,  and  4,  7, 10, 13 ; 
they  also  of  course  include  the  central  square  and  the  4  angular 
points  of  tbe  whole  square,  besides  these  28  there  are  the  4  aqaires 
into  which  the  squares  may  be  divided  also  tlie  4  horizontal  and  4 
vertical  lines  and  8  more  rectangles,  viz:  1, 14,  7, 12  ;  15,  6,  4,  9, 
and  6  others  from  the  other  sides,  making  altogether  48  atrai^t 
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lines  OT  parallelograms,  for  which  the  sum  is  equal  to  34,  and  the 
Bam  of  two  figures  od  the  straight  line  equidietant  from  the  center 
=17. 

Figure  4,  which  has  the  5  squares  on  a  side,  will  readily  be 
permved  to  be  symmetrical.  The  sum  of  two  sy mmetrical  num- 
bers always  bang  equal  to  26,  we  have  of  course  a  great  num- 
ber of  parallelograms,  for  which  the  sum  of  the  numbers  at  the 
angular  points  is  always  equal  to  52,  and  a  number  of  hexagons 
having  the  sum  of  the  numbers  at  the  angular  points  equal  to  78, 
all  which  have  this  property  that  the  diagonals  joining  opposite 
joints  will  always  be  mutually  bisected  at  the  centre,  &c. 

The  magic  square  of  six  on  a  side  cannot  be  constructed,  at  least 
not  symmetrical  like  these  others,  this  may  be  shown  as  follows : 
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If  in  figure  5  we  attempt  to  fill  up  the  diagonals  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  extremes  shall  be  equal  to  37,  thdr  difference  must  be  an 
odd  multiple  of  5 ;  the  only  numbers  that  can  fill  these  conditions 
are: 

1      8     16    22    29     80 

6     11     la     21     2G    SI 

11     14    IT    20    28    23 

IB    17    18    19    20    21 

The  2d  and  3d,  2d  and  4th,  and  3d  and  4tb  cannot  co-exist, 
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therefore  the  1st  line  must  be  one  of  the  diagonals,  and  one  of  the 
other  three  lines  the  other  diagonal. 

Making  a  +  b!  ^h  +  V  AcaST,  and  putting  in  the  conditions 
for  a  magic  square  we  have : 

a-|-b  +  c  +  d  =  104,  99  or  94 
e  +  f  +  g  +  h=  92,  89  or  86 
k4-l+m  +  n=i  80,  79  or  78 
e — h  +  k  —  n=  5, 10  or  15 
a— d  +  1  — m=  3,  6  or  9 
b  — c  +  f  — g«    1,    2or    3 

Whence,  by  addition,  2  (a  +  b  +  e  +  f+k  +  l)«  285,  an  odd 
number,  which  is  impossible. 

If  we  had  constructed  the  square  having  4  squares  on  each  side 
in  a  similar  way,  we  should  have  obtained  two  solutions,  but  in  one  of 
the  solutions  one  of  the  numbers  would  have  been  used  twice,  and 
another  one  not  at  all,  and  so,  for  that  reason  it  would  have  been 
excluded,  therefore  the  one  given  is  the  only  symmetrical  solution ; 
but  there  will  be  eight  ways  of  arranging  it,  viz :  by  beginning  at 
each  corner  and  filling  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  construction  is  very  simple,  for  of  the  eight  ways  of  doing 
it  we  will  commence  one  below  the  middle  square  and  move  diagon- 
ally to  the^right,  taking  care  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  to  suppose 
the  whole  square  moved  down  and  begin  again  at  top ;  when  we  go 
over  to  the  left,  suppose  the  whole  square  moved  over,  &c.,  begin- 
ning again  at  the  right,  and,  when  one  square  is  filled  up,  move 
from  there  diagonally  to  the  left,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  move  down  two  vertically  from  your  last  number,  the  square 
will  be  entirely  symmetrical ;  the  sum  of  any  two  figures  similarly 
placed  with  reference  to  the  centre  will  be  122.  There  are  many 
more  interesting  features  connected  with  it  that  I  leave  to  the 
reader's  ingenuity  to  suggest 
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A  square  having  an  odd  number  of  squares  on  each  side  can 
always  be  constructed  very  easily,  thus  taking  11  on  a  side  as  an 
example : 

Fig.  6. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Frisby's  remarks  the  President  an- 
nounced that,  by  resolution  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Society 

stood  adjourned  until  the  second  Saturday  in  October. 


On  page  120,  Hoe  2,  add  the  following  paragraph : 
The  pbeoonema  aoem  to  be  independent  of  the  material  of  which 
the  jawa  of  the  slit  are  couipoaed,  for  the  same  reaulls  followed  in 
the  CQBe  of  braea,  steel,  and  obsidian.  In  the  case  of  the  elit  iiia<lc 
of  obsidian;  the  ciTects  wcr«  a  little  more  marked  than  with  the 
metaU,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  aceuracy  of  thft 
edges. 


STANDING  RULES. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  June  19,  1880,  it 
was —  * 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee  keep  a  chrono- 
logical register  of  the  elections  and  acceptances  of  Members  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Washington,  showing  the  date  at  which  each  newly 
elected  member  accepts  his  membership ;  and  that  no  person  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  membership  until  his  name  is  entered  thereon  as  having 
accepted  the  same  in  writing. 

Vide  Standing  Rules  for  the  Society,  No.  9,  and  Standing  Rules 
for  the  General  Committee,  No.  7. 
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AsaO.  Aldis 1873,  March  1. 

Sylvanus  Thayer  Abert 1876,  January  80. 

Robert  Stanton  Avery 1879,  October  11. 

Spencer  Fullerton  Baird. 
Joseph  K.  Barnes. 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 
John  Shaw  Billings. 

Orville  Elias  Babcock —  1871,  June  9. 

Henry  Hobart  Bates • 1871,  November  4. 

fTheodorus  Bailey 1878,  March  1. 

Thomas  W.  Bartley  _ 1878,  March  29. 

Samuel  Clagett  Busey 1874,  January  17. 

Emil  Bessels 1876,  January  16. 

George  Bancroft 1876,  January  80. 

♦Lester  A.  Beardslee 1876,  February  27. 

Rogers  Birnie 1876,  March  11. 

Marcus  Baker 1876,  December  2. 

Swan  Moses  Burnett 1879,  March  29. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell 1879,  March  29. 

William  Birnoy 1879,  March  29. 

Horatio  Chapin  Burchard 1879,  May  10. 
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HOBACE  OAPROH. 

TeoMAH  Lincoln  Oasbt. 
I  Saxmon  Portlahs  Cbahk. 
John  HnKTiNoros  Oeanb  Cosriw, 
t  Bknjamin  Fakboil  Ohaio. 
Charles  Henrt  Crake. 

Riebard  DominiouB  Outts 1871, 

•AuguBtuB  L,  Caae 1872, 

Eobert  Craig 1878, 

Elliott  Oouea 1874, 

Jositth  Curtis 1674, 

John  Whita  Chiokoring 1874, 

•Prank  Wigglaaworth  Clurka 1874, 

Edward  Clark _1877, 

Frederiufc  Collins 1B79, 

ThomnH  Craig, 1879, 

John  Heorr  Comstook 1880, 

William  Hbalkt  Dai.l. 

iALKXA?IIIKR   B.    DTER. 
larence  Edward  Dutton 1872, 

tRiehsrd  Uruin  Dean 1872, 

Henry  Harrison  Chaso  Dunwoody 1878, 

+  CharlBH  Henry  Davis I8T4, 

+  Fredoric  William  Dorr —1874, 

1876, 


Mjrick  Hascali  Dooliltle.- 


f  Amos  BechI!  BAroN. 


EZKI 


r  Elli 


^*Gkoroe  H.  Elliot. 

John  Robie  Eastman 1871, 

•Stewart  Eldred.ije   1871, 

7Fredric  Miller  Endlieh 1878, 

7Churles  Ewing 1874,  , 

-"      '    "    ■  ..1874,  . 


,  March  1. 
,  January  17. 
,  Januiiry  17, 
John-Eaton.  _1- _ „  J874,  May  8. 


wing,. 


*Eli9ha  Foots. 

■William  Ferrel _ 1872,  November  16. 

Edgar  Frieby -' — 1872,  November  16. 

t  John  Gray  Foster 1873,  January  18. 

Edward  T.  Fristoe 1878,  March  29. 

Robert  Fletcher 1878,  April  10. 

Edward  J esaop  Farquhar 1876,  February  12. 

Theodore  Nicholas  Oill. 
Bknjamin  Franklin  Greene. 

Henry  Gnodfellow 1871,  November  4. 

Grove  Karl  Gilbert 1878,  Juno  7. 

Leonard  Dunnell  Gale 1874,  January  17. 

•James  Terry  Gardner 1874,  January  17. 

George  Brown  Goode 1874,  Janiiory  81. 

Henrv  Gannett 1874,  April  U, 

•  Edward  Oaiel  Graves 1874,  April  11. 

Edward  Miner  GHllHudet 1875,  February  27. 

Francis  Vinton  Greene 1876,  April  10. 

Francis  Matliewe  Green 1876,  November  9. 
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Edward  Goodfellow 1875,  December  18. 

Alexander  Young  P.  Garnett 1878,  March  16. 

*  Walter  Hayden  Graves 1878,  May  25. 

*  Francis  MackallGunnell™ 1879,  February  1. 

Bernard  Richardson  Green 1879,  February  16. 

William  Whiting  Godding. 1879,  March  29. 

James  Howard  Gore 1880,  March  14. 

Adolphus  W.  Greely 1880,  June  19. 

Asaph  Hall. 

William  Harkness. 

Ferdinand  Vandevkkr  Hayden. 

f  Joseph  Henry. 

Julius  Erasmus  Hilgard. 

Andrew  Atkinson  Humphreys. 

Henry  W.  Howgate 1873,  January  18. 

Edward  Singleton  Holden 1873,  June  21. 

f  Isaiah  Hanscom 1873,  December  20. 

*  Edwin  Eugene  Howell. 1874,  January  81. 

Henry  Wetherbee  Henshaw 1874,  April  11. 

David  Lowe  Huntingdon 1877,  December  21. 

George  William  Hill 1879,  February  1. 

•^  Peter  Conover  Hains 1879,  February  16. 

*  Franklin  Benjamin  Hough 1879,  March  29. 

William  Henry  Holmes 1879,  March  29. 

Ferdinand  H.  flassler 1880,  May  8. 

Thornton  Alexander  Jenkins. 

William  Waring  Johnston... .—1873,  June  21. 

*  Henry  Arundel  Lambe  Jackson 1876,  January  30. 

William  Nicholson  Jeffers  .— ...1877,  February  24. 

Arnold  Burgess  Johnson 1878,  January  19. 

Joseph  Taber  Johnson 1879,  March  29. 

Owen  James 1880,  January  8. 

^^Reuel  Keith 1871,  October  29. 

John  J:iy  Knox 1874,  May  8. 

Albert  Fi  eeman  Africanus  King 1875,  January  16. 

f  Ferdinand  Kampf 1 1876,  December  18. 

Clarence  Kins: 1879,  May  10. 

Jerome  H.Kidder _ ...1880,  May  8. 

Charles  Evans  Kilbourne 1880,  June  19. 

f  Jonathan  Homer  Lane. 

Nathan  Smith  Lincoln 1871,  May  27. 

** Henry  H.  Lockwood  .__ 1871,  October  29. 

^*  Stephen  C.  Lyford  ._ _ — 1873,  January  18. 

William  Lee _ 1874,  January  17. 

Edward  Phelps  Lull 1876,  December  4. 

Eben  Jenks  Loomis 1880,  February  14. 

t  Fielding  Bradford  Meek. 
Montgomery  Cunningham  Meigs. 
Albert  J.  Myer. 

William  Myers ._ _. 1871,  June  23. 

t  Oscar  A.  Mack 1872,  January  27. 

William  Manuel  Mew 1873,  December  20. 
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I  Archibald  Robertson  Marvlno 1674,  January  81- 

i  James  Williani  Milner 1874,  January  31. 

Garriolt  Mallery  .,___ 1876,  January  8a 

Otis  Tufton  Maaon 1875,  January  80. 

WilUato  McMurlrio 1878,  J'obruary  26. 

Anieelo  Gabriel  Menooal 1877,  February  24. 

Martin  Terdinaad  Uorris 1877,  February  24. 

Monlgomery  Meigs 1877,  March  24. 

"  Joseph  Badeor  Martin 1878,  May  26. 

Frederic  Bauders  McGuire 1879,  February  16. 

Oluy  Macauloy 1880,  January  8. 

Waltbr  Lauu  NicaoLsoN, 

"Ohurles  Henry  Nichols 1872,  May  4. 

Ohurlei  Nordlwff 1879,  May  10. 


JOBK  GrOBB  PA.HKB. 

Fetbr  Parker. 

•  Titian  Hambat  Pbalk. 

*BXHJAU1I1  Petbck. 

•CUotIbs  Christopher  Parry 1871,  May  13, 

••Carlislo  P.  Patterson 1871,  November  17. 

*  Charles  Banders  Peiree 1873,  March  1. 

Orlando  Metcalfe  Poe 1873,  October  4. 

John  Wesley  Powell 1874,  JanLiai-vl7. 

••DiividDixtm  Porter  - 1874,  April  IK 

•  Albert  Charles  Peale 1874,  April  II. 

Eobert  Lawrence  Packard 1875,  February  27. 

Henry  Martyn  Paul 1877,  May  19. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett __ 1873,  Mareh  29. 

Daniel  Webster  Prentiss 1880,  Januarys. 

•Christopher  Raymond  Perry  Bodgers 1872,  March  9. 

*  Josepii  Addison  Rogers 1872,  March  9. 

Jolin  itodgers 1872,  November  10. 

•Henry  Keed  Kathbone 1874,  January  17. 

•Robert  Kidcway 1874,  January  81, 

■f  John  Campbell  Riley  „ 1877,  May  19. 

Charles  Valentine  Riley 1878,  November  9. 

William  Francis  MeKnight  Ritter 1879,  October  21. 

Bbkjamih  Frahklim  Sands. 
fGEOROE  Christian'  Scbakffer. 
CeARLKa  Anthiny  Schott. 
William  Tecvm.seh  Shbrmak. 

James  Hamilton  Savillo 1871,  April  39. 

Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford 1872,  January  27. 

7  Frederic  Adolphus  Sawyer 1878,  October  4. 

John  Sherman 1874,  January  17. 

*John  Stearns— _ 1874,  March  28. 

•Ormond  Stone 1874,  March  28. 

Aaron  Nichols    Skinner 1875,  February  27. 

Samuel  Shellabarger 1875,  April  10. 
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David  Smith 1876,  December  2. 

*  Montgomery  Sicard 1877,  February  24. 

Henry  Kobinson  Searle 1877,  December  21. 

Charles  Dwight  Sigsbee 1879,  March  1. 

John  Patten  Story 1880,  June  19. 

William  Bower  Taylor. 

*  William  Calvin  Tilden 1871,  April  29. 

?  George  Taylor 1873,  March  1. 

Joseph  Meredith  Toner 1873,  June  7. 

Almon  Harris  Thompson 1876,  April  10. 

William  J.  Twining 1878,  November  28. 

David  P.  Todd __ -1878,  November  28. 

**  Jacob  Kendrick  Upton 1878,  February  2. 

George  Vasey 1876,  June  5. 

*  Junius  B.  Whbkler. 
Joseph  Janvier  Woodward. 

William  Maxwell  Wood 1871,  December  2. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker 1872,  January  27. 

James  Clarke  Welling 1872,  November  16. 

James  Ormond  Wilson 1873,  March  1. 

George  M.  Wheeler 1873,  June  7. 

t  John  Maynard  Woodworth 1874,  January  31. 

Allen  D.  Wilson ..1874,  April  11. 

?  Charles  Wftrron 1874,  May  8. 

*  Joseph  Wood 1876,  January  16. 

*  Christopher  Columbus  Wolcott 1876,  February  27. 

Lester  Frank  Ward 1876,  November  18. 

Charles  Abiathar  White 1876,  December  16. 

Zebulon  L.  White -i 1880,  June  19. 

fMordecai  Yarnall 1871,  April  ^9. 

Henry  Crissey  Yarrow 1874,  January  81. 

Anton  Zumbrock — 1876,  January  80. 


LIST  OF  RECIPIENTS 


OP  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON, 


This  list  is  mostly  confined  to  sach  scientific  periodicals,  libraries,  sohools,  and  other 
scientific  centres,  as  are  not  on  the  regnlar  distribution  list  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Washington ^  D.  C. : 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Library  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory. 

Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Library  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Library  of  the  Army  Signal  Office. 

Library  of  the  Engineer  Bureau,  War  Department. 

Library  of  the  Coast  and  Grcodetic  Survey. 

Library  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 

Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Library  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury  Department. 

Library  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office. 

Library  of  the  Anthropological   Society  of   Washington,  Smith- 
sonian Building. 

Library  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  Corcoran  Building. 

Library  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey  Building. 

Philadelphia^  Penn.  : 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
Editor  of  the  American  Naturalist. 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Baltimore^  Md. : 

The  Library  of  the  John?  Hopkins  University, 
Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 
Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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NeiD   I'oyh,  If.  V. : 

Editoi'  ot  the  American  ChemUt. 

EdiUir  of  tbQ  ScicnliSc  American,  Munn  &  Co. 

Editor  of  Um  Engineering  aod  Mining  Journal. 

Editor  of  Van  Nostrand's  MagaEine,  27  Warren  Street 

Editor  of  the  Popular  Seienec  Montlil}',   Appletou  &  Co.,  Pub-  4 

Library  of  the  Suhuol  of  MineB,  Oolumbia  College- 
Library  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  SoiencB. 
Library  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
Library  of  the  Amerii'an  Miispum  of  Natural  History. 

Saboien,  N.  J.  .■ 

The  Library  of  the  Slavnas  Polytooboio  Institute. 
Botioii,  Moif. : 

The  Public  Library  of  Boston. 

The  Library  of  the  Maasaohuantta  InBtitule  of  Technology. 

The  Library  of  the  BoEton  Society  of  Natural  Hiatory. 

The  Library  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science*. 

Cbmiritlfft,  Mais.  .- 

The  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Library  of  Harvard  College  Observatory. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

The  Library  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  ArchoBology. 

Kattsaa  C^iy,  Kan.  : 

The  Editor  of  tbe  Kansas  Review  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry. 
Dcs  Moina,  loua; 

The  Editor  of  the  Analyst. 
i/eiii  Haven,  G)nn.  : 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art*. 

Tbe  Library  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mieh.  : 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Micbigao. 
Chkago,  in.  : 

The  Public  Library. 
Si.  Loui»,  Ma. ; 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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Cincinnati^  Ohio: 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

The  Library  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Oakland^  Cal. : 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  California. 

Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic: 

Library  of  the  National  Observatory. 

London,  England: 

Bditor  of  "  Nature,"  care  of  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Editor  of  The   London,   Edinburgh,   and    Dublin  Philosophical 

Magazine. 

The  Geological  Magazine,  Burlington  House. 

Popular  Science  Review. 

Chemical  News  and  Journal  of  Physical  Science. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Observatory. 

The  Academy. 

The  Athena3um. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 

Symon's  Monthly  Meteorological  Magazine. 
The  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Library  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  Library  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  Library  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 
The  Library  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Oxford,  England : 

The  Bodleian  Library. 

Cambridge,  England: 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge. 

The  Editor  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  Messenger  of 
Mathematics. 

Calcutta,  India : 

Library  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
Library  of  the  Meteorological  Office  for  India. 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
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Mancheeler,  England: 

The  Literary  nnd  Philoaophioal  Society. 
EidinbuTgh,  Scotland: 

The  Royal  SociBty  of  Edinburgh. 

Melboarrte,  Victoria,  Auglralia  : 

Tiie  Rojftl  Society  of  Victoria. 
Sfjdntff,  iVEw  South  Walei,  Atufralia  .- 

Tlip  Royal  Society  of  New  Sautb  "Walei- 
Dublin,  Ireland: 

The  Royal  Society  uf  Dublin. 

Mmiraal,  Canada.' 

Tho  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Naluraliet. 

Tirronto,  Canada  : 

The  Cnuadian  Journal  of  tjcieoue,  Literature,  aad  Hiatorj. 
The  Library  of  thi;  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Domiaion. 

Paris,  Franrr : 

The  Editor  of  Lea  Mondea,  Revue  Hebdomad  aire. 

"  Bull.  Hebdom.  de  I'Asaoc.  Sciontifique  de  Prance. 

"  Kevuc  Soientifique. 

"  Jouniiil  de  Physique  Iheorique  et  appliquS. 

"  Annulcs  do  Chimie  et  Physique. 

"  La  Nature. 

"  Revue  d'Anthropologie  da  M.  Paul  Broca. 

"  Journal  de  Matheniatiquea  puros  ct  appliquiei. 

'■  Bulletin  dea  Sciences,  Mathematiqued  et  AstroDO- 

"  Journnl  dos  Siivants. 

The  Academy  of  Si^ionues. 
Berlin,  Germany: 

Editor  of  Wiedemann's  [PoggendorfTs]  Annalen  der  Physik  und 
Chemie. 
"        Jahrbuch  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  Mathematik. 
"         Die   Fortschritte  der   Phyaik    (Phyaikalischea   Gescll- 

schafL) 
"         Der  Naturforflcher. 

"         Zeitschrift    der    Konigliche    Prcusaiscben    Statistiche^ 
Bureau. 
K.  PreusaiBoho  Akadomie  der  ■W'""'""''haften. 
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HalUj  Germany: 

Editor  of  Die  Natur. 

Hamburg  ^  Qermany, 

Library  of  the  Deutsche  Seewarte. 

Munich^  Qermany: 

Library  of    the  Konigliche   Baierisohe  Akademie  der  Wisson 
schaften. 

Brunswick,  Germany: 

Editor  of  Gorrespondens-Blatt  der  D.  G^esell.  fur  Anthropologie. 

CarUruhe,  Germany: 

Editor  of  Botanischer  Jahresbericht. 

Chrisiianiaj  Norway: 

Library  of  the  Yidenskab^Selskabet. 

Stoekholm,  Sweden : 

Library  of  the  K.  Svenska  Yetenskapfl-AkademieB. 

Kiel,  Germany: 

Editor  of  Astronomische  Nachrichten. 

Greifatoald,  Germany : 

Editor  of  Arcbiv  fur  Mathematik  und  Pbyitik. 

Gotha,  Germany: 

Editor  of  Petermann'ft  Geograpbiscbe  KittbeilungCD. 

Augsburg,  Germany  : 

Editor  of  Dai  Auilaod. 

Brussels,  Belgium : 

Ubrsry  of  tb^  Academie  Royals  de»  Srri^rDces,  etc 

Le^mc,  Germany  : 

YASU/r  fff  Gneu  :  Natur  tind  Leben, 

^'        AuM^len  der  Chamle  and  Fbarmacia. 

♦♦        Z^ffAi^^fjher  AnzeigCT, 

**        Aii»  der  Xatfir, 

♦'        Z^U<:hrifi  fur  )l*tb«frmatik  und  Fhytik. 
Uihrstry  of  %tt*:  A.\tronofaH*:hf'.  f>ftiv;lliichaft. 
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Vienna,  Auitrii 


KaiEorliclii'  Aksdemie  dcr  Wis'enichafLen. 

Editor  of  the  ZsiLschrift  Ser  0c9teTreiclii«:iien  QcspU-soluLfl  tiki 
Metcorologie. 

Milan,  Italy; 

Reaie  InBlitiito  Luinbardc  di  Scienze  eLetteco. 
Midena,  Italg  ,• 

Bdilor  of  the  Annunrio  della  doc.  McMorolagica  ItaliaiM. 
Rome,  Italy. 

Rcule  Aopndomia  ilni  Linoei. 
St.  Petsribarg,  Russia  : 

Imperial  Academy  of  SHencs 

Imperiul  Library  uf  St.  Potereburg. 

EditoT  of  tbe  Journal  of  the  Physicnl  and  Cbemictii  SociatiM. 

Dorpal,  Huana : 

Librnry  of  the  Univereitj. 
Uvntva,  Svjiiztrlatid  : 

Editor  of  the  Bibliothfiqim  UnivorMlle. 

Societfi  de  Physique  et  d'Hintoire  Naturelle. 

Haarlem  Bolland  ; 

Tbe  Editor  of  Archives  NoerkndniBeG  des  Sciencni,  t 
Copen/iagen,  Denmark; 

Library  of  the  E.  Danslie  VideoakabeTiiea  Seliicab. 


INDEX  TO  NAMES  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


To  Volume  HI. 


C.  Abbe. 

EomArks  upon  '*  the  Miohelson  Pht'^nomeiia" 

T.  Antibbll. 

ObservatioDS  on  Chemical  Molecular  Changes 

Hon.  E.  Atkinson,  (of  Massachusetts.). 

Remarks  upon  the  Principles  of  Taxation 

8.  F.  Baibd. 

On  the  Artificial  Propagation  of  the  Cod 

M.  Baker. 

Discussion  of  a  Oeomctrical  Problem 


A.  G.  Bell. 

On  Bin-aural  Audition 


J.  S.  Billings. 

On  the  Work  of  the  National  Board  of  Health 

Professor  W.  K.  Brooks,  (of  Baltimore,  Md.) 

On  the  Embryology  of  Lingula  and  the  Systematic  Relations 
of  the  Brachiopods 

H.  N.   BURCHABD. 

Remarks  on  Coinage  and  the  Silver  Question 

J.  W.  Chickbrinq. 

On  the  Luray  Cave 

P.  Collier. 

On  the  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  Sorghum    .... 

T.  Craio. 

On  Vortex  Motion  in  Ordinary  Fluids 


124 


28 


119 


29 


66 


69 


60 


88 


109 


65 


140 


148 


166 


INUBX    TO    VOL.    III. 


W.  H.  DAtL. 

Notes  on  the  MuBeums  unci  Zm.lngical  Gardens  of  Northorn 

Notes  on  tbe  Mueoumt  and  Zoolngieiil  Gardon^  uf  Nurthorn 
Europo,  (concluded)  ...  ... 

On  the  Maeolsa  of  the  Oyster 

On  the  Deop-Sea  Dredgingx  In  thH  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies  in  1873-78 

Un  aoDiG  recent  ObservaUona  on  Mollusca        .... 

On  the  Boundary  Line  between  Alnaka  and  British  AmHrica 

U.  H,  DOOLITTLB. 

On  a  Pile  of  Balls 

Bemarks  on  the  Gold  nnd  Silver  Queetion      .... 

Reinarka  on  Che  Supply  of  Gold  and  Silver    .... 
Bkt.  .1.  0.  DoEBEY,  (of  Wa.-hinglon,  D,  C.) 

On  IheGJentileSysWm  of  the  Omahas 

P.  H.  DtiDLieT,  C.  K.,  (of  New  York  Oily.) 

On  the  OonstructioD  and  Ueaa  of  Dudley's  Dyoagraph 
C.  B.  Ddttok. 

On  the  Geological  Uharacter  of  tbe  (Jolorado  Biver 

On  the  Succession  of  Volcanic  Eruptions       .... 
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